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OwiNG  to  the  continued  demand  for  this  work,  the  preparation  of 
a  second  edition  has  become  necessary.  The  favourable  criticism 
which  the  first  edition  evoked  from  the  Medical  Press,  and  the 
Profession  generally,  has  greatly  encouraged  the  Author  in  this 
undertaking.  Some  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  the  criticisms 
have  been  adopted,  while  others  have  been  passed  over  only  after 
careful  consideration  had  made  it  evident  that  their  adoption  would 
materially  alter  the  plan  of  the  work. 

Every  page  has  been  carefully  revised,  parts  have  been  re-written, 
and  much  new  matter  has  been  introduced. 

The  number  of  illustrations  has  been  increased,  many  of  the 
plates  have  been  re-drawn,  and  several,  which  in  the  first  edition 
were  copied  fi-om  other  sources,  have  been  replaced  by  original 
drawings. 

The  Author  hopes  that  he  has  thus  been  able  to  make  this  edition 
an  improvement  on  the  first,  and  trusts  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  at  least  equal  favour  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

He  renews  his  thanks  to  those  friends  mentioned  in  the  Preface 

to  the   First  Edition,  all  of  whom   have  again  assisted  him.     He 

would   also  thank  most  cordially  Mr.  G.  Lovell  Gulland  and  Mr. 

Arthur  Clarkson  for  Drawings,  and  Mr.  J.  Milne  Chapman,  M.B., 

M.R.C.S.,  for  the  great  care  and  labbur  he  has  expended  upon  the ' 

chapter  which  he  has  contributed. 

G.  S.  VV. 

Edinburgh,  December  18S4. 
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Whilst  there  are  in  abundance  systematic  treatises  upon  Pathology, 
and  the  results  of  researches  of  those  most  eminent  in  the  Pathological 
world  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  there  is  yet  a  want  of  a  guide  to  the 
practical  work  involved  in  the  study,  preparation,  and  examination 
of  Morbid  Tissues.    This  want,  so  great  as  to  have  become  almost 
a  reproach  to  Pathologists,  the  author  of  this  hand-book  has  endea- 
voured to  supply.     Though  vast  strides  have  recently  been  made  in 
this  branch  of  medical  study,  one  of  the  most  important  bases  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  the  Student  and  the  Practitioner  have  had  very 
scant  opportunity  of  thoroughly  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
appearance  of  Diseased  Organs    and  Tissues.     Acquaintance   with 
naked  eye  and  microscopic  appearances   of  diseased  structures  is 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  recent  patho- 
logical researches,  and  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  diligent  use   of 
the  scalpel  and  microscope. 

The  necessity  for  such  practical  work  was  recognised  abroad  earlier 
than  in  our  own  country.  At  the  present  time  practical  teaching  in 
Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathological  Histology  is  more  general  than 
was  formerly  the  case  in  our  Medical  Schools.  The  Author  hopes 
that  his  work  will  greatly  aid  both  Students  and  Practitioners  in 
familiarising  themselves  with  the  methods  and  results  of  pathological 
inquiry,  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  adequate  introduction  to 
Systematic  Pathology.     It  is  not  designed  to  displace  so  much  as 
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to  aid  and  supplement  oral  instruction  in  Practical  Pathology,  and 
to  prepare  the  Student  for  the  Lecture-room,  and  for  the  study  of 
more  systematic  text-books. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  follow  the  tissue  from  the  body  to  the 
microscope,  to  describe  the  method  of  making  the  post  mortem  and 
naked  eye  examinations,  and  of  preparing  the  various  structures  for 
microscopic  investigation.  The  more  important  changes  of  each 
organ  are  indicated,  though  all  the  changes  which  occur  could  not 
possibly  be  considered  in  the  space  at  command.  In  all  cases  the 
aim  has  been  to  describe  at  least  the  more  important  typical  lesions. 
In  as  many  instances  as  possible,  illustrations,  which  are  not  mere 
diagrams,  are  added.  Most  of  the  original  Dramngs  have  been  made 
from  Sections  prepared  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  Practical  Pathology  Class.  They  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  representing  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  appearances 
which  may  be  recognised  by  any  normally  intelligent  and  dexterous 
student.  The  copied  Drawings,  taken  from  the  best  sources,  are,  as 
far  as  possible,  acknowledged  in  the  descriptions. 

The  Author  is  greatly  indebted  to  numerous  writers  for  many  of 
the  facts  adduced,  but  has  preferred  to  acknowledge  generally  his 
indebtedness  rather  than  to  cumber  his  work  with  individual 
references.  He  is  constrained  to  mention  with  gratitude  the  late 
Professor  Sanders's  Course  of  Pathology,  and  Professor  Hamilton's 
and  Professor  Greenfield's  Courses  of  Practical  Pathology,  on  the 
outlines  of  which  two  practical  courses  the  work  is  based.  To 
Professor  Greenfield  (who  kindly  allowed  the  Author  to  make  what 
use  he  thought  fit  of  notes  taken  of  his  course  of  Systematic  Lectures), 
he  is  indebted  for  much  valuable  assistance.  The  Author  has 
found  that  Professor  Ziegler  enunciates  views  similar  to  those 
of    Professor    Greenfield     upon    the     Pathological    Histology    of 
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Granuki  Contracted  Kidney  and  Acute  Phthisis.  He  therefore 
feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  record  that  Professor  Green- 
field's investigations  were  completed  and  published  in  Papers 
and  Lectures  belore  Professor  Ziegler*!  excellent  Manual  of  Pathology 
appeared,  and  that  the  two  sections  (Kidney  and  Lung)  of  the 
present  work  were  already  printed  when  the  corresponding  sections 
in  Ziegler's  Pathology  appeared. 

Such  descriptions  as  occur  of  the  Normal  Histology  of  various 
organs  are  based  mainly  on  Klein  and  Noble  Smith's  admirable 
work.  Only  such  points  are  referred  to  as  may  prove  to  be  of  very 
great  assistance  in  following  [>athological  changes.  Every  student 
is  advised  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Normal 
Histology  before  commencing  the  study  of  Morbid  Tissues. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  Parasites,  the  general  plan  has  been 
departed  from  in  some  measure.  A  few  comparatively  full  descrip- 
tions are  offered,  and  in  addition  nierely  a  list  of  the  more  important 
forms. 

As  the  work  was  written  at  intervals  between  the  discharge  ol 
more  pressing  duties,  the  Author  ts  prepared  for  many  imperfections 
in  it  He  thanks  most  warmly  Mr.  Robert  Robertson,  M.B.,  CM., 
and  Mr.  Mason,  for  the  very  full  Index  which  they  have  compiled ; 
Mr.  J.  Tatham  Thompson,  F.R.M.S,,  for  many  of  the  Drawings;  Dr. 
Bendall,  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hoyle,  M.A.,  K.  J.  Haney-C.ibson, 
M.A.,  Chas.  Kennedy,  M.B.,  CM.,  W.  B.  Mackay,  M.B.,  CM.,  and 
R.  Muirfor  Drawings;  Messrs.  C.  W.  Cathcart,  K.R.CS.  (vide  Fig. 
67),andW.O.  Williams,  M.R.CV.S.  (r/rt>  Figs,  ifiiand  162),  for  the 
loan  of  preparations  from  which  Drawings  have  been  made. 

G.  S.  W. 

l':uiN*iiUK(iii,  Oilutir  I,  1SS3. 
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PRACTICAL    PATHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

POST  MORTEM  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Instruments  required. — 

(a,)  A  couple  of  scalpels,  such  as  are  supplied  in  the  ordinary 
dissecting  cases. 

(^.)  Two  or  three  strong  "  section  "  knives,  which  should  be 
strong  enough  to  be  used  as  cartilage  knives.  The 
handle  must  be  strong  and  thick  enough  to  be  grasped 
firmly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  blade  also  should 
be  stout,  with  the  belly  curved  and  sharpened  up  to 
the  point,  which  may  with  advantage  be  slightly 
rounded  off. 

(r.)  Two  curved  bistouries;  one  probe-pointed,  the  other 
sharpened  up  to  the  point. 

.(//.)  A  hollow  ground  razor  (Heifor's  army  razor),  or  better,  a 
Valentine's  knife,  for  cutting  thin  sections  of  tissues. 

(^.)  A  long  thin-bladed  knife,  about  one  inch  broad  and  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long,  for  making  sections  completely 
through  the  various  viscera.  This  is  especially 
necessary  for  cutting  Into  the  brain,  but  one  rather 
shorter,  though  of  similar  make,  is  frequently  used  for 
cutting  into  the  other  organs.  For  the  first  incision 
into  the  brain  a  thin  narrow  knife,  about  one-third  to 
one-half  inch  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  is 
also  exceedingly  useful. 

(/)  Two  pairs  of  dissecting  forceps. 
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^.)  Two  pairs  of  double  hooks  with  chain — ihese  hooks  should 
always  be  well  blunted — and  a  couple  of  copper  spatulre. 

(A.)  Two  pairs  of  scissors  ;  "  ooe  pair  large,  having  one  bladt 
with  the  point  rounded  off,  the  other  sharp ;  the  other 
pair  small,  one  blade  probe* pointed,  the  other  sharp- 
pointed," 

(/.)  A  pair  of  intestine  scissors,  with  a  long  curved  and  blunt- 
pointed  blade,  and  a  shorter  square-ended  blade  which 
closes  behind  the  curve,  so  that  the  curved  blade  is 
never  cut  out  of  the  bowel. 

(/)  A  blowpi|)e,  preferably  with  a  stop-cocL 

{k.)  Several  probes,  of  different  sizes. 

{/.)  A  small  bone-saw,  with  a  strong  back  and  fine  leelh,  well  set. 

(«/.)  A  mallet  and  steel  chisel,  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  T ; 
the  blade  and  cross  piece  should  each  be  about  6  inches 
in  length,  and  the  blade  may  be  made  with  a  guard  at 
a  distance  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  i»int. 
This  guard  is  of  use  when  the  skull-cap  is  being  removed, 
but  it  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  chisel  for  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  taking  out  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  when 
the  guard  is  adopted  a  second  straight  steel  chisel 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  instruments. 

(/».)  One  pair  of  strong  bone-forceps,  the  two  handles  of  which 
should  be  at  least  two  inches  apart,  at  the  end  away  from 
the  blades,  when  they  are  forcibly  gripped  in  the  hand. 

(o.)  Half  a  dozen  curved  needles,  of  ditferent  siies,  and  some 
strong  twine. 

(/.)  A  pair  of  caliper  compasses,  with  graduated  cross-bar. 
A  yard  or  metre  tape  or  steel  band  measure  finely 
graduated.  A  series  of  graduated  cones,  for  measur- 
ing the  diameter  of  various  orifices,  from  one-tentli 
inch  to  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter.  A  large 
well  graduated  glass  measure  of  about  twenty  ounce 
capacity.  A  smaller  graduated  beakcr-shapcd  one 
ounce  glass  measu  re. 

(^.)  A  pair  of  scales,  with,  weights  from  one-quarter  ounce  to 
fourteen  pounds. 
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(r.)  Blue  litmus  papers  and  turmeric  papers.     A  weak  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  made  by  adding  one  drachm  of  tincture 
of  iodine  to  eight  or  ten  drachms  of  water. 
(s.)  A  good  magnifying  glass  and  a  compound  microscope  with 
accessories,  such  as  slides,  cover  glasses,  a  couple  of 
needles  in  handles,  a  small  phial  of  neutral  solution 
(three-fourths   per   cent,  solution  of  common  salt  in 
distilled  water).     (See  §  34,  p.  32.) 
Of  these  instruments,  those  for  cutting  must  all  be  perfectly  clean 
and  sharp,  as  nothing  is  so  likely  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  of  an  examination  as  a  set  of  blunt  instruments — except  want 
of  method.     It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  many  post  mortem 
examinations  have  to  be  made  without  the  aid  of  many  of  the  above 
instruments  (and  the  lack  of   some  of   them  should  never  be  put 
forward  as  a  reason  for  not  making  an  examination),  but  these,  or 
substitutes  for  them,  should  be  obtained  when  ix)ssible. 

2.  In  the  post  mortem  theatre  of  an  infirmary  all  the  requisites 
for  sponging  the  body,  washing  out  cavities,  &c.  are  provided  ;  but 
where  the  examination  has  to  be  conducted  in  a  private  house,  the 
following  matters  should  be  attended  to  beforehand  : — 

A  good  firm  kitchen  table  is  to  be  placed  in  the  room  where  the 
cadaver  is  lying.  (If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  the  coffin  lid  makes 
a  very  fair  substitute.)  The  room  should  be  well  lighted,  and 
as  large  as  possible.  A  piece  of  stout  Mackintosh  should  be  spread 
over  the  table.  A  couple  of  wash-hand  basins  must  be  procured, 
two  empty  pails,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  hot  and  cold,  a  bottle  of 
one  to  twenty  carbolic  acid  watery  solution,  some  turpentine,  and 
some  carbolic  linseed  oil,  one  to  five. 

In  addition,  three  or  four  sponges,  a  piece  of  soap,  and  several 
towels,  are  absolutely  essential. 

The  hands  of  the  operator  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  warm 
water  and  turpentine,  and  after  that  a  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  to 
run  over  them.  They  are  then  to  be  anointed  thoroughly  with  the  car- 
bolic oil.  From  time  to  time  during  the  section  the  stream  of  cold 
water  should  again  be  run  over  the  hands.  When  all  is  completed, 
wash  thoroughly,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  warm  water,  soap,  and 
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tarpendne^aiKi  when  the  hands  arc  dioroogUj  dean,  poor  some  of  the 
carboLk  lotion  over  them,  and  allov  it  to  diy;  ahnn(»,  before  wiping. 
If  the  skin  is  cnt,  scnOcfacd,  or  pricked,  the  hands  should  be  at 
ooce  cleansed,  the  woond  sodiccd,  and  pore  nitric  acid  or  strong 
acetic  icid  applied  to  it ;  it  should  then  be  coieicd  with  good  water- 
proof pUscer  ot  an  indiaiubber  finger-cap. 

3.  Before  the  section  is  commenced  a  carefbl  note  should  be  made 
of  the  time  at  which  the  patient  died,  the  intcrral  (in  hoors)  that 
has  elapsed  between  the  death  and  the  examination  of  the  bodv,  and 
the  temperature.  This  is  ^of  considerable  importance,"  as  npoo 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  depends  the  condition  or  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  organs  and  the  degree  of  /Mf  wtoritm  change,  and  it 
enables  the  observer  in  many  cases  to  decide  whether  certain  changes 
are  anU  wufrt^m,  or  whether  they  have  come  about  sabsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  patient 

i.  A  careful  and  systematic  examination  of  the  external  appear- 
ances of  the  body  must  next  be  made,  and  the  resuhs  noted  down 
in  as  clear  and  accurate  a  manner  as  possible.  This  may  be  done 
in  the  following  order : — 

•Name,  age,  and  sex  (for  reference),  name  of  physician  (and  number 
of  ward  if  in  hospital) ;  height  (from  vertex  of  the  head  to  sole  of 
the  foot,  in  a  line  with  the  external  maleolus ) ;  circumference  around 
the  shoulders  ;  circumference  of  skull  around  frontal  and  occipital 
protuberances  (in  the  case  of  a  child  the  shape  of  the  cranium, 
the  various  diameters,  and  the  condition  of  the  sutures  and  of  the 
fontanelles  should  also  be  given) ;  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue,  or 
apparent  state  of  nutrition  of  the  body ;  the  muscular  development :  and 
the  shape  and  appearance  generally  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  abilomen. 

Next  note  the  colour  of  the  various  parts  of  the  boily.  Such  parts 
as  are  reddened  or  othen»ise  discoloured  should  be  nrmly  pressed 
with  the  fingers,  and  then  examined  to  see  whether  the  colour  still 
remains  or  not.  These  discoloured  patches  should  also  be  inciseii,  and 
the  colour  of  the  tissues  and  the  condition  of  the  small  vessels 
noticetL  A  careful  search  must  be  made  for  abrasions,  extravasa- 
tions of  blood,  bed  sores,  ulcers,  or  any  other  evidences  of  a  diseased 
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condition,  or  scars,  wounds,  &c.  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
appearance,  size,  and  position  of  these  recorded. 

Determine  what  degree  of  post  mortem  rigidity  still  remains  in 
the  various  muscles  of  the  body.  Observe  the  eyelids,  the  tension 
of  the  eyeballs,  the  appearance  of  the  cornea,  and  the  relative  size  of 
the  pupils.  Examine  the  various  orifices  of  the  body — the  nose  and 
ears  for  discharges  of  any  kind,  and  for  foreign  bodies  which  may 
liave  become  impacted ;  the  mouth,  about  which  should  be  noted  the 
colour  of  the  lips,  the  appearance  and  position  of  the  teeth  and  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  relation  of  the  tongue  to  these.  Here  also 
look  for  foreign  bodies,  and  in  the  fauces  and  larynx.  The  organs  of 
generation  are  now  to  be  examined  for  any  abnormality  or  growth. 
(In  the  child  it  should  be  noted  whether  the  testicles  have  descended 
or  not)  The  anus  is  to  be  examined  in  a  similar  manner  for 
growths,  scars,  or  fissures.  In  addition  to  the  above  it  should  be 
noted  in  the  case  of  a  child  whether  the  anus  is  perforated  or  not, 
the  condition  of  the  umbilicus  and  the  umbilical  cord,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  vernix  caseosa^  and  the  condition  of  the  various 
epiphyses,  especially  of  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  which  is 
to  be  gradually  cut  away  in  thin  slices. 

5.  In  making  all  post  mortem  examinations  it  is  necessary  to  have 
certain  well  defined  rules  of  procedure ;  and  although  it  will  be  found 
that  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  these  rules  cannot  be  adhered  to  in  their 
entirety,  they  nevertheless  form  a  basis  on  which  to  work  regularly 
and  methodically.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
various  sets  of  rules  adopted  by  eminent  pathologists  will  find  that 
they  are  mostly  based  upon  Virchow's  method — a  method  which,  with 
more  or  less  modification,  has  found  almost  universal  favour.  In  the 
following  short  resumk  of  the  various  processes  to  be  gone  through 
there  is  nothing  original ;  it  is  an  outline  of  a  system  of  examination 
which  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  convenient,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  thorough.     It  is  based  upon  that  given  by  Virchow.^ 

^  Those  who  require  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing  medico-legal  sections  should  consult  Virchow*s  **  Method  of  Performing  Post 
Mortem  Examinations,  with  Special  Reference  to  Medico-Legal  Practice."  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Smith. 
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6.  I  ay  it  down  as  a  cardinal  rule  that  in  all  cases  where  possible 
ail  the  cavities  of  the  body  are  to  be  examined,  and  also  that  lliey 
are  to  be  examined  in  a  regular  order  (head,  thorax,  abdomen), 
which  order  should  be  adhered  to,  unless  there  be  sufficient  reason 
for  departing  from  it.  In  certain  cases  the  abdomen  or  the  thorax 
may  be  opened  and  examined  first ;  when,  for  instance,  Ihere  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  some  grave  lesion  or  lesions  in  the  viscera 
contained  within  one  or  other  of  these  cavities,  and  where  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  organs  may  disarrange  the  relative  positions  of 
the  diseased  parts.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  depart  from 
the  regular  order ;  otherwise,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  to  the  plan  as 
closely  as  possible. 

Before  opening  the  head,  however,  it  is  well  to  open  [he  other 
cavities,  and  make  a  prehminary  examination  of  certain  of  their  con- 
tained viscera.     This  may  be  done  as  follows  : — 

1.  Stand  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  with  a  strong  sharp 
knife,  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  make  a  single  incision  through 
the  skin,  fasciae,  and  muscles,  commencing  at  the  symphysis  of 
the  chin,  passing  around  the  umbilicus,  and  extending  to  the 
pubes.  This  incision  should  not  be  carried  deeper  than  the  sub- 
peritoneal tissue.  At  one  point,  a  little  below  the  ensiforni  cartilage, 
carefully  dissect  through  the  peritoneum  ;  pass  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  through  the  opening  so  made;  raise  the  abdominal  wall, 
and  complete  the  incision  by  cutting  from  within  outwards,  so 
as  to  avoid  injuring  any  of  the  organs  which  are  situated  near 
the  surface  in  this  position.  Examine  the  cut  surface  of  muscle, 
and  note  any  peculiarity  ;  then  make  a  careful  search  for  any  ad- 
hesion;  should  such  be  present,  note  its  position  before  disturbing 
any  of  the  organs.  At  the  same  time  notice  the  relative  position  and 
colour  of  the  various  viscera.  (This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
body  is  opened,  and  before  oxidation  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  can  be  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  air.)  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  all  cases  either  the  external  or  a  cut  surface 
must  be  examined  at  once,  and  the  colour  noted,  though  these  sur- 
faces are  also  to  be  examined  later,  when  the  blood  has  become  oxy- 
genated, and  has  assumed  the  bright  red  colour  eommoi.ly  associated 
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with  arterial  blood.  The  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  be  carefully 
noted  ;  and,  lastly,  any  fluid  contained  within  the  cavity  is  to  be  re- 
moved, measured,  and  examined,  and  any  sign  of  inflammation,  lymph, 
foreign  body,  or  tumour  is  to  be  accurately  observed  and  localised. 
The  examination  of  the  abdomen  must  for  the  present  be  carried  no 
further,  but  a  partial  examination  of  the  thorax  must  next  be  made. 

8.  Remove  the  sternum  thus : — With  a  strong  cartilage  knife  cut 
through  the  sterno-costal  cartilages  as  near  to  the  end  of  the  ribs  as 
possible,  and  cut  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  following  the 
line  of  the  attachment  of  the  ribs  to  their  cartilages,  commencing 
with  the  second  rib  and  passing  down  to  the  ninth,  the  line  of 
incision  gradually  curving  outwards,  this  curvature  becoming  greater 
as  the  floating  ribs  are  reached  and  cut  through.     If  care  be  taken 
to  carry  the  knife  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  cartilages  are  cut 
through  with  comparative  ease,  but  unless  this  direction  be  taken, 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  divide  these  tough 
cartilaginous  structures.     In  certain  cases  the  cartilages  have  become 
ossified,  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  divide  them  with  a  knife. 
Then,  as  the  object  is  to  get  a  very  free  access  to  the  chest  cavity, 
the  best  plan  is  to  divide  the  ribs  with  bone-forceps  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  cartilages.     Whichever  method  is  adopted,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  pleural  sacs.     Having  separated 
the  ends  of  the  ribs,  raise  the  sternum  with  the  left  hand,  and  care- 
fully cut  away  the  bone  from  the  soft  tissue  beneath,  making  one 
cut  downwards  (towards  the  feet),  to  separate  the  diaphragm  from  its 
attachments  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  make  two  lateral  cuts 
above  the  curve  already  described,  and  then  pass  the  knife  upwards 
to  the  manubrium.    Divide  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  (which  is  very 
frequently  ossified),  and  disarticulate  the  clavicle.    To  divide  the  first 
costal  cartilage  the  knife  must  pass  a  little  further  outwards  than  in 
the  case  of  the  second  rib,  and,  on  account  of  the  frequent  ossification, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  bone-forceps  even  when  the  other 
cartilages  have  been  readily  divided  with  the  knife.     According  to 
Virchow,  "  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  insert  the  knife  with  its 
edge  looking  upwards  and  forwards,  under  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib,  below  its  inferior  border,  and  then  cut  upwards  and  forwards." 
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I  Divide  the  slemo-clavicular  ligaments,  ajid  tvirn  the  slernum  back- 
I  wards.    The  next  step  is  to  0]wn  the  pleural  sacs,  notice  the  position, 
L.8tate  of  distension,   colour,   and  general  appearance  of  the  lungs, 
pass  the  hand  between  the  two  pleural  surfaces,  and  make  sure  of 
the   presence   or   absence   of  adhesions,    or   of  any  foreign   body. 
Carefully  remove,  measure,  and  examine  any  fiuid  which  may  be 
present,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  abdomen.     Do  not  for  the  present 
attempt  to  remove  Ihe  lungs,  but  note  carefully  the  condition  of  the 
mediastinum,  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  vessels  outside  the  pericardium;  then  open  the 
■.pericardial  sac,  and  again  notice  points  of  adhesion,  appearance  of 
ft  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  after  removing  any  fluid  which 
\  may  be  in  Dormal  quantity,  or  in  greater  or  less  excess ;  and  lastly, 
i  note  the  state  of  distension  or  contraction  of  the  various  chambers 
land  vessels  of  the  heart.     Not  until  this  point  is  reached  can  we 
I  commence  to  remove  any  of  the  viscera,  as  such  removal  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  considerable  loss  of  blood,  which  drains 
L  away  from  the  heart,  and  so  may  alter  very  considerably  the  state  of 
^distension  of  the  cavities  of  that  organ. 


9.  From  this  point  the  dissection  passes  regularly  downwards,  com- 
mencing with  the  head  and  neck,  and  then  taking  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  in  order.  Hcad.^kn  incision  is  to  be  made  transversely 
over  the  vertex  of  the  skul!  from  ear  to  ear,  cutting  from  wilhin 
outwards  after  transfixing  the  skin,  so  as  lo  cut  away  no  more  hair 
that)  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  also  to  keep  the  knife  in  good  order. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  hair  should  be  carefully  parted  beforehand 
along  the  line  of  incision.  Reflect  the  skin  over  the  occiput  and  over 
the  forehead,  exposing  the  occipital  protuberance  and  the  eminences 
over  the  frontal  sinuses.  Then  carefully  examine  the  soft  tissues 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  bones  for  any  abnormal  appearances ; 
carry  the  knife  round  the  skull  at  the  level  above  indicated,  and 
divide  any  adherent  soft  tissues,  the  temporal  muscles,  S;c-,  and  saw 
through  the  outer  dense  layer  of  bone  in  this  circular  direction, 
taking  care  not  lo  allow  the  saw  to  pass  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  skull.  To  complete  the  separation  of  the  skull-cap  use 
the  mallet  and  steel  chisel,  breaking  through  the  inner  table,  unless  a 
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fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  suspected,  in  which  case,  as  is 
evident,  it  is  better  to  use  the  saw  more  freely,  even  at  the  risk  of 
injuring  the  membranes,  or  even  the  brain  itself.  Then,  using  the 
cross-bar  as  a  lever,  detach  the  skull-cap  from  the  subjacent  mem- 
branes. In  most  cases  this  is  readily  enough  managed,  but  in  persons 
who  have  suffered  from  chronic  alcoholism,  or  who  have  had  hard 
knocks  to  bear,  it  is  not  so  easily  accomplished,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  adhesions.  In  children,  too,  where  the  bones  are  still 
growing  rapidly,  there  is  almost  invariably  adhesion  of  the  skull-cap 
to  the  dura  mater  beneath.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  combine 
the  removal  of  the  bony  cap  with  the  next  stage.  Where  the  skull- 
cap can  be  detached  the  appearances  of  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  are  to  be  noted,  and  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  to  be 
laid  open  and  examined. 

Next  make  a  small  opening  into  the  dura  mater  on  each  side,  just 
above  the  bony  margin,  and  pass  in  at  these  openings  a  curved  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  carrying  it  to  the  mesial  line  on  each  side,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  so  as  to  thoroughly  divide  the  membrane ;  then 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  cut  through  the  attachment  to  the  crista  galli, 
and  draw  back  the  membrane,  falx  celebri  and  all,  from  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  leaving  it  attached  at  the  position  of  the  meeting  of  the 
sinuses.  Examine  its  inner  surface,  the  exposed  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater,  and  then  proceed  to  remove  the  brain. 

With  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  draw  back  the  frontal  lobes,  and 
carefully  detach  the  olfactory  bulbs  from  the  cribriform  plate  with  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel ;  then,  passing  the  fingers  gradually  further  and 
further  back,  so  as  to  support  the  brain,  divide  the  optic  nerves  and 
the  internal  carotid  vessels  with  a  sharp  scalpel  as  near  their  bony 
channels  as  possible.  Passing  backwards,  divide  the  third  nerves,  the 
fourth  pair  as  they  lie  in  the  margin  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and 
the  sixth  nerves,  which  are  divided  along  with  the  tentorium.  In  the 
same  manner  the  fifth  and  seventh  are  cut  with  the  sharp  bistoury, 
which  is  further  carried  along  the  margin  of  the  tentorium,  freely 
dividing  that  membrane  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Cut  through  the  eighth  and  ninth 
nerves,  then,  with  a  long  sharps-pointed  bistoury,  divide  the  cord  as 
low  down  in  the  canal  as  it  is  possible  to  reach,  and  carefully  tilt  the 
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brain  backwards  from  the  crania]  cavity  with  the  right  hand,  support- 
ing it  beneath  with  the  left.  Lay  it  aside  until  the  examination  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  at  the  base  of  the  skull  is  completed.' 
Here  look  for  any  altered  conditions  or  new  growths.  Slit  open  the 
various  sinuses,  and  note  their  contents  (as  the  stale  of  distension  of 
the  right  auricle  has  been  already  observed,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  that  the  escaiie  of  blood  should  be  prevented), 
examine  the  various  vessels  at  their  points  of  entrance  lo  the  skull. 
after  which  the  dura  mater  may  be  detached,  and  the  bones  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  examined,  especially  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

10.  Weigh  the  brain,  and  note  its  relative  weight  lo  that  of  the 
body.  Then  dissect  it  In  making  this  dissection  it  is  necessary  (as 
in  dissecting  all  the  viscera)  lo  have  two  ends  in  view: — \st.  To 
make  as  complete  a  naked  eye  examination  as  possible ;  id.  To  have 
the  organ  so  cut  up  that  it  will  be  possible  to  replace  each  separate 
part  in  its  proper  position,  to  enable  the  operator  to  examine  the 
organ  as  a  whole,  or  to  take  any  small  portion  from  a  jjrecise  given 
area  with  certainty.  These  ends  may  be  attained  in  one  of  several 
ways,  but  it  will  be  well  here  to  give  two  methods,  by  either  of  which 
this  examination  may  be  made  thoroughly  and  well  In  either  of 
these  methods,  Virchow's  cardinal  rules  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  They  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following: — (i.)  Make  bold,  free  incisions  by 
traction  through  the  thickest,  broadest,  and  longest  part  of  the  organ : 
(a.)  Leave  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  organ,  some  of  the  vessels,  or 
some  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  to  keep  the  sections  attached 
at  one  edge, 

(a.)  Virchow's  method  shghtly  modified. — With  a  long,  tliin, 
narrow-bladed  knife  cut  horiiontally  from  within  out- 
wards into  the  hemisphere,  just  above  the  level  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  brain  at- 
tached to  the  lower,  by  the  pia  mater  only,  at  its  outer 


ii,  ii 


■  To  tuppott  th«  Imio  on  the  table.  Iwitl  a  cloth  iuto  n  roll,  mnkc  b  circle  ' 
D  the  hollow  of  wliicb  the  orgso  may  rest. 
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margin ;  make  a  similar  incision  into  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. Then  examine  the  lateral  ventricles  before  any 
excess  of  fluid  has  time  to  escape,  by  cutting  vertically 
down  into  the  corpus  callosum  at  a  distance  of  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  from  the  mesial  plane,  until  at  a  depth  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  the  knife  comes  directly  into  the  lateral 
ventricle.  This  incision  is  to  be  extended  both  backwards 
and  forwards  for  some  distance,  in  order  to  expose  the 
**  body  "  of  the  ventricular  cavity  (note  the  quantity  of 
fluid  that  escapes).  Then  divide  and  subdivide  several 
times  the  upper  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  already 
turned  outwards.  Here,  again,  always  cut  from  within 
outwards,  and  leave  the  pia  mater  intact  to  hold  together 
the  wedge-shaped  lamellae.  To  open  into  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  ventricle  cut  horizontally  into  the  frontal  lobe 
a  little  below  the  level  of  the  body  of  the  cavity,  remov- 
ing the  brain  substance  above  the  incision.  The  pos- 
terior horn  is  opened  into  in  a  similar  fashion,  the 
horizontal  incision,  however,  being  made  in  a  plane 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  lower. 

Now  separate  the  pons,  medulla,  and  cerebellum  from 
the  brain  proper  by  cutting  towards  the  mesial  line  in  a 
plane  the  anterior  border  of  which  is  just  in  front  of  the 
pons,  the  other  border  lying  immediately  behind  the  pos- 
terior of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  A  similar  incision  is 
made  from  the  opposite  side,  when  the  cerebellum,  &c. 
may  be  removed,  and  examined  later. 

"  Having  determined  the  contents  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, the  state  of  their  walls  and  venous  plexus,  and 
the  condition  of  the  septum,"  says  Virchow,  "  the  latter 
is  taken  hold  of  with  the  left  hand,  close  behind  the 
foramen  of  Monro,  the  knife  is  pushed  in  front  of  the 
fingers  through  this  aperture,  and  the  corpus  callosum 
cut  through  obliquely,  upwards  and  forwards,  and  then 
all  these  parts  (corpus  callosum,  septum  lucidum,  and 
fornix)  are  carefully  detached  from  the  velum  interposi- 
tum  and  its  choroid  plexus.     After  these  two  latter  have 
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been  exposed,  we  have  to  examine  ihe  stale  of  tlieir 
vessels  and  tissue.  Then  the  handle  of  the  sc;il[)c)  is 
passed  from  the  front  under  the  vdum,  which  Is  ihits  de- 
tached from  the  pineal  body  and  cor[)ora  qiiadrigemina, 
the  state  of  these  parts  is  determined,  and  the  third  veo- 
tricle  now  exposed." 

Then  open  into  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  by  making  a 
vertical  incision  through  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The 
corpora  striata  and  optic  thalanii  are  further  examined  by 
means  of  numerous  incisions,  "  whose  common  starting- 
point  is  the  peduncle  of  the  cerebrum.  However  great 
the  number  of  these  incisions  may  be— and  it  is  necessary 
here  to  make  numerous  cuts— the  relationship  of  the 
parts  may  always  be  closely  preserved  in  consequence  of 
the  connection  between  each  separate  portion  and  the 
peduncle  of  the  cerebrum." 

Cut  through  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  after 
which  make  free  incisions  into  this  organ  in  the  positions 
already  mentioned  (/>.,  to  get  sections  having  as  large  a 
surface  as  possible), 

I'leat  the  pons,  medulla,  and  upper  pari  of  the  cord 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  transverse  incisions  to  be  at  in- 
tervals of  about  from  oue-eighih  to  one-<|uarler  of  an 
inch,  the  pia  mater  and  dura  mater  being  left  uncut  on 
the  anterior  surface  to  bind  the  sections  together,  and 
keep  them  in  position. 

In  some  few  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  brains  of 
hydrocephalic  children,  where  there  is  great  distension 
of  the  ventricles,  it  is  sometimes  found  convenient  to  do 
the  first  part  of  the  dissection  into  the  ventricles  whilst 
the  brain  is  still  in  situ,  or  immediately  after  the  skull-cap 
has  been  removed,  and  the  membranes  examined.  In 
this  way  all  risk  of  laceration  of  brain  tissue  and  escajie 
of  fluid  is  done  away  with. 
(A)  The  other  method— one  especlilly  adapted  for  the  exact 
localisation  of  lesions  on  the  cortex  and  the  secondary 
changes  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain  in  alter  examina- 
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tion — is  that  adopted  by  D.  J.  Hamilton  from  the  French 
school.  The  cerebellum,  medulla,  and  pons  are  removed 
as  in  the  first  method,  and  then  a  series  of  slices  is  made, 
each  slice  being  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  commencing  at  the  tips  of  the  frontal 
lobes,  and  passing  backwards  to  the  occipital  lobes.  Each 
slice  is  carefully  examined,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  small 
parchment  or  metal  label,  numbered  and  put  aside  for 
more  minute  examination. 

A  modification  of  this  method  will  also  be  found  useful 
in  certain  cases.  It  consists  in  making  vertical,  more 
or  less  longitudinal,  sections  of  the  brain ;  the  cerebellum, 
medulla,  and  upper  part  of  the  cord  being  left  in  situ. 
Where  cortical  lesions  are  followed  by  secondary  degene- 
ration descending  to  the  cord  this  method  is  especially 
useful,  as  by  making  the  sections  in  somewhat  different 
planes  the  lesion  may  be  pretty  accurately  followed. 

11.  The  directions  for  taking  out  the  cord  may  be  now  given,  but 
it  is  better  not  to  proceed  with  this  until  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal viscera  have  been  taken  out,  when,  of  course,  the  body  is  so 
much  lighter. 

I'he  directions  given  by  the  German  medico-legal  authorities  (see 
Dr.  T.  P.  Smith's  translation  of  Virchow)  are  those  which  are  almost 
universally  followed,  and  are  here  given  in  full,  as  they  are  in  an 
extremely  compact  and  comprehensible  form. 

**  The  vertebral  column  is  to  be  opened  from  the  posterior  aspect. 
The  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  are  first  to  be  divided  exactly  over 
the  spinous  processes  ;  the  muscles  are  then  to  be  removed  from  the 
sides  of  these  latter,  and  from  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae.     .     .     . 

"  Then,  by  means  of  a  chisel,  or  a  vertebral  saw,  if  at  hand,  the 
spinous  processes,  together  with  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  verte- 
bral arches,  are  to  be  detached  and  removed.  The  dura  mater  is  now 
exposed,  and  after  its  external  surface  has  been  examined,  it  is  to  be 
carefully  slit  open  longitudinally,  and  the  presence  of  any  serum  or 
extravasated  blood,  or  other  abnormal  matters,  is  to  be  determined. 

''  The  colour,  appearance,  and  general  condition  of  the  posterior 
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portion  of  the  pia  maler  are  next  to  be  noticed,  and  the  consistence 
of  the  spinal  coid  is  to  be  ascertained  by  gently  passing  the  linger 
over  it 

"  The  roots  of  the  nerves  are  next  to  be  divided  on  both  sides  by  a 
longitudinal  incision ;  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  is  to  be  carefully 
taken  out,  its  anterior  connections  are  to  be  gradually  separaied, 
and,  finally,  the  upper  end  is  to  be  removed  from  the  occipital 
foramen. 

"In  carrying  out  these  directions  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  spinal  cord  be  neither  pressed  nor  bent.  When  removed,  the 
condition  of  the  pia  mater  on  the  anterior  aspect  is  first  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  then  the  size  and  colour  (external)  of  the  spinal  cord  are  to 
be  noted ;  and  lastly,  numerous  transverse  incisions  are  to  he  made 
with  a  very  sharp  and  thin  knife,  to  determine  the  internal  condition 
of  the  spinal  cord,  both  of  its  while  strands  and  of  the  grey  substance. 
The  dura  maier  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  bodies  of  the  verie- 
brie,  and  the  dissector  is  to  examine  for  extravasation  of  blood, 
injuries,  or  alterations  in  the  bones  or  intervertebral  cartilages." 

13.  To  return  to  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
cavity.  The  various  cavities  of  the  /learl  must  be  opened  separately 
whilst  that  organ  still  maintains  its  relative  position  to  the  surround- 
ing structures.  It  is  roUited  from  right  to  left,  so  that  the  right 
border  of  the  heart  may  come  to  the  front,  and  an  incision  is  made 
into  the  right  ventricle,  commencing  at  the  b.ise,  the  kntfe  being 
gradually  withdrawn  as  it  nears  the  apex.  In  the  same  plane  make  an 
incision  into  the  right  auricle  from  about  midway  between  the  tno 
vense  cavse  to  very  near  the  base  of  the  heart,  then  remove,  measure, 
and  examine  the  blood  from  the  right  auricle,  ami  examine  the  tricus- 
pid opening  with  the  fingers,  from  the  auricle,  taking  care  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  segments  of  the  valve.  In  the  same 
way  measure  and  examine  the  blood  taken  from  the  right  \'cntricle. 

To  open  the  left  auricle,  make  an  incision,  still  in  the  same  plane, 
between  the  left  superior  pulmonary  vein  and  a  point  just  on  the 
s.imc  side  of  the  coronary  vessels  (in  order  that  these  latter  may  be 
kft  intact). 

The  left  veniritle  is  also  opened  by  a  single  cut  from  "just  behind 
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the  base  "  to  "just  short  of  the  apex,"  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  septum.  The  blood  is  removed  from  these  two  cavi- 
ties and  examined  as  before,  and  the  size  of  the  mitral  orifice  deter- 
mined (see  below). 

Remove  the  heart  by  dividing  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  at 
some  little  distance  from  it ;  note  the  size  of  these  vessels,  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls,  or  any  abnormal  condition,  and  then  carefully  clear 
out  all  coagula,  not  only  from  these  vessels,  but  also  from  the  various 
orifices,  and  test  the  competence  or  incompetence  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water.  To  do  this  with 
the  aortic  opening,  place  the  tips  of  two  fingers  one  in  the  right 
auricle  and  another  in  the  left,  and  with  the  tips  of  one  or  two  fingers 
of  the  other  hand  draw  on  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  this  way  an 
equal  traction  is  made  at  three  points,  around  and  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  closed  valve.  Allow  water  to  run  in  from  above,  and  sec 
whether  it  runs  away  or  not.  If  it  does,  and  the  water  sinks  rapidly, 
cut  away  the  aorta  down  to  within  about  one  inch  from  the  level  of  the 
valve,  and  note  at  what  point  the  water  escapes. 

The  pulmonary  artery  is  to  be  tested  in  the  same  manner,  by  fixing 
the  margins  of  the  vessel  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
and  allowing  the  water  to  run  in.  Take  the  cone  diameters  of  the 
various  orifices  where  possible.  To  make  the  examination  more  com- 
plete, the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  still  further  opened  up  ;  the  right 
ventricle,  by  passing  a  pair  of  bowel  scissors  into  the  opening  already 
made  and  cutting  towards  the  pulmonary  artery,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  injuring  the  "anterior  papillary  muscle  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
with  its  chordae  tendineae."  To  open  the  left  ventricle,  cat  with  the 
scissors  from  the  apex  close  to  the  septum  into  the  aorta,  passing 
"  midway  between  the  pulmonary  orifice  and  the  left  auricle."  The 
auricles  are  further  opened  by  incisions,  one  running  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  superior  to  that  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  that  for  the 
left  running  between  the  openings  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  When  the 
cavities  are  fully  opened  up  the  appearances  of  the  tricuspid  and 
mitral  valves  are  to  be  carefully  observed,  any  thickening,  contrac- 
tion, roughening,  new  growth,  &c.  being  fully  noted  and  described. 
Then  examine  the  endocardium,  its  colour,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  muscle  beneath,  look  for  clots,  especially  in  the  right  auricular 


appendix.  Observe  the  consistence  of  the  muscular  tissue  by  com- 
pressing between  the  fingers,  and  then  s!it  open  the  coronary  vessels 
with  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  or  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  look 
for  contractions,  atheromatous  patches,  and  so  on.  Measure  the 
length  of  the  various  cavities,  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  and  weigh 
the  heart,  after  which  examine  the  aorta  for  dilatations  or  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  inner  coat  especially  ;  also  examine  carefully  the 
pulmonary  veins, 


13.  Remove  the  /ungs  by  cutting  through  the  vessels  and  bronchi 
as  far  from  the  points  of  entrance  as  possible.  If  there  are  adhesions 
which  do  not  at  once  break  down  under  the  fingers,  the  costal  pleura 
must  be  dissected  away  along  with  the  lun^s.  Examine  outer  surface 
of  the  lungs  for  exudation,  colour,  minute  haemorrhages,  fibrous 
nodules,  excessive  pigmentation  along  the  lines  of  the  interlobular 
septa,  emphysematous  bulte,  consolidated  patches,  or  any  other 
abnormal  appearances.  Then  make  a  long  free  cut  from  apex  to 
base,  commencing  at  the  outer  rounded  surface,  and  passing  to  the 
root,  so  as  to  bisect  the  bronchial  glands,  leavijig  the  two  portions 
attached  by  the  vessels  and  bronchi  forming  the  root  of  the  lung. 
Then  examine  cut  surface,  note  the  amount  of  blood  on  the  surface, 
and  how  much  may  be  squeezed  out  on  pressure ;  note  also  how 
much  air  and  serum  may  be  squeezed  out,  and  the  colour  of  the 
serum.  Examine  scrapings  and  look  for  consolidated  patches,  &c, 
as  seen  on  surface. 

Note  the  condition  of  the  fibrous  septa  and  of  the  section  of  the 
pleural  covering  of  the  lung,  the  brmeliial  gla-<iis  (enlargement, 
caseation,  pigmentation),  and  then  with  a  pair  of  scissors  slit  open 
the  branches  of  the  bronchus  and  pulmonary  artery  ;  note  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  lining  membranes  of  these,  and  also  look  for  foreign 
bodies,  clots,  new  growths,  or  any  obstructive  mass. 


14.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  examine  ihe  parts  about  ihe/if^  and 
far;  but  when  this  is  necessary,  the  various  structures  may  all  be 
exposed  by  continuing  the  vertical  incision  over  the  skull,  down 
behind  the  ears  to  the  neck,  throwing  the  skin  forward,  so  that  it 
may  be  replaced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dissection. 
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15.  In  the  neck  open  the  carotid  sheath  at  once,  after  reflecting 
the  skin,  and  examine  the  vessels,  the  vagus,  and  the  sympathetic 
ganglia;  then  dissect  out  the  larynx,  oesophagus,  and  pharynx  en 
massey  and  remove  along  with  tongue  and  soft  palate  by  cutting 
through  the  muscles  passing  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  lower  jaw, 
&c,  which  form  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  detaching  from  the  base 
of  the  skull.  Open  the  tubes  and  examine  for  new  growths,  the  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  then  examine  in  turn  the  thyroid 
and  salivary  glands,  the  tonsils,  and  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

Complete  the  examination  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

16.  Take  out  the  omentum^  noticing  any  abnormal  growths  or 
appearances,  tubercle,  thickening,  contraction,  &c. 

17.  Remove  the  spleen,  after  noting  its  position  and  taking  measure- 
ments whilst  the  organ  is  still  in  situ.  Weigh  the  organ  and  examine 
the  capsule  for  thickenings  or  alterations  in  colour.  Make  a  free 
incision  through  the  thickest  and  longest  part ;  note  the  colour,  con- 
sistence;  amount  of  blood  exuded,  the  appearances  of  the  trabeculae, 
and  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  Pour  a  watery  solution  of  iodine 
over  the  surface,  and  examine  again.  Make  other  incisions  in 
various  directions  to  complete  the  examination. 

18.  Remove  and  examine  each  kidney  separately,  first  the  left,  and 
then  the  right,  taking  out  at  the  same  time  the  corresponding  supra- 
renal capsules  and  the  semilunar  ganglia,  where  necessary.  To 
remove  the  kidney  make  "  a  vertical  incision  through  the  peritoneum, 
external  to  and  behind  the  ascending  or  descending  colon ;  the 
intestine  is  to  be  pushed  aside,  and  the  kidney  detached  from  its 
connections."  Weigh  the  organ,  and  examine  the  outer  surface  for 
evidence  of  surrounding  inflammation,  then  make  an  incision  from 
the  convex  outer  border  of  the  organ  down  to  the  pelvis,  and  notice 
the  amount  of  blood  exuding  from  the  cut  surface,  the  colour  of  the 
cortex  and  of  the  medulla,  especially  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 
Then  strip  off"  the  capsule,  see  whether  it  is  thickened,  adherent, 
laminated,  &c.     Examine  the  surface,  note  state  of  distension  of  the 
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venae  stellat^e,  the  colour  of  the  surface,  and  so  on,  after  which  try 
the  consistence  of  the  organ. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  medulU  and  cortex  are  to  be 
observed,  the  size,  patency,  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries 
in  the  boundary  area,  the  regularity  und  the  size  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  the  appearances  of  the  interlobular  vessels  in  the  cortex 
and  the  straight  vessels  in  the  pyramids  j  look  for  cysts,  and  then 
examine  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  calyces, 
pelvis,  and  of  the  ureter. 

Stain  a  sectiqn  with  a  watery  solution  of  iodine  (^  i,  p.  3),  and 
examine  especially  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  straight  vessels. 

19.  The  suprarenal  capsules  are  to  be  described  as  to  size,  colour, 
consistence,  and  appearances  on  section  (induration,  caseation,  waxy 
appearance,  for  which  apply  the  watery  solution  of  iod.nc) ;  examine 
along  with  them  the  semilunar  ganglia  of  the  corresponding  sides, 
and  any  firmness  of  these  ganglia  is  to  be  noted,  or  any  signs  of 
inflammatory  thickening  or  pigmentation,  where  such  are  present. 


20.  The  bladder  is  next  opened  in  situ,  and  any  peculiarity  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  pouches,  thickening  of  the  walls,  papillomatous 
growths,  deposits  of  ammoniacal  phosphates  observed.  Remove  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  examine  the  prostafe,  veticulit  stmirtaies, 
and  urethra  for  signs  of  inflammation,  enlargement,  or  stricture  j  the 
ttstieU  and  sfermatk  cord  for  caseation,  enlargement,  or  other  changes. 


21.  In  the  female  remove  and  note  the  condition  of  the  vaginn,  look 
for  ulceration,  new  growths,  &;c.  on  the  os  utcrL  Ex.imine  the  uterus 
itself  with  its  appendages,  noting  carefully  the  condition  of  the  lining 
membrane,  the  appearances  of  the  vessels,  and  also  any  new  growths, 
and  their  positions ;  corpora  lutea,  cicatrices,  cysts,  or  new  growtiis 
in  the  ovary. 


22.  Next  cut  out  the  rectum  after  placing  on  a  couple  of  ligatures  ; 
slit  it  up,  and  examine  its  mucous  membrane;  look  for  fissures, 
Stricture  due  to  new  growths  or  other  causes,  for  varicose  conditions 
of  the  veins,  &c 
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28.  At  this  stage  Virchow  insists  that  the  duodenum  and  stomach 
should  be  examined  for  adhesions  or  any  abnormal  appearances, 
and  then  opened  in  situ  by  an  incision  made  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
running  longitudinally  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  duodenum 
and  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach ;  after  this,  he  says,  de- 
termine the  contents  of  the  duodenum,  "  above  and  below -the  papilla 
biliaria ;  then  this  papilla  should  be  examined,  and  its  contents 
gently  pressed  out ;  then,  by  pressing  on  the  gall  bladder,  we  should 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  bile  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  should  be  slit  up. 
Then  the  vena  cava  should  be  examined,  and,  all  this  having  been 
done,  the  liver  should  be  removed.  It  is  quite  useless  to  pass  a 
probe  along  the  gall  duct,  for  our  being  able  to  introduce  a  probe 
into  the  orifice  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  portio  intestinalis 
was  pervious  during  life." 

The  stomach  should  be  examined  at  the  same  time  as  the  duo- 
denum, and  any  thickening  of  the  pylorus,  congestion,  or  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  noted. 

24.  The  Ivifer  may  now  be  removed,  weighed,  and  measured,  its 
shape,  its  consistence,  and  resistance  noted,  the  external  surface 
examined  for  thickenings  or  any  abnormal  appearance.  Make  sec- 
tions through  its  substance  transversely  (from  right  to  left),  leaving 
the  sections  united  by  one  edge  at  the  under  surface  of  the  organ  ; 
note  the  toughness  of  the  tissue  as  the  knife  passes  through  it,  and  test 
its  friability  with  the  fingers,  observe  the  amount  of  blood  contained, 
the  size  of  the  vessels,  the  appearance  of  the  capsule  on  section,  the 
amount  of  connective  tissue,  the  colour  and  appearance  of  each  zone 
of  the  lobules  (before  and  after  the  addition  of  iodine  solution),  and 
the  size  of  the  lobules ;  look  for  new  growths. 

25.  Then  examine  the  pancreas ^  and  take  out  the  semilunar  ganglia, 
if  this  has  not  been  done  when  the  kidneys  were  removed ;  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  it  is  much  easier  to  do  it  at 
this  stage,  when  the  pancreas  has  been  got  out  of  the  way. 

26.  The  mesentery  and  intestines  are  to  be  examined  in  situ,  and 
any  adhesions,  new  growths,  enlarged  glands,  the  condition  of  the 
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vessels  and  lymphatics  obsenred ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  out  thioogh 
the  attachment  of  the  mesenteiy  dose  to  the  intestine^  diawing  the 
intestine  from  the  abdominal  cavity  as  this  is  done;  send  a  stream 
of  water  through  it  to  wash  ool  its  contents^  unless  there  are  q>ecial 
reasons  for  examining  these  in  the  different  parts  of  the  intestine ; 
and  then  slit  up  the  bowd  with  the  bowel  scissors^  taking  care  to  cut 
through  the  walls  at  the  point  of  attadiment  to  the  mesentery. 
Examine  the  mucous  membiane  for  thickenings  or  changes  in  the 
various  structures^  congestion,  ulceration,  sk>ughing,  perforationy  and 
so  on,  at  the  same  time  eiamining  the  mesenteric  attachment  for 
tuberde  nodules  along  the  lines  of  the  lymphatics,  and  *^in  every 
case  of  peritoneal  inflammation  examine  carefully  the  vermiform 
appendage."    Apply  iodine  to  the  mucous  surface. 

27.  Lastly,  examine  the  rehro-peritoneal  ^ands^  tharack  dmet^  naf- 
taculum  cliyliy  a^fia^  vena  eava^  and  the  laige  trunks  going  into  the 
pelvis;   and  also,  if  necessary,  examine  the  sympathetic  nervous 

trunks. 

In  certain  cases  other  structures  have  to  be  examined,  or  more 
particular  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  certain  parts;  but  the 
necessity  for  doing  this  will  be  indicated  by  the  clinical  history  of 
the  case.     In  such  cases  special  dissections  must  be  made. 


CHAPTER    II. 

PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY, 

28.  Jnsirummis  required, — To  the  student  entering  upon  this  de- 
partment of  pathological  investigation,  if  he  has  not  already  made 
himself,  to  some  extent,  master  of  histological  methods,  a  few  words 
are  necessary  as  to  the  selection  of  the  apparatus  most  commonly 
used  in  carrying  on  microscopic  work. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  apparatus  is  the  microscope, 
which  should,  if  possible,  never  be  bought  without  the  assistance  of 
some  one  well  qualified  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  instrument. 

It  may  help  the  student  in  his  selection,  however,  if  a  short  de- 
scription of  a  good  compound  microscope,  such  as  is  suitable  for 
pathological  work,  be  given. 

The  pedestal  must  be  firm  and  steady,  either  a  tripod  with  a  good 
broad  base,  or  a  horse-shoe.  Fixed  into  this  is  a  column  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  insure  considerable  strength,  and  jointed  just  below  the 
stage,  in  order  that  the  whole  instrument  may  be  inclined,  or  bent 
even  to  a  right  angle,  if  necessary  (the  tripod  should  be  so  based  that 
even  in  this  position  the  stand  remains  perfectly  steady).  The  stage 
should  be  immoveably  fixed  into  the  pillar  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  base,  Le,y  not  so  high  that  the  arms  may  not  rest  on  the 
table  when  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  moving  the  slide  over  its 
surface.  In  no  case  should  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  stage  be 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  ordinary  glass  slide — three  inches.  The 
an tero* posterior  diameter  must  not  be  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half. 
There  should  be  two  brass  clips,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pillar,  fixed 
into  holes  in  the  stage.  These  are  of  use  in  fixing  an  object  in  any 
desired  position  for  examination,  and  also  for  controlling  the  move- 
ment of  the  slide  when  a  high  power  is  used. 

Mechanical  stages  should  be  avoided,  except  for  use  with  very  high 
powers,  for  two  good  reasons, — they  add  enormously  to  the  expense 
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of  the  instrument,  and,  Tor  continued  work,  tire  the  fingers  and  hand 
much  more  than  does  the  movement  of  the  slide  over  the  simple 
siage  by  means  of  the  fingers.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  is  an 
aperture  about  five  eighilis  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Attached  by  a 
screw  to  ihe  under  surface  of  the  stage  is  a  thin  plale  of  metal,  in 
which  are  cut  some  five  or  six  holes,  varying  in  size  from  i-a4th  of 
an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  so  placed  that, 
when  the  metal  disc  revolves,  the  centre  of  each  of  these  holes  is  in 
succession  brought  under  ihe  centre  cf  the  large  hole  in  the  stage. 
The  largest  ofiening  in  the  disc  should  always  be  larger  than  the 
aperture  in  the  stage,  which  should  be  tapered  off  from  below  up- 
wards, especially  where  the  stage  is  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  This  arrangement  is  of  considerable  importance  when  low 
powers  are  in  use. 

In  order  to  bring  this  metal  disc  nearer  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stage,  the  under  surface  of  the  stage  is  bored  or  recessed.  The 
apertures  of  the  diaphragm  are  thus  brought  nearer  to  Ihe  objective. 
This  is  especially  useful  when  the  higher  powers  are  used  with  the 
smaller  apertures  of  the  diaphragm,  or  where  it  is  wished  to  throw  an 
oblique  light  up  through  the  specimen  under  examination.  For 
ordinary  work,  however,  this  rccessmg  of  the  diaphragm  is  not 
necessary.  At  the  circumference  of  the  disc,  on  its  under  surface, 
should  be  small  depressions  or  iniicntation)),  into  which  a  spring 
calch  drops  as  the  centre  of  each  0[jening  comes  to  the  centre  of  the 
opening  in  the  stage.  The  edge  of  the  disc  is  milled,  and  its  surfaces 
are  blackened.  At  one  side  of  the  stage  a  slight  recess  is  usually  cut 
out,  or  the  milled  edge  projens  slightly,  so  that  the  disc  may  be 
readily  turned  by  the  tips  of  the  lingers. 

Under  the  stage,  and  fixed  lo  the  pillar  above  the  joint,  is  a  move- 
able mirror,  which  can  be  brought  to  different  distances  from  the 
object  For  ordinary  work  a  slightly  concave  surface  is  used,  but  for 
work  with  an  achromatic  condenser  a  flat  surface  is  necessary.  This 
mirror  is  used  for  the  illumination  of  objects  by  transmitted  light,  or 
light  sent  through  the  object  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  it  is  there- 
fore especially  useful  in  the  examination  of  transparent  objects,  which 
form  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  those  objects  which  come  under 
Ihe  notice  of  the  pathologist.     In  most  cases  the  light  is  passed 
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directly  through ;  but  where  the  tissues  are  very  delicate  and  very 
transparent,  it  is  thrown  from  beneath  obliquely,  by  which  means 
delicite  structure  is  often  brought  out  much  more  distinctly. 

The  p  irt  of  the  microscope  above  the  stage  is,  however,  the  more 
imix)rtant  Of  this  it  will  be  well  to  describe  two  forms,  and  point 
out  the  special  advantages  of  each.^ 

The  first  form  has  an  arm  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  pillar ;  into 
this  ami  is  screwed  a  hollow  split  tube,  about  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  length  ;  working  in  this  is  a  telescopic  tube,  composed  of 
two  segments,  measuring,  when  closed,  about  five  inches,  and  when 
drawn  out  to  the  full  extent,  seven  inches  in  length.  In  this  case  the 
caarse  adjustment  is  effected  by  giving  a  spiral  motion  to  the  tele- 
scopic tube  in  the  split  tube.  When  the  parts  are  Vt^i  perfectly  dean^ 
this  adjustment  answers  admirably,  even  with  moderately  high  powers  ; 
but  when  the  tubes  are  allowed  to  get  at  all  dirty,  the  force  exerted  at 
the  enci  of  the  lever  is  apt  to  render  the  joints  of  the  microscope 
somewhat  shaky.  Otherwise,  this  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  form 
of  coarse  adjustment,  and,  where  no  nose-piece  is  used,  it  is  also  the 
best  and  the  most  rapid,  as  the  tube  can  be  quickly  withdrawn  and 
the  lenses  changed. 

Per  fid  cUmlincss  is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  this  part  of  the 
microscope  in  good  condition ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  on 
no  account  is  oil  to  be  used,  as  its  effect  is  to  clog  the  tubes  by 
accumulating  in  the  slits  in  the  side  of  the  tube. 

The  fine  adjustment  is  made  by  means  of  a  milled  head  placed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  pillar.  (In  the  Hartnack  microscope  this 
adjustment  is  of  special  excellence,  and,  as  a  nile,  is  so  fine  that  very 
high  powers  may  be  used  with  safety  on  this  stand.)  If  this  is  good, 
the  screw  should  work  perfectly  steadily,  and  not  "  lose  time  " — /.^., 
the?  slightest  turn  ot  the  screw  should  alter  the  focus  slightly.  The 
alteration  should  be  smooth  and  steady,  and  not  in  jerks. 

The  point  wherein  the  second  form  differs  from  the  first  is  in  the 
method  of  making  the  coarse  adjustment,  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  rack  and  pinion  movement      This,  like  the  fine  adjustment, 


*  The  first  form  described  is  Hartnack's  No.  III.  A.  ;  the  second  Pillischer's 
loteroational,  with  one  or  other  of  which  the  writer  usually  works. 
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I  ihould  be  attached  to  the  pedestal,  and  not  to  the  end  of  the  arm 
which  supports  the  body  of  the  microscope-  The  pinion  is  worked 
by  means  of  "  milled  heads,"  and  it  should  work  smoothly  and  with- 
out "  any  loss  of  lime." 

To  the  body  of  the  microscope  is  attached  a  BuH's-Eye  Condenser, 
consisting  of  a  pbno-convex  lens,  at  the  end  of  an  arm,  in  which  are 
three  joints.     This  arm  is  fixed  into  a  moveable  spht  ring,  which  fits 
,  around  the  split  tube.     By  means  of  this  anangement  the  condenser 
[  may  be  made  to  focus  light  directly  on  to  the  object  under  examina- 
I  tion,  from  which  it  is  reflected  to  the  eye.     (Care  must  be  taken  to 
ive  the  condenser  at  right  angles  to  the  lays  of  lighL)     In  some 
\  microscopes  the  condenser  is  fixed  to  the  stage,  where,  however,  it  is 
in  the  way,  and  is  not  nearly  so  convenient  as  when  fixed  to  the  body 
of  the  microscope,  as  above.     This  method  of  illumination  is  used  in 
the  examination  of  opaque  objects,  such  as  sections  of  waxy  liver 
Stoned  with  iodine  ;  but  it  is  not  often  required  in  pathological  work. 
The  optical  parts  of  the  microscoije  are  naturally  the  most  im- 
portant— the  eye-piece  and  the  objectives.     In  selecting  these,  take 
care  to  obtain  such  as  will  give  a  magnifying  power  of  about  50  for 
'  the  low  power,  and  300  with  the  higher  combination.     In  the  case  of 
the  Hartnack,  these  are  approximately  given  with  a  No.  3  eye-piece, 
and  objectives  Nos.  3  and  7  ;  in  the  microscopes  of  English  make, 
ocular  No,  3,  with  one  inch  and  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  an  inch 
I   objectives;  and  in  Zciss's  microscopes,  ocular  No.  3,  objectives  A. 
I   and  D.     Lower  and  higher  powers  may  be  afterwards  obtained  for 
.  special  investigation,  but  the  above  lenses  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
I   ordinary  work.     In  selecting  the  lenses,  note   the  following  points, 
testing  by  means  (i)  of  a  thin  film  of  blood,  and  (z)  salivary  cor- 
puscles.    The  lens  must  be  perfectly  achromatic ;  the  low  ^owcr 
I  should  have  good  definition  and  ^  flat  fielH.      In  regard  to  the  low 
power  this  is  of  special  importance,  as  with  it  the  general  outlines  of 
I   the  structure  are  first  examined,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  much 
I   of  the  tissue  under  observation,  in  focus,  at  one  time  as  possible. 

Focus  the  corpuscles  in   the  centre,  and  then  observe  whether  the 
I  corpuscles  at  the  margin  of  the  field  are  as  clearly  seen. 

The  higher  power  should  "i^^vc  ^ood  definition ;  the  field  should  also 
I  be  flat ;  but  this  is  not  of  nearly  such  great  importance  ai  the  clear 
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definition  of  delicate  structures,  such  as  those  seen  in  a  salivary 
corpuscle.^ 

29.  The  following  most  useful  accessory  apparatus  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  procured : — 

A  double  or  triple  nose-piece  properly  centred  This  will  prove  a 
great  saving  of  both  time  and  trouble,  especially  where  the  rack  and 
pinion  coarse  adjustment  is  used. 

*  The  demand  for  good  and  cheap  microscopes  has  now  become  so  great  that 
a  considerable  number  have  lately  been  offered  to  the  student.  From  actual  ex- 
perience the  author  can  recommend  almost  any  of  the  following  instruments  as 
being  very  good  and  reliable  ;  but  he  has  no  doubt  there  are  others  in  the  market 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  and  cheap.  For  cheap  instruments,  those  made  by 
^^^  £Z  '  i^*  ^^^  £iS  •  S^**  ^^^  ^y  J*  P^rkes  &  Son  of  Birmingham,  £^ 
and  £(i.  A  little  more  expensive  is  Hartnack*s  No.  II [.  A.,  with  ocular  No.  3 
and  objectives  Nos.  3  and  7,  which  costs  about  £*j :  los.  (The  lower  power  lens 
is  not  always  good,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  this  objective.) 
The  higher  powers  are  almost  invariably  good.  This  has  a  steady  horse-shoe  stand, 
and  a  very  good  fine  adjustment.  Similar  microscopes  of  very  great  excellence 
are  made  by  Nachet  and  Verick,  both  of  Paris.  Carl  Zei<s  of  Jena  furnishes  a 
stand  V  b,  with  ocular  No.  3  and  objectives  A.  and  D.,  for  about  ;f  9.  I'he  lenses 
made  by  this  maker  are  uniformly  good. 

Of  the  English  microscopes,  the  following  may  be  relied  upon  as  of  thoroughly 
good  workmanship,  and  possessing  good  optical  appliances  : — Pillischer's  **  Inter- 
national," with  five-eighths  of  an  inch  and  one-seventh  of  an  inch  objectives,  and 
two  eye-pieces,  price  £i  :  los. ;  an  almost  perfect  microscope  for  students. 

R.  &  J.  Beck's  **  Economic"  microscope,  with  two  eye-pieces,  objectives  one 
inch  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch»  £%  :  8s.,  also  a  first-class  instrument,  very  firm  and 
steady. 

Swift  &  Son's  **  Improved  Wales*s  American  **  microscope,  with  one  inch  and 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  objectives,  and  No.  3  eye-piece,  £6  ;  and  C.  Coppock's 
**  Combination  "  microscope,  with  two  eye-pieces  and  two  objectives,  one  inch  and 
one-sixth  of  an  inch,  ;f8  :  8s.,  both  of  which  are  excellent  microscopes  for  students. 

Of  the  more  expensive  microscopes  one  of  the  best  is  Zeiss's  stand,  made  in  various 
qualities,  of  which  Nos.  IV.  to  I.,  ranging  in  price  from  £,^ :  los.  to  ;f  15,  may 
be  selected.  This  is  the  price  of  the  stand  only  ;  the  other  appliances,  optical  and 
mechanical,  may  be  had  up  to  any  sum  that  the  purchaser  may  feel  inclined  to 
expend.  For  high  powers  the  best  objectives  are  2Leiss*s  one-eighth  inch,  or  the 
one-twelfth  inch  oil  immersion  by  the  same  maker.  Very  good  and  cheap  im- 
mersion lenses  are  made  by  Seibert,  successor  to  Gundlach  of  Berlin,  whose  one- 
sixteenth  inch  water  immersion  lenses  give  exceedingly  good  definition  with  even  a 
moderate  light  Price,  with  correction,  ;f  3  :  18  :  6  ;  without  correction  for  thick- 
ness of  cover  glass,  £'^  :  3  : 6.  Agent  in  London  for  both  Zeiss  and  Seibert  is 
C.  Baker.  The  high  power  lenses  made  by  English  makers,  Powell  &  Leland, 
Beck,  &c,  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  where  expense  is  no  object  these  should 
certainly  be  procured. 
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An  achromatic  condenser,  Powell  &  Leland's  oil  condenser,  or 
an  Abbe's  illuminator,  is  essential  when  microorganisms  are  to  be 
studied. 

A  microscopic  paraffin  lamp,  with  a  blue  glass  chimney,  or,  what 
answers  equally  well,  an  argand  gas  burner  fitted  with  the  blue  glass 
chimney.     (This  combination  may  be  obtained  for  about  7s.  6d.)' 

A  micrometer  eye-piece  and  a  stage  micrometer. 

A  camera  lucida,  the  best  and  cheapest  of  which  is  made  by 
Nat  I  let  of  Paris. 

80.  The  following  apparatus  will  also  be  required  : — 

a.  A  razor  and  a  couple  of  scalpels,  similar  to  those  already  pro- 

cured.   (Secg  I.) 

b.  Tiiree  or  four  strong  needles  firmly  set  in  hard«-ood  handles. 

These  should  be  quite  smooth,  free  from  rust,  the  point  per- 
fect, and  not  hooked  or  twisted. 

c.  A  couple  of  pairs  of  scissors;  one  pair  straight  and  probe- 

pointed,  the  other  pair  sharp-pointed  and  curved  on  the  flat. 
Those  used  by  ophthalmic  surgeons  answer  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably. 

d.  A  copper  lifter,  with  a  stem  about  three  and  three-quarter  inches 

long,  and  two  blades ;  one  about  i  inch  x  y^  inch,  and  the 
other  fi  inch  x  J^  inch.  The  stem  should  be  fiat,  and  the 
blades,  continuous  with  it,  very  ihin,  so  that  they  may  be  bent 
to  form  any  angle.  The  edges  must  be  perfectly  rounded 
and  smooth. 

t.   Six  or  a  doren  deep  watch  glasses. 

/  Two  or  three  lest  glasses  and  half  a  dozen  lest  tubes. 

i'.  Half  a  dozen  white  earthenware  pint  basins,  and  three  or  four 
rounded  shallow  glass  trays  or  capsules.  (These  latter  are 
especially  useful  in  staining  tubercle  bacilli,  &c.  They  may  be 
replaced  by  what  are  known  in  the  glass  trade  as  clock  glasses.) 

k.  Two  or  three  small  glass  tube  pipettes,  for  removing  fluids  of 
various  kinds  from  the  edges  of  the  cover  glasses  after  sections 
have  been  mounted. 


'  K  small  electric  Ump,  giving  a  good  uhite  light,  is  now  tnudc,  which  answcn 
ailmirobljr  for  icicroscDpic  worL. 
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L   Several  goat  hair  pencils  for  cementing  slides,  and  a  similar 
number  of  camel  hair  pencils  for  the  manipulation  of  sections, 
in  the  process  known  as  pencilling. 
J.    Six  dozen  glass  slides  with  ground  edges,  3  inches  x  i  inch. 
Four  do.  do.  do.  3  inches  x  i  J^  inches. 

Eight  dozen  extra  thin  circular  cover  glasses,  ^  inch  in  diameter. 
Five  or  six  dozen       do.  do.         i  ^  inch  diameter. 

One  ounce  square  cover  glasses  for  use  when  Canada  balsam  is 
the  mounting  medium. 

These,  of  course,  may  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  as  they 
are  used,  but  it  is  well  to  have  at  least  these  numbers,  if 
the  student  intends  to  examine  the  various  morbid  tissues 
which  come  under  his  notice. 
k.  Labels  for  the  slides. 

/.    A  small  box  for  carrying  six  or  a  dozen  slides,  and  a  cabinet  to 

hold  the  above  ten  dozen  slides,  should  be  obtained,  in  order 

that  the  specimens  may  be  kept  clean  and  well  arranged. 

N,B, — The  slides  on  which  sections  are  mounted  should 

always  be  kept  flat,  and  in  trays,  not  boxes. 

m,  A  soft  linen  cloth.    An  old  pocket  handkerchief  is,  perhaps,  the 

best  cloth  one  can  use. 
n.  A  couple  of  black  lead  pencils — HB  and  HHHH. 
Half  a  dozen  lithographic  pens. 
A  small  box  of  moist  water  colours,  with  brushes. 
Some  ordinary  mounts  to  be  cut  into  drawing  cards. 
o.  A  packet  of  white  filter  papers. 
p.  A  freezing  microtome  (§  72,  p.  51). 

81.  The  following  reagents,  which  should  be  in  one-ounce  glass- 
stoppered  bottles.  These  marked  J^  should  have  a  glass  rod  nearly 
as  long  as  the  bottle  fused  into  the  glass  stopper.  The  end  of  this 
rod  must  be  well  rounded,  not  pointed.  Those  marked  IV  should  be 
in  wide-mouthed  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

REAGENTS  IN  GENERAL  USE. 

For  staining  tissues  : — 
R.  Ranvier's  picro-cannine  staining  fluid  (§  77,  p.  55). 

Logwood  staining  fluid  (§  78,  p.  59). 
R.  Carmine      da       do.    (§  79,  p.  60). 

Methylaniline  violet  (§  82,  p.  64). 
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R,  Iodine  staining  fluid  (i  85,  p.  66). 

Eosine  -^  7o  solution  (g  80^  p.  6i). 

kenaut*s  eosinated  hsematozylic  glycerine  (i  81,  p.  62). 
W.  Osmic  acid  )^  7.  solution,  in  bottle  covered  with  brown  paper  (|  86  p.  67). 
Other  reagents : — 

Acetic  acid,  I  to  4  (§  lOO^  pu  74). 
F.  Glacial  acetic  acid  <§  I00|  p.  74). 
R,  Caustic  potash  40  7.  solution  (i  loi,  pu  74). 

Ether  (§  102,  p.  74). 

Chloroform  (§  102,  p.  74). 

Strong  ammonia  (for  fungi,  &c. ). 

Saturated  solution  of  oxalic  add  (i  82,  p.  ^)» 
R,  Neutral  saline  solution  ()(  7*  solution  of  common  salt)  (§  34,  pu  32). 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  5  j^  solution  (g  loj,  p.  75). 

Absolute  alcohol  (§  104,  p.  75). 

Oil  of  cloves  ^§  104,  p.  75). 

MOUNTING  FLUIDS. 

R,  Farrant*s  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

R,  Glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76). 

R,  Iodine  mounting  fluid  (§  83,  p.  66). 

R.  Canada  balsam,  or  dammar  mounting  fluid  (|  108,  p.  78). 

CEMENTS. 
IV,  French  glue,  gold  size,  or  a  solution  of  indiambber  or  gelatine  (§  112,  p.  80). 
iV.  Zinc  while  cement  (§  iii,  p.  79). 
IK  Benzole  (§113,  p.  80). 

larger  bottles  containing — 
Methylateil  spirit. 
Distilled  water. 

SPECIAL  REAGENTS. 
For  staining  : — 
Aniline  blue  black  (§  87,  p.  6S). 
Gentian  violet  (§  88,  p.  69) ;  Magenta  (§  89,  p.  69) ;  or  fuchsin  solution, 

(§  92»  p.  70). 
Bismarck  brown,  chrj'soidin  or  methylene  blue  solutions  (§  94,  p.  71,  ei  sfi/.). 
Iodine  green  (§  85,  p.  67). 

Other  aniline  dyes  :  *  — 
Gold  chloride  j^  7o  solution  in  distilled  water  (§  97,  p.  72). 
Silver  nitrate  j-^  "/^  solution  in  distilleti  water  (§  98,  p.  73)  (for  tumours,  &c). 

The  bottles  in  which  these  two  reagents  are  kept  should  be  carefully 
covered  with  brown  paper. 

Other  reagents : — 
Nitric  acid,  I  in  4  distilled  water  (§  69,  p.  49). 
Turpentine  (§  104,  p.  75). 
R,  Camphor  mounting  fluid  (§  107,  p.  77). 


^  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  special  stains  are  referred  to  a  full  description 
of  the  various  aniline  dyes  in  Dr.  Hencage  Gibbcs's  *'  Practical  Histology  and 
Pathology." 
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Directions  for  working  with  the  Microscope. 

82.  Take  out  the  draw-tube  and  screw  on  the  No.  3  or  one-inch 
objective,  use  the  No.  3  eye-piece  and  close  the  telescopic  tube,  wipe 
the  two  ends  of  the  ocular  with  a  piece  of  soft  chamois  leather,  or  a 
silk  handkerchief,  using,  if  the  glasses  are  greasy,  a  little  weak 
ammonia ;  then  bring  the  lens  nearly  down  to  the  level  of  the  stage, 
and  illuminate  the  field  by  reflecting  the  light  upwards,  by  means  of 
the  sub-stage  mirror,  through  a  large  aperture  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
best  light  to  use  is  that  taken  from  the  north,  reflected  from  a  bank 
of  white  cloud ;  for  night-work,  a  lamp  as  already  described  must  be 
used.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  a  screen  of  white  tissue  paper 
placed  before  the  lamp  would  modify  both  light  and  heat.  I  tried 
this,  and  the  results  were  excellent.  An  opal  globe  serves  the  same 
purpose.  If  any  specks  arie  visible  against  the  bright  field,  turn  the  eye- 
piece, and  if  the  specks  move,  they  are  on  the  eye-piece  and  not  on  the 
objective.  If  there  is  simply  blurring  or  cloudiness  of  the  field,  the  objec- 
tive is  dirty,  and  should  be  cleaned.  Having  placed  a  slide  on  the  stage, 
gradually  draw  the  tube  upwards^  or  work  it  upwards  with  the  coarse 
adjustment;  at  the  same  time  move  the  slide  over  the  stage  with  the  left 
hand,  and  look  down  the  tube,  until  the  specimen  becomes  visible. 
Then  with  the  fine  adjustment  bring  the  object  accurately  into  focus. 

By  commencing  with  low  powers  near  the  stage  (about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  away)  there  is  less  danger  of  bringing  a  very  low  power,  say  a 
two  or  four  inch  objective,  down  on  the  slide. 

In  all  cases,  the  general  features  of  the  object  should  be  first  care- 
fully studied,  as  much  is  to  be  learned  from  such  a  study,  which  can 
only  be  made  under  the  low  power. 

Place  in  the  centre  of  the  field  any  part  of  the  object  which  is  to  be 
further  examined,  and  screw  on  the  high  p)ower  lens,  or  turn  round 
the  arm  of  the  nose-piece  to  which  the  high  power  lens  is  screwed. 
Centre  a  small  aperture  of  the  diaphragm.  The  lens  is  now  placed 
at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  stage,  and  is  gradually 
brought  down  by  means  of  the  coarse  adjustment  to  the  point  at  which 
the  outline  of  the  specimen  may  be  clearly  seen  (the  directions  given 
above  as  to  looking  through  the  microscope  whilst  the  object  is  being 
focussed  still  being  borne  in  mind) ;  then  focus  more  carefully  with 
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i^Bott.  In  ssDg  tbc  tu^  power,  die  b 
Mae  to  tiMC  bring  tbc  fens  down  into  ibe  Canada  balsam  or  otber 
MMUBUng  floid.  Oldest  vaj  great  care  be  taken  to  attend  to  the 
dtroctiaM  grvcn ;  and  iriien  this  occms,  it  is  bvU  to  leukciBber  that  the 
f""*^"  bakaai  majr  be  dissolved  off  bjr  means  of  a  diop  of  dove  oil, 
■incil  Aoold,  howevg,  be  ronoved  at  once,  or  it  wiU  loosen  the  fenscs 
fmm  Ibek  Ktlii^  where  the;  are  cemented  a-ith  Canada  balsam. 

In  reading  the  above  directions,  it  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  has 
been  said  about  changing  the  eye-piece.  This  is  intentional,  and  the 
audent  will  find  that  it  is  better  to  accustom  himself  to  a  »agle  eye- 
jHCcc.  and  to  alter  the  magnifying  power  by  means  of  the  objectives, 
rather  than  by  the  eye-piece.  With  s,  perfect  lens,  any  eye-piece  may 
be  used,  but  where  there  are  the  very  slightest  defects  in  the  lens, 
these  are,  of  course,  magnified  by  the  higher  eye-pieces,  which  nugnify 
only  the  image  given  by  the  objective.  The  same  holds  good  as 
rt-gards  lengthening  the  tube.  When  possible,  work  wiili  the  shorter 
tube,  for,  althou^  greater  naagaifytng  power  is  obtained  when  the 
tube  is  drawn  out,  the  definition  is  not  so  gooil,  except  with  first-class 
lenses,  and  in  a  vef>*  strong  light 

The  student  should  accustom  himself  to  n-ork  with  the  microscope 
in  a  vertical  position,  as  the  fingers  can  move  the  slide  much  more 
steadily  over  a  level  stage.  With  the  high  power,  the  clips  gently 
pressed  down  on  to  the  slide  will  prove  of  veiy  great  service  in  con- 
trolling its  movements. 

Before  setting  to  work,  see  that  both  slides  and  cover  glasses  arc 
perfectly  clean.  The  slides,  as  a  rule,  are  pretty  free  from  grease  or 
bard  film  when  they  are  supplied,  and  cm  be  readily  cleansed  by 
thoroughly  washing  them  in  clean  water,  and  drying  them  carefully 
with  an  old  clolh.  New  cover  glasses  are  generally  more  or  less 
coutcd  with  grease,  or  with  a  hard  film,  wliicli  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
wairr  alone.  1~o  cleanse  them,  put  them  into  a  (est  glass,  and  cover 
them  with  some  strong  acid  (nitric,  sul[jhuric  or  acetic),  leave  them 
in  it  for  a  cuuple  of  hours,  pour  olf  the  acid,  and  wash  well  with  clean 
water,  then  again  with  meiliylated  spirit,  after  which  they  may  be 
dried  with  an  old  handkerchief.  When  oice  clean,  they  should 
always  be  held  by  the  edges,  and  never  laid  down  flat,  but  should 
be  tilted  up  against  the  microscope  until  required.    Cover  glasses 
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may  be  cleaned  in  large  quantities,  left  in  water  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  dried  as  they  are  required  for  use. 

S3.  Method  of  applying  a  cover  glass. — Take  a  cover  glass  by  the 
edges  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  Allow 
the  edge  to  the  left  to  come  in  contact  with  the  left  edge  of  the  drop 
of  mounting  fluid.  Then  with  a  needle  held  under  the  right  hand, 
and  under  the  right  edge  of  the  cover,  allow  it  to  descend  slowly, 
taking  care  that  it  drives  the  fluid  evenly  before  it  and  encloses  no 
air  bubbles.  If  this  cover  is  perfectly  clean,  the  operation  is  readily 
performed,  but  if  it  is  at  all  dirty,  a  considerable  crop  of  air  bubbles 
is  sure  to  result,  though  the  greatest  care  be  taken.  Any  air  bubbles 
in  the  mounting  medium  should  be  carefully  removed  with  the  point 
of  a  needle  before  the  cover  glass  is  applied. 

Examination  of  Fresh  Tissues. 

84.  For  the  pathologist,  even  more  than  for  the  student  of  histology, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  tissues  in  a  fresh  condition.  In  making  such 
examinations  the  tissues  must  be  bathed  in  a  medium  which  will  not 
change  either  the  appearances  or  the  vital  properties  of  their  various 
elements  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Such  media  are  called 
neutral,  normal,  or  indifferent.  Where  possible,  tissue  elements  should 
be  examined  in  the,  fluid  in  which  they  are  normally  bathed.  Pus, 
blood,  &c,  always  contain  sufficient  fluid  to  allow  of  the  corpuscles 
being  easily  mounted;  and  when  mounted,  the  corpuscles  remain 
comi^aratively  unchanged,  until  the  quality  of  the  fluid  is  altered  by 
evaporation,  or  until  the  altered  temperature  begins  to  tell  upon  them. 
Where  larger  sections  or  fragments  are  to  be  examined,  it  is  necessary 
to  extemporise  a  neutral  medium  in  which  to  bathe  the  tissue.  In 
the  case  of  gland  tissue,  nerve  fibrils,  splenic  pulp,  and  other  like 
delicate  and  unstable  tissues,  such  a  fluid  is  essential.  Any  of  the 
following  fluids  may  be  used  : — 

1.  Aqueous  humour  taken  from  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  of 
a  newly  killed  ox,  by  puncturing  the  cornea  with  a  triangular  knife. 
This  of  course  is  available  only  in  small  quantities. 

2.  Serous  fluids,  such  as  that  taken  from  the  pericardial  sac  (which 
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is  always  procurable  in  the  post  mortem  room),   or  amniotic  fluid, 
which  is  not  so  readily  obtained. 

3.  To  either  of  these  serous  fluids  iodine  may  be  added  to  form 
iodised  serum.     Il  is  prepared  by  adding 

1  part  tincture  of  iodine  to 
100  |)arts  of  the  serous  fluid. 
To  each  ounce  of  the  fluid  add  a  couple  of  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  filter.     This  fluid  may  be  kepi  for  some  time,  but  should  be  pre- 
pared fresh  whenever  opportunity  occurs.     Its  disadvantages  are  that 
it  alters  the  tissues  slighily,  and  stains  them  yellow. 

4.  Salt  solution. — ^Three-quarters  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  neutral  solution,  and  is  the  most 
convenient  of  all ;  in  addition  to  which  it  alters  the  tissues  but 
slightly.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  sodium  chloride  to  redness  ;  cool- 
ing it  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolving  7J-4  parts  by  weight  io  1000 
parts  by  measure  of  distilled  water. 

85.  Tissues  teased  out  in  any  of  the  above  fluids,  and  then  mounted 
in  ihem,  retain  their  normal  appearance  and  structure  10  a  very  great 
extent  and  for  a  suflUcient  length  of  time  to  allow  of  a  careful  exami- 
nation. To  tease  out  a  tissue  snip  ofl"  a  small  fragment  with  the 
cur\-ed  scissors,  put  it  on  a  clean  glass  slide  with  a  small  quantity  of 
the  neutral  fluid  ;  then  with  one  of  the  needles  fix  the  piece  of  tissue 
at  one  margin,  and  with  the  other  tear  off  small  fragments  ;  these 
smaller  fragments  are  fixed  with  one  needle,  and  torn  with  the  other  in 
just  the  same  manner,  until  they  are  small  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
examination.  Put  on  a  cover  glas.s,  and  then  place  on  the  stage  of 
the  microscope.  In  this  operation  a  simple  or  dissecting  microscope 
will  proved  of  great  assistance.  This  may  be  easily  extemjwrised  from 
the  bull's  eye  condenser  by  fitting  a  ring  of  blackened  cardboard  into 
the  brass  frame  on  the  plane  surface  of  the  condenser.  It  is  used  as  a 
5im])le  lens,  leaving  it  attached  to  the  body  of  the  microsco[>e,  or 
fastening  it  to  any  upright  bar,  say  of  a  retort  stand.  {The  perforated 
cardboard,  the  student  will  know,  acts  as  n  diaphragm.) 

36.  The  salt  solution  is  also  used  in  the  process  known  as  "  pencil- 
ling."   A  thin  section  of  the  tissue  cut  fresh  and  placed  on  a  glass 
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slide  is  covered  with  the  fluid,  and  then  beaten  with  a  camel  hair 
pencil.  In  the  case  of  a  section  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  the  cells,  by 
this  method,  are  set  free  from  the  network  of  delicate  tissue  in  which 
they  lie,  and  the  different  elements  may  be  examined. 

A  similar  result  may  be  more  effectually  obtained  by  shaking  the 
section  in  a  test  tube  containing  a  quantity  of  the  salt  solution. 

87.  Lastly,  thin  sections  of  fresh  tissues  should  always  be  examined 
both  unstained  and  stained. 

To  make  a  section  of  most  fresh  tissues  with  an  ordinary  razor  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  in  its  place  a  Valentine's  knife  is 
most  frequently  used.  This  instrument  is  set,  to  cut  sections  of  a 
certain  thickness,  between  its  two  parallel  blades ;  it  is  first  drawn  by 
a  single  movement  through  the  organ  of  which  a  section  is  to  be  made, 
then  suddenly  turned,  and  a  sharp  cut  made  at  a  considerable  angle 
to  the  first  cut,  so  as  to  separate  the  section  from  the  tissue.  The 
blades  are  then  unscrewed  under  water  (it  is  best  to  use  the  saline 
solution  in  which  to  manipulate  the  sections  so  made),  and  the 
section  is  transferred  to  a  slide. 

88.  To  transfer  to  the  slide,  always  have  plenty  of  water  in  the 
basin.  Take  the  slide  in  the  left  hand,  and  plunge  it  into  the  water 
in  such  a  position  that  its  under  surface  forms  an  angle  of  about  6o^ 
with  the  table ;  by  moving  the  slide  gently  in  the  water  the  section  is 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin  (if  it  has  sunk) ;  then,  with  a 
needle  in  the  right  hand,  gently  draw  one  edge  of  the  section  on  to 
the  slide,  fix  it  there,  and  withdraw  the  slide  from  the  water  when  the 
part  of  the  section  last  in  the  water  is  floated  out  on  to  the  slide. 
The  slide  is  now  turned  round,  and  the  margin  which  was  first  fixed 
may  be  floated  out  in  the  same  way ;  and  underlying  or  overlapping 
edges  are  similarly  treated  until  the  section  is  spread  out,  perfectly 
flat,  on  the  glass  slip. 

Remember  in  doing  this  (i)  to  draw  the  margin  a  little  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  slide  when  fixing  the  first  edge,  in  order  that  the  section 
may  be  near  the  centre ;  and  (2)  after  fixing  the  edge  with  the  needle, 
not  to  touch  the  section  with  the  needle  again,  but  to  trust  entirely  to 
the  movement  in  the  water  to  spread  out  the  crumpled  edges.      Put 
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on  a  cover  glass  (g  33,  p.  31),  and  esamine.     A  second  section  is  lo 
be  stained. 

The  best  stains  for  these  fresh  specimens  arc  piaxKarmine  (§  77, 
p.  5s);  methylaniline  violet  (§  Sz,  p.  64);  magenta  (g  89,  p.  69); 
methylene  blue  (S  94.  p.  ?')•  aniline  blue  black  for  nerve  cells 
(Ilevan  Lewis),  {%  87,  p.  68) ;  and  osmic  acid  (^  86,  p.  67).  Mount  tn 
glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76) ;  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77) ;  or  Canada 
balsam  (%  108,  p.  78). 


89.  A  number  of  fresh  sections  may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by 
means  of  Cathcart's  microtome  (§  71,  p.  51).  A  drop  of  gum  is 
nearly  frozen,  then  a  thin  slice  of  the  tissue  to  be  cut  is  placed  on 
this,  a  little  tr.ore  gum  is  painted  round  the  edges,  the  tissues  are 
frozen  just  firm  enough  to  cut  easily;  make  sections  and  mount. 
This  is  an  entremcly  satisfactory  way  of  making  a  microscopic  exami- 
nation in  the  post  mortem  room,  as  sections  so  made  are  thin  enough 
to  be  mounted  and  stained  for  a  more  complete  examination  at  a 
later  period,  though  of  course  they  do  not  remain  unaltered  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

Lvjeaios  of  Tissues. 
In  particular  researches  it  is  often  necessary  to  inject  organs  or 
tissues  before  they  are  cut  up  or  hardened.  In  making  such  in- 
jections it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
patient  has  been  dead  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  not  only  have 
the  tissues  undei^one  considerable  structural  changes  during  that 
time,  but  have  become  considerably  lowered  in  temperature.  For 
these  reasons,  a  gelatine  injection  fluid  cannot  be  forced  into  the 
smaller  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels,  unless  certain  precautions 
are  observed  to  present  the  too  rapid  solidification  of  the  gelatine. 
The  tissues  must  be  slightly  heated  throughout  up  to  100°  F.,  or 
jSj^"  C.  In  some  cases  such  an  elevation  of  temperature  might  give 
rise  to  considerable  alterations  in  the  tissues,  especially  where  there 
is  much  epithelium,  which  has  already  become  somewhat  changed 
during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  death ;  and  here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  colii  injection,  or  one  which  is 
,  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
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40.  Coid  Injection  Fluids  No,  i. — Richardson^ s  Blue. 
Take  of 

a.  Ferric  sulphate   .  .10  grains. 
Distilled  water    .        .         .         i  ounce — dissolve. 

Take  of 

b.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium         32  grains. 
Distilled  water    .         .         .         i  ounce — dissolve. 

Take  of 

c.  Water 2  ounces. 

Glycerine     .         .         .         .         i  ounce. 

Alcohol  ....  I  ounce — mix  thoroughly. 
Add  the  iron  solution  gradually  to  the  ferrocyanide  solution,  keeping 
the  mixture  well  shaken  in  a  bottle.  A  beautiful  greenish  blue  fluid 
is  the  result  Add  c  and  shake  vigorously.  This  may  be  kept  always 
ready  for  use.  Before  injecting,  however,  it  is  safer  to  give  the  bottle 
anolher  good  shaking.  This  injection  is  so  fine  that  it  may  be  used 
for  injecting  the  smallest  capillary  blood-vessels.  For  instance,  in  a 
leg  amputated  for  a  circular  ulcer,  this  injection,  forced  into  the  tibial 
vessels,  passes  readily  into  the  vascular  loops  near  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer,  giving  it  a  blue  colour,  where  before  the  injection  there  was 
a  raw  red  appearance. 

41.  Coid  Injection,  No,  2, 

Soluble  Prussian  blue  is  also  a  very  convenient  form  of  cold  in- 
jecting fluid.     Buy  the  Prussian  blue  ready  prepared.     Take  of 
Soluble  Prussian  blue  ....  2  parts. 

Distilled  water 100  parts. 

Dissolve  the  Prussian  blue,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  or 
acetic  acid  before  injecting. 

After  injection  the  organ  is  to  be  plunged  into  weak  methylated 
spirit  (equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water),  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  have  been  added ;  it  is  left  in  this  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  it  may  be  cut  up  and  the  hardening  process  continued,  or 
it  may  be  hardened  from  the  first  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  or 
picric  acid  (§  63,  p.  47).  When  sections  of  these  are  made,  they 
should  again  be  washed  in  weak  acid  and  mounted  in  camphor 
mounting  fluid  (§  107,  p.  77),  or  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 
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42.  Rutherford  mentions  two  injection  masses  recommended  by 
Ludwig,  which  appear  to  promise  well ;  bui  the  writer  has  had  no 
experience  of  their  use. 

The  first  of  them  is  used  for  injecting  the  bile  ducts.  Asphalte 
is  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  filtered.  The  special  advantage  of 
this  fluid  is  "  that  chloroform,  being  an  extremely  mobik  fluid,  flows 
readily  along  the  vessels,  and  that  it  readily  evaporates  and  leaves 
them  filled  by  a  solid  black  mass." 

The  second,  "  a  solution  of  alcannin,  in  turpentine  or  in  chloroform, 
is  used  by  Ludwig  for  injecting  lymphatics.  The  solution  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  Both  the  turpentine  and  the  chloroform  flow 
readily.  When  the  latter  is  employed  the  chloroform  evaporates,  and 
leaves  the  alcannin  in  the  vessels." 

43.  Nitrate  of  silver  cannot  as  a  nile  be  employed  by  the  patho- 
logist as  an  injection,  as  the  tissues  are  dead  before  he  can  deal 
with  them,  and  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  act  at  all  readily  upon 
dead  tissues.  In  the  case  of  tumours,  however,  which  may  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  removed,  thin  slices  of  the  tissue  may  be 
injected  by  absorjjtion.  Thin  sections  are  placed  in  a  half  per 
cenL  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (g  98,  p.  73),  and  left  for  twelve 
hours.  They  are  then  transferred  to  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
methylated  spirit  and  glycerine.  The  sections  should  be  mounted 
in  glycerine. 

44.  The  following  solutions  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
can  only  be  used  in  the  case  of  animals  newly  killed  or  where  the 
organs  can  be  warmed  to  blood-heat. 


Carmine  Celalint  Iitjectt 
Take  of 

a.  Carmine  (inire) 
Liq.  ammonia        . 
Distilled  water 
Put  the  tarmine  in  a  mortar,  and  pour 
almost  black  paste  will  be  formed  if  ihi 


the  water,  and  set  the  solution  aside  to  filter, 


4  parts  by  weight. 

8  parts  by  measure. 
50  parts  by  measure, 
m  the  ammonia,  when  an 
pure;  pour  on 
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b.  Take  of  pure  gelatine  (Cox  and  Coignet's)  lo  parts  by  weight, 
place  in  a  narrow  glass  jar,  and  add  sufficient  distilled  water  to  cover 
it ;  allow  it  to  stand  until  all  the  water  is  absorbed,  and  the  gelatine 
is  thoroughly  softened. 

Warm  solution  (a)  in  an  earthenware  jar  or  basin,  placed  in  a  pan 
of  water  (kept  nearly  boiling  on  a  gas  jet  or  near  the  fire),  and  add 
the  gelatine;  stir  thoroughly,  and  add  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  alkalinity  of  the  ammonia  is 
neutralised  and  the  fluid  even  slightly  acid. 

The  point  at  which  this  takes  place  will  be  recognised  by  the  fact 
that  the  pungent  odour  of  the  ammonia  is  gradually  lost,  and  that  of 
acetic  acid  substituted,  and  also  that  a  precipitation  of  the  carmine 
takes  place,  when  the  fluid  loses  its  bright  carmine  transparent  colour 
and  turns  to  a  dull  brownish  red.  In  order  to  keep  this  solution, 
a  small  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  may  be  added  to  the  warmed  mass. 
After  injection  with  this  fluid,  keep  the  organ  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  equal  parts  spirit  and  water,  to  which  some  acetic  or  hydrochloric 
acid  (i  part  to  loo)  has  been  added.  Then  continue  hardening  as 
directed  (§  54,  p.  44),  with  spirit. 

45.  Soluble  Prussian  Blue  and  Gelatine  Injection  Mass, 

a.  Take  of  soluble  Prussian  blue     .         5  parts  by  weight. 
Distilled  water      .  60  parts  by  measure. 

Dissolve  thoroughly,  add  gelatine  mass  {b  of  carmine  gelatine  mass), 
warm  in  the  same  manner,  and  add  the  salicylic  acid.  Harden  the 
tissues  as  directed  for  the  carmine  gelatine  injection. 

In  these  injections  the  pigment  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  but 
when  the  acid  is  added,  it  is  precipitated,  and  hence  cannot  diff'use 
through  the  tissues,  whilst  the  gelatine  still  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  division.  This  form  of  injection  has  this  very  great 
advantage  over  the  fluid  injections,  that  it  keeps  the  vessels  distended, 
as  the  gelatine  is  rapidly  hardened  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol,  and 
is  not  driven  out  when  the  injection  tube  is  withdrawn  next  day. 

46.  A  solution  of  gelatine  prepared  as  above,  but  without  the 
colouring  material,  is  also  an  extremely  good  distending  mass.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  but  takes  on  stains,  especially  carmine,  very  readily. 
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47.  TkUrsc/is  Transparmi  Yeilow  Injectkm,  which,  according  to 
Yzty.  recuiies  a  considerable  amoont  of  care  to  be  exercised  in  its 
prepiLraiion,  is  made  as  follows : — ^Take  of 

a.  Chromate  of  pota^     .        .        .         i  part 

Water ii  parts — dissolve. 

t.  Nitrate  of  lead     ....         i  part 

Water ii  parts— dissolve. 

Mix  I  part  of  a  with  4  parts  of  a  concentrated  solution  tX  gelatine 
( iTijjic  by  washing  good  gelatine  for  an  hour  with  distilled  water,  and 
then  soaking  for  twenty-four  hours  in  enough  distilled  water  to  cover 
the  £;elatine;  heating  this  gendy  over  a  water  bath,  and  filtering 
through  clean  white  flannel;  this  should  be  done  each  time  the 
injection  mass  is  prepared)  in  a  porcebin  jar.  In  a  second  jar  mix 
2  i^ans  of  d  with  4  parts  of  the  gelatine  mixture.  Carefully  mix  these 
two  gelatine  masses  at  a  temperature  of  from  25*  to  32*  C,  stirring 
rapidly  with  a  glass  rod ;  then  heat  in  a  water  bath  to  about  from 
70'  to  I  go'  C.  for  an  hour,  and  filter  through  flannel  In  order  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  sediment,  a  further  heating  and  filtering 
may  be  necessary. 

Injecting  Apparatus. 

48.  I.  Cannulas  of  dilTerent  sizes,  which  are  generally  made  of  brass. 
The  cannula  should  have  a  projecting  rim  near  the  nozzle,  so  that 
when  tied  it  cannot  slip  out  of  the  vessel ;  there  should  also  be 
a  cross-bar,  to  which  the  threads  may  be  fixed  after  tying  round  the 
rim.  This,  of  course,  acts  as  a  further  preventive  to  the  slipping  out 
of  the  cannula. 

For  very  small  cannulas,  gla^s  tubing  drawn  out  and  cut  beyond  the 
thinnest  part,  so  as  to  form  a  bulb,  may  be  substituted  for  the  brass. 
Notch  the  glass  with  a  fine  triangular  tile,  and  then  round  off  the 
edges  in  a  blow-pipe  flame. 


li^.iimi 


II.  (a,)  A  syringe  of  considerable  size;  or 
{b.)  A  constant  pressure  apparatus. 

III.   A  piece  of  brass  tubing  with  a  stoi>-cock. 
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All  the  cannube  are  made  so  that  they  will  fit  on  to  one  end  of  this 
tube.  An  adapter  of  indiarubber  tubing  may  be  used  for  the  glass 
cannuke.  The  other  end  receives  either  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  or 
the  tube  from  the  constant  pressure  apparatus. 

49.  Select  the  nozzle  which  appears  to  be  about  the  size  of  the 
vessel  to  be  injected.  Make  an  oblique  incision  into  the  vessel,  and 
push  in  the  cannula ;  pass  a  piece  of  thin  but  strong  twine  around  the 
vessel  and  the  cannula,  and  tie  firmly,  drawing  the  tube  back  until 
the  rim  comes  against  the  knot ;  make  a  second  knot,  and  pass  the 
two  ends  of  the  twine  around  the  transverse  bars  on  the  tube,  and 
make  them  fast  Into  the  open  tube  drop  the  injection,  drop  by 
drop,  until  it  is  full ;  put  in  the  stop-cock  tube  with  the  tap  open ;  fill 
it  in  the  same  way,  and  turn  the  tap  off.  If  the  syringe  is  used,  it 
should  be  of  such  a  size  that  it  ^ill  hold  from  four  to  six  ounces. 
Fill  with  the  injection  fluid,  and  then  turn  the  nozzle  upwards,  drive 
the  piston  up  gently,  until  all  air  bubbles  are  expelled  and  only  the 
fluid  comes.  Open  the  stop-cock  and  allow  the  fluid  to  drop  in  as 
before ;  when  the  tube  is  filled,  put  in  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  and 
slowly  rotate  the  handle  of  the  piston,  and  force  home,  gradually 
driving  the  injection  into  the  vessels.  This  cannot  be  done  too  sloivly 
and  steadily.  The  syringe  may  have  to  be  filled  several  times,  and 
each  time  the  same  routine  must  be  gone  through  in  order  to  keep 
out  air  from  the  vessels. 

50.  In  place  of  the  syringe,  the  constant  pressure  apparatus  may 
be  used  with  advantage,  as  by  it  the  pressure  may  be  graduated  to 
a  nicety,  and  the  injection  may  be  made  as  slowly  as  is  wished. 
Ludwig's  mercury  pressure  apparatus,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is 
usually  employed ;  but  Stirling's  water  pressure  apparatus  is  perhaps 
at  once  the  cheapest,  the  most  readily  made,  and  quite  as  convenient 
as  any.  It  is  constructed  as  follows : — Get  a  large  wide-mouthed 
bottle  and  a  smaller  one.  Have  these  well  fitted  with  corks.  In  the 
larger  cork  bore  four  holes,  and  in  the  smaller  one,  two.  Into  two  of 
the  four  holes  in  the  larger  cork  fit  two  straight  tubes,  one  passing 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  the  other  passing  for  a  distance  of 
half  an  inch  only  through  the  cork.  On  this  latter  tube  should  be  a 
stop-cock,  and  fitted  above  it  is  a  mercurial  manometer  by  which  the 
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pressure  is  to  be  measured.    This  connsts  gimply  of  a 
S-shaped  tube  turned  through  a  right  angle,  one  bend  vH 


Flc.  2.— Ciiiiilant  [VL-Asure  npparatus  as  iltnCTiljed.  Hie  fourth  lube, 
wilh  sinii-ciick  fuT  allourin);  inpviis  and  egress  of  air,  nut  rcpmentcd  in 
the  iliigiain. 

is  filled  with  niLTCury.     Itt-'hind  this  tube  is  placed  an  index  board 
marked  off  in  quarter  inches  or  centimetres.     Into  the  other  holes 
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fit  a  couple  of  tubes  bent  at  right  angles,  each  passing  through  the 
cork  and  projecting  into  the  bottle  for  about  half  an  inch,  one  of 
them  having  ^  stop-cock  on  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube.  Into  the 
two  holes  in  the  smaller  cork  are  fitted  bent  tubes,  one  of  which 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  the  other  passing  in  for  only  half 
an  inch.  A  tin  cylinder  holding  a  couple  of  pints  or  more  of  water 
is  hung  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  by  means  of  a 
cord.  It  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  An  indiarubber  tube 
is  carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  tin  to  the  straight  tube  which  passes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  larger  vessel.  Pressure  from  a  water  main  may 
be  used  in  place  of  this  last  piece  of  apparatus.  From  the  open 
bent  tube  of  the  larger  bottle  a  piece  of  flexible  tubing  is  carried  to 
the  shorter  bent  tube  in  the  smaller  bottle,  and  attached  to  the 
longer  bent  tube  in  the  smaller  bottle  is  a  flexible  tube  with  a  nozzle 
which  will  fit  the  stop-cock  tube  fitted  into  the  cannula.  The  smaller 
bottle  is  filled  with  injection  fluid,  and  both  corks  are  fitted.  The 
stop-cock  on  the  short  tube  bent  at  right  angles  (in  the  larger  bottle) 
is  closed,  and  the  tin  vessel  is  gradually  raised ;  the  water  runs  into 
the  large  bottle  by  the  tube  passing  to  the  bottom ;  the  air  in  this 
large  bottle  is  gradually  compressed,  and  is  driven  into  the  smaller 
bottle,  and  the  increase  of  pressure  above  the  fluid  drives  it  out  of 
the  bottle  and  into  the  vessels  which  are  to  be  injected.  The 
pressure  in  the  vessels  is  indicated  by  the  manometer.  This 
pressure  is  very  readily  regulated  by  merely  raising  or  lowering  the 
tin  firom  which  the  water  gets  its  "  head,"  or  by  regulating  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  from  the  main.  The  pressure  should  com- 
mence at  half  an  inch  of  mercury,  and  be  very  gradually  raised  to 
three  or  four  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  or  tissue 
which  is  to  be  injected. 

Where  the  gelatine  injection  is  used,  the  organ  and  the  bottle 
containing  the  fluid  must  both  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  which 
should  be  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  (never 
above)  104*  F.  (40*  C.)  for  an  hour  before  the  injection,  and  during 
the  time  that  the  injection  is  running. 

N,B, — Always  fill  the  tubes  with  the  injection  fluid  before  attach- 
ing to  the  cannula  (the  cannula  having  been  already  filled),  in 
order  that  no  air  may  get  into  the  vessels. 
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Methods  of  Hakdening  Tissubs. 

51.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  with  nxMt  tiMues  an 
difficult  matter  to  get  good  sections  in  a  fresh  condition.  Not  oofy 
this,  but  when  sections  have  been  obtained,  it  is  fixind  that  die 
structural  elements  take  up  so  much  water  that  they  an  not  suf- 
ficiently well  defined,  and  the  examination  invariably  proves  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory.  To  get  ovor  these  diflicuIties--/A  to  obtain  diin 
sections  and  to  obviate  this  absoiption  of  water,  and  see  the  tissues 
in  the  natural  state  —it  is  found  necessary  to  haiden  them  or  to  ''fix 
the  tissue  elements  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  nonnal  form  and 
volume. " — ( Rutherford. ) 

In  this  fixing,  the  protopksm  %A  the  oeUs  is  tonghencd  and 
rendered  less  liable  to  take  up  fluids.  When  woridng  widi  normal 
tissues  which  have  been  removed  perfectly  fresh  from  the  body,  die 
greatest  care  is  nccessaiy  in  the  hardening  process;  and  thb  care  is 
even  more  necessary  in  the  hardening  of  pathological  spedmens 
which  have  generally  been  in  the  cadaver  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  and  have  therefore  undergone  considerable  change,  even  in 
cold  weather.  For  successful  pathological  investigation  so  much 
depends  on  this  preliminar>'  work,  that  the  student  is  advised  to  pay 
attention  to  even  the  most  minute  details  in  connection  with  it 

General  Directions, 

52.  J.  Put  the  tissues  away  at  once  in  the  hardening  fluid. 

b.  Cut  up  the  organ  with  a  sharp  knife  or  razor  (taking  care  to 
make  dean  cuts,  and  not  to  drag  or  tear  the  tissue)  into  blocks  about 
one  inch  square  and  half  an  inch  thick,  or  cubes,  each  side  of  which 
measures  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

r.  Put  a  bit  of  rag  or  some  cotton  wool,  saturated  with  the  harden- 
ing fluid,  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  then  put  in  four  or 
five  of  the  blocks  of  tissue ;  if  more  than  these  are  required,  put  in  a 
second  layer  of  rag  or  wadding,  a  second  layer  of  tissue,  and  so  on, 
but  the  proportion  of  tissue  to  fluid  should  never  be  greater  than 
a  to  aoL  Fill  the  jar  with  fluid,  bbel  carefully  with  the  name,  age, 
sd  sex  of  the  patient,  the  organ,  the  supposeil  morind  condition, 
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and  the  date  and  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  hardening 
process,  and  its  nature.  Put  it  away  in  a  cool  dark  place ;  an  under- 
ground cellar  is  as  good  a  place  as  can  be  used. 

d.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  pour  out  the  hardening  fluid, 
carefully  wash  out  the  jar  and  rinse  the  tissue  thoroughly  with  water 
to  get  clear  of  any  blood  or  other  deposit  which  may  have  settled, 
and  which  would,  if  left,  seriously  interfere  with  the  hardening 
process.  As  a  general  rule  fluids  have  again  to  be  changed  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  and  then  weekly  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

e.  The  tissue  should  be  carefully  examined  each  time  the  fluid 
is  changed,  and  its  consistency  ascertained.  When  the  hardening 
has  gone  on  satisfactorily  the  tissues  are  tough  and  firm.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  brittle,  which  they  do  if  the 
hardening  process  is  carried  on  too  far  or  imperfectly. 

f.  After  being  hardened  slowly,  the  tissues  are  removed  from  the 
fluid  generally  about  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  eighth  week, 
according  to  the  fluid  used,  and  if  not  hardened  in  spirit  they  are 
washed  for  several  hours  in  water  until  no  yellow  coloration  is  given 
to  it ;  after  which  they  are  transferred  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
methylated  spirit  and  water  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  to 
methylated  spirit,  in  which  they  are  left  until  required.  The  spirit 
may  become  cloudy,  in  which  case  it  must  be  changed,  and  again  as 
often  as  the  cloudiness  makes  its  appearance. 

g.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  give  definite  instructions  as 
to  the  fluid  to  be  used  in  individual  cases,  but  the  following  general 
rules  will  assist  materially  in  determining  what  should  be  the  nature 
of  the  hardening  fluid. 

(a,)  Where  a  tissue  is  hard  and  firm,  and  not  likely  to  shrivel 
on  the  abstraction  of  water,  and  where,  too,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  keep  the  blood  in  the  organ,  methy- 
lated spirit  may  be  used. 

(b,)  Where  there  is  much  blood  in  the  tissue  to  be  hardened,  or 
where  it  is  very  soft  or  oedematous,  use  Miiller's  fluid. 

(c)  For  small  objects  of  very  delicate  structure  use  osmic  acid. 

{d,)  If  bacilli  or  bacteria  are  suspected,  use  absolute  alcohol.  In 
some  cases,  however,  a  previous  treatment  with  Miiller's 
fluid  will  be  found  to  be  of  considerable  advantage. 
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Hardening  Fluids. 
53.  Absolute  alcohol  hardens  tissues  very  rapidly.  For  the  intes- 
tines, stomach,  and  pancreas,  dip  the  pieces  into  methylated  spirit, 
and  then  place  in  a  bottle  in  suFlicient  absolute  alcohol  to  cover 
them;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  wash  again  in  methylated 
spirit,  and  then  pour  over  them  about  twenty  limes  their  volume  of 
alcohol.  For  tubercle  of  organs,  anthrax  specimens,  &a,  plunge 
small  pieces  at  once  into  a  large  <|uantiiy  of  absolute  alcohol,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  until  thoroughly  hardened. 

34.  Methylated  spirit  is  used  principally  to  complete  the  hardening 
process,   but  it  may  also  be  used  as  above  for  very  finn  tissues, 

especially  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  epithelium  in  a  fresh 
condition.  If  used  alone,  as  for  waxy  liver,  it  is  changed  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  again  at  the  end  of  a  week.  Tissues 
hardened  in  this  way  are  ready  for  examination  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night. With  most  tissues  hardened  in  spirit,  it  is  well  to  put  them 
away  in  eiiual  parts  of  spirit  and  water,  and  only  to  put  them  into 
strong  spirit  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours ;  or  at  this  sLige  to  add 
weak  spirit  again,  and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  change  into 
strong  spirit.  It  is  here  specially  necessary  to  wash  away  all  the  pre- 
cipitated blood,  which  will  be  found  to  have  accumulated  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Change  the  spirit  at  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
and  cut  the  tissue  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  In  combination  with 
other  fluids,  methylated  spirit  is  of  very  gre.it  value. 

Chromic  acid,  alone  or  in  the  form  of  some  salt,  is  of  all  re- 
agents the  one  most  frequently  used.  Of  the  combinaiions  into 
which  it  enters— 

53,  J/w//<r'jy?w/rfis  themost  useful,  especially  in  ihe  preparation  of 
delicate  tissues,  in  which  it  fixes  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  rather 
than  hardens  them,  and  in  this  way  causes  but  little  shrinking  of  the 
tissues,  so  that  for  congested  organs  or  mucoid  tissues  it  is  liivaltuibte. 
To  prepare  it,  take  of 

Potassium  bichromate    ....         2%  parts. 

Sodium  sulphate i       ])art. 

Water  loo      parts. 
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Care  is  to  be  taken  to  put  in  only  one  volume  of  tissue  to  twenty  of 
fluid,  as  with  all  other  methods.  Change  the  fluid  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  third,  and  seventh  days,  and  then  at  the  end  of  each  week  till 
the  end  of  the  fifth;  transfer  to  water  for  several  hours  after  the 
tissue  has  been  in  the  fluid  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  then  again  to 
dilute  methylated  spirit ;  leave  in  this  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  then  preserve  in  strong  methylated  spirit  The  great 
advantage  of  Miiller's  fluid  is,  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  over- 
hardening,  and  although  the  process  takes  a  considerable  time,  the 
results  are  almost  invariably  satisfactory.  It  appears  that  the  sulphate 
of  sodium  can  penetrate  almost  any  tissues,  and  where  it  once  gets  in, 
the  bichromate  salt  can  follow.  Consequently,  it  is  not  so  essential 
that  the  pieces  should  be  small,  and  this  fluid  is  used  where  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  cut  up  the  tissue  into  small  cubes.  Commence  the 
hardening  process  as  soon  as  the  structures  are  taken  from  the  body, 
and  carry  on,  for  the  first  few  days  at  any  rate,  in  a  cool  dark  place. 

56.  MiiUef's  fluid  and  spirit  for  hardening  nerve  tissues,  brain, 
spinal  cord,  retina,  intestinal  muscle  and  glands,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best,  and  is  composed  of 

Miiller's  fluid 3  parts. 

Methylated  spirit      .        .         .         .         i  part. 
Cool  thoroughly  before  using. 

In  the  case  of  the  brain,  the  vessels  may  be  injected  daily  with 
this  fluid  before  the  organ  is  cut  up.  It  is  kept  for  four  or  five  days 
in  a  jar  of  the  same  fluid,  which  has  to  be  changed  daily,  and  then  it 
may  be  cut  up  as  described  (§  10^,  p.  13).  After  the  brain  or  cord 
has  been  in  this  fluid  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the  hardening  process 
is  to  be  continued  with  bichromate  of  ammonia  for  a  fortnight.  For 
hardening  other  tissues  follow  the  directions  given  for  hardening  with 
Miiller's  fluid. 

57.  Bichromate  of  potash  (saturated  solution)  may  also  be  used  for 
hardening  pieces  of  tissue  of  considerable  size,  especially  of  the  brain. 
It  must  be  used  in  large  quantities,  to  which  carbolic  acid  is  added 
(one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce),  and  the  fluid  is  not  changed,  but 
kept  saturated  by  the  addition,  from  time  to  time,  of  crystals  of  the 


bichromate  salt     It  hardens  siowly- 
in  a  cool  dark  place. 
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or  eight  weeks.     Keep 


68.  BichromaU  of  ammpiiia,  as  a  two  per  cent,  solution,  may  be 
used  either  to  harden  or  complete  the  hardening  of  the  nerve  centres 
especially,  but  it  may  be  employed  for  almost  any  tissue.  Use  at 
least  twenty  volumes  of  fluid  to  one  of  tissue,  change  at  the  end  of 
the  first,  third,  and  seventh  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fifth  weeks. 


59.  Where  it  is  wished  to  harden  tissues  more  rapidly,  a  solution 
of  chromic  acid  may  be  used.  It  should  not  be  stronger  than  one- 
sixth  per  cent,  solution,  or  the  outside  only  of  the  cube  is  hardened, 
and  rendered  briitle.  Where  this  or  any  of  the  following  chromic 
acid  compounds  are  employed,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pieces 
of  tissue  must  be  very  small  indeed  (except  in  the  case  of  the  lung) ; 
they  should  never  be  more  than  half  an  inch  in  any  diameter.  Use 
twenty  volumes  of  the  fluid  to  one  of  the  tissue.  Change  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  again  on  the  second  and  third  days,  and  then 
every  third  day  until  the  tissue  is  hard  and  tough,  A  careful  examina- 
tion should  be  made  about  the  eighth  day  to  see  that  the  hardening 
is  progressing  properly ;  for  if  the  tissues  are  left  in  the  chromic 
acid  mixture  loo  long  ihey  become  exceedingly  brittle.  'Wash  well 
allowing  a  stream  of  water  to  run  over  ihe  material  for  several  hours ; 
then  place  it  in  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  water,  leave 
for  twenly-four  hours,  and  transfer  to  pure  methylated  spirit. 

60.  In  place  of  pure  chromic  acid  a  mixture  of  thromU  add  and 
spirit  (Klein)  is  frequendy  used : — 

Chromic  acid,  one-sixth  to  one-third  per  cent,  solution,    2  parts. 

Methylated  spirit, i  part 

Change  the  fluid  three  times— once  a  day  for  three  days ;  after  this 
gradually  increase  the  proportion  of  spirit  in  the  fluid,  until  at  last 
only  methylated  spirit  is  used.  Such  a  method  answers  admirably  for 
hardening  the  lung  ;  the  process  is  completed  in  about  a  fortnight,  if 
the  fluid  is  changed  every  three d.iys  afier  the  aliiration  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fluids  has  commenced, 
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61.  Ammonium  chromaU, — Five  per  cent  solution,  filtered,  and 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  hardens  small  pieces  of  tissue,  or  pieces 
of  the  mesentery  or  omentum  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and 
is  especially  useful  in  studying  cell  structure.  In  employing  this 
mixture,  cut  the  tissues  into  very  small  pieces,  not  more  than  about 
one-sixth  to  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter;  place  in  about  ten  to 
fifteen  volumes  of  the  fluid ;  leave  until  hardened  (never  for  longer 
than  forty-eight  hours) ;  wash  thoroughly  in  water,  and  cut  at  once, 
or  transfer  to  weak  and  then  to  strong  spirit,  which  will  preserve  the 
tissue  until  required. 

None  of  the  above  hardening  media  give  a  permanent  colour  to  the 
tissues ;  but  the  two  following  not  only  harden,  but  also  stain  then). 

62.  Osmic  acid, — One-sixth  to  one-half  per  cent    (See  §  86,  p.  67.) 

68.  Picric  acid  saturated  solution, — Fill  a  bottle  with  distilled  water, 
add  excess  of  crystals  of  the  acid,  and  simply  fill  up  with  water  as  the 
fluid  is  used,  keeping  crystals  in  the  bottle  to  maintain  saturation. 
Tissues  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours ;  afterwards  treat  as  when  hardened  with  chromate  of 
ammonia.  The  great  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  it  hardens 
rapidly,  and  that  tissues  thus  hardened  are  stained  most  beautifully 
with  picro-carmine.  It  is  especially  useful  for  tumours  and  epithelial 
or  epidermic  structures  generally,  for  mesentery,  and  for  small  pieces 
of  gland. 

Kleinenberg's  picric  acid,  for  hardening  soft  sarcomata,  myxomatous 
tissues,  and  embryonic  tissues,  is  usually  made  as  follows  : — 

Saturated  watery  solution  of  picric  acid,         .         100  parts. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid,  ....  2  parts. 

Filter  to  remove  a  yellow  precipitate  which  is  formed, 
and  add 

Distilled  water,  300  parts. 

This  will  harden  the  above  tissues  in  from  three  to  twelve  hours. 

64.  Most  tissues,  when  hardened  in  the  above  solutions,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  gum  and  sugar  solution,  in  which  they  will  keep 
perfectly  well  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  if  sufficient  carbolic  acid 
is  added  to  the  mixture.     (See  §  70,  p.  50.) 
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Decalciftinc  SoLoncaia^ 
For  removing  lime  salts  from  bone  and  teedi,  md  at  fte 
hardemng  the  organic  mstter. 

60.  Pierk  atid  iofur^td  selutien,  made  as  above. 

It  takes  some  time  (two  or  three  weeks)  to  decalcify  bone,  when 
eight  or  ten  days  may  be  sufficient,  unless  the  pieces  axe  small ;  it  is 
especially  usefiil  for  softening  young  bones.  Use  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fluid,  and  odd  crystals  from  time  to  time ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
change  at  aU  until  the  bone  is  ready  for  cutting ;  when  the  bone  is 
ready,  wash  out  the  picric  acid  by  soaking  in  water,  and  transfer  Hrst 
to  weak  and  then  to  strong  ^trit  to  presenre  the  specimen. 

66.  Chromic  and  nitrie  adifiuid  is  made  as  follows  >— Take  of 

Chromic  acid       .        .        .         i  pan. 

Distilled  water     .        .        .     200  parts. 
Dissolve,  and  add 

Strong  nitric  acid  2  parts. 

Put  small  pieces  of  bone  into  twenty  times  their  volume  (^  the  fluid ; 
change  every  third  day  until  the  end  of  the  second  week ;  wash  weO 
in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  transfer  first  to  weak  and  then 
to  strong  spirit  (§  59,  p.  46). 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  this  method ;  the  organic  parts  of 
the  bone  are  hardened,  whilst  the  nitric  acid  removes  very  thoroughly 
all  the  calcareous  materials. 

Simple  Decalcipving  Solittions. 

67.  Hydrochloric  acid,  ten  per  cent,  solution.  This  removes  the 
calcareous  matter  very  thoroughly,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
causes  fibrous  tissues  to  swell  up.  It  is  useful,  however,  for  softening 
injected  bone.  When  it  is  wished  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the 
softened  fibrous  tissue  Von  Ebner's  solution  is  used. 

68.  Vm  Ebtta's  solution. — ^To  prepare  this,  take  of 

Common  salt 10  parts. 

Water 100  parts. 

Hydrochloric  acid       ....  r  part 
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Use  two  or  three  hundred  volumes  of  this  to  eax:h  volume  of  bone, 
and  add  sufficient  acid  day  by  day  to  thoroughly  decalcify  the  bone. 
When  this  is  attained,  the  bone  may  be  bent  like  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber.  It  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  in  water  for  a  few 
hours,  and  transferred  to  a  ten  per  cent  salt  solution  until  all  acid 
reaction  disappears  (change  the  salt  solution  daily),  ^ount  the 
sections  in  the  ten  per  cent  salt  solution. 

Fluids  used  for  softening  other  Tissues,  or  dissolving  out 
certain  substances,  so  as  not  to  set  free  the  individual 
elements. 

69.  There  are  numerous  substances  recommended  in  the  physio- 
Ic^cal  text-books,  but  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
useful  for  dissociating  morbid  tissues  :— 

Iodised  serum  (§  34,  p.  32)  dissolves  the  intercellular  cement  sub- 
stance in  about  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  also  useful  for  macerating 
white  nerve  fibres. 

Common  salt,  ten  per  cent,  solution^  may  be  used  to  soften  the 
cement  substance  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  useful  in  the  study  of 
fibromata,  osteo-sarcomata,  and  similar  growths. 

Caustic  potash,  forty  per  cent,  solution,  is  useful  for  isolating  muscle 
cells,  as  in  the  case  of  a  myoma  uteri.  This  is  very  rapidly  accom- 
plished, seldom  taking  longer  than  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour. 
Tease  out,  stain  with  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in 
glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76).  If  time  is  available,  and  it  is  wished  to 
obtain  a  permanent  preparation  of  the  muscle  cells  from  such 
growths,  use — 

NUric  acid,' twenty  per  cent,  solution. — Place  small  fragments  of  the 
muscular  tissue  in  this  fluid,  and  leave  for  twenty-four  hours;  wash 
weU  in  water,  tease  out,  stain,  and  mount  in  glycerine.  By  this 
method  the  connective  tissue  is  softened,  and  the  muscular  fibre  is 
hardened.  A  similar  fluid  for  isolating  nerve  structures  may  be 
used: — 

Glycerine i  part. 

Water 3  parts. 

Strong  nitric  acid i  part. 
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Mix  thoroughly-     Place  small  fragment  of  the  tissue  in  this  fluid, 
leave  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  wash  well  with  distilled  water. 

These  methods  of  softening  tissues  are  naturaliy  to  be  associated 
with  teasing  out  tissues,  already  described  (§  35,  p.  31),  and  are  of 
special  importance  in  the  study  of  the  elements  of  which  morbid 
growths  are  composed.  In  addition  to  the  above  methods,  physio- 
logists use  various  methods  of  artificial  digestion,  which  may  yet 
prove  useful  in  pathological  research.  For  these  the  student  is 
referred  to  hand-books  of  physiology  and  histology. 


Methods  of  Cutting  Sections. 
70.  Freezing  microtomes  are  now  to  be  obtained  so  cheaply,  that 

it  is  unnecessary  for  the  busy  student  to  waste  time  in  learning  to  cut 
sections  by  hand.  Nor  is  it  desirable  here  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  a  process  which  involves  the  consumption  of  much  valuable  time 
before  the  student  can  attain  even  moderate  proficiency,  when,  by 
means  of  the  freezing  microtome,  results  almost  perfect,  with  even 
the  most  delicate  structures,  may  be  attained  with  a  couple  of  days' 
practice.  Various  modifications  of  the  freezing  method  have  been 
suggested  from  time  to  time.  Of  these  D,  J.  Hamilton's  method  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  in  many  ways,  especially  as  it  involves 
no  danger  of  overfreezing.  To  prepare  the  tissues  for  section  cutting, 
proceed  as  follows : — 

Remove  the  hardening  fluid  from  the  tissue,  especially  if  spirit  has 
been  used,  by  a  prolonged  immersion  (say  for  twenty-four  hours)  in 
water,  which  should  be  constantly  changed  by  allowing  a  very  small 
stream  from  the  tap  to  fall  into  the  vessel.  Then  transfer  to  a  mix- 
ture of  gum,  B.  P.  strength,'  five  parts,  syrup  three  parts ;  for  retina, 
brain,  or  cord,  gum  five  parts,  syrup  four  parts,-  Allow  the  tissue  to 
remain  in  this  mixture  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or 
even  longer.  To  each  of  these  fluids  add  three  drops  per  ounce  of 
a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  prepared  by  adding  one  part  of 
Calvert's  No.  4  carbolic  acid  to  two  parts  of  water,  to  prevent  the 


'  Gum  acacia,  one  lb.  is  dissolved  in  eighty  ounces  of  cold  water. 
'  The  syrup  U  made  l>y  trailing  one  part  of  crysulliied  suf^r  in  one  pan  of  dii- 
(illed  water  unlil  ihe  whole  of  the  tngar  a  dissolved. 
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formation  of  fungi.  If  this  be  attended  to,  the  tissue  may  be  left 
soaking  in  the  solution  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  at  the  end 
will  "  cut "  perfectly,  if  it  has  been  properly  hardened  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  microtome  is  cooled  down  to  such  a  point  that  a  drop 
of  gum  (B.  P.  solution)  placed  on  the  die  or  disc  (to  be  afterwards 
described)  is  frozen.  The  tissue  which  has  been  soaking  in  the  gum 
and  syrup  is  taken  out  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  gently  dried  in  the  folds 
of  a  soft  cloth,  put  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  gum,  and  then  adjusted 
as  required  on  the  surface  of  the  frozen  gum ;  more  gum  is  painted 
on  the  disc  around  the  piece  of  tissue,  to  keep  it  in  position,  and  to 
form  with  it  a  solid  firm  mass,  which  may  be  cut  in  a  single  section. 
The  mass  is  frozen  just  so  hard  that  it  will  cut  like  a  piece  of  cheese ; 
when  softer  than  this,  it  is  not  sufficiently  frozen,  and  when  harder,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  cut,  especially  if  the  sections  are  of  considerable 
size. 

71.  A  capital  embedding  material,  recommended  by  Professor 
Hamilton,  especially  for  unsoftened  bone  and  other  brittle  substances, 
is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gelatine  (gelatine 
simply  washed,  covered  with  water,  allowed  to  soak  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  heated  in  a  water  bath)  and  gum  and  sugar  solutions. 
A  piece  of  bone,  say,  is  transferred  from  the  gum  and  syrup  solution 
to  the  above  warm  mixture,  where  it  may  remain  for  several  hours. 
It  is  then  placed  on  the  frozen  disc,  and  the  gelatine  and  gum  and 
sugar  solution  is  used  instead  of  the  gum  and  sugar  solution  as  the 
embedding  medium.  The  sections  are  transferred  at  once  to  a  slide, 
and  the  gelatine  may  be  removed  by  carefully  washing  with  warm 
water ;  or  the  section  may  be  stained  and  mounted  with  the  gelatine 
still  keeping  the  tissues  in  situ. 

The  Freezing  Microtome. 

72.  There  are  several  very  convenient  forms,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  describe  three  only — two  for  freezing  with  ice,  and  one  for 
ether  freezing.  For  an  instrument  which  is  ready  for  use  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  Cathcart's  ether  microtome  appears  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  best,  and  from  the  student's  point  of  view  it  has  several  very 
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great  advantages.  It  is  portable,  very  clean  to  work  with,  its  initial 
cost  is  moderate,  and  it  can  be  very  inexpensively  worked-  It  is 
based  on  a  hardwood  frame,  which  may  by  means  of  a  clamp  be 
firmly  fixed  to  the  table ;  screwed  to  this  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  roughened  zinc  plate.  On  each  side  of  the  zinc 
plate  is  a  strip  of  glass  cemented  to  the  wooden  frame.  By  means 
of  a  screw  with  a  fine  thread,  the  hollow  cylinder,  and  with  it  the  zinc 
plate,  is  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  through  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  A  double  tube  is  introduced  into  the  hollow  cylinder, 
through  one  part  of  which  air  is  driven  by  a  small  indiarubber  ball 
arrangement  This  stream  of  air  rushing  over  the  mouth  of  the  other 
part  of  the  tube  (which  is  connected  with  a  bottle  of  ether)  creates  a 
vacuum,  and  ether  is  drawn  tlirnugb  a  small  hole ;  the  stream  of  air 
completely  vaporizes  the  ether  in  tlie  chamber  under  the  zinc  plate, 
the  temperature  of  the  plate  is  very  rapidly  reduced,  and  the  piece  of 
tissue,  fixed  on  with  gum  (g  70,  p.  49),  is  frozen. 

The  best  instrument  to  use  for  making  the  sections  is  the  blade  of 
a  carpenter's  smoothing  plane,  used  either  with  or  without  a  wooden 
handle  (recommended  by  Dr.  Delepine).  It  works  on  the  two  glass 
runners,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  blade  comes  in  contact  with  nothing 
but  the  material  to  be  cut,  and  consequently  it  remains  sharp  much 
longer  than  where  there  is  simply  a  liole  in  the  glass  plate,  as  in  some 
of  the  other  microtomes.  The  elevating  screw  is  worked  with  the 
left  hand,  and  the  knife  with  the  right.  In  very  hot  weather  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  stop  cutting  now  and  again,  to  use  the  spray  and 
keep  the  tissue  frozen,  or  the  freezing  apparatus  may  be  handed  over 
to  an  assistant.  The  screw  which  raises  the  disc  should  be  kept 
moistened  with  glycerine,  not  oil,  as  the  latter  freezes  too  readily.' 

This  instrument  is  valuable  for  the  post  mortem  room  (especially 
in  summer  when  ice  is  scarce);  for  cutting  hardened  specimens  it  is 
also  extremely  useful  and  economical,  as  pieces  of  tissue  up  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  may  be  cut  with  the  expenditure  of  Uttlc 
more  than  a  halfpenny  worth  of  ether. 


>  This  instnimcnl,  wiih  oil  necessacy  apparatus  (except  the  kDifc),  may  be  ob- 
tuned  (totn  A.  Fraser,  7  Lothian  Slreel,  ICiUnburgh,  price  155,    The  ptftn 
may  be  obtained  for  about  a  shilling  from  any  too!  warehouse, 
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Ice-Freezing  Microtomes. 

78.  Of  these,  Rutherford's  and  Williams's  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  Rutherford's  consists  of  a  freezing-box,  covered  with  gutta- 
percha, which  acts  as  a  non-conductor,  with  a  drain  at  one  comer. 
The  freezing-box  surrounds  a  well,  in  which  is  placed  a  hollow 
cylinder  with  a  thread  on  the  inner  wall,  and  covered  in  at  the  top 
with  a  grooved  disc  Into  the  hollow  cylinder  a  fixed  screw  is  so 
fitted  that  when  it  is  turned  the  cylinder  rises  or  falls.  Above  the 
welly  and  partly  covering  it  in,  is  a  metal  plate  covered  with  glass, 
on  which  the  knife  works.  Before  commencing  to  work  with  this 
instrument,  have  in  hand  some  finely  powdered  ice  or  snow,  some 
coarse  salt,  a  little  glycerine,  some  thick  gum,  a  piece  of  clean  cork 
(a  fresh  cut  siur£au:e  of  a  pickle  bottle  cork  answers  very  well),  and  a 
clean  cloth.  Screw  the  cylinder  up  to  the  surface,  take  it  out,  and 
smear  a  very  small  quantity  of  glycerine  over  the  screw  in  the  well 
on  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  well ;  then  screw  down  the  cylinder  until  there  is 
sufficient  depth  to  take  in  the  tissue.  Fill  the  freezing-box  with 
alternate  layers  of  the  powdered  ice  and  salt,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  drain  freely  open,  and  keep  well  mixed  until  the  appearance  of 
hoar  firost  is  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  gutta-percha.  Pour  on 
to  the  notched  die  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  a  drop  of  gum  solution, 
made  by  adding  one  part  of  gum  to  two  parts  of  water.  Remove  the 
section  from  the  gum  and  syrup  solution,  and  place  it  on  the  drop  of 
gum  as  soon  as  the  first  sign  of  freezing  of  the  gum  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  margin.  Hold  it  in  the  required  position  until  it  is 
firmly  fixed.  Then  pour  into  the  well  sufficient  gum  to  cover  the 
specimen  completely;  put  on  the  cork,  and  weigh  down  until  the 
free^g  process  is  completed.  The  best  knife  to  use  with  this  micro- 
tome is  undoubtedly  the  planing-iron,  already  recommended  for  the 
Cathcart  microtome.  Remove  the  sections  from  the  knife  with  a 
camel's  hair  pencil,  and  treat  as  below  (§  75,  p.  54). 

Professor  Rutherford  has  recently  devised  an  additional  piece  of 
apparatus,  by  which  the  above  is  rapidly  converted  into  an  ether- 
freezing  microtome. 
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74.  Williams's  ice-freezing  microtome  (made  by  Swift)  is  also  an 
excellent  instrument.  By  the  aid  of  this,  sections  may  be  cut  very 
rapidly  with  but  little  practice.  The  freezing  part  consists  of  a  round 
wooden  box  with  a  drain  pipe.  The  inner  surface  of  the  box  is 
pitched  or  tarred  CO  render  it  water-tight.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a 
stout  brass  pillar,  screwed  firmly  down.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the 
pillar  dies  of  various  sizes  may  be  screwed  for  the  reception  of  larger 
or  smaller  specimens.  Covering  the  box  is  a  lid,  on  which  is  a  plate 
of  glass.  In  the  centre  of  this  lid  is  a  round  opening,  through  which 
the  die  is  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass.  The 
cutting  part  of  the  apjjaratus  consists  of  a  razor,  fitted  into  a  triangular 
frame  supported  on  three  legs ;  each  leg  is  a  screw,  one  in  front  and 
two  behind,  and  by  raising  or  depressing  these  screws  the  distance 
of  the  triangle  from  the  plate  may  be  aitered  at  will,  and  with  the 
triangle,  the  razor.  The  edge  of  the  razor  is  thus  let  down  when  the 
triangle  is  depressed  in  front,  by  simply  turning  the  front  screw  out 
of  the  frame.  (Thus,  instead  of  bringing  the  tissue  up  to  the  razor, 
the  edge  of  the  razor  is  brought  down  to  the  tissue.)  Kill  the  ice-box 
with  salt  and  ice,  layer  upon  layer,  until  the  box  is  full ;  in  summer 
this  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  but  in  winter  the  tissue  will  be 
frozen  sufficiently  hard  if  the  box  is  but  half  filled.  Fasten  on  the 
lid,  screw  in  one  of  the  dies,  and  fix  on  to  it  the  tissue  to  be  cut,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Caihcart  microtome.  By  means  of  the 
three  screws  bring  the  razor  down  to  the  level  of  the  tissue,  taking 
care  to  have  all  three  legs  equal  in  length.  Grasp  the  tripod  I'n  the 
two  hands,  and  with  the  forefinger  give  the  large  head  of  the  screw 
at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  a  turn  through  a  very  small  angle,  add 
push  the  frame,  and  with  it  the  knife,  obliquely  forwards,  keeping  the 
three  ivory  tipped  legs  resting  firmly  on  the  glass  plate.  A  thin 
section  will  be  cut  off,  the  thickness  of  which  is  graduated  by  the 
angle  through  which  the  front  screw  is  turned,  The  thawing  gum  is 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  knife  moistened. 


78.  If  the  tissue  is  very  delicate,  the  sections,  however  made,  must 
be  transferred  separately  to  a  glass  slide  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  and  must  then  be  floated  out  and  washed  in  a  mixture  of 
methylated  spirit,  one  part  to  two  parts  of  water.     But  with  ordinary 
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tissues  the  sections  are  transferred  to  a  basin  of  water,  where  they 
may  be  left  from  two  to  six  hours  (according  to  the  temperature), 
after  which  the  water  should  be  changed  and  the  sections  left  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  order  that  the  syrup  and  gum  may  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  If  it  is  then  found  that  air  bubbles  are  entangled  in  the 
sections,  they  should  be  well  washed  in  methylated  spirit  and  after- 
wards in  water.  They  may  then  be  stained  and  examined,  or  if  this 
should  not  be  convenient,  they  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  glycerine, 
or  in  preservative  fluid,  which  is  made  as  follows : — Take  of 

Glycerine 15  parts. 

Water 15  parts. 

Carbolic  acid  1-20  ....  i  part 

Or  pure  methylated  spirit  may  be  used  to  preserve  sections,  especiaUy 
if  they  are  unstained. 

Methods  of  Staining  Sections. 

70.  In  all  cases  sections  should  be  examined  first  unstained ;  but 
even  when  this  is  done  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of 
the  tissues  after  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  various  reagents.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  reagents  used,  they  have  all  this  pecu- 
liarity— that  by  their  aid  special  structures  are  brought  out  more 
prominently,  or  one  tissue  is  differentiated  in  appearance  from  the 
other  tissue  in  which  it  lies.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  certain 
vital  parts  of  cells  are  more  deeply  stained  by  most  staining  reagents 
*  (carmine,  &c.)  than  are  the  surrounding  parts ;  or,  again,  a  few  re- 
agents (picric  acid)  have  a  special  affinity  for  the  formed  material 
of  the  cell,  or  the  cement  substance  may  be  specially  picked  out,  as 
by  nitrate  of  silver ;  certain  parts  may  become  "  cleared  up,"  and  so 
leave  other  structures  to  be  seen  more  easily  and  distinctly. 

In  the  following  directions  given  for  staining  tissues  special  pro- 
minence will  be  accorded  to  such  methods  as  are  found  to  be  most 
useftil  to  the  pathological  histologist,  which  methods,  by  no  means 
complicated,  usually  give  most  satisfactory  results. 

77.  Picr<hCarmine, — By  far  the  most  useful  staining  reagent  pre- 
sent in  the  hands  of  the  histologist  is  Ranvier's  picro-carmine  staining 
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fluid  or  picro-carminate  of  ammonia.     When  the  fluid  is  properly 

prepared   and    the   staining  prcicess    is  well  carried  out,  ihe  most 
brilliant  double-staining  effects  are  obtained. 
It  is  prepared  as  follows  :— Take  of 

Pure  carmine i  part 

Strong  ammonia 3  parts. 

Distilled  water 3  parts. 


FlO.  3.— Section  of  papjllon 


Dissolve  the  carmine  in  a  test  tube  with  the  ammonia  and  water. 
To  this  add  two  hundred  parts  of  a  cold,  saturated,  and  filtered 
solution  of  picric  acid,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Place  the  fluid  in  a 
basin  and  cover  with  a  clock  glass  (with  the  concave  surface  upwards 
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to  keep  out  dust,  and  to  allow  of  the  moisture  falling  back  into  the 
basin,  so  that  the  exposure  to  the  sunlight  may  be  prolonged),  and 
allow  it  to  evaporate  in  strong  sunlight,  testing  it  every  few  days  by 
staining  a  section  of  skin  (see  below),  until  the  nuclei  and  fibrous 
tissue  are  slained  distinctly  pink,  and  the  epithelial  cells,  especially 


Flc.  4.— Seclian  of  tubercle  follicle  of  the  liver,  stained  with 
piCTO-carmme  ( "  300). 

la.  Liver  cells  sUined  ydlowish  brown  ;  nuclei  crimson. 
g.i.  GiiQt  cet!  stained  yellow  in  centre  1  nuclei  crimson. 
/./,   Fibrous  lisine  Xained  pink  :  nuclei  crimion. 

those  o(  the  horny  layer,  are  stained  yellow.  The  best  double-staining 
is  usually  given  before  the  fluid  has  evaporated  down  10  half  its  bulk, 
and  at  this  stage  it  is  sometimes  found  that  crystals  of  picric  acid 


^ 
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are  deposited  in  the  tissues.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
ten  or  twenty  parts  of  distilled  water.  To  prevent  the  growth  of 
fungi  add  from  two  to  six  drops  of  1-20  carbolic  acid  solution  to 
each  ounce  of  the  fluid  ;  filter,  and  keep  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

To  stain  a  section,^  lay  it  out  flat  on  the  glass  slip  (§  3S,  p.  33), 
drain  off  the  superfluous  water,  and  nin  several  drops  of  the  staining 
fluid  (not  diluted)  over  it ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes  exposed  to  sunlight,  covered  with  a  watch-glass  to  keep  off 
the  dust.  (In  winter  it  is  well  to  warm  gently  over  a  spirit  lamp  the 
slide  on  which  the  section  is  being  stained,  as  slight  heal  causes  the 
tissues  to  stain  both  more  rapidly  and  more  brilliantly.) 

Do  not  wash  the  section,  but  simply  run  ofl^  the  superfluous  fluid 
by  tilting  the  slide,  and  then  wi]>e  round  the  section  with  the 
thumb,  or  a  very  soft  clean  cloth;  but  be  careful  not  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  staining  fluid,  as  any  slight  excess  is  gradually 
taken  up  by  the  tissues  after  the  section  has  been  mounted  in  either 
Farranl's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77),  or  glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76),  to  which 
from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  formic  acid  has  been  addeil.  (Never 
mount  a  picro-carmine  stained  specimen  in  Canada  balsam  or 
dammar  mounting  fluid,  or  tlie  operator  will  be  disappointed 
with  the  results.)  The  full  effects  of  the  stain  are  not  seen  ai 
first,  but  after  the  section  has  been  mounted  for  two  or  three  days, 
especially  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  staining  fluid  has  been  left  on  the 
section,  a  beautiful  selective  double- staining  makes  its  appearance. 
Tissues  of  high  vitality  and  fibrous  tissue  are  stained  a  brilliant 
crimson  or  pink,  whilst  the  formed  material  of  epithelial  cells,  elastic 
tissue,  and  dead  material  are  stained  yellow.  Thus,  in  a  section  of  the 
skin,  the  horny  layer,  the  stratum  Malpighii,  hairs  and  muscles,  are 
stained  various  shades  of  yellow,  whilst  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  are  stained  crimson,  as  also  is  the  tissue 
of  the  cutis  vera  (Fig.  3).  In  a  section  of  a  scirrhus  cancer  the  stroma 
is  stained  a  delicate  pink,  the  indifferent  tissue,  which  is  made  up  of 
rapidly  proliferating  connective  tissue  corpuscles  and  leucocytes,  lakes 
on  a  rich  crimson  colour,  whilst  the  cancer  cells  are  stained  yellow,  the 
nuclei  appearing  of  the  same  lint  as  the  cells  of  the  indifl^erent  tissue. 

In  a  seaion  through  a  tubercle  follicle  the  double-staining  also 
comes  out  welL    The  centre  of  the  giant  cell  is  of  a  canary  yellow 
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cx>loar ;  surrounding  this  is  usually  a  zone  of  nuclei,  stained  a  bril- 
liant orange  red,  outside  which  is  the  reticulum  with  the  endothelioid 
cells  stained  crimson  (Fig.  4) ;  and  then  at  the  periphery  is  the  con- 
densed fibrous-looking  capsule  stained  pink,  and  the  small  round  cell 
formation,  stained  much  as  in  the  indifferent  tissue  of  the  scirrhus 
cancer.  Where  caseation  has  commenced  in  the  centre  of  the 
tubercle  follicle,  there  is  a  yellow  granular  looking  mass  of  dead 
material  (stained  by  the  picric  acid). 

78.  Logwood  Staining  Fluid, — ^This  is  especially  useful  for  bringing 
out  the  nuclear  structures  in  the  tissues,  and  it  has  the  special 
advantage  that  it  also  stains  slightly  the  protoplasm  of  cells  and  the 
fibrillar  elements  in  the  tissues  (Fig.  5).  It  may  be  made  in  either 
of  the  following  ways  : — ^Take  of 

(a)  Extract  of  haematoxylin    .        .         .       i  drachm. 

Alum 20  grains. 

Glycerine 10  ounces. 

Water 20  ounces. 

Mix  the  logwood,  alum,  and  water,  and  allow  to  stand  for  four  days, 
shaking  them  well  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Add  the  glycerine  and 
boil  down  to  twenty-five  ounces,  throwing  in  two  or  three  grains  of 
alum,  whereupon  the  colour  becomes  much  more  brilliant.  Add  a 
crystal  of  thymol,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fluid. 
{p)  Cook's  method  of  making  logwood  solution,  which  is  also  an 
exceedingly  good  one.     Take  of 

Extract  of  hgematoxylin  .6  parts. 

Alum 6  parts. 

Cupric  sulphate 1  part. 

Distilled  water 40  parts. 

(Great  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  ingredients  contain  any 
trace  of  iron.)  Grind  the  alum  and  cupric  sulphate  in  a  mortar,  and 
add  the  extract  of  haematoxylin,  mix  thoroughly,  and  add  sufficient 
water  to  form  a  thin  paste.  Leave  this  for  one  or  two  days,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  water,  and  filter.  Add  a  crystal  of  thymol,  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  fungi.^ 

^  A  very  good  logwood  staining  fluid  is  made  by  Martindale,  London. 
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To  slain  sections,  filter  about  half  a  drachm  of  (a)  or  ten  drops 
of  {b)  [to  {b)  add  half  a  drachm  of  distilled  water]  into  a  watch- 
glass  ;  allow  the  sections  to  remain  for  about  three  or  four  minutes  in 


Fig.  j. — Section  of  leucocylhcmic  liver  stained  with  logwooH  (  x  70). 
h.v.  Ceniral  oe  hepatic  vein. 

/.       Leococylcs,  especially  numerous  at  the  periphery  of  Che  lobule. 
Lt.    Rows  of  li«er  celts  between  oplllaty  vessels. 

(a),  or  half  a  minute  in  {b)  \  wash  well  in  water,  and  mount  in  Canada 
balsam  {§  104,  p.  75). 

Natn. — Never  put  more  than  two  or  three  sections  at  a  time  into 

the  watch-glass,  or  they  cling  together,  and  are  un- 
equally stained.  Should  the  staining  be  too  intense, 
place  the  sections  in  a  watch-glass,  pour  a  few  drops 
of  strong  acetic  acid  over  them,  then  wash  thoroughly 
and  mount. 


79.  Carmine  siamin^  fluid  is  esj>ecially  useful  for  sections  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  for  tissues  in  which  are  considerable 
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quantities  of  fibrous  tissue.  As  a  staining  reagent  for  most  tissues, 
it  has  been  superseded  by  logwood  and  picro-carmine.  To  prepare 
it,  take  of 

Pure  carmine i  drachm. 

Strong  ammonia  .        .         .         .         i  drachm. 

Water 6  ounces. 

Triturate  the  carmine  in  a  mortar,  add  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
paste,  and  then  add  the  ammonia,  when  the  paste  will  at  once  turn 
from  a  bright  red  to  almost  black  if  the  carmine  is  pure.  Add  the 
rest  of  the  water,  and  keep  the  solution  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle, 
in  which  is  suspended  a  piece  of  camphor. 

After  carefully  washing  out  picric  acid  or  any  of  the  chromates,  a 
section  may  be  stained  rapidly  by  laying  it  out  on  the  glass  slide, 
(§  3^>  P«  33)>  and  nmning  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solution  over  it ;  allow 
it  to  stand  for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  and  then  wash  in  water, 
not  allowing  it  to  remain  for  more  than  a  couple  of  seconds,  but 
rapidly  transferring  it  to  acidulated  water  (eight  drops  of  acetic  acid 
to  a  pint  basinful  of  water).  This  last  part  of  the  operation  must  never 
be  neglected,  as  the  carmine  is  held  in  solution  by  an  alkaline  fluid, 
and  is  only  precipitated  in  the  tissues  when  the  fluid  is  rendered 
acid.  Where  the  stain  is  properly  selective,  the  nuclei  and  fully 
formed  fibrous  tissue  are  stained  carmine  and  a  delicate  pink  respec- 
tively ;  other  formed  material  remains  unstained,  or  is  only  slightly 
tinted.  The  axis  cylinders  of  medullated  nerve  fibres  are  stained 
brilliant  carmine,  as  are  also  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cord,  &c.,  the 
latter  not  so  deeply.  A  more  selective  stain  is  obtained  by  stain- 
ing the  sections  slowly  in  a  watery  solution  of  the  above.  The  sec- 
tions are  afterwards  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  sections  so  stained 
may  be  mounted  in  glycerine  or  Farrant's  solution  (§  io6,  p.  77),  or 
when  it  is  wished  to  clear  up  the  section  still  further  it  may  be 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam  (§  104,  p.  75). 

80.  Eosine  used  as  a  one-tenth  per  cent  solution  gives  a  beautifully 
transparent  stain,  and  one  which  will  remain  unaltered  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  It  may  be  used  as  a  watery  solution,  especially 
for  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  &c,  or  as  an  alcoholic  solution  for 
staining  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles.     It  stains  nuclei  pink,  but 
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these  are  better  brought  out  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  log- 
wood staining  fluid  (§  78,  p.  59),  for  a  few  seconds  after  staining  with 
the  eosine. 

To  stain  with  eosine,  filler  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  into  a  watch- 
glass,  place  the  sections  in  this,  and  allow  them  to  remain  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  minute.  Wash  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  add.  Mount  In  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77),  acidulated 
glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76),  or  balsam  (§  104,  p.  75). 


81.  Eosinateii  HtematoxyUc  Glycerine. — This  reagent,  as  recom- 
mended by  J.  Rcnaut,  appears  to  be  specially  useful  for  staining  speci- 
mens hardened  in  chromic  acid  compounds,  or  in  osmic  acid,  which 
are  not  well  stained  by  carmine  and  picro-carmine.  It  is  a  differen- 
tial stain  which  in  many  respects  is  equal  to  picro-carmine. 

The  protoplasm  of  muscular  tissue  takes  on  the  eosine,  and  is 
coloured  a  bright  rose,  the  nuclei  a  deep  violet ;  red  blood  corpuscles 
are  stained  brick  red  ;  axis  cylinders  of  nerves  are  stained  violet. 

Prepare  the  solution  as  follows  : — Take  300  grammes  of  neutral 
viscid  glycerine,  and  saturate  it  with  potash  alum,  gently  warming 
the  solution,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool.  To  this  add,  drop  by 
drop,  a  concentrated  water)'  solution  of  eosine,  until  a  slight  opacity 
makes  its  appearance. 

If  a  deeper  eosine  stain  is  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
ordinary  glycerine,  saturated  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  alum  satu- 
rated solution,  iinlil  the  required  tint  is  obtained.  Kilter  by  means 
of  an  exhaust  filler  through  fine  paper,  supported  by  well  pierced 
parchment  paper.  This  fluid  should  have  a  rose  colour  by  transmitted 
light,  and  a  peculiar  fluorescent  yellow  green  by  reflected  light. 

To  this  solution  again  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  concentrated  solution 
of  hKmatoxyline  in  alcohol,  gently  warmed  and  shaken  until  the 
saturation  is  complete. 

I'he  alcoholic  solution  of  hsmatoxyline  should  be  added  to  the 
eosinated  glycerine  imtil  the  mixture  becomes  a  "beautiful  violet 
purple,"  but  still  retains  the  green  fluorescence.  Should  the  fluo- 
rescence disappear,  more  eosinated  glycerine  must  be  added,  tmtil 
the  green  colour  is  again  distinctly  seen.  Filter,  and  keep  in  flasks 
covered  with  paper,  pierced  with  a  pin.     "  At  the  end  of  three  or 
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four  weeks,  when  all  smell  of  alcghol  has  disappeared,  filter  again  as 
above,  and  preserve  the  fluid  in  stoppered  bottles." 

Sections  hardened  in  chromates  arc  stained  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  but  those  hardened  in  osniic  acid  require  a  longer  time — one 


Fig.  b. — Section  of  ihickcned  inflamed  pericardium  (pericarditis) 
stuDcd  with  eosinatel  hxmatoxylic  glycerine  :~ 

a.  Network  of  Hbrinous   lymph  on  the  surface,   with  deeply 

stained  leucocytes  in  the  meshes. 
h.   Fibrinous  lymph,  in  which  organiiation  is  commencing, 
f.   Newly  formed  vessels  (vascular  loops). 
d.  large  libra-plaslic  cells. 
I.    Larger  vessel  near  surface  of  muscle. 
f.   Myocardium.    Nuclei  stained  by  logwood,  formed  material  by  eosine. 

to  six  hours.     The  fluid  may  be  used  as  a  mounting  fluid,  the  cover 

glasses  being  held  in  position  by  Canada  balsam,  or  some  other  cement. 

Sections  may  also  be  mounted  In  Canada  balsam,  if  they  are  first 
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washed  in  a  weak,  watery  (distilled)  solution  of  eosine,  and  then  are 
cleared  up  in  eosinaied  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves,  in  which  one  per 
looo  of  eosine  has  been  dissolved ;  or  camphor  mounting  fluid 
saturated  with  eosine  may  be  used. 

Specimens  hardened  in  osmic  acid  in  some  cases  become 
blackened  after  a  time,  but  the  violet  and  rose  colours  may  be 
brought  back  by  passing  under  the  cover  glass  a  drop  of  formic 
glycerine— sJtj,  When  this  is  attained,  the  formic  glycerine  is  re- 
placed by  hEmatoxylic  glycerine,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  eosinated 
glycerine,  if  the  rose  colour  is  not  deep  enough. 

HEcmatoxylic  glycerine  is  prepared  by  adding  a  saturated  solution 
of  "  haematoxyline  "  to  glycerine  saturated  with  potash  alum,  as  before 
described.  When  the  required  strength  is  attained,  the  liquid  should 
still  be  quite  clear,  and  on  being  mixed  with  water  no  violet  granules 
should  be  precipitated.  If  these  appear,  add  a  little  more  of  the 
glycerine.  Filter,  and  then  treat  as  for  the  eosinated  hiematoxyUc 
glycerine.    This  is  a  very  good  and  clean  logwood  stain. 


B2.  Methylaniline  vhitt  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  aniline 
dyes,  especially  to  the  pathological  histologist,  as  it  gives  with  certain 
normal  tissues  a  double  stain ;  with  tissues  in  which  there  is  waxy 
degeneration  it  differentiates  the  affected  parts  most  clearly.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  strong  water>'  solution,  but  by  far  the  best  and  most 
reliable  preparation  is  the  Telegraphen  Time,  prepared  by  A. 
I^eonhardi  of  Dresden.  The  sections  to  be  stained  are  placed  in  a 
watch-glass,  with  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  staining  fluid  of  the 
watery  solution  of  either  the  ordinary  aniline  or  of  the  ink,  The 
strength  should  be  such  that  when  held  up  to  the  light  in  a  three- 
quarter  inch  test  lube  it  permits  the  light  to  pass  readily.  Leave 
the  sections  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  then  wash  well  for  half  on 
hour  in  water,  and  moimt  in  glycerine,  either  |>ure,  or,  according  to 
Cornil,  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  Farranl's  solution  may 
also  be  used  as  a  mounting  medium.  With  any  of  the  above  media 
the  staining  is  retained  for  a  considerable  time.  Do  not  use  dammar 
or  Canada  balsam,  as  both  the  clove  oil  and  alcohol  dissolve  out  the 
colour,  and  even  the  chloroform  which  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  the 
dantiuar  or  balsam  dissolves  out  the  methylaniline  readily,  so  that  the 


colour,  in  some  cases,  especially  where  the  section  has  been  imper- 
fectly vashed,  is  gradually  discharged  from  the  tissue,  and  is  diffused 
over  the  section,  which  then  becomes  blurred  and  muddy  looking. 
It  gives  two  reactions,  a  red  violet  and  a  blue  violet ;  these  are  very 
weL  seen  in  hyaUne  cartilage,  where  the  matrix  lakes  on  the  red 
lioltt  stain,  and  the  cells  the  blue  violet ;  or  again,  in  "  waxy 
I  degeneration,"  where  the  "  waxy "  material  takes  on  the  red  violet 
^^^Hb|  whilst  the  healthy  tissues  take    on    a  blue  colour,  in  some 
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Fid.  7. — Secticui  of  waxy  and  fatty  kidney  stained  with  niethyl- 
~  '"  le  violet  nnd  osmic  acid. 

a.  Afferent  arteriole,  wuy,  stained  red  violet. 

t.  Capillaries  of  Malpighian  tuft,  wany  in  patches. 

e.  Waxy  inleitubular  capiDnrics. 

tt.  Colloid  caxts  stained  inletuiediately  between  waxy  and  liealihy 


.  Fat  granules  and  globules  in  epithelium,  slsined  black  v 
oimic  acid  ;  healthy  tissues  stained  blue  ;  red  blood  t 
pusclcs  unstained,  seen  yellowish  green  in  the  capillni 


ilh 


Kcs  almost  a  slaty  blue  (Fig.  7).  If  it  is  not  convenient  to 
mount  them  at  once,  these  stained  specimens  may  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  in  preservative  fluid  {§  75,  p.  54).  They  cannot  be 
kept  in  alcohol,  which  discharges  most  of  the  colour  from  the  tissues, 
uui  what  staining  remains  is  too  diRTused.    For  fresh  tissues,  epithelial 
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Structures,  salivary  coipHScIcs,  or  cells  from  ihe  vagina  or  urethra,  it 

is  extremely  useful.  Used  as  a  dilute  watery  solution  (one  ot  two  per 
cent.),  it  brings  out  nuclei  and  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  These 
tissues  should  be  mounted  in  "  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  potassic 
acetate."  This  preparation  is  also  useful  as  a  staining  reagent  for 
micrococci  and  bacteria,  as  these  oiganisms  take  up  the  stain  and 
keep  it,  even  when  the  tissue  is  washed  in  alcohol ;  so  that  sections 
containing  such  organisms  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine  or  Farranfs 
solution,  after  they  have  been  well  washed  in  very  dilute  acetic  acid, 
or  they  may  be  washed  in  alcohol,  rendered  more  transparent  in 
clove  oil,  and  then  mounted  in  dammar  mounting  fluid  or  Canada 
balsam  (§  104,  p.  75).  Thierfelder  recommends  that  specimens  in 
which  the  waxy  change  is  present  should  first  be  stained  with  the 
methyl  violet,  and  then  washed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
which  discharges  most  of  the  colour  from  the  normal  tissues,  leaving 
them  a  dull  slaty  grey,  but  intensifies  or  brightens  the  red  violet 
stain  of  the  waxy  tissues. 

83,  Iodine  staining  solulion  is  made  by  adding  water  to  tincture  of 
iodine  until  it  is  about  the  colour  of  a  very  dark  sherry  or  brown 
vinegar.  It  should  never  be  very  strong  for  microscopic  staining. 
This  reagent  is  of  value  in  staining  "  waxy "  tissues,  which  it  colours 
a  rich  mahogany  brown  when  the  section  is  examined  by  rcflecletl 
light,  the  normal  tissues  appearing  yellow.  When  examined  by 
transmitted  light,  however,  the  waxy  material  appears  to  be  a  lighter 
yellow  than  the  surrounding  healthy  tissues,  as  it  is  much  more  trans- 
lucent In  connection  with  this  staining  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  granules  of  glycogen  in  liver  cells  are  stained  the  same  mahogany 
brown  colour,  as  are  also  some  of  the  cells  in  growing  bone'  To  stain 
a  section  place  it  in  a  watch-glass,  and  pour  over  it  a  small  quantity 
of  the  solution  ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  ten  minutes ;  wash  rapidly  in 
water,  and  mount  in  iodine  mounting  fluid  (see  below) — never  in 
Farrant  or  glycerine,  or  the  staining  soon  fades,  as  the  iodine 
diffuses  into  the  fluid.  Another  method  may  be  used  ;  the  section 
is  fioated  out  on  the  slide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid 
dropped  on  with  the  glass  rod ;  this  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  a  drop  of  the  mounting  fluid  is  added,  and  the 
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coyer  glass  lowered  on  to  the  specimen.    Where  iodine  is  used  the 
solution  in  which  the  section  is  mounted  must  be  kept  saturated  with 
iodine,  and  as  this  is  very  volatile,  the  cover  glass  must  be  at  once 
cemented  with  French  glue,  or  some  substitute. 
To  make  the  iodine  mounting  fluid,  take  of 

Liquor  iodi.  (B.P.)  .  3^  parts. 

Glycerine 6    parts. 

Water 6  .  parts. 

Mix,  and  add,  carefully  picked  gum  arabic, 

about 6    parts. 

Keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  stirring  or  shaking  regularly  until  the 
whole  of  the  gum  is  dissolved.  Allow  the  fluid  to  stand  until  all  air 
bubbles  have  risen  to  the  surface,  and  then  decant  into  a  small 
stoppered  bottle  to  which  a  glass  rod  is  fused  (§  31,  p*  27)-  This 
fluid  is  used  as  a  preserving  medium  only  for  sections  stained  with 
iodine. 

84.  To  obtain  the  blue  reaction  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  add  in 
waxy  organs,  treat  the  sections  in  a  test  glass  with  a  sherry  coloured 
watery  solution  of  iodine  for  about  half  an  hour ;  then  immerse  them 
in  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  until  the  blue  colour 
makes  its  appearance.  Mount  in  glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76),  or  Farrant's 
solution  (§  106,  p.  77).  This  is  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  waxy 
material,  but  unfortimately  it  succeeds  only  in  some  cases,  though  in 
the  hands  of  some  observers  extremely  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained 

86.  Iodine  green. — As  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution,  this  gives  a 
beautiful  rose  pink  reaction  with  waxy  material,  staining  the  normal 
tissue  a  bluish  green.  Mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  104,  p.  75), 
bat  remember  that  alcohol  dissolves  out  this  colour  very  rapidly, 
hence  the  section  should  not  remain  very  long  in  this  fluid,  nor 
should  it  remain  long  in  the  clove  oil,  which  also  quickly  discharges 
the  colour. 

86.  Osmic  add  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  all  staining  reagents, 
and  is  invaluable  for  staining  fJEit  and  nerve  fibres,  in  addition  to 
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which  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  hardening  reagent  It  may  be  kept 
as  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution,  made  by  breaking  the  glass  tube  in 
which  it  is  supplied  in  a  mortar,  and  triturating  with  one  hundred  parts 
of  distilled  water.  It  is  to  be  kept  cool  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  well 
protected  from  the  light  by  a  covering  of  brown  paper  closely  gummed 
to  the  bottle.     It  may  afterwards  be  diluted  as  required. 

As  a  hardening  reagent,  it  is  extremely  useful  for  small  pieces  of 
delicate  tissue,  such  as  nerve  fibres,  retina  epithelium,  and  the  like, 
for  which  purpose  Jt  is  used  as  one-sixlh  to  one-half  per  cenL  solution. 
The  tissue  is  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  about  six  or  eight  hours,  or 
even  longer,  according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  piece  of  tissue, 
carefully  protected  from  the  light.  Wash  well  in  distilled  water,  after 
which  the  tissue  may  be  transferred  to  the  gum  and  syrup  solution, 
frozen,  cut  (§7  2, p.  51),  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  (§io6,  p.  77). 

Osmic  acid  appears  to  tan  the  tissue,  fixing  the  tissue  elements 
without  producing  a  granular  precipitate,  or  causing  shrivelling 
(Rutherford).  When  required  as  a  staining  reagent  it  is  used  as  a 
one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  per  cenL  solution.  The  sections  to  be 
stained  are  placed  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  carefully  protected 
from  the  light,  and  left  for  from  one  to  twelve  hours,  after  which  ihey 
are  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution 
{§  106,  p.  77),  or  glycerine  (S  105,  p.  76);  never  in  Canada  balsam 
or  dammar.  This  staining  reagent  blackens  fat  (Fig.  7),  the  myeline 
of  while  nerve  fibres,  the  outlines  of  fibres  and  cells,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  substance  of  these  structures  a  greenish  grey  or  olive 
green  tinge, 

87.  Aniline  blut  black  is  especially  useful  for  staining  sections  of 
the  nerve  centres,  bringing  into  special  prominence  the  nerve  cells, 
which  are  stained  a  slaty  blue  colour,     (Bevan  Lewis.) 
It  is  made  as  follows : — Take  of 

Aniline  blue  black         ....  1  part. 

Water 40  parts. 

Dissolve  and  add  rectified  spirit    .  100  parts. 

Keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  filter  a  few  drops  into  a  watch-glass,  and 
add  eight  or  ten  volumes  of  alcohol.  Stain  the  section  from  a  half 
to  three  minutes,  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (g  104,  p.  75),     For 
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oidiDary  tissues  use  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution,  allow  the 
sections  to  remain  in  this  for  a  few  minutes,  and  mount  in  balsam. 
If  the  staining  is  too  deep,  Stirling  recommends  soaking  the  sections 
for  a  time  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  chloral  hydrate. 

88.  Gentian  violet^  as  recommended  by  Weigert  for  staining  tubercle 
bacilli,  is  prepared  by  adding  twelve  parts  of  a  two  per  cent  watery 
solution  of  gentian  violet  to  one  hundred  parts  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  aniline  oil  water. 

To  prepare  this  saturated  aniline  oil  water,  take  of 

Aniline  oil i  part 

Distilled  water 3  parts. 

Shake  well  every  half  hour  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  decant  the 
water  as  the  oil  settles  to  the  bottom.  The  commercial  aniline  is 
about  a  twelfth  of  the  price,  but  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose 
nearly  so  satisfactorily.  For  ordinary  staining  with  gentian  violet,  a 
two  per  cent,  watery  solution,  to  which  is  added  a  crystal  or  two  of 
thymol  dissolved  in  alcohol,  may  be  used.  When  mounting  in 
balsam,  do  not  leave  the  section  too  long  in  either  the  alcohol  or 
the  oil  of  cloves,  both  of  which  reagents  dissolve  out  the  staining 
fluid  very  rapidly. 

89.  Magenta  may  be  used  especially  for  staining  fresh  tissues,  for 
blood  corpuscles,  and,  by  Heneage  Gibbes's  method,  for  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis,  &c 

For  ordinary  tissues,  dissolve  one  twentieth  part  of  magenta  in  one 

hundred  parts  of  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol. 
For  blood  corpuscles,  dissolve  one  part  of  magenta  in  one  hundred 
parts  distilled  water  and  one  hundred  parts  glycerine. 
This  stains  the  nuclei  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  a  somewhat  deep 
magenta  colour,  the  protoplasm  taking  on  only  a  faint  tinge  of  the 
same  colour. 

GIBBES'S   FORMULA. 

Magenta  crystals 2  parts. 

Pure  aniline 3  parts. 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '830)     ....  20  parts. 

Distilled  water 20  parts. 
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"  Dissolve  the  aniline  in  ihe  spirit,  triturate  the  magenta  in  a  glass 
mortar  to  a  fine  powder,  add  the  spirit  gradually  while  stirring,  until 
all  the  colour  is  dissolved,  then  add  the  water  slowly,  still  stirring, 
and  put  in  a  stoppered  bottle." 

90.  Gibbes's  modified  method,  by  which  a  double  staining  is  very 
readily  obtained,  and  one  which  is  especially  useful  for  the  examina- 
tion, is  sputum,  and  gives  very  good  results.     Take  of 

Rosanitine  hydrochloride  .  2  grammes. 

Methyl  blue i  gramme. 

Triturate  in  a  glass  mortar. 

Then  dissolve  aniline  oil    .        .        ,  3  C.C. 

in  rectified  spirit  .  15  C.C. 

Slowly  add  distilled  water  .         15  C.C. 

Keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Treat  the  sputum  in  the  ordinary  way, 
warm  the  fluid  gently,  transfer  the  cover  glass  to  the  wanned  fluid, 
allow  it  to  remain  for  four  or  five  minutes,  "wash  in  methylated 
spirit  until  no  more  colour  comes  away,  drain  thoroughly,  and  dry 
either  in  the  air  or  over  a  spirit  lamp.  Mount  in  Canada  balsam." 
Sections  may  be  stained  in  the  same  fluid  in  three  or  four  hours. 
No  nitric  acid  is  used. 

91.  Proportions  used  by  Ransome  : — 

Pure  aniline 3  parts. 

Alcohol  anhyd 41  parts. 

Magenta  or  fuchsin        ,        .        .         .  i  part 

Distilled  water 45  parts. 

Mix  and  preserve  as  above. 

92.  Fuciisin. — A  concentrated  waterj-  solution  of  acid  fuchsin  should 
also  be  prepared  by  those  who  intend  to  investigate  the  pathology  of 
the  nerve  centres,  The  method  of  staining  these  tissues  with  fuchsin 
will  be  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  various  methods  of  staining  bacilli  will  also  be  more 
fully  described  each  under  its  appropriate  heading. 

98.  Ehrlich's  formula  for  staining  tubercle  bacilli : — Take  of 
Pure  aniline         -        ,        .        .        .  5  parts. 

Distilled  water 100  parts. 
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"  Shake  well  and  filter  through  a  moistened  filter ;  to  this  add  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin,  methyl  violet  or  gentian  violet, 
till  precipitation  commences."  The  rapidity  of  staining  varies  with 
the  temperature. 

W.  Bismarck  brown,  prepared  as  follows,  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
contrast  stain,  and  is  also  invaluable  for  staining  sections  of  bone  and 
young  granulation  tissue.     Take  of 

Aniline  brown i  part. 

Alcohol  anhyd lo  parts. 

Distilled  water loo  parts. 

The  sections  must  be  stained  slowly,  and  the  water  in  which  the 
staining  fluid  is  suspended  must  contain  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
methylated  spirit  Make  a  straw-coloured  solution,  and  allow  the 
sections  to  remain  in  this  for  several  days.  Mount  in  Canada  balsam 
(^  104,  p.  75).  Where  used  as  a  contrast  stain,  pour  a  few  drops  of 
the  strong  solution  into  a  watch-glass,  and  allow  the  section  to  remain 
in  this  for  about  ten  minutes.  This  gives  a  very  transparent  brown 
colour  to  the  nuclei  and  the  margins  of  the  cells,  leaving  the  proto- 
plasm almost  unstained. 

This  reagent  may  be  used  as  a  glycerine  (two  to  four  per  per  cent.) 
solution.  Heat  the  aniline  brown  with  glycerine  in  a  test  tube,  allow 
this  to  cool,  stain  the  section  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  more,  wash 
well  in  distilled  water  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam.  It  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage  to  allow  the  section  or  cover  glass  on  which 
is  the  dried  film  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  before  transferring  it  to  the  staining  fluid. 

95.  Chrysoidin  is  chiefly  used  as  a  contrast  colour,  but  it  is 
gradually  being  superseded  by  methylene  blue.  Gibbes  recommends 
a  saturated  watery  solution  of  chrysoidin,  to  which  is  added  a  crystal 
of  thymol  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

96.  Methylene  blue  is  used  as  a  contrast  stain,  and  is  also  a  very 
good  stain  for  muscular  fibre. 

To  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  methylene  blue,  take  of 

Methylene  blue i  part 

Alcohol  anhyd. 15  parts. 

Distilled  water 35  parts. 
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When  the  liuid  is  to  be  used,  dilute  with  about  five  times  its  volume 
of  water.  Mount  muscle  stained  by  this  method  in  glycerine  (§  105, 
p.  76),  or  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

It  may  also  be  used  as  a  simple  watery  solution  i-z  per  cent 

97.  Gold  chloride  is  of  comparatively  little  use  to  the  pathologist, 
except  in  the  case  of  tissues  which  can  be  transferred  at  once  to  the 
staining  fluid.  In  the  examination  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
cornea,  it  is,  however,  an  extremely  valuable  reagent,  as  also  in  the 
cases  of  nerve  terminations  in  muscles  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  body  during  life.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  can  be 
used  to  best  efl'ect  only  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  removal 
of  the  part  from  the  living  body.  It  may  be  used  in  either  of  the 
following  ways  : — 

(a.)  Soak  the  tissue  as  soon  as  remo\'ed  from  the  body  in  a  half 
per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  until  it  assumes  a 
lemon  colour ;  then  expose  in  one  per  cent  acetic  acid 
solution  to  strong  light,  until  it  assumes  a  purplish  tinge. 
Sections  when  made  show  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
(corneal  corpuscles,  cartilage  cells),  ner\-c  fibrils,  especially 
those  of  small  size,  and  ganglion  cells  stained  a  reddish 
purple  colour.     Mount  in  glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76). 

(i.)  Ranvier's  method  gives  extremely  good  results ;  its  only 
disadvantage  is  that,  during  the  process,  epithelial  cells 
are  removed.  It  is  especially  useful  for  staining  nerves, 
&c  in  dense  tissue. 
Filter  the  juice  of  a  lemon  through  clean  starchless  muslin. 
Soak  small  pieces  of  perfectly  fresh  tissue  in  this  for  about 
five  minutes ;  wash  out  the  lemon  juice  with  distilled  water, 
and  then  transfer  to  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  gold 
chloride,  in  which  allow  it  to  remtun  for  half  an  hour. 
Again  wash  in  distilled  water,  after  which  keep  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  carefully  protecting  from  every  ray 
of  hghl  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  period  the 
tissue  should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  twenty 
per  cent,  solution  of  formic  acid.     At  the  expiration  of 
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this  period  the  same  purple  colour  will  have  appeared. 
Wash  again  in  distilled  water,  and  preserve  in  glycerine 
(§  105,  p.  76). 

98.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  used  specially  to  bring  out  the  intercellular 
substance  on  any  epithelial  or  endothelial  surface,  in  which  it  is 
reduced  by  light  to  the  black  oxide  of  silver.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
stain  for  the  intercellular  substance  of  cartilage,  and  for  the  laminated 
intercellular  tissue  of  the  cornea,  though,  if  the  tissues  be  exposed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  silver  solution,  the  nuclei,  and  even 
the  protoplasm  of  connective  tissue,  epithelial  or  fat  cells  may  become 
more  or  less  blackened.  To  the  pathologist  it  is  specially  useful  in 
the  study  of  the  eye  and  of  tumours  of  epithelial  type,  as  most  other 
tissues  have  been  dead  for  some  time  before  they  come  into  his 
bands.  For  demonstrating  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  alveoli 
of  cancerous  growths,  this  reagent  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  at 
command.  Take  a  very  thin  section  of  the  tissue  to  be  stained  as 
soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  body,  and  wash  well  in  distilled  water 
to  remove  all  chlorides,  which  would  at  once  throw  down  the  silver 
as  a  white  precipitate.  Expose  it  to  the  action  of  a  large  quantity  of 
half  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  from  fivt  to  ten  minutes 
(until  it  becomes  somewhat  whitened) ;  wash  in  water  (not  distilled), 
and  expose  to  diffuse  daylight  until  a  delicate  brown  colour  makes  its 
appearance.  Care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  specimen  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  tissues  become  quite  opaque 
and  very  deeply  stained.  Preserve  these  specimens  (if  not  mounted 
at  once)  in  a  mixture  of  glycerine  two  parts  and  water  one  part,  to 
which  first  add  fi\t  to  ten  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the 
mixture.  These  stained  sections  may  also  be  preserved  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  spirit  and  glycerine.     Mount  in  glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76). 

99.  PerMaride  of  iron, — Mrs.  Dr.  Hoggan  recommends  that 
sections  should  first  be  treated  with  water  and  methylated  spirit,  then 
with  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  then  with  a 
two  per  cent  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  By  this  method  the  nuclei 
are  stained  very  distinctly,  and  the  processes  of  the  prickle  cells  of 
papillomas,  &c  are  very  well  brought  out. 
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Other  Reagents  used  in  the  Preparation  and  Mounting 
OF  Sections. 

100.  Acetic  add. — One  part  glacial  acetic  acid  to  four  parts  water 
is  extremely  useful  for  dissolving  albuminoids,  and  for  bringing  the 
nuclei  of  cells  into  special  prominence,  as  in  the  case  of  pus  corpuscles 
or  white  blood  corpuscles.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  making 
sections  of  tissue  more  transparent,  such  as  lymphatic  glands,  or 
the  spleen,  where  it  also  acts  by  dissolving  the  albuminoids  and 
bringing  certain  structures  into  greater  prominence.  A  stronger  solu- 
tion is  used  to  neutralise  logwood  when  the  stain  is  too  deep  (g  78, 
note,  p.  60),  and  a  weaker  solution  (one  drop  to  the  ounce)  to  fix 
carmine  in  the  tissues  by  precipitation  (where  strong  carmine  is  used 
as  a  rapid  staining  reagent)  before  the  sections  are  washed  and 
mounted. 

Beale's  mixture  of  glycerine  one  ounce  and  glacial  acetic  acid  five 
drops  may  also  be  used  for  clearing  up  tissues  as  above. 


101.  Caustic  potash  or  soda,  forty  per  cent,  solution,  is  extremely 
useful  for  clearing  up  sections  of  fresh  tissues,  or  any  tissues  which 
are  to  be  mounted  in  glycerine  or  Farrant's  solution,  both  of  which 
fluids  also  increase  somewhat  the  transparency  of  tissues,  as  they  have 
a  higher  refractive  index  than  water.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  its  use  in  separating  muscular  fibres  (§  69,  p.  49). 


102.  Elhtr  and  C/iloroform.—The^&  fluids  are  especially  used  for 
dissolving  out  fat  from  tissues.  When  these  are  fresh  it  is  necessary 
to  drive  out  the  water  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol,  as  the  fat  is  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  the  ether  or  chloroform  by  the  water. 

Place  the  section  in  a  water-glass  containing  absolute  alcohol, 
until  all  the  water  is  removed  (which  will  be  the  case  if  no  nulkiness 
makes  its  appearance),  when  the  section  is  transferred  to  a  vessel  con- 
taining ether  or  chloroform.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  one  of  these 
fluids  for  a  few  minutes,  and  transfer  first  to  alcohol,  and  then 
to  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  \  stain  and  mount  as  for  other 
I  sections. 
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108.  Bicarbonate  of  soda^  five  per  cent  solution,  is  used  principally 
for  neutralising  the  acid  hardening  fluids  (picric  acid  or  chromic  acid) 
before  using  staining  reagents,  such  as  logwood.  They  must  be 
thoroughly  neutralised  by  using  a  weak  solution  after  the  sections 
are  cut    The  staining  may  then  be  proceeded  with. 

Fluids  used  in  Mounting  Sections. 

1(ML  Clove  oil  or  turpentine  is  usually  employed  to  render  stained 
tissues  more  transparent  before  they  are  mounted  in  Canada  balsam 
or  in  dammar  varnish.  Clove  oil  is  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  and 
is  more  frequently  used,  as  it  is  also  much  more  agreeable  to  work 
with ;  but,  as  already  found  (§  82,  p.  64),  it  is  a  powerful  solvent  of 
aniline  colours,  so  that  where  the  tissues  are  stained  with  these  dyes, 
turpentine  is  used  instead  of  the  clove  oil,  as  in  the  mounting  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  Before  the  oil  of  cloves  can  be  applied  to  the 
section,  all  water  must  be  abstracted,  which  is  done  by  means  of 
absolute  alcohol.  The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — After 
staining  the  section,  wash  well  in  water  to  remove  all  the  staining 
fluid  not  actually  taken  up  by  the  tissues ;  pour  about  a  drachm  of 
absolute  alcohol  into  a  watch-glass,  and  into  a  second,  a  similar 
quantity  of  clove  oil ;  take  the  section  from  the  water  with  a  needle, 
and  remove  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper  or  a  soft  cloth,  allowing  the  free  end  of  the  section  just 
to  touch  one  of  these  absorbent  tissues  \  place  the  section  in  absolute 
alcohol,  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  for  two  or  three  minutes  without 
attempting  to  spread  it  out ;  transfer  the  tissue  with  a  dry  needle  to 
the  oil  of  cloves,  when  the  alcohol,  rapidly  diffusing  into  the  clove 
oil,  carries  the  edges  of  the  section  with  it,  and  in  this  way  the  section 
is  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  clove  oil.  It  must  not  be  left  for 
an  instant  after  it  is  clarified — (this  should  never  take  longer  than 
half  a  minute  if  the  section  has  been  properly  dehydrated), — as  the 
clove  oil  renders  the  tissue  extremely  brittle  and  friable.  To  transfer 
the  section  from  the  clove  oil  to  the  slide,  pass  the  blade  of  the 
copper  lifter,  after  carefully  oiling  it,  under  the  section  as  it  is  spread 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  fix  one  margin  of  the  section 
with  the  point  of  a  needle  and  lift  it  from  the  watch-glass ;  have  the 
blade  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  so  that  the  section  still  floats 
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in  oil  on  the  blade ;  bring  the  blade  down  parallel  on  to  the  slide, 
whuK  must  be  perfedty  dry,  and,  fixing  the  edge  of  the  section  with 
the  point  of  the  needle,  gently  witltdraw  the  copper  lifter,  leaving  the 
section  on  the  slide.  Tilt  the  slide  to  allow  any  superfluous  oil  to 
drain  off,  dry  carefully  with  a  soft  cloth,  put  on  a  drop  of  Canula 
balsam  or  dammar  varnish,  lower  a  cover  glass  on  the  section  and 
press  it  down  with  the  handle  of  the  needle — any  air  bubbles  which 
may  have  become  entangled  in  the  tissues  being  by  this  means  driven 
ouL  In  a  day  or  two  the  cover  glasses  become  perfectly  firm,  and 
win  bear  any  amount  of  knocking  about. 


I 


105.  Glyeirine,  or  some  fluid  in  the  composition  of  which  glycerine 
is  an  important  element,  is  the  most  useful  fluid  for  the  preservation 
of  thin  sections  which  are  to  be  transferred  at  once  from  water  to  the 
slide.  Where  pure  glycerine  alone  is  used,  as  for  extremely  delicate 
tissues,  thin  sections  of  lung,  or  peritoneum,  the  section  is  placed  on 
ihe  slide  (§  38,  p.  33),  superfluous  moisture  drained  away  or  removed 
with  a  soft  cloth,  and  then  a  small  drop  of  the  fluid  is  dropped 
on  to  the  section  with  a  glass  rod  :  the  size  of  this  droj)  can  only  be 
determined  experimentally,  but  it  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  too  large  a  drop,  as  air  bubbles  are  not  then  such  frequent  in- 
truders under  the  cover  glass,  Ix)wer  the  cover  glass  on  to  the 
section  (§  33,  p.  31),  and  press  down  gently  with  the  handle  of  the 
needle  to  expel  air  bubbles,  which  with  glycerine  only  too  frequently 
get  in,  and  are  then  very  difficult  to  drive  out.  All  superfluous 
fluid  at  the  margin  of  the  cover  glass  must  be  removed  «'iih  the  aid 
of  a  small  glass  pipette,  or  a  brush  slightly  moistened,  and  then  the 
slide  should  be  carefully  dried  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  cemented  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two.  The  advantages  of  glycerine  as  a  mount- 
ing fluid  are  its  simplicity  and  its  clarifying  property,  especially  for 
sections  unstained,  or  stained  with  the  metallic  staining  reagents,  and 
more  particularly  for  those  tissues  which  are  to  be  examined  vrith 
high  powers.  Its  disadvantages  are,  That  it  does  not  dry  at  all,  and 
so  does  not  fix  the  cover  glass,  that  it  sometimes  clears  up  sections 
too  much,  and  also  thai  it  causes  fresh  white  fibrous  tissue  to  swell 
tip  and  look  almost  gelatinous.  In  place  of  glycerine,  Farrant's  gum 
and  glycerine  fluid  is  now  frequently  employed. 


FARRANrS  MOUNTING  FL  UJD,  7  7 

106.  Farranfs  Mounting  Fluid. — Take  of 

Water, 

Glycerine, 

Arsenious  acid,  saturated  solution  (satu- 
rated by  boiling),      .         .        .        equal  parts. 
Mix  well  in  a  covered  jar,  and  add  about  half  the  bulk  of  picked  gum 
arabic ;  allow  these  to  stand  for  three  weeks,  stirring  daily,  or  until 
the  whole  of  the  gum  is  dissolved.     Then  filter  through  coarse  filter- 
ing paper,  or  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  further  period  of  a  couple  of. 
weeks,  when  the  air  bubbles  will  have  come  to  the  surface,  and  any 
dirt  will  have  settled  to  the  bottom.     Decant  into  a  one-ounce  stop- 
pered phial,  to  the  stopper  of  which  a  glass  rod  is  fused.     Use  in 
same  way  as  glycerine.     If  too  much  gum  be  used,  the  tissues  are 
apt  to  become  slightly  granular,  whilst  if  too  much  glycerine  be  used 
the  tissues  become  transparent,  the  Farrant's  solution  does  not  dry, 
and  the  cover  glass  remains  unfixed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  media  for  preserving 
sections  for  microscopic  examination.  It  combines  most  of  the 
advantages  of  glycerine  with  few  of  its  disadvantages.  It  does  not 
cause  fresh  tissues  to  swell  so  much,  and  does  not  render  sections 
quite  so  transparent,  though  it  does  clear  them  up,  especially  after 
they  have  been  mounted  for  a  few  days.  It  also  acts  as  a  preserva- 
tive medium,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  arsenious  acid ;  and 
the  glycerine,  by  its  affinity  for  water,  keeps  the  section  moist,  the 
only  position  in  which  the  fluid  dries  being  at  the  edge  of  the  cover 
glass.  By  this  drying  the  cover  glass  is  fixed  slightly  by  the  gum, 
and  after  the  specimen  has  been  mounted  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
slides  may  be  cleaned,  and  the  cover  glasses  cemented  with  HoUis's 
glue,  indiarubber  solution,  or  gelatine  solution.  The  great  disadvan- 
tage of  this  fluid  is  that  sections  kept  in  it  for  a  number  of  years 
become  cloudy  and  slightly  granular. 

107.  Camphor  mounting  fluid  \s  sometimes  used  in  place  of  Farrant's 
solution,  in  preparations  where  the  arsenious  acid  might  affect  the 
staining  or  injecting  fluid  with  which  the  tissue  is  impregnated.  For 
instance,  sections  taken  from  an  organ  injected  with  Prussian  blue 
must  be  mounted  in  a  fluid  which  contains  no  arsenious  acid,  as  that 
substance  causes  decolorisation  of  the  iron  blue. 
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This  fluid  consists  simply  of  Fatrant's  solution,  in  which  the 
arsenious  acid  is  replaced  by  camphor  water.     Take  of 

Camphor  water 2  parts. 

Glycerine i  part 

Pure  picked  gum  arabic  .         .       i)^  pans. 

Prepare  in  the  same  manner  as  Farrani's  solution,  and  then  keep  a 
piece  of  camphor  floating  in  the  fiuid.  Use  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  glycerine  or  Farrant's  solution. 

Canada  Balsam  and  Dammar  Varnish, 

108.  These  mounting  fluids  may  both  be  used  for  deeply  stained 
sections,  especially  where  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  strong  relief 
the  stained  parts  of  the  tissue.  They  can  be  used  only  where  the 
tissues  have  been  previously  dehydrated  with  alcohol  (g  104,  p.  74), 
and  then  cleared  up  with  some  substance  (dove  oil  or  turpentine) 
with  which  they  will  amalgamate.  Each  fluid  has  its  special  admirers, 
and  each  has  its  special  advantages,  the  disadvantages  being  that 
Canada  balsam  has  a  somewhat  yellow  tint,  and  hence  is  not  fitted 
as  a  mounting  medium  for  sections  which  it  is  intended  to  photograph, 
but  sections  mounted  in  it  keep  perfecdy  well  for  years.  Sections 
mounted  in  dammar  varnish  as  a  rule  become  somewhat  cloudy  and 
granular  after  they  have  been  kept  for  a  year  or  two  ;  but  when  fresh 
they  are  beautifully  transparent,  and  the  medium  itself  is  perfectly 
free  from  colour,  so  that  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  photographic 
work.  To  prepare  Canada  balsam  mounting  fluid,  heat  the  ordinary 
Canada  balsam  gently  for  about  twenty-four  hours  in  a  covered 
vessel;  allow  it  to  cool  to  a  yellow  vitreous  looking  mass;  take 
of  this  100  parts. 

Chloroform      ....        47  [arts. 

Turpentine  ....  47  pans. 
Dissolve  the  Canada  balsam  in  the  chloroform  and  turpentine,  and 
filler  through  fine  cotton  wool.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  which  has  previously  been  carefully  dried,  and  rinsed  out  first 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  turpentine  or  benzoic.  It 
must  also  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

If  the  Canada  balsam  is  to  be  used  for  mounting  stained  bacteria. 
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especially  tubercle  bacilli,  the  chlorofonn  roust  be  replaced  by 
benzole,  which  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  a  solvent  of  the  aniline 
colours  as  is  the  chloroform. 

109.  Dammar  varnish  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Take  of 

Gum  dammar  ...         2  parts. 

Gum  mastic      .        .         .         .         i  part. 

Turpentine        ....         4  parts. 

Chloroform        ....         2  parts. 
(These  proportions  may  vary  somewhat  as  a  thinner  or  a  thicker 
fluid  is  preferred,  but  the  above  proportions  give  very  good  results.) 

Mix  in  an  earthenware  jar,  stirring  and  agitating  until  the  gums 
are  dissolved,  and  then  filter  through  coarse  filtering  paper  into 
small  stoppered  phials,  to  the  stoppers  of  which  glass  rods  have  been 
fused. 

Cementing  of  Cover  Glasses. 

110.  For  this  purpose  various  solutions  have  been  suggested,  but 
the  same  great  difficulty  almost  invariably  presents  itself,  that  with 
nearly  all  these  substances  the  glycerine  sooner  or  later  leaks  out. 
With  Tarrant's  solution  there  is  not  the  same  danger,  so  that  it  is 
frequently  sufl&cient  to  run  a  ring  of  gold  size,  French  glue,  Hollis*s 
marine  glue,  or  indiarubber  solution  around  the  margin  of  the  cover 
glass,  after  carefully  cleaning  the  slide,  and  allowing  the  gum  in  the 
Farrant  solution  to  partially  fix  the  cover  glass.  It  is  then  left  for 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  a  ring  of  zinc  white  cement  may  be 
laid  over  the  ring  already  put  on,  and  this  may  be  repeated  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  when  the  first  layer  has  become  properly  set. 

111.  This  zinc  white  cement  is  composed  of 

Benzole         ....         8  parts. 

Gum  dammar         ...         8  parts. 

Oxide  of  zinc         .        .        .         i  part. 
Mix  the  gum  dammar  and  the  benzole,  filter  through  cotton  wadding, 
after  which  add  the  oxide  of  zinc,  mix  in  a  mortar,  and  again  filter 
through  the  wadding. 


So 
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This  cement  forms  a  very  workable  material,  and  when  set  is  as 
hard  a.nd  tirni  as  enamel 

Slides  cemented  in  this  manner  will,  if  properly  done  iti  the  first 
instance,  keep  perfectly  free  from  leakage  for  years. 


112.  For  sections  mounted  in  glycerine  the  best  method  is  Dr. 
Marsh's,  who  suggests  gelatine  solution  as  a  cement  for  first  fixing 
the  shde ;  the  reason  for  this  is  that  gelatine  readily  mixes  with  the 
glycerine  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

He  prepares  the  solution  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine 
in  a  narrow  glass  beaker,  covering  it  with  water,  and  allowing  the 
gelatine  to  take  up  as  much  of  the  water  as  it  will  Any  super- 
fluous water  is  poured  off,  the  mixture  is  heated,  and  three  or 
four  drops  of  creosote  are  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  fluid  ;  keep 
in  a  small  bottle,  and  each  time  that  the  mixture  is  needed,  it  is 
"  rendered  fluid  by  immersing  the  bottle  containing  it  in  a  cup  of 
warm  water,"  The  slide  must  be  perfecdy  freed  from  glycerine  by 
the  aid  of  a  camel  hair  pencil  and  a  damp  cloth.  A  ring  of  the 
gelatine  fluid  is  painted  round  the  edge  of  the  cover  glass.  As 
soon  as  this  is  set,  paint  it  over  "  with  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  made  by  dissolving  ten  grains  of  that  salt  in  one  ounce 
of  distilled  water."  He  recommends  that  "  this  application  of 
bichromate  of  potash  should  be  made  in  the  daytime,  as  the  action 
of  daylight  upon  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  gelatine,  is  to  render 
the  latter  insoluble  in  water ; "  wash  well  in  methylated  spirit  to 
remove  all  the  glycerine,  and  then  run  on  a  ring  of  zinc  white,  which 
may  be  repeated  until  a  good  firm  ring  is  made. 


118.  In  applying  these  rings,  it  is  well  to  use  a  "  turn-table."  This 
is  a  heavy  brass  disc  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  which 
should  work  smoothly  on  a  conical  pointed  pivot  fixed  to  a  sohd 
piece  of  wood.  On  the  disc  may  be  marked  or  engraved  a  series  of 
concentric  rings,  each  of  which  should  correspond  in  size  to  the  size 
of  a  cover  glass.  Then  a  couple  of  brass  clips  are  aflixed,  which  serve 
to  keep  the  slide  in  position  when  the  cover  glass  is  "  centred." 
Self  centering  turn-tables  are  now  also  much  used,  With  a  goat  hair 
brush  lay  on  first  a  ring  of  the  size  or  other  cement,  and  when  this 
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is  diy,  put  on  the  zinc  white.  In  working  with  the  cements  always 
keep  the  brushes  clean.  This  is  done  by  means  of  warm  water  for 
the  size,  glue,  or  gelatine,  and  turpenline  or  benzole  for  the  zinc 
white.  When  ihe  zinc  white  becomes  too  thick  to  run  readily,  it 
may  be  diluted  with  benzole. 

106.  Label  the  slide  with  the  name  o(  the  tissue,  the  disease,  date 
of  fiosi  morUm,  method  of  staining  and  mounting  employed,  and  the 
date  of  mounting.  It  is  now  ready  for  future  examination.  Slides 
so  prepared  should  be  kept  in  the  flat  trays  already  spoken  of  (§  30  /, 
p.  37),  carefully  protected  from  both  light  and  dust. 
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115.  The  weight  ( 
about  3  lbs.  'I'he  sl 
appearance,  is  of  a  1: 
distended.  The  glis 
peritoneum  over  the 
posterior  border,  wht 

Beneath  the  capsi 
the  lobules  or  sm.ill 
be  seen,  varying  in  sue  from  about 
diameter.     On  making 


when  taken  from  the  b 
1  the  capsule  has  a  glistening" 
id  is  fully  though  not  tensely 
is  due  to  the  reflection  of  the 
n,  and  is  not  observed  at  the 
s  absent. 

delicate  subcapsular  tissue, 

!  liver  substance  can  usually 

20th  to  i-i6th  of  an  inch  id 

section  the  substance  "cuts"  readily,  but  is 


Fig.  8. — Taken  from  a  liver  in  which  there  was  fatly  degeneralion 
(where  ihe  Outline*  of  the  lobuks  are  more  disfinclly  marked).  'I  he 
size  of  the  ]ohule>i  is  here  indicnted.  The  larger  (i|>«nings  {a)  are 
transvei&e  sections  of  vessels,  the  datk  lines  (£)' bunds  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  portal  spaces.  The  smaller  openings  {i)  coriespond  in  siie 
to  the  loliuk-s  of  the  liver. 

firm  and  close;  the  surface  of  the  sRction  is  of  a  dull  chocolate  colour, 
and  the  outlines  of  the  lobules  of  a  healthy  hver  may  be  indistinctly 
made  out.  The  capsule  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  and  only 
here  and  there  very  delicate  bands  of  connective  tissue  may  be  seen 
passing  into  ihe  deeper  part  of  the  liver  substance.  In  the  cut 
section  a  number  of  large  openings  are  seen;  these  are  mostly 
branches  of  the  hepatic  vein.    The  gall  bladder  is  usually  seini-dis- 
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tended  with  a  brownish  yellow  bile,  which  may  be  readily  pressed 
through  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum. 

116.  For  the  preparation  of  such  a  liver  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion, see^  52  and  55,  pp.  41  and  44.  Cut  sections  {§  70,  p.  50). 
Stain  a  section  with  picro-carmine  (see  g  77,  p.  55). 

Examine  carefully,  in  order,  the  capsule,  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic 
artery,  the  hepatic  vein,  the  bile  ducts,  and  the  liver  cells,  or  paren- 
chyma of  the  organ.  With  the  capsule  examine  the  inter-  and  intra- 
lobular connective  tissue. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule  is  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells ; 
beneath  this  serous  layer  proper  is  a  layer  of  irregular  connective 
tissue,  in  which  are  yellow  elastic  Rbres,  and,  deeper  still,  a  layer  of 
lamellated  connective  tissue,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Glisson's 
capsule.  This  capsule  of  Clisson  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
certain  conditions,  such  as  perihepatitis  and  polylobular  cirrhosis. 
Continuous  with  the  subcapsular  tissue  are  processes  of  similar  lamel- 
lated tissue  running  at  intervals  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  where 


Fig.  9. — Contents  of  portal  canal  oiAr-g.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
K/*.  Section  ai  (he  porUl  vein,  u  large  lumen  and  compaia Lively 
thin  wall. 

a.  The  small  branches  ot  the  hepatic  artery,  with  their  thick- 

ened walls. 

b.  Sections  of  bile  ducts  with  the  regular  layer  of  nucleated 

columnar  epithelium  and  the  small  orifices. 

c.  Connective  tissue  supporting  the  various  structures  in  the  canal. 

they  are  again  met  with  in  the  portal  canals.     Between  the  lamellae 
are  a  Dumber  of  flattened  branching  connective  tissue  cells.     In  the 
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human  liver  the  interlobular  rissue  is  comparaiively  scanty,  but  con- 
nective tissue  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  running  along  with 
the  larger  branches  of  t!ie  portal  vein.  It  will  be  well  to  stale  at 
once  that  a  study  of  a  single  lobule  of  the  Uver,  and  a  single  portal 
canal,  will  give  the  key  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  organ. 

The  portal  canals  are  the  large  spaces  in  the  liver,  in  which  are 
seen  the  openings  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  In  one  of 
these  canals  are  found — (i.)  A  large  opening  (K/".),  the  portal  or 
interlobular  vein,  which  brings  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  tract 
to  the  liver.  The  walls  of  this  vessel  are  comparaiively  thin.  (2.) 
One  or  two  small  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  {a)  with  thick  wall^ 
These  arterioles  have  the  structure  of  small  arterioles,  as  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  hotly.     {3-)  Two  small  bile  ducts  (i)  in  which  the 


Fig.  to. — Diigratnalic  reprcsentnlion  rX  the  si 
portinn  gfttie  liv«r,  allEmt  from  Qu>in's  "  AiiikloQiy." 
S.l'.  Salilnbutar  vein,  inio  which  Ihe  cenlial  veins,  or  hepatic 

vvnulcii.  C.y.,  open. 
I.F.    iDlcrlabulor  liiiurc,  in  which  run  ihc  porlnl  vein,  &c. ;  »nd 
running  from  the  porlal  vein  to  the  cenlTsI  vein  ate  the 
poruj  upillaries,  AC 
P.        The  iNuenchyniaious  lissue,  or  gland  substance  proper,  com- 
posed of  nassei  of  polyhedral  cells. 

walls  are  of  considerable  thickness  in  comparison  with  the  lumen  of 
the  tube.     Lining   this   thick  wall  is  a  distinct  layer  of  nucleated 
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columnar  epithelium.^  (See  structure  of  epithelium  of  bile  duct, 
§  124,  p.  no.)  Around  these  various  structures  there  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  connective  tissue  (^),  which  has  entered  the 
liver  at  the  hilus,  along  with  the  vessels,  and  now  leaves  the  portal 
canals  to' run  in  the  smaller  spaces,  and  between  the  lobules.  It 
thus  forms  a  supporting  framework  for  the  liver  substance  proper. 
Examine  a  section  through  a  lobule  near  the  portal  canal.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  mass  of  polyhedral  cells  arranged  around  a  central 
(hepatic)  vein.  Piercing  this  mass  of  cells,  and  running  from  the 
portal  vein  at  the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  are  numerous  capillary 
vessels,  bringing  the  blood  into  very  close  contact  with  these  liver 
cells.  Around  the  vessels  are  numerous  lymphatics,  which  play  a  not 
unimportant  part  in  the  changes  occurring  in  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions. Between  individual  cells,  or  rather  at  the  angles  between 
several  cells,  are  the  bile  capillaries,  which  in  their  most  minute 
ramifications  are  simply  channels  between  adjacent  liver  cells.  They 
open  into  the  bile  ducts  by  a  gradual  modification  of  the  liver  cells 
into  an  epithelial  layer  (Fig.  11). 


Fig.  II. — Commencement  of  biliary  channels,  and  structure  of 
smaller  bile  ducts  (after  Klein  and  Noble  Smith). 
b.c.  Biliary  canaliculi  in  the  angles  between  adjacent  liver  cells. 
Lc,  Liver  cells,  slightly  modified,  just  before  the  commencement 
of  the  bile  duct  proper,  with  its  lining  of  flattened  epithelium, 
f,e.  (intermediary  portion  of  the  duct). 
c,e.  Cubical  epithelium  of  the  somewhat  larger  bile  duct. 

^  Remember  the  distribution  of  these  vessels  when  the  search  for  a  lobule  is 
entered  upon.  To  find  a  lobule,  look  first  for  several  portal  spaces,  which  may  be 
recognised  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  several  openings.  Draw  imaginary  lines 
from  these  spaces  to  a  common  centre.  Near  this  centre  will  be  found  a  single 
opening — the  hepatic  vein,  the  centre  of  a  lobule.  The  periphery  of  this  lobule  is 
maiked  by  lines  joining  the  several  portal  spaces  running  at  right  angles  to  those 
drawn  towards  the  centre. 
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The  lobules  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  the  central  veins  of 
one  or  these  groups  open  into  a  larger  branch  of  the  hepatic  vein— 
the  sublobular  vein  (Fig.   lo).     \Vhen  a  transverse  section  through 


Fig.  13. — Ditigramalic  representation  of  lobules  of  the  liver, 
divided  into  lonei. 

P.C.  PutIbI  catml,  in  which  are  contained  the  followine  stroc- 
tures:~^.</.  Uileducl.  /■.  K  Portal  vein.  ^.y.  Hepatic 
artery,  A.N.  Area  ia  vhich  chronic  venous  congestion  is 
first  nutnifeited.  A.  W.  Area  in  which  waiv  change  U 
loet  with.  A.F.  Area  of  fatty  infiltration.  These  three 
areas  correspond  to  the  cenlrid  (f.i-),  intcmiediate  (i.i.J, 
and  peripheral  (/.c.)  zones. 


one  of  these  groups  of  lobules  is  examined,  there  is  the  arrange- 
ment seen  in  Fig.  \2.  The  following  structures  are  cut  through — 
(i.)  those  situated  at  the  angles  between  the  lobules  (in  the  portal 
space.  Fig.  9)  ;  and  (i,)  the  mass  of  liver  cells  perforated  by  the 
various  structures  already  mentioned,  including  the  hepatic  or  intra- 
lobular vein.  For  convenience  of  description  this  section  is  mapped 
out  into  three  distinct  lones,  each  of  which  is  sjiecially  affected  by  a 
pariicuiaT  series  of  lesions.  These  are — \it.  The  peripheral  or  portal 
«jne,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lobule,  and  occupies  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  section ;  srf. 
Within  this  is  the  intermediate  i^one,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  named,  the 
sone  of  the  hepatic  artery,  which,  roughly  speaking,  also  occupies  one- 
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third  of  the  diameter.  It  is  named  the  zone  of  the  hepatic  artery  from 
the  fact  that  the  venous  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  here  sup- 
posed to  empty  their  contents  into  the  portal  venous  capillaries  which 
run  between  the  inter-  and  intra-lobular  veins.  3^.  And  lastly,  there  is 
the  central  zone,  or  that  of  the  hepatic  vein,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  lobule*.  At  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  are  the  small  branches  of 
the  portal  vein,  which  empty  their  blood  into  the  intercolumnar  or 
portal  capillaries.  As  Klein  points  out,  there  are,  in  consequence  of 
the  mass  of  liver  cells  being  pierced  by  the  portal  capillaries,  short 
transverse  masses  of  the  liver  cells  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
radiating  columns  of  the  network  of  cells.  The  liver  cells  making  up 
these  columns  are  polygonal  in  shape,  and  have  an  extremely  granular 
appearance  ;  as  a  rule  a  single  oval  nucleus  is  to  be  observed,  which 
stains  deeply  with  carmine,  &c. ;  a  cell  wall  may  also  be  demonstrated. 
— (Haycraft)  Throughout  the  cell,  granules  of  glycogen  and  brown 
pigment  are  seen,  whilst  in  a  liver  removed  from  an  animal  killed 
shortly  after  food  has  been  taken,  globules  of  fat  are  noticed  in  the 
cells  of  the  peripheral  zone.  The  granular  appearance  of  the  proto- 
plasm is  due  to  the  existence  of  an  intranuclear  and  an  intracellular 
plexus,  to  be  made  out  only  with  the  aid  of  a  very  high  magnifying 
power.  The  imaginary  spaces  at  the  margins  of  the  lobules,  joining 
the  interlobular  spaces,  are  spoken  of  as  the  interlobular  fissures. 

Cloudy  Swelling  of  the  Liver. 

117.  This  is  a  condition  which  should  be  specially  looked  for  in 
organs  taken  from  patients  who  have  died  during  the  course  of  certain 
acute  febrile  conditions  (yellow  fever),  especially  those  of  septicaemic 
origin,  or  scarlatina,  small-pox,  &c.,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  antimony,  alcohol,  or  sulphuric  ether  poisoning. — 
(See  Fatty  Degeneration,  §  119,  p.  91.) 

The  liver  is  swollen,  and  the  capsule  comparatively  tense;  the 
organ  is  somewhat  paler  than  normal,  as  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  capillaries  appears  to  be  diminished,  and  the  whole  organ, 
instead  of  having  a  clear  glistening  appearance,  is  somewhat  opales- 
cent    Preserve  for  examination  (§  52,  p.  42),  stain  in  picro-carmine 

(S  77,  p.  55)- 
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Examine  under  tlie  low  power  (  x  50). — The  lobules  are  rather 
more  distinctly  marked  out  owing  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 


Fig.  13.— Cloudy  swelline  of  the  liver  cells.  Section  alniiied  in 
jMcro-earniine.     ( «  450.) 

l.c.  liver  cells  swollen  and  granular  ;  small  globulin  are  seen  here 
and  there,  and  the  nucleus  is  slightly  obscured. 

e.  Capillary  vessels  Iwlwceii  ihe  columns  of  liver  cells ;  contain- 
ing red  blood  corpuscles  (gre«n),  nnd,  tv.A.r.,  while  blood 
corpuscles  (carmine). 

r.  Endolhelial  cells  fomung  the  walls  i)f  the  inlercalumnar  capil' 
lory  vessels 

of  connective  tissue  nuclei  in  the  interlobular  fissures  (stained  pink) ; 

the  capillaries  are  seen  lo  be  compressed  by  the  columns  of  swoDcn 

liver  celts  (and  by  exuded  leucocytes). 

High  power  ( «  300).— On  examining  a  cell  in  the  portal  lonc, 

where  the  change  is  alwajs  more  advanced,  note  that  it  is  distinctly 

swollen,  that  it  has  lost  its  polygonal  form,  and  is  much  more  rounded 

than  the  healthy  liver  cell ;  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  appears 

to  be  exceedingly  granular  and  cloudy  (])robably  due  to  an  alteration 

in  the  thickness  of  the  rods  which  make  up  the  intracellular  plexiiit). 
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and  the  nucleus  is  somewhat  obscured.  In  some  cases  the  cells 
appear  to  be  undergoing  a  process  of  division  or  breaking  down,  and 
where  this  is  far  advanced  the  whole  of  the  cell  may  consist  simply 

of  a  mass  of  granules,  whilst  the  nucleus  has  disappeared  entirely. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  heart,  the  cloudy  swelling  is  frequently 

but  an  early  stage  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Fatty  Infiltration  of  the  Liver. 

118.  Fatty  infiltration,  or  Adiposis,  is  found  during  the  physio- 
logical process  of  digestion,  and  is  only  a  pathological  condition 
^here  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  process.     It  may  be 
due  to  an  excessive  supply  of  fatty  matter,  maltose,  sugar,  &c,  or 
to  defective  assimilation  of  these;  but  the  essential  factor  in  this 
condition  appears  to  be  that  the  fat  is   derived  principally  from 
'^thout,  and  is  not  formed  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell,  though  it  is  accompanied  by  impaired  function  of  the  cell, 
^t  is  found  in  patients  who  have  died  from  phthisis,  scrofula,  cancer, 
*iici  wasting  diseases  generally,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  unaccompanied  by 
''^ajrked  jaundice  or  ascites.     The  organ  is  enlarged,  smooth,  paler 
^^    yellower  in  colour.     The  capsule  is  tense  and  glistening,  and  the 
^^terior  margin  of  the  liver  is  considerably  thickened  and  rounded, 
^he  tissue  pits  on  pressure,  and  the  indentation  remains  for  some 
^Oae  after  the  pressure  is  removed.    The  lobules  are  usually  distinctly 
'^^^jked  out,  each  having  a  pale  yellow  ring  at  its  periphery,  and  a 
*^^ownish  red  or  purple  centre :  this  may  be  seen  even  through  the 
^^*^psule.     On  making  a  section  into  the  substance  of  the  organ,  it  is 
'^vind  that  the  general  pallor  is  distinctly  marked,  and  that  the  surface 
^^  the  section  has  a  peculiar  yellow  mottled  appearance ;  the  tissue  is 
^^'i^ble.    The  specific  gravity  may  be  so  much  diminished  that  a  piece 
^^  the  liver  will  float  in  water,  though  the  actual  weight  of  the  organ 
'^oy  be  considerably  increased.    When  the  surface  is  scraped  droplets 
^r  oil  are  collected  on  the  knife.     These  are  readily  recognised  if  the 
^^Taping  is  floated  on  water.     Harden  in  Miiller*s  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44), 
^tain  one  section  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  35),  one  in  osmic  acid 
C§  86,  p.  67),  and  mount  these  and  an  unstained  specimen  in  Far- 
^^t's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 
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Examine  a  single  lobule  under  a  low  power  ( x  50).     In  the  early 
stages  the  in61tration  is  conSoed  to  the  peripheral  or  portal  cone,  or  J 
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Fig.  14. — Drawing  of  portion  of  ■  lobule  of  >  \KTgc  Mj  liver. 
Section  tttuned  with  picro-nrtnlne.     (  k  too.) 
*.v.         Central  or  hepatic  vein. 
e.  CkpillBriei  distended  wilh  blood. 

I.e.  Columns  of  healthy  liver  cell^. 

/f.,  /f.  Liver  cells  in  ihe  peripheral  lone  in  an  advanced  suge  of 

fatty  infi  It  ration. 
/.(/.         Small  bile  duel  lined  with  cubical  epithelium. 
I\f.        Portal  vein  distended  with  htood. 
r.l.         Connective  li^ue  and  bile  duct  in  longitudinal  wction  of 

an  inter  lobular  jpace. 

to  that  part  of  the  lobule  where  the  blood  is  emptied  from  Ihe  portal 
vein  into  the  iniercolumnar  capillaries.  Under  this  power  the  droplets 
of  fat  appear  lo  Ijc  of  considerable  size,  though  the  size  varies  some- 
what, as  is  seen  on  more  careful  examination.  In  the  more  advaoced 
stages  the  globules  tend  lo  run  together,  and  to  fornt  large,  clear, 
strongly  refractile  droplets,  which  appear  to  distend  the  liver  ccU 
completely,  and  to  push  the  nucleus  to  one  side.     In  very  advanced 
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cases  the  cells  of  the  whole  lobule  may  be  infiltrated,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  mass  from  ordinary  adipose  tissue. 

High  power  ( x  300). — The  liver  cells  in  the  peripheral  zone  have 
lost  their  polygonal  form,  and  are^seen  to  be  swollen  and  rounded. 


Fig.  15. — Cells  from  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver.     Stained  with 
osmic  add.     ( x  300.) 

/.  Thin  film  of  protoplasm,  forming,  along  with  the  nucleus,  »., 
all  that  is  left  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  liver  cell. 

g.  A  single  large  droplet  blackened  b^  osmic  acid,  and  therefore 
of  a  fatty  nature,  contained  withm  the  wall  of  protoplasm. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  nucleus  is  distinctly  seen,  and 
is  pushed  to  one  angle  of  the  cell,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called 
"  signet-rinc  "  appearance. 
In  one  cell  only  are  there  two  droplets  of  fat,  g^. 

Each  cell  is  made  up  of  a  thin  film  or  wall  of  protoplasm,  enclosing 
a  single  or  perhaps  two  or  three  droplets  of  fatty  material  (stained 
black  by  osmic  acid).  In  the  picro-carmine  stained  section  observe 
that  one  angle  of  the  cell  remains,  and  that  in  this  angle  the  nucleus 
is  situated,  deeply  stained,  and  standing  out  very  prominently.  In 
consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  cells,  and  of  their  being  pressed 
together,  their  outlines  or  boundaries  are  somewhat  indistinct  and 
obscured. 

Fatty  Degeneration. 

119.  Fatty  degeneration  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  liver  of  patients 
who  die  during  the  course  of  wasting  or  exhausting  diseases.  It  is 
also  constantly  met  with  as  a  sequel  to  cloudy  swelling,  following 
continued  fevers  and  the  exhibition  of  those  poisons  already  men- 
tioned (§117,  p.  87),  which  act  by  interfering  with  the  proper  oxidation 
of  the  tissues.  It  is  also  seen  in  Addison's  disease,  in  anaemia,  and 
phthisis,  where,  in  addition  to  imperfect  oxidation,  there  is  decreased 
vitality  of  the  tissues  as  a  part  of  a  general  malnutrition  or  debility  of 
the  system.     It  is  frequently  met  with  in  patients  who  have  died  of 
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malignant  growths,  especially  cancer.  Although  it  is  impossible  la 
diaw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  this  and  the  preceding  \ 
condition,  they  differ  consideiabjy  in  both  naked  eye  and  microscopic 
characteristics,  and  are  met  with  in  slightly  different  conditions,  and 
it  is  found  to  be  more  convenient  to  treat  of  them  under  different 
headings. 

From  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  tissues,  both  naked  eye 
and  microscopic,  the  condition  is  known  as  the  atrophic  or  wasted 
form  of  fatty  liver.  The  organ,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  process, 
and  where  a  large  number  of  the  cells  have  become  affected,  is 


Fig.    tfi.— Drawire  of  fally  infiltralion   ol   itie   liver  («ilh  falty 
degeneialion  iLt  the  periphery  of  Ihe  lobule  ouly).     Staiaed  with 
ounie  acid,     (  x  50. ) 
t.       Capsale  of  Ihe  liver. 

v.i.    Transverse  section  of  central  or  hepalic  veia 
I'.!"'.  Oblique  section  of  central  or  hepatic  vein. 
p.c.     I'ortal  canal  with  variotis  openingl.     (See  Fig.  g.) 
p.z-     Peripheral  zones  of  the  lobules,  in  which  are  Ihe  faltily  in- 

nlttated  and  degenerated  cells.— the  fat  globules  being 

stained  black  by  the  action  of  the  osmic  acid. 
g.        Smatl  mass  of  round-celled  growth,  tying  close  to  Ihe  ponal 

space,  nearly  allied  (o  tultrilc  in  structure,  but  wilh  no 

giant  cell. 

markedly  wasted,  and  the  weight  and  specific  gravity  are  both 
diminished,  the  capsule  is  somewhat  wrinkled,  the  colour  is  brown  or 
brownish  yellow,  and  the  tissue  appears  to  be  more  or  less  opaque, 
but  pale  and  friable,  and  breaks  down  readily  under  the  finger. 

Harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  {%  55,  p.  44) ;  prepare  for  section  cutting, 
(S  70,  p-  50);  mount  one  section  unstained  in  Farrant's  solution 
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Q  io6,  p.  77)  \  stain  a  second  section  in  osmic  acid  (g  86,  p.  67),  and 
mount  in  Farrant's  solution. 

Examine  with  the  low  power  ( x  50).  The  lobules  are  distinctly 
defined,  the  liver  cells  are  atrophied,  and  in  these  atrophied  and 
somewhat  angular  cells  are  seen  a  number  of  small  fat  globules, 
having  the  dark  outline  and  clear  centre.  These  droplets  of  fat  are 
usually  small,  but  there  are  several  in  each  cell;  they  give  the 
diaiacteristic  black  reaction  with  one-half  per  cent  solution  of  per- 
osmic  acid.  The  globules  of  fat  are  in  greatest  number  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  lobule ;  but,  in  advanced  cases,  the  process  extends 
Ihroughout  the  lobule.  The  capillaries  are  dilated.  In  a  picro- 
caimine  stained  specimen  a  number  of  exuded  leucocytes  may  be 
seen  as  bright  crimson  points  along  the  lines  of  the  interlobular 
fissures,  and  in  the  interlobular  spaces. 

High  power  {  x  300)- — Here  again  the  cells  are  seen  to  be  consider- 
ahly  shrunken,  and  to  have  an  angular  outline.     Scattered  throughout 
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Fig.   17. — Drawing  o(  liver  celh  undergoing  Taity  degeneretioD, 
taken  from  near  (he  centre  of  a  lobule.     Stained  with  otmic  acid. 

1x300,) 

tj.  Liver  cells  arranged  in  columns.  The  outlines  of  these  cells 
arc  very  distinctly  marlted.  The  nucleus  is  not  visible  in 
most  of  the  cells,  which  are  small,  and  have  in  (heir  pro- 
toplasm several  droplets  of  fat,— these  droplets  varying 
very  much  in  size,  hut  usually  comparatively  small. 

(.V.  Capillary  vessels  and  delicate  connective  tissue, — the  nuclei 
of  botb  of  which  are  seen  slightly  stained  by  the  osmic  acid. 

Ae  protoplasm  ofthe  cell  are  numerous  oil  globules,  never  of  any  great 
^;  for,  although  some  of  them  may  run  together,  they  seldom  form 
» single  large  droplet  in  the  centre  of  the  cell.  Such  of  the  proto- 
l^aso  as  remains  is  extremely  granular,  and  the  nucleus,  when  it  can 
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be  made  out,  is  seen  still  to  occupy  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
cell,  though,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it,  like  the  protoplasm,  is 
undergoing  division  and  breaking  down.  To  see  these  nuclei,  stairi 
a  section  in  picro-carraine  {§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solu- 
tion (g  106,  p.  77),  In  consequence  of  the  shrinking  of  the  cells,  the 
outlines  of  individual  cells  are  easily  made  out. 


120.  Where  fatty  degeneration  has  been  brought  on  more  rapidly, 
as  in  the  case  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  the  decrease  in  size  and 
weight  is  not  so  marked,  and  there  are  certain  other  characteristic 
features,  to  which  special  attention  must  be  drawn. 

The  liver  is  pale,  but  at  certain  points,  or  it  may  be  almost 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  organ,  patches  of  bile-stained  tissue  and 
small  punctiform  haemorrhages  are  frequently  10  be  seen.  These  are 
due  to  the  rupture  of  the  bile  ducts  and  small  arteries,  the  walb  of 
which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  In  consequence  of  the 
bile- staining,  the  organ  ts  frequently  of  a  canary  yellow  or  a  darker 
yellow  colour,  with  htemorrhagic  patches,  especially  under  the  capsule. 
It  is  not  much  decreased  in  size.  On  examination  with  the  micro- 
scope, the  protoplasm  of  the  liver  cells  appears  to  be  almost  entirely 
replaced  by  fat  globules,  which  in  this  case  are  of  considerable  size  ; 
much  larger  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  fatty  degeneration,  as  there  is 
no  time  for  absorption  of  the  fat  to  take  place. 


121,  Synonyms,  "Bacony"  Liver,  "Lardaceous"  (Lard,  ^T.),{Sptck 
Leber,  Ger,),  "Waxlike,"  "Amyloid,"  "Albuminoid"  Liver, 

Naked  e)e  appearances. — This  condition,  which  is  described  under 


1  all  from  some  supposed  physical 
;  to  smoked  ham,  boiled  bacon  fat, 
incomplicated  waxy  disease,  enlarged 
is  more  square  than  in  the  normal 
somewhat  thickened  and  rounded, 
though  not  so  markedly  as  in  the  fatty  liver.  The  capsule  is  smooth, 
glistening,  and  so  tense  that  the  oi^an  does  not  He  flat  on  a 
platter  when  placed  on  its  anterior  surface,  the  middle  only  coming 


the  above  names,  derives  ihci 
characteristics, — its  resemblance 
and  so  forth.     The  org.in  is,  in 
in  all  directions.     The  outline 
liver,  and  the  anterior  margin  i 
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in  contact  with  the  platter,  the  edges  being  raised.  To  the  touch  the 
substance  is  firm  and  hard,  like  a  piece  of  indiarubber,  and  is  in- 
dented with  difficulty  by  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  indentation 
disappearing  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed. 

In  advanced  cases  the  fresh  section  has  a  peculiar  pink  colour, 
somewhat  like  that  of  smoked  ham  or  salmon,  but  the  tissue  appears 
to  be  anaemic  Such  a  section  has  a  glistening  translucent  appear- 
ance, as  though  there  were  a  very  thin  layer  of  gelatine  coating  its 
surface. 

On  examining  a  lobule  closely,  where  the  disease  is  not  very  far 
advanced,  it  will  be  possible  to  divide  it  roughly  into  its  three 
zones :  the  peripheral  or  outer  zone  a  pale  opaque  yellow  ring ; 
within  this  the  intermediate  zone,  which  is  broader  than  the  peripheral 
zone,  and  of  the  peculiar  translucent  appearance  mentioned  above  ; 
whilst  within  this  again  is  a  zone  which  varies  somewhat  in  colour, 
but  usually  is  a  little  paler  than  the  normal  liver  substance.  This 
constitutes  the  healthiest  part  of  the  lobule. 

Now  pour  a  watery  solution  of  iodine,  about  the  colour  of  dark 
sherry  (§  83,  p.  66),  over  the  fresh  surface,  and  there  is  at  once  seen  a 
selective  staining.  The  translucent  ring  is  stained  a  deep  mahogany, 
red  or  brown,  the  other  zones  taking  on  a  canary  yellow  staining. 
This  translucent  or  mahogany  brown  area  is  the  portion  of  the 
lobule  in  which  the  lardaceous  material  is  deposited.  Harden  in 
spirit  (§  54,  p.  44),  and  make  sections  (§  70,  p.  50,  et  seq,). 

Low  power  (  x  50). — Place  a  thin  section  of  the  tissue  on  a  slide, 
and  examine  without  a  cover  glass.  It  will  at  once  be  observed 
that  in  the  intermediate  zone  there  is  a  series  of  columns  of  some- 
what compressed  liver  cells,  whilst  between  these  are  irregular,  trans- 
lucent, homogeneous  looking  streaks.  These  streaks,  as  will  be 
found  later,  are  the  capillary  vessels,  in  the  walls  of  which  the  waxy 
change  has  taken  place.  The  cells  in  the  central  zone  appear  to  be 
more  or  less  healthy,  whilst  those  in  the  peripheral  zone  are  either 
healthy  or  are  undergoing  fatty  infiltration.  Allow  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  watery  solution  of  iodine  to  run  over  the  specimen  from  one 
margin,  and  examine  the  section  by  transmitted  light,  when  the  liver 
cells  in  the  central  zone  will  appear  to  be  stained  a  dark  yellow  or 
brownish  yellow  colour,  whilst  the  fatty  globules  and  liver  cells  in  the 


peripheral  zone  are  slained  a  canary  yellow,  and  ilie  homogeneous 
streaks  are  stained  a  lillle  deeper  yellow.     Whilst  examining,  suddenly 


Fiii.  iS. — Dmwing  of  waxy  liver,  slained  wilb  iodine,  and  ex- 
amined by  lellected  lighl.     Lobule  cut  llirough  vertically.     (  ■  70.) 
to.     Capiilaries    m    intermediate    zone^waxy.      Slnined    daik 

f.c   Central  or  hepatic  vein. 

v.f.  Small  bmiich  of  portal  vein. 

(it.     Liver  cells  and  unaffected  capillaries  in  the  peripheral  ion& 

Stained  yellow. 
At.'       Do.  do.  io  ihe  centre!  lonc, 

turn  off  the  light  from  below  the  stage,  when  the  homogeneous  streaks 
now  appear  to  be  of  the  dark  brown  colour  similar  to  that  observed 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  the  Uver  cells  previously  dark  now  appear  to 
be  yellow.  Mount  this  spedmen  in  the  iodini;  mounting  fluid  (g  83, 
p.  67),  and  ring  It  with  Canada  balsam  or  iinc  white  cement  without  , 
delay,  as,  unless  this  be  done,  the  free  iodine  evaporates  at  the  mugin 
of  the  cover  glass,  and  the  characteristic  staining  disappears ;  it  should 
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be  kept  for  examination  under  the  high  power  (  x  300),  and  for  com- 
paiison  with  a  section  stained  as  follows  \— 

Allow  a  section  to  stain  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  watery  solution 
o(  methylaniline  violet  or  Dresden  Telegraphen  Tinte  (of  such  a 
itrength  that  it  will  readily  allow  the  light  to  pass  when  in  a  three- 
quarter  inch  test  tube).  Wash  well  in  water,  mount  in  Farrant's 
solution,  and  examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  50).    The  homogeneous 


Fig.  19.— Section  of  "  waxy  "  liver,  witH  some  fatty  infiitnilion  of 
the  peripheral  lonc.     Unstained.    {  x  70,  after  Thierielder.) 
w,     Cupilluies  of  intermediate  zone,  which  have  undei^ne  wnxy 

change— glossy,  Ininsluceilt. 
k.a.  Small  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
e.v.  Central  vein. 
v.f.  Branch  of  portal  vein,  and  (A.)  small  Ute  doct  in  interlobular 

/      Liver  cell*  of  peripheni  lone,  in  which  is  (atty  infiltration. 
t^,    Livet  cells,  angular,  atrophied,  and  d^enerating — nol  waxy. 

naterial  has  taken  on  a  beautiful  rose  pink  or  red  violet  colour,  whilst 
the  other  tissues  are  coloured  slaty  blue.  This  rose  pink  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  waxy  degeneration,  and  picks  out  most  accurately 
aad  minutely  the  diseased  tissues.  Examine  first  the  port^il  spaces, 
and  observe  that  the  small  arterioles  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  stained 
rose  pink — this  coloration  being  confined  more  especially  to  the 
middle  coat  of  the  vessel  In  the  intermediate  zone,  where  the 
change  is  most  advanced,  the  cells  become  more  angular,  are  attenu- 
ated looking,  and  even  with   this  power  may  be   observed  to  be 
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granular  and  atrophied  ;  but  there  is  seldom  or  never  yiink  reaction 
within  these  cells.  In  certain  cases,  espccialiy  where  the  wajiy  change 
has  involved  the  capillaries  of  the  peripheral  zone,  the  wall  of  the 
porta!  vein  may  be  similarly  affected,  in  which  case  of  course  it 
gives  the  rose  pink  reaction. 

(  X  300.) — The  arteriole  in  the  portal  canal  is  affected  as  follows  : — 
The  middle  coat  is  picked  out,  and  if  a  longitudinal  section    be 


djj.  Small  branch  or  hepatic  artery  in  porta!  space,  mir 

waxy.     Red  violcL 

f.v.  Porta!  vein. 

fx.  Liver  cells  in  peripheral  zone  (falty  in  fill  ration). 

(,R'.  Capillaries  in  inlermnliale  lOne — wany. 

'    I.e.  Airtijihicd  liver  cells  hciwecn  waxy  capillaries. 

h.v.  Ccnlrtl  or  Iicpalic  vein. 

examined,  certain  areas  or  bands  of  this  are  seen  to  be  selected. 
Later,  the  inner  coal  becomes  more  or  less  involved,  bul  only  in  its 
deeper  layers,  as  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  vessel  have  become 
gisnular  and  fatly  looking,  but  still  give  the  blue  reaction.  If  tlie 
bnnchea  of  ihe  iwrwl  vein  are  involved,  the  affection  is  siiniUrly 
tocaliscd. 
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(fader  this  magnilylng  power  the  capillaries  in  llie  intermediate 
wne  arc  obser\-ed  to  be  the  special  seat  of  the  affection.  The  walls 
arc  enomiously  thickened,  and  the  lumen  of  the  capillary  tube  in 
many  cases  appears  to  be  altogether  obliterated,  so  that  little  is  to 
be  seen  but  thick  bands  of  the  translucent  homogeneous  material, 
stained  a  beautiful  rose  ]nnk  colour,  between  which  lie  bands  or  rows 
ot  liver  cells.    These  cells  are  seen  as  under  the  low  power,  atrophied, 


Fic.  II. — Drawi:^  ot  wo»y  dc^eneintioii  of  liver.     McLhylaniline 
nolM.     ( X  45a ) 

c.vi.  VTaIU  of  wax;  capiltitrics,  Ihickencil,  hjolinc,  red  vioIeL 
i.t,    Kruioihcrmm  of  capilloriw,  not  vi3.-i.i. 
I.       White  liloal  corpuscle 
d.!*.    AtrophicJ  liver  cells. 

f.e.    Fatty  infillralion  of  liver  cells  :  f.c,  smaller  glubules  of  fat  m 
atrophinl  cells. 

gnUr,  and  arc  in  many  cases  undergoing  fatty  degeneration ;  the 
lucleus  is  in  its  normal  position,  but  is  somewhat  obscured,  and  the 
''iliine  of  the  cell  is  distinctly  marked  ;  diere  is  seldom,  however, 
'"y  pink  reaction  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  cell,  even  under 
*is  power. 
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The  capillary  vessels  in  this  position  are  to  be  considered  as  made 
up  of  three  coats  \  a  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  blood  current ;  outside  this  is  a  thin  membranous 
Btnicture,  composed  of  connective  tissue  fibrils,  or  possibly  of  an 
elastic  tissue  ;  and  external  to  this  again  are  connective  tissue  cells, 
the  processes  of  which  are  continuous  with  the  basement  membrane. 
These  are  spoken  of  as  perithelium.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
searches the  waxy  change  takes  place  in  the  basement  membrane 
or  connective  tissue  filaments,  between  the  two  layers  of  cells,  The 
delicate  filaments  become  enormously  swollen,  and  ultimately  Ijecome 
so  prominent  as  to  overshadow  the  other  structures.  The  endothe- 
lial cells  are  granular  and  fatty.  This  enormous  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  capillar)'  vessels  brings  about  two  results — one  from  the 
extension  inwards, — gradual  narrowing,  and  ultimately  complete  obli- 
teration of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel ;  another  from  the  extension 
outwards— the  compression  of  the  columns  of  liver  cells,  leading  to 
atrophy  and  molecular  disintegration  of  the  proper  substance  of  the 
liver. 

On  examining  {  x  300)  the  iodine  stained  section  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  liver  cells  are  a  few  granules  which  take  on  the  same  stain- 
ing as  does  the  waxy  material  ;  for  which,  however,  they  must  not  be 
mistaken,  as  it  is  found  that  glycogen,  when  separated,  gives  the  same 
reaction  with  iodine,  but  not  with  melhylaniline  violet,  by  the  latter 
of  which  reagents  the  two  substances  may  therefore  be  distinguished 
from  one  another. 

A  third  method  of  staining  is  to  dip  the  section  into  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  and  then  convey  ilto  a  2  "/^  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  is  Virchow's  original  method.  He  described  ihe  reaction  as 
blue  with  the  lardaceous  material,  and  yellow  with  the  other  (issues. 
The  other  methods,  however,  are  more  certain  and  more  convenient, 
though  it  will  be  well  to  try  this  method  in  making  investigations  on 
the  subject 

This  condition  of  the  liver  is  10  be  looked  for  in  all  cases — (i.) 
I  where  there  has  been  long-continued  suppuration,  especially  of  bones; 
n  cases  of  chronic  phthisis,  where  the  discharge  from  the  cavities 
d  has  been  going  on  for  some  time;  (3.)  in  cases  of  syphilis, 

ageuital  or  acquired. 


CHRONIC  VENOUS  CONGESTION,  loi 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  readily  understood  how  it  is  that  the 
condition  is  found  complicated  with  fatty  infiltration  in  the  peripheral 
zone,  or  fatty  degeneration,  tubercle  of  the  liver,  cirrhosis  and 
syphilitic  scars.  All  these  conditions  modify  the  typical  waxy  form 
of  the  liver  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  where  they  are  present,  and 
this  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  an  examination  of  a 
waxy  liver  is  made. 

"Nutmeg"  or  "Cardiac"  Liver  ("Cyanotic"  Atrophy, 
Chronic  Venous  Congestion  of  the  Liver,  &c) 

122.  Nutmeg  liver  is  met  with  especially  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  cardiac  disease,  or  extensive  lung  disease,  such  as  emphysema, 
chronic  phthisis  (fibroid),  and  so  on ;  in  fact,  in  any  condition  where 
there  has  been  an  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to 
the  thoracic  cavity.  Where  the  primary  lesion  is  in  the  heart,  say  at 
the  mitral  valve,  a  corresponding  condition  is  found  in  the  lungs,  in 
the  kidney,  spleen,  intestines,  and  in  the  portal  system  generally,  so 
that  amongst  other  symptoms  during  life  are  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids, 
chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  varices,  and  ascites.  The  enects  are  to  a 
very  great  extent  mechanical,  and  are  due  to  an  increased  pressure  in 
the  hepatic  vein,  this  pressure  manifesting  itself  by  its  effects  first  in 
the  central  or  intralobular  veins,  and  later  in  the  sublobular  veins  and 
intermediate  and  peripheral  parts  of  the  portal  capillary  veins. 

In  the  early  stages  the  organ  is  somewhat  enlarged,  the  capsule 
tense,  thin,  and  translucent ;  later,  the  liver  appears  to  be  atrophied 
and  tough,  but  still  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  which 
gives  the  section  a  very  dark  red  colour;  at  this  stage,  too,  the 
capsule  may  be  thickened  in  patches,  or  may  have  on  its  surface 
(especially  where  ascites  has  been  present)  small  villous  growths, — 

papillomatous  growths,  as  they  are  sometimes  incorrectly  named. 

The  openings  of  the  hepatic  veins  are  enlarged,  and  from  this  fact 

appear  to  be  more  numerous. 
Examine  a  lobule  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  condition,  and 

observe  that  it  can  be  divided  into  three  zones,  each  of  which  may 

^  seen  more  or  less  distinctly.     The  central  is  deep  red  in  colour, 
3«d  is  engorged  with  blood ;  external  to  this  is  the  brownish  yellow 
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ialenaedlate  zone,  the  yellow  tinge  here  being  iluc  lo  bile-staining, 
whilst  the  peripheral  Eone  is  pale  and  fatty  looking.  From  this 
peculiar  coloiatioD  the  name  "  nutmeg  "  Uver  is  derived,  ami  as  the 
nacne  refers  simply  to  the  appearance  of  the  ussuc.  It  is  perhaps  as 
good  a  one  as  can  be  used. 

Virchow's  name  of  "  red  atrophy "  is  applied  to  the  later  stages, 
where  the  whole  liver  has  become  shniolceQ,  and  where  the  congestion 
has  extended  throughout  the  lobule. 

To  preserve  the  organ  for  examination,  pieces  of  it  should  be 
hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44).  The  tissues  are  then  soaked 
in  water,  gum,  and  s)TUp,  and  sections  made  {%  70,  p.  50.)  Motinl 
one  section  unstained  in  Fanant's  solution  {%  106,  p.  77),  stain  a 
second  section  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's 
solution. 


J.TT. 

YW:  11. — Eaily  "  Nutmeg  "  liver,  unstained.     (  x  70.) 
A -■,   rcnlral  vfin  .lilalcii.  walls  ihicUennL 
I ..-.    nilnle'l  i..-i|>illnries  in  ceiUral  lone. 
I.t.    r>ginciilcrl  mill  comjiressi-J  li\Yr  cells  in  central  zone. 
f.e.  U iidlL-Tcd  cells  in  |>cripheral  lune. 

Kxamincd  under  a  low  power  {  x  50),  the  central  or  hepatic  vein  is 
.1  be  ciiiisidetulily  dilated,  so  that  the  lobules  are  distinguished 
_flnKh  more  readily  than  in  the  normal  liver. 


The  capillaries  leading  to  ihis  central  opening  arc  also  considerably 

dilated,  and  are  frequentSy  filled  with  blood.  Between  the  dilated 
capillaries  the  liver  ct-lls  are  becoming  airojjliied,  angular,  compressed, 
and  granular  looking,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
central  vein  they  contain  granular  masses  of  brown  or  orange  red 
pigment 

High  power  (  x  300). — The  walls  of  the  dilated  vein  and  its  sur- 
rounding capillaries  are  now  seen  to  be  considerably  thickened,  in 
some  cases  forming  distinct  fibrous  bands  and  circles.  The  pigment 
in  the  cells  situated  in  the  inner  part  of  the  lobule  is  seen  much  more 


Fro.  33.— Secfion  of  "Nutmeg"  liver — advanced,  (  •  jog,  sliEhfly 
reduced,  altei  Thlcrfclder. ) 

t.v.  Dilatnl  central  vein,  the  wall  of  whjd)  {e.v.ie.)  is  tliickeiied 
and  fibrous  looking,  with  here  and  ihere  some  golden 
yellow  pigment  acaltered  in  its  substance. 

t,t.  Capillaries  in  the  cenlrol  zone,  grcntly  dilated  nod  filled 
wilh  blood,  with  [i.t.)  thickeneil  walls  similar  in  appear- 
ance lo  the  Ihicliened  walls  of  the  central  vein. 

c.l.      Liver  cells  of  peripheral  xone. 

P.C.  Capillariei  in  peripheral  lonc,  not  greatly  distended. 

P.  V.  Ilranches  of  the  portal  vein  distended  with  blooil. 

i.  Bile  ducts,  lined  wilh  more  or  les^  cubical  nucleated 
epithelium. 

■tincEly  in  the  periplast  of  the  cells,  not  obscuring  the  nucleus, 

unless  the  cell  is  entirely  filled  wilh   the  colouring  matter.     The 

shrinking  and  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  is  more  clearly  made  out, 
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and  in  some  cases  small  fat  globules  are  seen  lying  scattered  ihrougK- 
out  the  angular  mass  of  protoplasm  which  represents  the  cell. 

The  atrophy  of  the  Uver  cells  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
distending  the  capillaries,  so  that  the  columns  of  liver  cells  between 
adjacent  vessels  are  compressed,  as  these  vessels  become  swollen, 
varicose,  and  tortuous.  In  the  later  stages,  the  liver  cells  may  have 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
central  vein,  and  there  is  left  simply  a  cavernous  structure,  made  up 
of  the  fused  walls  of  capillary  vessels,  forming  bands  of  fibrous  look- 
ing tissue,  between  which  are  spaces  filled  with  blood. 

In  certain  cases  bands  of  fibroid  or  hyaline  tissue,  continuations  of 
the  fibroid  vascular  walls  in  the  central  zone,  run  to  the  periphery, 
and  so  cut  up  the  lobules  into  segments.  Along  with  this  there  is 
sometimes  an  apparent  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue 
in  the  interlobular  spaces  and  fissures.  This  gives  rise  to  a  form  of 
cirrhosis  peculiar  to  the  nutmeg  liver,  which  is  seen  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease. 

In  the  peripheral  zone,  well-marked  fatty  infiltration  is  often 
met  with,  the  presence  of  which  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
slower  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  portal  system,  in  consequence 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  outlet  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein. 

In  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the  outlet  of  the  blood  from 
the  vena  cava,  the  hepatic  vein  cannot  empty  its  contents  so  readily, 
and  in  turn  the  obstniction  is  felt  in  the  sublobular,  the  central  or 
intralobular  veins,  the  intercellular  capillaries,  and  lastly,  in  the  portal 
vessels;  there  is  a  partial  stasis  of  the  blood.  In  addition  to  this 
the  liver  cells  are  somewhat  compressed,  and  hampered  by  the  in- 
creased pressure  from  the  dilated  and  thickened  capillary  vessels, 
and  their  nutritive  activity  is  impaired ;  hence  the  fatty  infiltration. 

Common  Cirrhosis  ok  rut  LivtR. 

128.  Synonyms,  "  Gin-drinker's  "  Liver,  "  Hobnail "  Liver,  "  Poly- 
tobular  Cinhosis,"  "  Coarse  Cirrhosis,"  "  Alcoholic  Cirrhosis," 
f*Gtanular"  Liver. 

■  In  this  condition  the  liver  is,  especially  in  the  later  stages,  con- 
L  dvably  diminished  in  si^e.    The  organ  is  anaemic,  firm  to  the  touch. 
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and  its  consistence  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  piece  of  soaked 
leather.  On  the  surface  are  a  number  of  small  projections  about  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a  hobnail  or  "  tacket,"  and  between  these  are 
depressions  or  fossae.  The  deeper  layer  of  the  capsule — Glisson's 
capsule  proper — is  more  or  less  thickened  and  opaque.  On  making 
a  section,  the  tissue  is  felt  to  be  firm  and  tough,  and  on  examination 
greyish  red  gelatinous  looking  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  are  seen  run- 
ning in  various  directions  throughout  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
and  anting  it  up  into  a  series  of  areas  of  parenchymatous  cells. 
These  areas  are  of  various  sizes,  usually  from  one-sixth  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  (a  lobule  being  from  one  sixteenth  to  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter).  They  are  of  a  tawny  yellow  colour, 
and  are  slightly  bile-stained.  As  a  rule,  the  cells  of  several  lobules 
are  contained  within  each  of  the  fibrous  capsules. 

The  fibrous  bands  near  the  surface  are  continuous  with  the 
deeper  thickened  layer  of  the  capsule,  into  which  they  run  at  the 
point  of  depression  around  the  hobnail  elevation.  This  elevation, 
consisting  apparently  of  a  yellowish  brown  mass  of  cells,  compressed 
by  the  contracting  fibrous  bands,  is  pushed  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  >>.,  to  the  surface. 

liaiden  a  piece  of  this  liver  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  and  a 
second  piece  in  spirit  (§  54,  p.  44),  cut  (§  70,  p.  50),  stain  a  section, 
on  one  margin  of  which  must  be  a  piece  of  the  capsule,  in  picro- 
cannine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  {§  106,  p.  77). 
Low  power  { x  20). — At  the  margin  of  the  section  the  thickening 
of  the  capsule  is  seen  as  a  mass  of  pink  fibrous  tissue,  from  which 
bands  of  different  sizes  may  be  observed  running  down  into  the  liver 
substance  fi-om  the  lowest  parts  of  the  sulci.  Between  these  fibrous 
bands  are  masses  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  lobules,  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion to  the  elevations  above  mentioned. 

The  fibrous  bands  run  along  with  the  medium  sized  branches  of  the 
ported  vein,  some  of  which  are  apparently  slightly  diminished  in  size 
^y  the  pressure  of  the  newly  formed  tissue  around  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  individual  lobules,  as  there  is,  especially 
^  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  no  increase  in  the  amount  of 
^^  interlobular  tissue,  whilst,  owing  to  the  pressure  exerted  by 
^c    contracting    fibrous  bands    in    the  larger  portal    spaces,   the 
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iobules  are  pressed  together,  and  llie  central  vein  may  be  partblly 
obliterated. 


/ 


w  r 


Fic.  14. — Drawing  of  a  section  of  common  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
Stained  with  picru-canninc     (  n  10,) 
/.I.     Uaadi  a(  ncwljr  rormed  (ibroiu  tissue  running  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  and  cutting  it  up  into  iiuuses  of  cells  of 

/.r.     Indicates  Itie  margin  of  a  ma&s  consisting  at  a  numtier  of 

lobules. 
I.i'.  Indicates  a  portion  of  a  lobule  surrounded  by  newly  formed 

fibrous  tiuue. 
t.v.  Central  vein  of  0  lobule. 
V.      One  of  the  newly  formed  vessels,  supplying  llie  fibrous  tissue 

with  blood  From  the  liepatic  mtery. 

High  power  {  x  300).  —It  will  be  well  to  stain  a  thiii  section  with 
logwood  (§  78,  p.  57),  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  104,  p.  75)  and 
then  examine  the  two  sections  together.  Examining  first  the  newly 
formed  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  early  stugvs 
cspecblly,  there  are  enormous  numbers  of  rounded  nuclei,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  envelope  of  protoplasm.  Amongst  these  are  other 
cells  of  larger  si/e,  which  are  ajjparenlly  derived  fnam  the  proliferating 
cotinective  tissue  corpuscles-     In  the  later  stages  it  may  be  observed 
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that  Ihe  number  of  round  nuclei  is  a[>iMrently  much  diminished,  whilst 
in  place  of  ihem  appear  (according  to  the  method  of  staining)  pink  or 
delicate  blue  bands  of  fibrillated  tissue;  and  scattered  at  intervals 
through  this  are  numerous  elongated  nuclei,  wjiich  are  the  nuclei  of 
flattened  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  arourid  which  a  fibrillated  peri- 
plast has  been  formed.  The  more  advanced  the  disease,  and  the 
more  contracted  the  organ,  the  more  fibrous  does  this  fibro-cellular 
tissue  become,  until  in  some  parts  it  may  be  represented  by  a  band  of 
racting  cicatricial  tissue  only.    This  fibrous  tissue  in  some  cases, 


Fiu.  25. — Section  of  common  cirrhotic  liver  (after  Thierfi-lderl, 

{ X  300  slightly  redaced),  in  which  ate  two  masse!;  of  livur  culls, 

[  Ifctween  vhich  is  a  t>and  of  librous  tissue  tunning  in  the  portal  space. 

9.  Small  Lile  ducts  lined  by  epithelial  layer. 

Nuclei  ur  conneclivi:  tissue  co[puscle<^ 

Newly  lormed  blood-vessels,  supplied  by  the  smaller  branches 

of  the  hepatic  artery. 
Scclions  of  inieccolumnitr  01 
Globules  of  fat  ii 
liver  cells. 

:ver,  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  vascular,  and  by  injection  it 
may  be  proved  that  this  vascularity  is  due  to  the  formation  of  new 
capillaries  and  small  vessels,  which  derive  their  blood  supply  from  the 
jiie-cxisting  small  branches  of  tlie  hc[«itic  artery.  These  new  vessels, 
embryonic  tn  character,  often  consist  of  mere  channels  lined  by  a 
■u^Ie  layer  of  endothelial  or  flattened  connective  tisstie  cells,  and 
fqtieDtly  filled  with  blood,  especially  if  the  tissue  has  been  pre- 
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served  in  MuHer's  fluid.  Hence,  if  a  fresh  "  cirrhotic  "  liver  is  injected 
with  a  fine  injection  mass,  it  becomes  deeply  coloured — carmine,  say 
— and  the  colouring  is  especially  well  marked  along  the  course  of  the 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  bile  ducts  appear  to  be  unaltered  in  number  or  size,  though 
relatively  their  number  appears  to  be  greater.  They  are  seen,  in 
longitudinal  section,  as  double  rows  of  nuclei  in  the  logwood  stained 
specimen;  but  in  the  picro-carmine  stained  specimen  both  the  nuclei 
and  protoplasm  of  epithelial  cells  lining  these  smaller  ducts  may  be 
readily  made  out,  especially  in  transverse  sections  of  the  ducts 
(Fig.  25). 

On  examination  of  the  masses  of  cells,  it  is  observed  that  they  are 
at  all  points  somewhat  closely  pressed  together,  and  that  sometimes 
they  contain  globules  of  fat  (Fig.  15). 

At  the  periphery  of  these  masses  of  lobules,  thin  bands  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  may  be  seen  shaving  off  layer  after  layer  of  liver  cells. 


; 


Fic.  36.— Smtion  ai  common  cirrhosU  oT  the  liver,  stained  with 
picn>.cannine.    ( x  30D.) 
t.<.  Columns  of  liver  celL  at  the  mar^n  of  a   mass.     Belireen 

these  columns  young  connective  tissue  is  seen. 
f.t.  Liver  cell  infilinled  with  f«L 
\.c.   Airophicd  and  flattened  tivi 

body  by  tlie  encroaching  connecm^ 
ii.     Small  bnmch  of  the  licpatic  artery. 


■r  cells  shaved  off  from  the  n 


in  this  way  gradually  cutting  down  the  size  of  Uie  masses.     The  cells 
0  cut  off  are  compressed  between  the  layers  of  fibrous  tissue,  lose 
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their  nuclei,  and  become  flattened  and  angular  (Fig.  26),  whilst  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  becomes  granular,  and  sometimes  contains 
droplets  of  &t  or  pigment  granules.  Eventually  these  cells  disappear 
altogether.  This  cuttn)g  off  of  layers  of  cells  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  polylobular  form  of  cirrhosis. 

To  sum  up.  The  change  consists  essentially  in  an  increased  growth 
of  fibrous  tissue  in  Glisson's  capsule,  and  in  the  prolongations  from  it, 
which  run  along  with  the  larger  or  medium  sized  branches  of  the 
portal  vein.  These  branches  of  the  portal  vein  become  constricted 
by  the  surroimding  growth  of  tissue,  and  the  larger  branches  of  the 
portal  system  become  dilated.  As  a  result  of  this,  considerable 
dropsical  effusion  may  occur.  This  continues,  unless  or  until  an 
anastomotic  venous  circulation  is  set  up  through  the  veins  in  the 
suspensory  ligament  and  around  the  obliterated  umbilical  vein,^  or 
through  new  or  distended  veins  in  the  thickened  capsule. 

The  biliary  passages  are  comparatively  unaffected,  consequently 
jaundice  very  seldom  appears  during  the  course  of  this  disease.  The 
lobules  are  pressed  together,  and  their  outlines  lost  The  liver  cells 
undergo  the  changes  mentioned  above. 

There  is  a  less  common  form  of  alcoholic  liver,  in  which  the  organ 
is  gready  enlarged ;  the  naked  eye  appearances  are  much  like  those 
in  the  following,  or  biliary,  form  ;  but  we  find  that  the  distribution  of 
the  connective  tissue  is  not  so  regular,  the  liver  parenchyma  is  cut 
up  into  masses  of  very  various  sizes,  and  in  the  cells  very  marked 
fatty  degeneration  and  infiltration  take  place.  The  splitting  off  of 
cells  from  the  periphery  of  the  masses  points  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  here  a  rapidly  advancing  condition  similar  to  the  above,  but  more 
advanced,  though  the  biliary  form  of  cirrhosis  is  sometimes  simulated, 
and  the  connective  tissue  runs  into  the  substance  of  the  lobules  with 
^e  formation  of  new  bile  ducts,  as  in  that  form. 

"Biliary"  Cirrhosis. 

^24.  Synonyms,  "  Hypertrophic  "  Cirrhosis,  "  Monolobular  " 
^it^hosis,  &c. 

*  Tnut^  d'Anatomie  Descriptive,  par.  Ph.  C.  Sappey,  p.  541. 
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In  this  form  of  cirrhosis  ilit  orj^an  is,  as  a  rule,  increased  in  size, 
and  in  some  cases  is  considerably  larger  than  normal,  the  capsuli:  is 
finely  granular,  feeling  like  a  piece  of  morocco  leather,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  is  hard  and  frequently  brittle.  On  section  the 
tissue  may  be  considerably  jaundiced,  or  bile-stained,  of  different 
hues  (yellow  to  dark  green).  It  Is  here  extremely  difficult  to  make 
out  where  the  fibrous  tissue  ends  and  the  liver  substance  begins,  as 
the  young  fibrous  tissue  in  this  form  passes  round  and  encloses 
individual  lobules.  The  portal  veins  may  in  some  cases  appear  to  be 
distended,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  condition.  Harden 
a  piece  of  the  organ  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  and  a  second  in 
spirit  (g  54,  p.  44) ;  stain  a  section  in  picro-carminc  (§  77,  p.  55), 
mount  in  Farrant's  solution  {§  106,  p.  77),  and  one  in  logwood  (g  78, 
p.  59),  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (S  108,  p.  78), 

Low  power  ( x  50).— The  capsule  is  not  thickened ;  but  in  the 
small  portal  or  interlobular  spaces  and  the  interlobular  fissures  tlierc 
is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  new  cellular  or  fibro- 
cetlular  tissue. 

There  is  in  fact  an  interlobular  or  monolobular  cirrhosis.  In  tiic 
newly  formed  tissue  are  seen  a  number  of  double  rows  of  nuclei, 
which  are  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  small  bile  ducts. 
These  bile  ducts  are  evidently  much  increased  in  number,  and  where 
the  disease  is  advanced  they  are  seen  to  run  along  with  fibrous  tissue 
into  the  substance  of  the  lobule.  The  fibrous  bands  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  may  encroach  from  all  sides, 
and  split  up  the  lobule  into  small  masses  of  cells,  which  gradually 
become  atrophied,  and  finally  may  disap|)car. 

High  power  (  x  300).— The  connective  tissue  is  seen  to  resemble 
that  in  the  common  form  of  cirrhosis,  but  here  it  appears  to  be  formed 
in  cunnection  with  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bile  ilucts  instead  of 
around  the  branches  of  [he  portal  vein.  The  larger  branches  of  the 
bile  ducts  are  constricted  by  the  growing  and  contracting  tissue,  in 
consequence  of  which  there  is  increased  pressure  in  and  slight 
distention  of  the  smaller  branches.  These  small  bile  ducts  ate  also 
seen  lo  be  much  more  numerous  at  those  points  where  the  connec- 
tive tissue  invades  the  lobule  from  its  margin.  Near  the  advancing 
connective  tijisue,  and  in  the  course  of  these  newly  formed  bile  ducts, 
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the  liver  cells  appear  to  undergo  atrophic  changes,  ihe  nuclei  divide, 
and  the  liver  cells  split  and  become  flattened. 

Before  continuing  the  consideration  of  this  condition,  it  will  be 
well  lo  describe  the  structure  of  the  bile  ducts,  commencing  at  the 
larger  branches  and  passing  backwards. 

The  largest  bile  ducts  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  distinctly  columnar 
cells,  external  to  which  is  a  limiting  membrane,  probably  made  up 
of  endothelial  cells  ;  surrounding  this  again  is  a  coat  of  non-striped 
muscular  fibre.  The  lumen  of  one  of  these  tubes  is  comparatively 
large,  and  after  death  its  walls  are  thrown  into  folds  by  the  contracting 

EiUDScular  fibre.  The  smaller  bile  duels  have  a  comparatively  thick 
I 
wall  and  small  lumen ;  the  epithelial  cells  are  not  so  distinctly 
columnar,  and  there  is  now  no  nnistular  coat.  At  or  in  the  margin 
of  the  lobule  the  small  ducts  are  much  branched ;  the  epithelial 
cells  form  a  single  flattened  layer,  but  there  is  still  a  distinct 
membraiia  prgpriti.  This,  the  intermediary  portion  of  the  duct,  opens 
directly  and  suddenly  into  the  bile  capillaries,  which  consist  simply 
of  channels  formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  grooved  surfaces  of 
several  liver  cells.  Thus,  a  bile  capillary  is  generally  placed  at  the 
I  angle  between  three  or  four  liver  cells,  a  groove  or  depression  in  each 
(  cell  forming  part  only  of  the  capillary  channel,  though  more  minute 
channels  still  probably  run  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  cell.  It  is 
1  easier  lo  understand  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  new  bile 


Fic.  37. — Comrnenccment   of  biliary   channel;,  and  structure  of 
tnuitler  bile  ducts  (after  Klein  and  NoTilc  Smilh). 
h.c.  Biliary  cnnnticuli  in  the  angles  lielnrcen  arljiicent  liver  cells. 
■  .    Liver  cells    slighily  modified,  just   before  ihc  commencc- 
menl  of   the  bile  duct  proper  with  its  lining  nf  tUtlened 
epitheliuni  {f.t.\  (intctmediaty  ponlon  of  the  duct). 
;   Cnbical  epUhelium  of  the  somewhat  largei  bile  duct. 
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ducts  if  the  slructare  of  these  normal  bile  ducts  is  thoroughly 
grasped.  In  the  coarse  new  cohnective  tissue,  as  it  penetrates 
the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  the  liver  cl'IIs  are  divided  and  flat- 
tened, and  quite  close  to  and  continuous  with  them  are  the  small 
bile  ducts  running  for  some  distance  into  the  lobule,  so  that  it  may 
be  safely  concluded  that  the  new  bile  ducts  are  formed  from  the 
splitting  up  of  these  liver  cells — a  process  of  division  of  the  nucleus 
and  then  of  the  cell— folio wetl  by  further  subdivisions,  until,  in  place 
of  the  three  or  four  cells  surrounding  the  bile  capillary,  there  are 


Fig.  iS.— DrawtT^  [after  C.  Ssboarin)  {  k  about  300)  in  which  is 
shown  [he  giaduol  ingrowth  of  fibrous  listue  {/.I.)  from  Ihe  portal 
spMC  {f.)  into  the  subnipince  of  aiobule.  Where  this  is  taking  place, 
whether  us  ctuise  or  efTccl,  Ihe  livei  cells  (/.f.)  are  becoming  modi- 
fied {t.i.)  a.nd  nrcseot  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  slight^ 
columnar  or  cubicot  cells  found  lining  the  smaller  bile  ducli  in  the 
normal  position  (Ld.) 

numerous  small  flattened  cells  resembling  those  around  the  smaller 
bile  ducts ; — the  process  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  reversion  of  the  liver 
cell  to  its  embryonic  or  epithelial  type. 

The  condition  throughout  is  due  in  all  probability  to  an  inflam- 
matory change  set  up  around  the  branches  of  the  bile  duct,  either  by 
some  chemical  irritation,  or  by  irritation  caused  by  some  obstruction 
to  the  outflow  of  the  bile  from  the  ducts. 

In  certain  cases  nionolobular  cirrhosis  may  be  set  up  by  a  peri- 
phlebitis ;  but  this  form  is  much  less  common,  and  appears  to  be 
unaccompanied  by  any  new  formation  of  bile  ducts. 


I^m  itie  above  short  descriptions  of  the  two  forms  of  cirrhosis, 
the  following  differences  will  be  al  once  observed  to  exist  between 
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The  bile  ducU  are  but  tittle  in- 
the  growlh  of  conneclive  lis- 
«ie,  there  is  tiitle  or  no  jaundice  or  bile 
Miining  or  Ibe  liver  lisEiies,  and  no  neu' 
bile  ilucls  are  found    on   microscopic 


In  BiuARY  Cirrhosis. 
1,  The  bile  duels  are  the  first  stnic- 
ture$  involved,  the  jaundice  and  bile 
staining  of  the  liver  substance  is,  as  a 
rule,  well  nurked,  and  there  is  a  neu' 
(onmation  of  bile  ducts. 


2.  Id  consequence  of  the  new  growth 
of  tissue  taking  place  along  the  course 
of  the  portal  veins,  especiaily  the  med- 
tum  sired  branches,  ascites  is  a  very 
common  complication  in  this  fonn,  a-i 
lie  also  bsemorrhoids,  varicose  condi- 
lion  of  the  veins  of  the  (esophagus,  con- 
gntion,  at  even  hxmonhage  in  the 
[astro- intestinal  tract. 

3.  In  the  early  stages,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  amount  of  young  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  portal  spaces,  there 
15 considerable  enlargement  of  the  organ; 
but  in  the  later  stages,  n'here  this  tissue 
it  becoming  fibrous  and  cicatricial,  and 
u  contracting,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  con- 
tidcrable  diminution  in  the  sae  of  the 

4.  The  liver  is  rough,  with  projections 
about  the  siie  of  a  hobnail  on  its  sur- 
litce.  The  capsule  is  ihickcned  ami 
opaque,  especially  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fossae  which  surround  these  projections, 

5.  The  masses  of  liver  cells  vary  very 
much  in  size,  some  consisting  of  several 
tobuJes,  whilst  others  are  smaller  than  a 
iobule.  Each  of  these  masses  forms  a 
distinct  area,  having  a  rounded  outline 
fnrrounded  by  a  fibrous  lone. 


6.  On  microscopic 
leen  thai  the  process  is  going  on  chiefly 
jlihe  periphery  of  groups  of  lobules. 


i.  The  portal  vein 
in  the  change,  and  ai 


3,  In  consequenceoflhelai^eamount 
of  new  tissue  diffused  throughout  the 
o^an,  it   is  considerably  increased  in 


5.  The  masses  of  liver  cells  consist  of 
single  lobules,  which  are,  however,  con- 
siderably diminished  in  size,  and  the  cut 
snrlsce  has  a  more  or  less  uniform  and 
finely  granulated  appearance. 


6.   The   single   lobules   above  mei 
tioned    are    surrounded    by  bands 
librous  tissue,  which   bands,   howevc 
are  not  confined  to  the  periphery,  b 
"  invade  the  sub'jiancc  of  the  lobules. 
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125.  This  condition  is  met  with  in  the  livers  of  children  who  are 
still-born,  or  who  die  shortly  after  birth,  and  who  come  into  the 
world  with  all  the  marks  of  syphilis  upon  them.  The  whole  oigan 
is  enlarged,  the  tissue  is  firm,  tough,  and  pale,  the  pallor  being  more 
marked  at  certain  points,  whilst  on  the  surface  of  the  liver  there 
are  frequently  purplish  nodular  projections.  The  pale  pans  are 
those  in  which  the  diseased  condition  is  most  advanced.  In  the 
centre,  these  masses  present  a  pearly  white  appearance.  Surrounding 
the  centre  is  a  yellow  and  then  a  more  vascular  zone.  These  pale 
nodules  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  the  disease  be  very 
far  advanced,  the  lobules  are  almost  entirely  obliterated,  and  there  is 
no  definite  structure  left,  the  parenchyma  appears  yellow,  mottled  with 
reddish  or  greyish  brown,  and  delicate  looking  striK  run  through  it  irre- 
gularly.    It  is  lo  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  structure  of  the 


Fig.  39. — Drawing  from  a  seclion  of  syphilitic  cinholic  liver, 
ttUDCd  with  cannine  und  methylaniline  violeL     (x  JJ.) 

P.S.  Increase  of  fibrous  li^aue  in  portal  spaces.  This  incrMse  of 
Abnnis  li^ue  is  seen  to  extend  from  thb  position  for  some 
considerable  dislance  into  the  lobules,  the  columns  of  liver 
cells  {l.c.'s  are  much  more  atrophied  at  the  margin  than  at 
the  centre  of  the  lotMile  (/.r'). 

t.t.     Nucleated  tibrillated  tissue  between  the  nttophied  liver  cells. 

liver  to  the  naked  eye  may  appear  to  be  little  altered,  even  when  grave 
microscopic  changes  havt  occurred.  The  only  eddences  of  a  diseased 
corulition  are  then  the  increased  weight  and  firmness  of  the  organ. 
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A  piece  of  this  liver  should  be  hardened  in  aicoho!  (§  53,  p.  44), 
and  a  second  in  MiiUer's  fluid  (S  55,  p-  44).  To  stain  sections  satis- 
factorily, add  half  a  drachm  of  amnioniacal  carmine  solution,  and 
a  similar  quantity  of  methylanilitie  violet,  to  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  water.  Allow  the  sections  to  stand  in  this  solution  for  several 
hours,  and  then  wash  in  water,  and  mount  in  J'arranC's  solution 
(S  106,  p.  77),  or  keep  in  preservative  fluid  (S  75,  p.  54). 

!-ow  power  ( x  50), — Near  the  portal  sjiaces  in  which  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  there  may  be  seen,  apparently 
continuous  with  the  perilobular  tissue,  a  quantity  of  clear  looking 
material  with  numerous  rounded  nuclei.  Between  the  clear  bands 
ire  small  linear  or  Y-shaped  masses  stained  deep  purple ;  these 
deeply  stained  masses  are  separated  from  one  another  by  spaces,  two 
or  three  or  even  more  times  their  own  diameter.  The  wider  the 
spaces  the  smaller  are  the  dark  coloured  masses.  Further  away  from 
Ihe  portal  spaces  the  tissue  becomes  more  and  more  like  that  seen  in 
a  norma]  liver,  until  at  certain  points  the  structure  is  perfectly  normal. 

High  power  ( X  300). — The  deeply  stained  masses  are  now  seen 
to  be  rows  of  hver  cells  which  are  undergoing  more  or  less  marked 
changes.  ^V^lere  the  lines  are  comparatively  broad,  the  structure  of 
the  liver  cell  is  as  yet  little  altered ;  there  is  simply  a  slight  compres- 
sion of  the  cell.  WTiere  the  lines  .ire  narrow,  the  cells  are  seen 
lo  have  undergone  more  extensive  changes.  Tliey  are  angular, 
shrunken,  and  granular  looking,  and  are  evidently  undergoing 
atrophic  degeneration  ;  the  nuclei  are  obscured,  or  in  certain  cases 
are  altogether  lost.  The  substance  between  these  bands  of  atrophied 
liver  cells  is  composed  of  a  nucleated  connective  tissue.  Around  the 
connective  tissue  cells,  and  formed  by  them,  is  a  delicate  (ibrillated 
periplast,  which  forms  the  transparent  tissue,  as  seen  uniler  the  low 
j«wer.  The  increased  size  of  the  organ  is  due  to  the  vast  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  intralobular  connective  tissue.  In  onier  lo  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  change,  it  must  be  remembered  that  communi- 
cating with  the  interlobular  lymphatics  at  the  margins  of  the  lobules 
are  "minute  spaces  extending  between  the  liver  cells  and  the  capillary 
blood-vessels,  and  containing  numerous  branched  connective  tissue 
corpuscles."  The  ca[iillarj'  vessels  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  endothelial 
fa  which,  like  the  conncclive  tissue  corpuscles,  are  of  mesoblastic 
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origin.     The  change  consists  essentially  in  a  proliferalion  (a)  of  the 
endothelial  lining  of  the  capillary  vessel,  and  (b)  of  the  connective 


FiQ.   3a — Dratring  from  a  seclion  of  syphilitic  cirrhotic  liver. 
RtBJned  with  cirmine  snd  melhylaniline  vialel.     {  x  440.) 
I.e.  Small  masses  of  granular  and  somewhat  aliophieil  liver  cells, 
belween  which  is  the  increased  amounl  of  iiuclealed  and 
RbTillalnl  connettive  (issue  {f.i.Y 


tissue  corpuscles  or  endothelial  cells,  which  may  be  said  to  line  the 
lymph  spaces  between  the  capillaries  and  the  liver  cells.  Around 
these  proliferated  cells  the  fibrillated  periplast  is  formed  ;  then  follow 
the  gradual  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  proper  parenchyma  of 
the  organ,  with  a  continually  increasing  space  between  the  columns 
of  liver  cells,  which  are  cut  up  into  short  detached  granular,  angular, 
or  linear  masses. 


Syphilitic  Gumma  of  the  Liver, 

126.  The  syphilitic  gumma,  closely  related  to  the  above  form  of 
cirrhosis,  is  usually  seen  in  the  caseous  stage ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  here  caseation  is  a  degenerative  process  taking  place 
in  the  gumma.  In  the  livers  of  adults  this  syphilitic  lesion  is  met 
n-ith  only  in  the  caseous  form.  To  find  a  gumma  in  process  of 
growth  in  this  organ  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  liver  of  a  s>-philitic 
child,  where  gummata  are  frequently  found  in  connection  with  the 
syphilitic  form  of  cirrhosis.  Such  a  growing  gumma  is  a  tumour, 
varying  greatly  in  size  {from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  marble,  or  even  larger), 
of  a  rosy-grey  colour,  when  seen  on  section,  and  centa'ming  vessels : 
it  gradually  merges  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected.  This  surrounding  tissue  is  made  up  of  very 
vascular  fibrous  bands.     On  the  surface  of  the  liver  are  irregular 
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patches,  deep  red  in  colour  (redder  than  the  rest  of  the  liver  sub- 
stance), varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple. 

The  caseous  gumma  is  usually  met  with  in  the  adutt,  situated  near 
the  surface  of  the  liver,  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  capsule.  It  most 
frequently  occurs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  organ,  and  is  found 
especially  near  the  suspensory  ligament  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  fibrous  capsule  surrounding  the  mass,  there  is  a 
distinct  depression  at  the  periphery  ;  and  the  caseous  nodules  appear 
to  be  situated  in  fibrous  cicatrices,  near  the  surface  of  the  liver. 
Harden  a  piece  of  the  organ  in  alcohol  (g  53,  p.  44) ;  and  a  few 
pieces  in  Miiller's  fluid  (S  55,  p.  44) ;  stain  one  section  in  picro- 
carmine  {%  tj,  p.  55) ;  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  {%  106,  p.  77); 
a  second  section  in  logwood  {S  78,  p.  59) ;  and  mount  in  Canada 
balsam  {%  108,  p.  78):  then  treat  a  third  as  in  syphiU tic  cirrhosis 
8135,  p.  113). 

Low  power  ( x  50). — On  examining  a  section  taken  from  the  liver 
of  a  syphilitic  child,  in  which  is  one  of  these  nodules,  it  is  seen 
that  the  growth  is  situated  in  newly  formed  intralobular  fibrous 
tissue  :  in  other  words  that  the  formation  of  a  gumma  is  preceded 
by  a  syphilitic  cirrhosis  identical  with  that  already  described ;  but 
that  at  certain  points  the  development  of  fibrous  tissue  has  taken 
place  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  numbers  of  strongly  marked 
fibrous  bands  intersecting  the  lobules  and  cutting  up  the  liver  tissue. 
These  fibrous  bands  are  highly  vascular,  and  vessels  in  all  stages  of 
development  are  seen  in  their  substance.  In  the  fibrous  band  and 
around  the  vessels  the  first  trace  of  the  developing  g\imma  is  the 
appearance  of  a  nutnber  of  deeply  stained  embryonic  cells,  forming 
i  ring  which  gradually  increases  in  diameter,  and  as  this  extends 
peripherally,  the  cells  near  the  centre  become  angular,  granular,  atro- 
phied, and  {stained  with  picro-carraine)  yellow. 

In  this  stage  the  gumma  is  an  actively  growing  mass  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  for  it  may  be  observed  that  around  the  embryonic  cells  at 
ihe  periphery  there  is  a  delicate  fibrillated  stroma.  \Vhilst  the  growth 
I!  going  on  in  the  gumma,  certain  changes  are  also  to  be  observed  in 
the  vessels  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  If  one  can  be  examined 
in  transverse  section,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  walls  are  thick- 
ened, and  that  this  increase  in  thickness  takes  place  principally  in 
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the  "  iniima,"  or  within  the  internal  elastic  lamina  (which  in  the  picro- 
carmine  stained  specimen  is  bright  yeliow).  In  some  cases  this 
thickening  of  the  "  intima  "  is  so  great  that  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is 
almost  obliterated ;  and  it  is  to  be  observetl  that  even  where  the  oblt- 
lecation  is  not  complete  there  is  frequently  a  coagulum  fixed  in  the 
lumen,  which  would  prevent  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  vessel. 

High  power  ( x  300). — The  granular  shrivelled  cells  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass  are  readily  made  out.  They  are  small  in  size,  and  are 
closely  packed  together,  and  are  frequently  stained  yellow,  even 
before  caseation  has  actually  set  in.  Surrounding  these  central  atro- 
phied cells  is  a  zone  of  larger  embryonic  cells,  or  of  endothelioid  cells 
%'ery  similar  in  appearance  to  those  met  with  in  tubercle  ;  they  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  many  contain  several  nuclei.  Between 
these  endothelioid  cells,  or  surrounding  them,  is  a  fibrillar  periplast 
External  to  this  zone  are  found  numerous  small  round  cells  or  nuclei, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nuclei  of  the  endothelioid  cells,  take  on 
the  carmine  or  logwood  stain  very  readily.  In  the  vessel,  with  the 
outer  wall  of  which  the  gummatous  growth  is  practically  continu- 
ous, the  endothelial  cells  of  the  "  intima"  have  undergone  enormous 
proliferation,  and  the  flattened  cells  are  arranged  layer  upon  layer, 
until  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  almost  blocked  by  them.  The  nuclei 
of  these  endothelial  cells  stain  very  deeply.  Within  the  narrowed 
tube  a  coagulum  of  fibrin  is  frequently  found,  with  a  few  white  blocxl 
corpuscles  at  the  periphery  of  the  clot  adhering  to  the  wall  It 
appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  caseation  which  almost  invari- 
ably ensues  in  gummata  in  the  liver  is  brought  about  (1.)  by  the 
contraction  of  the  tissue  at  the  jjeriphery  of  the  gumma  itself  and  of 
the  fibrous  tissue  surrounding  it;  (j.)  by  the  endarlerHis  oblUerans 
causing  the  stoppage  of  the  vessel  cither  alone  or  {3,)  by  the  aid  of  a 
coagulum  which  forms  on  its  roughened  and  inflamed  walls.  The 
change  in  the  artery  may  take  place  at  some  point  outside  the  gumma  : 
but  so  long  as  the  blood  supply  to  the  gumma  is  cut  ofl"  the  effect  is 
the  same — fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues,  followed  by  caseation, 
aud  later  usually  by  absorption  and  cicatrisation.  The  section  ofUte 
gumma  is  then  hard  and  firm,  and  "cuts"  almost  like  gritty  india- 
rubber. 

Where  caseation  has  taken  pl.-ice,  as  in  the  gummata  found  in  the 
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adult,  a  section  should  be  stained  with  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55), 
and  one  with  osmic  add  {g  86,  p.  67).  Mount  both  in  Farrani's 
solution. 

Low  power  (  «  50).— The  centre  of  the  mass  is  seen  to  be  stained 
yellow,  as  the  caseated  material  gives  the  yellow  reaction  with  picric 
acid.     Around  the  caseous  portion  is  a  distinctly  fibrous  ^one,  by  the 
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FiC.  31. — Drawing  from  a  section  of  Uvci  with  hepatitis  gummoai. 
Stuned  with  picra-caimiDe.     (  x  la) 

C.V.  Thickcncil  opsute,  pink  and  iibroiis  in  uppcarancc. 

lt.it.     ArteriM  becoming  obtitemtcd  by  thickening  of  both  internal 

and  exiemal  coats, 
f.t.       ConliDUBtion  of  the  librDus  li&suc  (torn  the  capsule  into  the 

substance  of  the  hver,  in  which  aie  numeious  SL-ctiuns  of 

embryonic  vessels  (i-.c.). 
Lc.      bmall   pitches  of  liver  tissue  left  between  the  bunds  of 

fibrous  tissue. 
C.G.  Fibrous  eitemal  sone  1  and  Cos.  g.y  caseating  cetiual  zone 

of  softening  gumma  just  below  the  capsule. 

coatraction  of  which  the  indentation  of  the  capsule  of  the  tivcr  at  the 
outer  margin  of  the  growth  is  caused.     The  fibrous  capsule  gradually 
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shades  off  into  the  surrounding  cirrhotic  tissue,  between  the  bands  of 
which  may  be  seen  the  Y-shaped  trabecule  of  atrophied  liver  cells. 
The  "  ativentitia  "  of  the  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  is  consideiably 
thickened,  whilst  the  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  lining  the  vessel 
is  also  well  marked. 

High  power  (  x  300). — The  caseous  yellow  mass  is  made  up  of 
shrivelled  granular  debris,  with  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  running  in, 
apparently  continued  from  the  capsule.  Crystals  of  cholesterJne  and 
of  stearic  acid  are  also  frequently  met  with,  as  well  as  fat  granules, 
or  even  globules — readily  recognised  with  the  aid  of  osmic  acid  stain- 
ing. In  the  fibrous  capsule  arc  seen  under  this  power  a  number  of 
lymph  spaces  which  contain  blackened  globules,  these  being  in  all 
probability  carried  from  the  caseous  mass.  In  this  way  the  gumma 
may  be  gradually  absorbed,  as  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue  is  ex- 
ceedingly vascular.  Under  this  power  the  changes  already  described  as 
seen  in  the  neighbouring  vessels  may  be  again  noted,  as  may  also  those 
described  as  being  identical  with  the  changes  in  syphilitic  cirrhosis. 

Another  section  should  be  stained  with  methylanihne  violet  (g  81, 
p.  64),  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  {^  106,  p.  77),  in  order  that 
the  condition  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessels  may  be  observed. 
This  middle  coat  is  frequently  found  to  be  undergoing  the  lardaccous 
or  waxy  degenerative  change,  so  common  a  result  of  syphilis  in  its 
various  forms. 

It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  the  whole  process  as  anything  more 
than  a  caseation  of  parts  or  areas  of  fibrous  tissue,  brought  about  by 
the  cutting  off  of  the  blood  supply  by  the  endarteritis  oblUeram,  as 
pointed  out  by  Greenfield, 


SvFHiUTic  Cicatrices. 
127,  Syphilitic  cicatrices  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  two 
previous  lesions,  The  liver  may  be  cut  up  into  a  series  of  small 
masses  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  bands  run  in  from  ft 
thickened  capsule,  the  thickening  being  due  to  perihepatitis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  capsule,  as  a  result  of  which  also  the  liver  is  found 
to  be  firmly  adherent  to  the  diaphragm.  If  a  section  is  made  through 
one  of  these  librous  bonds,  numbers  of  small  gummata  are  found 
■uttered   throughout  the  tissue.      Harden  in   Miillei's  fluid  (J  55, 
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p.  44),  or  spirit  (§  54,  p.  44),  stain  with  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55), 
and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

On  examining  under  a  low  power  ( x  20)  the  cirrhosis  is  seen  to 
cpmmence  at  the  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  bands  of  pink  fibrous 
tissue  run  irregularly  through  the  organ.  Between  the  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue,  especially  at  the  margms  of  the  fibrous  mass,  are  the 
thin  rows  of  atrophied  liver  cells  as  seen  around  gummata,  and  in 
the  syphilitic  cirrhotic  liver.  All  this  should  be  verified  under  the 
high  power  ( x  300). 

Acute  Yellow  Atrophy. 

128.  In  the  stage  at  which,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  the  organ 
comes  under  examination,  the  liver  is  considerably  atrophied ;  as  a 
consequence  of  this  the  capsule  is  markedly  wrinkled,  and  may  be 
caught  up  between  the  fingers.  The  organ  is  soft  and  flabby,  in 
some  cases  almost  of  fluid  consistence ;  the  surface  is  of  a  uniform 
yellow  ochre  colour,  or  this  may  be  replaced  by  a  brownish  tint. 
In  a  section  the  colour  and  appearances  are  much  the  same,  and 
no  traces  of  the  individual  lobules  can,  as  a  rule,  be  distinguished. 
Under  the  capsule  are  small  punctiform  haemorrhages  similar  to  those 
found  on  other  serous  surfaces  in  this  condition. 

On  examining  scrapings  from  the  cut  section  (  x  300)  a  number  of 
liver  cells  in  various  stages  of  degeneration  and  atrophy  are  observed. 
They  are  almost  invariably  bile-stained,  and  granular  in  appearance  \ 
the  nucleus  is  obscured,  and  in  the  protoplasmic  substance  are  found 
numerous  small  granules  of  pigment.  Along  with  these  cells  are  a 
number  of  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles,  crystals  of  leucin,  tyrosin, 
and  xanthin.  (These  may  be  seen  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  the 
patient  during  life,  and  their  presence  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  perfect  oxidation  of  the  proteid  substances  does  not  take  place. 
So  that  these  substances  are  formed  as  incomplete  oxidation  products.) 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  liver  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  cut 
(§  70,  p.  50),  stain  in  carmine  (§  79,  p.  60),  and  mount  in  Farrant's 
solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Low  power  (  x  50). — Under  this  power  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
first  of  all  a  number  of  round  cells  (seen  as  pink  nuclei)  in  the  portal 
spaces,  especially  around  the  portal  vein.     There  are  evidences  of  an 
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interstitial  inflammation  taking  the  foTm  of  an  interlobular  t;xudatton. 
From  the  interlobular  spaces  and  fissures,  however,  the  process 
extends  into  the  lobule  between  the  columns  of  liver  cells.  Even 
under  the  low  power  small  pink  nuclei  are  to  be  seen  in  this  positiqii. 
The  liver  cells  are  shrunken  and  angular,  are  stained  bright  yellow, 
and  appear  to  be  very  irregularly  arranged. 

High  power  (x  300). — In  the  newly  formed  tissue  a  number  of 
small  bile  ducts  may  be  recognised  as  elongated  double  rows  of 
nuclei;  some  of  them  are  pre-existing  bile  ducts  enlarged,  whilst 


Fiu.  jz^-Acute  yellow-  atrophy  of  the  liver,  sUincd  with  p 
connine.     (k  80.) 

i.t,    Inlerlobulor  spaces  in  which  is  a  consiilerable  amoanlof ! 

round  cell  inliltrBtion  around  vessels  and  bile  ducti,  extcod'*   I 
ing  along  the  lima  arihecnpilUries,!-.,  bet  wccDIhcshrireUei 
UM  aliophied  liver  cells.  I.e. 

licv  Hepatic  Tcnule  surrounded  by  similar  snudl  celled  tiwie. 

Others  appear  to  be  of  entirely  new  formation.  The  liver  celk  an; 
atrophied,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  even  though  (hey  contain  no  btotni 
pigment    A  great  number  of  them,  however,  conuin  a  considcntbic 
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quantity  of  granular  pigment,  as  noted  in  the  examination  of  the 
scrapings.  The  outline  of  the  cell  is  angular,  this  angularity  being 
due  to  the  atrophy  of  the  protoplasm.  In  a  fresh  section,  in  addition 
to  the  above  appearances,  the  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  are 
readily  distinguished.  The  pink  nuclei  (leucocytes  and  young  con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles)  in  the  positions  above  mentioned  can  be 
recognised.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  micrococci  of  con- 
siderable size  have  been  demonstrated  ^  lying  "  in  the  portal  canals, 
filling  the  arteries,  and  in  the  peripheric  part  of  the  lobule  between 
the  liver  cells,  filling  up  apparently  the  capillaries  between  them." — 
(Dreschfeld.) 

Tubercle  of  the  Liver. 

189.  The  liver  is  one  of  the  best  organs  in  the  body  in  which  to 
study  the  structure  and  development  of  tubercle,  as  in  it  the  growth 
is  uncomplicated  by  numerous  catarrhal  changes,  such  as  occur  in  the 
lung,  and  the  formation  of  any  fibrous  tissue  can  be  more  easily  traced 
and  assigned  to  its  proper  cause. 

The  tubercular  nodules  are  first  seen  as  small  grey  or  caseous 
granulations,  either  in  the  capsule  itself,  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
liver.  It  is  only  in  the  very  earliest  stages  that  these  tubercle  masses 
are  grey,  for  as  soon  as  the  growth  has  become  fully  developed,  it  is 
non-vascular,  and  rapidly  becomes  first  caseous,  and  then  bile-stained. 

A  section  of  the  liver  with  one  of  these  small  grey  granulations  is 
to  be  hardened  in  alcohol  in  the  ordinary  way  (§  53,  p.  44) ;  and 
sections  are  to  be  stained  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55)>  and  mounted 
in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77.) 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50). — In  one  of  the  interlobular 
spaces,  or  just  at  the  margin  of  a  lobule,  is  seen  a  granular  looking 
mass  pushing  aside  the  liver  cells,  and  apparently  infiltrating  gradually. 
This  mass  has  a  more  or  less  pink  colour.  Towards  the  centre  is  a 
bright  orange  ring,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  which  sur- 
rounds a  light  canary  yellow  centre. 

Under  a  high  power  (  x  300)  the  elements  of  which  the  tubercle 
follicle  is  composed  are  seen.      At  the  periphery  of  the  growth, 

*  A  case  of  Acute  Atrophy  of  Liver, — Lancet ^  April  5,  1884. 
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and  spreading  in  between  the  liver  cells,  are  numerous  small  round 
cells,  taking  on  the  pink  staining,  and  appearing  to  be  little  more 
than  young  connective  tissue  nuclei ;  nearer  the  centre,  or  rather 


Km.  33. — Uniwing  rrom  section  of  luliercle  uf  the.  liver.  Slnined 
with  jncra-carmiDe.     (  x  300.) 

g.  Giani  cell,  with  nuclei  at  Ihc  periphery,  and  ending  off 
branching  piocesses. 

t.(.  Endotbclioid  cells,  lyiog  on  Hbrillx  of  the  network  of  connec- 
tive libsue,  with  which  Ihe  branching  processes  of  the  giant 
cell  appear  to  ana.«tomose. 

r.c.  Round  cells,  young  contiettive  li»ue  coipu&clcs  appculng 
lowardi  the  periphery  of  Ihe  moss. 

//.  Fibrous  tissue,  forming  a  kind  of  capsule  lo  the  tubercle.  la 
this  capsule  nre  a  number  of  rounded  auctei. 

Is.  Columns  of  liver  celU,  those  near  the  tubercle  somewhat 
(laltened  and  atrophied  ;  between  them  are  rounded  nuclei, 
&C.,  catending  from  ihe  growing  tubercle  mass. 

h.d.  Small  bile  duct.     a.  Branch  of  hepatic  artery. 

running  amonj^st  the  inni-r  layers  of  these  small  cells,  is  a  felted  mass 
of  fibrous  tissue,  stained  jiinlt,  though  in  some  cases,  especially  where 
the  growth  is  still  young,  there  appears  to  be  very  little  of  this  fibrous 
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tissue.  As  the  centre  is  neared,  the  tissue  opens  out  into  a  kind  of 
network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  found  a  number  of  larger  cells  of 
various  shapes.  Many  of  them  contain  two,  three,  or  even  more  nuclei. 
These  appear  to  be  endothelioid  cells,  such  as  are  found  lying  on  all 
btmdles  of  connective  tissue,  especially  such  as  grow  rapidly.  The 
centre  of  the  tubercle  is  occupied  by  the  so-called  giant  cell,  which  is 
seen  as  a  large  branching  cell,  from  the  periphery  of  which  processes 
run  to  join  the  fibrous  reticulum  (Fig.  31).  In  the  liver  these  processes 
can  often  be  very  distinctly  seen.  At  the  periphery  of  the  cell  are  a 
number  of  rounded,  deeply  stained  nuclei,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
the  small  cells  found  at  the  periphery  of  the  tubercle,  but  they  appear 
to  be  somewhat  more  deeply  stained.  They  form  a  distinct  belt  or 
zone  around  the  cell,  as  a  single  or  double  row,  and  they  bound 
the  bright  canary  yellow  material  already  spoken  of;  this  occupies 
the  body  of  the  cell,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  homogeneous  and 
translucent  In  this  there  may  be  present  one  or  more  clear  spaces 
or  vacuoles. 

The  tubercle  follicles  (giant  cell  systems),  as  they  are  called, 
are  developed,  as  noted  above,  in  the  interlobular  or  portal  spaces. 
Around  the  primary  follicle  may  be  formed  numerous  other  follicles, 
which,  being  also  non-vascular,  cut  off  the  supply  of  nutriment  from 
the  central  part,  which  rapidly  undergoes  death  and  caseation.  At 
the  same  time  the  small  bile  ducts  are  involved,  and  bile  is  poured 
into  the  caseous  material,  from  which  fact  it  is  found  that  tubercle  in 
the  liver,  except  in  the  very  earliest  stages,  is  invariably  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour  (all  dead  matter  in  the  liver  becoming  bile-stained). 

These  tuberculous  masses  may  gradually  enlarge,  forming  yellowish 
green  masses  of  considerable  size,  the  centre  always  caseating  and 
softening,  until  at  length  large  cysts  are  formed,  the  walls  of  which 
are  fibrous  ^or  gelatinous  looking — (in  this  gelatinous  looking  wall 
are  found  numerous  tubercle  follicles) — whilst  contained  within  the 
fibrous  capsule  is  a  green  soft  putty-like  mass,  which,  on  microscopic 
examination,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  granular  debris^  fatty  globules, 
and  angular  shrivelled  and  atrophied  cells.  In  certain  cases  the  case- 
ous material  is  replaced  by  a  clear  watery  fluid,  which  appears  to  be 
bile  from  which  the  bile  acids,  pigments,  and  salts  have  been  absorbed. 
Around  all  the  bile  ducts  there  is  a  dense  lymphatic  system,  and  this 
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fact  may  account  for  the  special  alTection  of  the  bile  ducts  by  the 
tuberculous  growths. 

In  one  form  of  tubercle  the  larger  bile  ducts  are  specialty  affected. 
If  the  wall  of  the  bile  duct  be  examined  in  such  a  case,  a  growth 
of  tubercle  follicles  is  found  in  the  submucous  layer;  this  rapidly 
undergoes  caseation,  and  ulceraiion  ensues,  as  the  blood  supply  from 
the  epithelium  is  cut  off  by  the  non-vascular  tubercular  growth  beneath. 
The  process  extends  along  the  lymphatics,  and  so  the  tubercle 
spreads ;  but  it  also  spreads  by  direct  infection,  by  application  of  the 
specific  material  to  opposite  or  even  distant  surfaces.  This  form  of 
tubercle  should  be  studied  along  with  tubercular  ulcer  ofthe  intestine 
and  tubercular  pyelo-nephritis,both  of  which  it  in  many  respects  closely 
resembles.  Very  frequently  other  conditions  are  found  associated 
with  tubercle  of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis — which  is  especially  met 
with  in  the  livers  of  tuberculous  children — waxy  changes  in  the 
vessels,  fattj'  infiltration  or  degeneration  of  the  liver  cells,  accom- 
panied in  the  latter  case  by  atro|jhic  changes  and  shrivelling  of  the 
cells  (Fig.  32) ;  so  that  in  examining  a  tubercular  liver  these  complica- 
tions should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  such  changes  carefully  searched 
for  and  noted. 

A  peculiar  lymphoid  growth,  very  similar  to  the  above  in  many 
respects,  apparently  differing  only  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  giant 
cells,  is  also  sometimes  met  with  in  the  liver.  Prepare  in  alcohol 
(S  Si>  P-  44)'  *^"'  (S  7°.  P-  48),  stain  a  section  in  picro-carmjne  (g  77, 
p.  ss),  and  examine  under  the  low  power  (x  50).  The  granular 
looking  pink-stained  mass  is  seen  lying  in  the  interlobular  spaces,  but 
no  orange  ring  can  be  made  out  in  the  centre.  The  liver  capillaries 
appear  to  be  relatively  much  enlarged,  whilst  the  rows  of  liver  cells 
are  thinned  and  appear  irregular  (Fig.  33).  In  an  unstained  speci- 
men, small,  bright,  strongly  refraciile  bodies  aje  observed,  even  under 
the  low  power,  and  those  in  a  specimen  stained  with  osinic  acid  (§  86, 
p.  67)  arc  blackened. 

Under  the  high  power  {  x  300)  the  granular  pink  mass  is  seen  to  be 
composed  of  rounded  cells,  small  at  the  periphery,  whibt  nearer  the 
centre  they  are  larger,  multinucleated,  and  in  some  instances  irre^Ur 
in  shape.  Running  throughout  the  mass  are  strands  of  delicate  pink- 
Stained  fibrous  or  reticular  tissue,  and  larger  cells  appear  to  be  lying 
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on  these  strands.    The  liver  cells  are  distinctly  atrophied  and  angular, 
ihe  nucleus  is  obscured,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  appears  to  be 


Fio.  34.— Drawing  of  li 
\  taken  rrom  near  Ihe  centre 

K   300.) 

I.e.  Livei  cells  urranged  in  columns.  The  outlines  of  these  cella 
ore  very  distinctly  marltcd,  the  nucleus  is  not  visible  in 
most  of  the  cells,  which  are  small,  uid  hnve  in  their 
protoplBRn  several  droplets  of  fat,  ihew  droplets  vaiying 
very  much  in  sixe,  but  usually  campomtively  smnll. 

t.v.  CapiUory  vessels  and  delicate  conueclive  tissue,  the  nuclei  of 
toth  of  which  are  seen  slightly  stained  by  the  osniic  acid. 

converted  into  fatty  globules,  which  are  seen  as  highly  rcfractile  or 
blackened  bodies  {Fig.  33),  according  as  they  are  examined  unstained 
or  stained  with  picro-carmine  or  osmic  acid.  In  some  of  the  cells 
there  is  an  appearance  of  vacuolatior,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  above  described  fatty  globules.  This  condition  is 
met  with  where  there  are  like  changes  in  any  of  the  lymphatic  glatids 
of  the  body,  changes  in  which  the  naked  eye  appearances  are  similar 
to  those  met  with  in  tubercle. 


Lymphadenoma  of  the  Liver. 
{Hodgkin's  Disease.) 
*180.  In  Hodgkin's  disease  the  organ  is  enlarged,  smooth,  and 
[ale    (Goodhart,    in    "  New    Sydenham    Society    .'\llas "),    and    the 
growths  usually  occur  as  small,  pale    pink  or  grey  nodules,  which 
1  specially  affecting  the  portal  canal,  spreading  thence  into 
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ihe  lobules.  They  may  be  numerous  or  few  in  number.  Some- 
times the  masses  are  larger,  when  ihey  assume  a  "greyish  yellow 
colour,"  and  are  tough,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  undergoing  case- 
ation and  softening.  Each  of  these  masses,  vaijing  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  sixpence,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  reddened  tissue,  which 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  dilated  venous  capillaries.  There  is  a 
different  form,  or  a  more  advanced  stage,  where  grey  streaks  appear 
both  on  the  surface  under  the  capsule  and  on  the  surface  of  a  sec- 
tion. 1'his  condition  of  the  liver  is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
a  similar  condition  of  other  organs — spleen,  kidney,  &c.  &c,  with 
induration  and  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Harden  in 
Miiller's  fluid  (g  55.  p.  44),  cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  and  stain  one 
with  picro-carmine  (S  77,  p.  55).  Observe  that  the  appearances 
described  under  the  head  of  l)-niphoid  growth  are  here  repeated, 
commencing  in  the  portal  spaces,  and  gradually  extending  into  the 
substance  of  the  lobule  ninning  from  the  periphery  towards  the 
centre,  apparently  along  the  M-alls  of  the  capillaries,  the  endothelial 
cells  of  which  become  increased  in  size,  and  are  often  multinucleated. 
The  gio*-th  consists  then  of  a  network  of  fibrous  tissue  packed  with 
leucocytes,  connective  tissue,  or  lymphoid  cells  and  eitdothdioid 
plates ;  at  the  margin  of  the  growth  the  liver  cells  are  atrophied. 


Ledcocvthejua  of  the  Liver. 

18L  The  tiTCf  is  usually  entaiged,  in  some  cases  o 
the  sui&oe  is  smooth  and  pale.  On  scctioa,  a  pile  sawoth  anboc 
b  seen,  whilst  between  the  ktboks,  or  in  the  inietkibtilar  fissoics  and 
sfBoes,  the  palkv  is  mote  distioctly  narked,  so  that  00  the  sar&ce  of 
a  ftes^  sectkn  there  is  an  "  iiresobr  reuuiig  of  pestly  white  o 
and  the  tissoc  enclosed  in  the  ftctwotk  is  tooie  or  les  anmuc  li 
and  Ifae  maigis  of  ibe  tobule  appears  to  project  beymd  the  | 
SBdnoe  of  Ae  secbao.    The  whole  oi^u  is  6nnardBed7  toll 

Harden  a  piece  of  tbe  oqgan  in  MnUef*s  fluid  Q  55.  p^  44),  or  v 
v^ietA  d  54,  p.  44) ;  stain  a  Kctioo  widi  logvood  G  78,  Pl  59)^  and 

K  a  low  power  <  x  jo),  it  is  M  be  «> 


LEUCOCYTBBMIA, 


of  deeply  stained  nuclei,  by  which  ihe   lobules  are  very  distinctly 
outlined.     Masses  of  these  nuclei  are  also  seen  between  the  liver  cells 


Fig.  35. — Section  of  Icucocythemic  liver  siajned  with  logwood.  [  x  70. 1 
H.v.  Central  or  Hepatic  vein. 

/.        Leucocytis,  especially  numerous  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule 
Lc.      Rows  of  liver  cells  between  the  capiliaty  resseli^ 

in  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  lobule  (Fig.  33),  and  the  intercolumnar 
capillaries  are  crowded  with  nuclei  or  leucocytes.  In  addition  to  this 
crowding  of  the  vessels  there  is  an  exudation  of  leucocytes  into  the 
spaces  and  tissues  surrounding  the  vessels.  In  advanced  cases,  the 
whole  of  the  three  zones  are  infiltrated. 

Under  a  high  power  (x  300)  the  infiltration  around  the  vessels 
is  more  readily  observed,  and  the  capillaries  are  seen  to  be  crowded 
both  inside  and  out  with  the  deeply  stained  cells,  so  that  in  many 
places  the  liver  cells  appear  to  be  atrophied,  and  even  destroyed,  by 
the  pressure  of  these  deeply  stained  cells  or  leucocytes,  though  other- 
wise they  remain  unchanged. 

The  small  cells,  when  carefully  e;(amined  with  this  power,  are  in 
^  respects  like  the  so-called  wandering  cells  or  leucocytes,  and 
are  surrounded  by  no  stroma  of  any  description,  except  a  few 
delicate  threads  of  coagulated  fibrin  lying  in  the  normal  connective 
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tissue  of  the  part,  in  this  respect  differing  very  markedly  from  the 
condition  described  in  lymphadenoma,  where  a  distinct  stroma  or 
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Fig.  36. — Sectioii  of  leucocythemic  liver,  taken  rram  the  pmpherf 
of  a  lobule.     Stained  with  logwood.     (  x  600.) 
I.e.   Liver  cells,  wiib  intranuclear  and  inlracellular  plexut. 
f.     Strands  of  fibrin  or  displaced  caDncctive  limie  fibrils  between 

(/. )  leucocjtes  and  (r.  /. )  cunnective  tissue  corpuscles. 
f.e.  Large  round  cells  with  two  nuclei. 

network  was  obsen-ed,  in  which  were  found  the  smalt  round  cells, 
and  also  the  larger  endothelioid  celts. 


Typhoid  Lesion. 

182.  There  ia  a  condition  of  the  liver  induced  in  typhoid  fever 
of  long-continued  standing  and  of  severe  type,  which  it  is  necesszr}* 
to  mention,  though  it  is  probably  a  condition  common  to  this  and 
other  diseases,  and  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  inflammatory  chsnge  due 
to  some  septic  embolism  in  the  venules  of  the  iniennediate  lone  of 
the  lobules.  In  addition  to  the  general  cloudy  swelling  of  the  lirer 
cells,  there  are  scattered  throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver  a 
number  of  smalt  yellow  specks  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  situated 
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in  the  position  mentioned,  or  in  some  cases  involving  the  whole  of 
the  lobule.  Where  this  change  is  observed,  the  organ  should  be 
hardened  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  a  section  stained  with 
picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106, 

P-  77). 

Low  power  ( x  50). — Note  that  parts  of  some  of  the  lobules  are 

more  deeply  stained  than  the  surrounding  liver  tissue.     These  deeply 

stained  patches  are  not  met  with  in  every  lobule,  but  only  here  and 

there,  one  or  two  comparatively  normal  lobules  intervening  between 

the  affected  areas. 

High  power  (  x  300). — One  of  two  conditions  will  be  observed  in  the 
affected  portions.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  extreme  cloudy  swelling 
of  the  liver  cells.  They  are  markedly  swollen  and  compressed,  so  that 
the  outlines  are  not  distinctly  discerned.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells 
is  extremely  granular,  and  by  the  extreme  granularity  and  the  opacity 
of  the  protoplasm  the  nucleus  is  frequently  somewhat  obscured,  or 
even  lost  sight  of.  The  cloudy  swelling  is  more  or  less  marked  in 
the  cells  of  the  whole  of  the  lobule,  but  is  most  characteristic  in  the 
situations  mentioned.  In  the  later  stages  the  protoplasm  of  the  liver 
cdls  appears  to  undergo  complete  disorganisation ;  and  in  this  change 
the  nucleus  takes  part,  and  in  the  intermediate  zone  of  each  lobule 
only  a  mass  of  granular  dSbris  is  seen.  The  mass  takes  on  the  pink 
staining  somewhat  distinctly,  unless  it  has  been  in  this  condition  for 
some  little  time  before  the  death  of  the  patient,  in  which  case  it  takes 
on  a  more  yellow  stain  (with  picro-carmine),  as  do  all  necrosed  tissues. 
This  condition  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  which  is  met  with  in 
some  cases  of  dysentery,  where  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  liver 
is  conmiencing. 

Another  lesion  described  by  the  German  pathologists  as  occurring 
in  similar  conditions — in  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
other  specific  fevers — is  a  tubercle-like  growth,  or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  a  cellular  infiltration,  occurring  in  the  portal  canals  and  in 
the  course  of  the  intercolumnar  capillaries.  These  are  also  probably 
the  early  stages  of  small  abscess  formations,  and  are  due  to  cell 
proliferation  and  infiltration.  They  differ  but  slightly  in  position 
from  those  described  under  the  heading  "typhoid  lesion,"  and  in 
other  respects  their  characteristics  are  very  similar. 


THE  LIVER. 


Abscesses  of  the  Liver. 


133.  (i.)  Trnpical  Absceu.^K  form  met  with  in  hot  cliniates, 
occurring  as  a  single  abscess  (or  at  most  two  or  three),  deeply  situated 
in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  are  ragged, 
and  shreds  of  liver  tissue  are  found  hanging  into  the  cavity.  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  membrane,  or  even  of  a  condensation  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  On  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  cavity  they  are 
found  to  consist  of  a  creamy,  pus-like  material,  linged  pink  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood :  this  matter  has  a  pecuhar 
characteristic  sickly  odour,  but  is  not  putrid.  On  examination  of 
the  fluid  in  a  neutral  solution  {J^  %  salt,  g  34,  p.  31)  numerous  pus 
corpuscles  are  found,  which  are  cleared  up  by  the  addition  of  a  drop 
of  acetic  acid,  and  several  nuclei  are  made  evident ;  mixed  with  the 
corpuscles  is  a  quantity  of  debris,  consisting  of  liver  cells  in  various 
stages  of  disintegration,  delicate  shreds  of  connective  tissue,  and  %try 
frequently  numerous  red  blood  corpuscles.  Around  the  abscess  there 
is  no  sign  of  inflammation.  It  appears  as  though  the  liver  tissue  was 
simply  broken  down  completely  around  one  focus,  without  any 
hypertemic  or  surrounding  inflammatory  changes. 

(a.)  Pymnu  Abscess. — Is  comparatively  rare  in  the  liver,  unless 
there  is  some  source  of  putrefactive  infection  in  the  tract  from  which 
the  portal  blood  comes — such  as  a  putrid  ulcer  of  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  or  septic  disease  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  uterus,  lectura,  Sl-c  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  caused  by  phlebitis, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  portal  vein.  In  all  these 
conditions  there  is  absorption  of  some  septic  material  from  the 
primary  infecting  source  by  the  portal  vein.  It  is  said,  too,  that  in 
injuries  to  the  cranial  bones,  where  there  is  suppuration  extending  to 
the  open  veins  of  the  diploe,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
pyremic  abscess ;  but  this  has  been  denied  by  several  authors,  who 
have  examined  numerous  cases  of  this  form  of  disease  or  of  injur}' 
of  the  cranial  bones. 

Such  abscesses  are  usually  small  and  multiple,  and  are  more  or 
less  wedge-shaped.  They  appear  to  be  limited  to  certain  branches 
of  the  portal  ^■cin,  and  are  found  especially  near  the  surface  of  the 
organ.     On  opening  into  one  a  quantity  of  very  foul  smelling,  ash 
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grey  or  greenish  pus  is  evacuated,  which,  treated  with  acetic  acid 
and  examined,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  ordinary  pus  corpuscles 
and  shreds  of  tissue  in  the  last  stages  of  disintegration.  Harden  a 
piece  of  the  liver  near  the  abscess  and  a  part  of  the  wall  in  absolute 
alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  and  stain  a  section  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55). 
The  walls  of  the  abscesses  are  sloughy  and  ragged  looking,  and  are 
infiltrated  with  great  quantities  of  pus  corpuscles  or  round  cells, 
whilst  surrounding  this  sloughy  and  sodden  zone  is  an  area  or  zone 
which  appears  to  be  highly  injected  and  vascular.  Around  the 
vessels  in  this  position  there  are  numerous  leucocytes  stained  pink 
with  the  picro-carmine.  These  abscesses  are  probably  the  result 
of  septic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  corresponding  branches  of 
the  portal  vein,  in  which  are  found  septic  thrombi.  Stain  a  section 
with  methylaniline  violet  (§  82,  p.  64),  mount  in  Canada  balsam 
(§  108,  p.  78),  and  look  for  micrococci,  which  are  frequently  found 
in  this  condition  as  violet  stained  granular  looking  masses,  in  some 
cases  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  "  clot "  in  the  vessel.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  condition  similar  to  that  described  under  the  heading  of 
typhoid  lesion.  In  both  of  the  above  abscesses,  whether  in  the  single 
or  in  the  multiple  form,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  walls  are  sloughy  and 
that  there  are  ragged  shreds  of  tissue  projecting  into  the  abscess  cavity. 
This  is  an  important  diagnostic  point,  for  in  the  next  form  of  abscess 
it  will  be  found  that  the  walls  are  usually  smooth  and  well  defined. 

(3.)  Suppuration  in  Hydatid  Cyst  of  the  Liver, — Where  suppuration 
takes  place  in  a  hydatid  cyst  as  a  result  of  direct  violence,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  hydatid  membrane  becomes  swollen,  and  may 
be  entirely  broken  down  and  evacuated,  but  even  then  the  false 
fibrous  capsule  formed  by  the  condensed  tissue  of  the  organ  remains 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  bounds  the  cavity  as  a  smooth,  well- 
marked  wall ;  in  addition  to  which  booklets  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  discharge,  distinguishing  this  condition  from  either  of  the  above 
forms  of  abscess.   . 

Cysts  of  the  Liver. 

184.  (i.)  Hydatid  cysts,  usually  found  as  a  single  cyst,  though 
there  may  be  several,  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. — (See  Hydatid 
Cysts  under  "  Parasites.") 
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(2.)  Simple  serous  cysls.  As  a  rule,  single;  probably  due  to  the 
distentions  of  a  bile  duct,  often  by  obstruction  by  pressure  of  a 
cancer  or  some  similar  growth.  As  from  all  collections  of  bile  in  the 
liver,  the  bile  salts,  acids,  and  colouring  matter  are  gradually  absorbed, 
and  a  clear  fluid  is  left. 

(3.)  Similar  cysts  formed  by  the  distention  of  bile  ducts  resulting 
from  tubercular  growth  softening  and  ulceration  in  their  walls.  These 
have  a  caseous  and  somewhat  ragged  lining,  and  contain  a  clear 
watery  fluid. 

(4.)  True  cystic  disease  of  the  liver,  associated  with  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  kidney.  The  cysts  vary  in  size  from  microscopic 
spaces  to  cavities  the  size  of  a  walnut  The  walls  are  thin,  smooth, 
and  fibrous,  and  within  the  cavity  a  clear  watery  or  serous  fluid  is 
collected.  The  mode  of  origin  of  these  cysts  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
some  holding  that  they  are  formed  by  vacuolation  of  the  liver  cells, 
whilst  others  maintain  that  they  are  dilated  bile  ducts,  the  dilatation 
being  caused  by  constriction  of  the  ducts  at  certain  points  by  a 
growth  of  fibrous  and  non-striped  muscular  tissue. 

(5.)  A  form  of  cyst  said  to  be  due  to  post  mortem  decomposiUoOi 
occurs  especially  in  hot  weather  (putrefactive  emphysema).  The  liver 
tissue  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  cavernous  tissue  by  the  rapid 
formation  in  its  substance  of  putrefactive  gases. — (Moxon,  Goodhart.) 


Anuioma  of  rnt  Liveh. 

135.  This  tumour  is  not  very  frequently  met  with  in  the  human 
subject,  but  in  the  liver  of  the  cat  it  is  of  common  occurrence. 
^Vhen  present  it  is  usually  found  near  the  surface,  and  may  be  seen 
shining  through  the  capsule  as  a  purple  or  dark  claret  coloured  patch. 
The  patch  may  be  single,  and  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; 
but  frequently  the  growth  is  multiple.  At  the  site  of  the  tumour 
is  a  slight  depression,  having  the  appearance  of  an  extravasation 
of  blood  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  though  it 
can  be  partially  injected  from  any  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver.  On 
making  a  section,  after  hardening  a  piece  of  the  liver  in  which  ihc 
tumour  occurs  in  Miiller's  fluid  (if  55,  p.  44),  the  tumour  is  seen 
to  be  round  or  wedge-shaped,  and  is  sharply  marked  oS"  from  the 


liver  tissue,  at  lirst  sight  appearing  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
coagulated  blood.  Stain  a  section  in  picro-cannine  (g  77,  p.  55), 
and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  ioi5,  p.  77). 
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Fig.  37. — Drawing  from  a  section  of  b  cavernous  angioma  of  ilie 
liver.     Suincd  with  picro-canniiie,     ( :>  50.) 
t^  Fibroiu  capsole  marking  the  angioma  olf  prelly  sharply  from 

the  normal  liver  substance,  /. 
/.L  Fibrous  Liabeculue  running  from  ihc  capsule  into  the  substance 
of  the  Inmoui,  forming  spaces  (c.r.)  lined  tritli  flattened 
nucleated   cells,   and  containing   apparently   nothing   but 
blood,  coloured  and  culourleis,  corpuscles. 

Low  power  (  x  50). ^Around  the  tumour,  and  tarcumscribing  it 
sharply,  as  already  seen,  is  a  more  or  less  fibrous  capsule,  in  which  are 
numerous  pink-slaioed  nuclei.  Running  in  from  the  capsule  are 
seen  bands  or  trabeculas  of  similar  (ibrous  tissue,  stained  pink,  with 
the  nuclei  of  a  deeper  carmine.  The  bands  form  a  network,  the 
spaces  or  meshes  of  which  communicate  with  one  another.  In 
these  spaces  under  this  power  a  granular  greenish  mass  (Fig.  35)  is 
seen,  with  here  and  there  a  small  pink  dot  This  is  the  blood  which 
fills  the  cavernous  structure. 

Under  a  high  power  (  x  300)  the  delicate  pink  fibrous  capsule  and 
trabeculiE  are  seen  ;  a  large  number  of  more  deeply  stained  nuclei,  or 
young  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  lie  amongst  or  in  the  fibres. 
In  some  of  the  trabeculte  there  are  a  few  atrophied  liver  cells 
apparently  enclosed  and  compressed  between  the  bands  of  fibroid 


tissue;  but  in  most  of  the  bands  there  are  no  such  cells.  Lying 
on  the  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  apparently  lining  the  cavernous 
spaces,  are  flattened  endothelial  cells,  which,  seen  in  section,  are 
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a  of  cavernous  (mgioma.  of  the 
{»  30a) 

f.t.     Fibrous  Irabecutx  Burrounding  {c.s.)  cavernous  sinuses. 
I.e.     Nuclei  of  liver  cells  between  sinuses,  (n.)  conneclive  [issue 

tj.     Endoihetiat  cells  lining  [he  kinases,  and  in  contact  wilh 
<.tx.  The  coloured  and  l,«i.b.c.)  the  colourless  blood  coqnuclea. 
/.(*.    Liver  cells  at  [nargia  of  the  tumour. 

Spindle-shaped ;  each  cell  contains  one  or  more  rounded  nuclei.  These 
cells  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  endothelial  celts  which 
fonn  the  smooth  lining  surface  of  blood-vessels.  Lying  in  the  cavitioi 
are  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles  stained  sage  green,  whilst  here  and 
there  may  be  seen  a  pink-slained  cell,  which  will  at  once  be  recognised 
as  a  colourless  blood  corpuscle.  These  tumours  appear  to  be  formed 
by  the  dilatation  of  capillary  vessels  and  atropiiy  of  the  intervening 
liver  cells.  The  walls  of  the  vessels  become  thickened,  but  in  some 
places  they  give  way,  and  additional  intercommunications  are  thus 
formed.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a  very  advanced  but  similar  condi- 
tion to  that  described  in  " nutmeg  liver"  (g  m,  p.  loi). 
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Other  Tumours  of  the  Liver. 

136.  Tumours  of  the  liver  are  similar  in  their  structure  to  those  found 
in  other  parts  or  organs  of  the  body,  and  here  it  will  be  necessary  only 
to  state  what  tumoiurs  may  occur  in  this  organ,  and  to  give  a  few  of 
the  naked  eye  characteristics  of  the  diflferent  forms  of  tumour  growth. 

Cancers  may  be  either  diffused  or  nodular.  In  the  diffused  form 
the  liver  is  usually  much  enlarged.  Throughout  the  organ  there  is  a 
peculiar  veining  or  mottling,  caused  by  the  presence  of  bands  of  glue- 
like material,  very  like  the  bands  of  young  fibrous  tissue  seen  in  certain 
forms  of  cirrhosis,  more  especially  to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  some  cases 
even  under  the  microscope.  On  more  careful  examination,  however, 
these  bands  are  found  to  have  a  more  or  less  characteristic  carcinoma- 
tous structure.  Of  the  nodular  forms,  the  harder  masses,  sharply 
defined  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  rounded  but  umbilicated  in  the 
centre,  pink  at  the  periphery,  and  yellower  towards  the  centre,  with, 
in  some  cases,  fatty  looking  patches,  and  but  few  hsemorrhagic  points, 
are  generally  cancerous.  In  some  cases  firm  nodular  sarcomatous 
masses  are  met  with.  These,  however,  are  rare,  and  may  usually  be 
recognised  by  the  presence  of  a  larger  number  of  minute  haemorrhages. 

The  softer  nodules  occurring  in  the  liver  may  be  either  cancerous 
or  sarcomatous.  The  liver  is  enlarged  in  both  cases.  They  are  both 
of  rapid  growth,  and  are  sharply  circumscribed ;  they  project  from 
the  free  or  from  a  cut  surface,  are  pink  in  colour,  and  frequently  are 
somewhat  translucent  The  only  point  of  difference  is  th^t,  in  the 
sarcoma,  haemorrhages  much  more  frequently  take  place  into  the 
tissues  of  the  tumour,  in  consequence  of  which,  red,  brown,  or  yellow 
patches,  according  to  the  date  of  the  haemorrhage,  are  scattered 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  tumour. 

Malignant  pigmented  tumours  of  the  liver  are  invariably  sarco- 
matous. Beyond  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  these  general 
facts,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible  to  collect  with  the  naked  eye  any 
information  which  will  enable  one  to  state  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  is  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  and  a  careful  histological 
examination  should  always  be  made. 

For  the  method  of  conducting  this  examination  see  section  on 
Tumours. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   HEART. 


Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Wall  of  the  Normal 
Heart. 

187,  If  a  section  be  made  through  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
a  thin  layer  of  the  tissue,  embracing  both  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces, 
be  prepared  for  microscopic  examination,  the  following  app)earances 
may  be  made  out  with  the  low  power  ( x  50).  The  epicardium,  or 
visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium,  is  seen  as  a  mass  of  pink  tissue 
(if  the  section  has  been  treated  with  carmine  or  picro-carmine),  much 
more  dense  at  its  outer  surface  than  near  the  muscular  tissue,  where 
it  appears  to  be  more  in  the  form  of  an  open  connective  tissue 
network,  with  small  pink  nuclei  scattered  throughout  its  substance. 
Bounding  the  muscular  tissue  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  the  cells 
of  which  are  usually  infiltrated  with  fat.  This  layer  of  adipose  tissue 
varies  considerably,  but  is  almost  invariably  present,  though  sonie- 
times  it  is  exceedingly  thin.  In  the  more  open  parts  of  the  peri- 
cardium, the  open  mouths  of  vessels  are  readily  seen,  and  by  special 
preparation  ihc  presence  of  numerous  nerves  and  lymphatics  may  be 
demonstrated.  Beneath  the  pericardium  are  numerous  bundles  of 
yellowish -brown  muscular  tissue ;  in  these  bundles  pink-stained  nuclei 
are  seen  between  the  muscular  fibres.  Bands  of  pink  connective 
tissue  run  between  the  larger  bundles  of  muscular  fibre,  forming  a 
kind  of  supporting  framework  for  the  muscular  tissue.  The  muscular  I 
bundles  are  seen  in  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  section.  AVhere 
seen  in  the  former  they  appear  to  form  a  peculiar  reticulated  mass 
of  fibres ;  the  of»enings  between  the  reticular  strands  in  some  cases 
arc  of  considerable  size. 

On  the  endocardial  surface  are  small  elevations  or  irregularities : 
these  are   sections  through  some  of  the  musculi  papiDares.     The 
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endocardium  itself  under  this  power  appears  to  consist  of  a  very  thin 
%er  of  connective  tissue,  with  here  and  there  throughout  its  sub- 
stance a  few  small  bundles  of  muscular  tissue. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  400),  the  epicardium  is  seen  to  consist 
of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  condensed  near  the  surface,  with  bands 
of  yellow  elastic  tissue  in  the  condensed  part.  Covering  this  is  a 
single  layer  of  flattened  nucleated  endothelial  cells,  which,  seen  in 
section,  appear  to  be  spindle-shaped ;  and  beneath,  as  already  seen 
under  the  low  power,  is  a  quantity  of  looser  and  more  vascular 
cx>nnective  tissue,  beneath  which  again  are  the  fat  cells  with  their 
** signet-ring"  appearance,  the  nucleus  in  the  angle  of  the  cell  being 
supposed  to  represent  the  seal. 

The  muscular  elements  of  the  heart  resemble  those  of  ordinary 
striped  or  voluntary  muscle,  in  that  they  are  striated  both  longitu- 
dinally and  transversely.  Each  fibre  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
muscle  elements,  which,  in  turn,  are  made  up  of  three  factors : — (i.) 
a  nucleus  containing  an  intranuclear  plexus ;  (2.)  a  thin  film  of  what 
usually  appears  to  be  more  or  less  granular  protoplasm,  the  two 
together  forming  the  muscle  corpuscle  of  Max  Schultze,  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  (3.)  the  mass  of  striated  contractile  formed 
material,  or  the  functionally  active  part  of  the  substance  of  the  heart. 
This  formed  material,  on  the  addition  of  a  forty  per  cent  solution  of 
caustic  potash  (§  69,  p.  49),  or  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric 
add  (§  69,  p.  49),  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  areas,  each  area  being 
more  or  less  cylindrical  in  form,  and  having  for  its  central  point  a 
muscle  corpuscle.  The  extremities  of  the  muscle  element  are 
serrated,  and  in  many  cases  at  least  one  of  its  ends  is  bifurcated, 
each  branch  joining  the  serrated  end  of  another,  or  part  of  another, 
element.  When  a  number  of  these  branching  cylindrical  muscle 
elements  are  examined  in  sifUy  it  is  at  once  seen  that  they  make  up 
the  peculiar  reticulated  mass  of  fibres  above  referred  to,  and  on 
examining  transverse  sections  the  different  fibres  are  seen  to  be  of 
different  diameters.  In  one  case  the  section  of  a  whole  fibre  is  seen, 
in  another  the  section  of  one  of  the  branches  only.  Nuclei  are  seen  in 
the  transverse  as  well  as  in  the  longitudinal  section  occupying  the 
centres  of  the  fibres,  but  only  when  the  section  happens  to  pass 
through  the  muscle  element     If  it  passes  through  one  of  the  branches 
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only,  or  through  the  end  of  the  element,  the  nucleus  cannot  lie  seen 
through  the  mass  of  formed  material.  At  the  poles  of  ihesc  nuclei 
(especially  when  the  heart  is  from  a  subject  somewhat  advanced  in 
years)  is  a  small  quantity  of  golden  yellow  or  brown  pigment. 

Around  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  there  is  no  sarcolemma, 
and  the  highly  vascular  connective  tissue  which  lies  in  the  interstices  of 
the  muscular  network  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  muscular  elements. 

The  connective  tissue,  in  addition  to  having  a  rich  vascular  supply, 
is  completely  excavated  by  lymph  spaces  and  lymphatic  vessels. 
The  nuclei  of  these  various  tissues  are  readily  seen  in  sections  stained 
with  logwood  (g  78,  p.  59)  or  carmine,  and  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

On  the  inner  sutface  of  the  endocardium  is  a  single  layer  of 
rtattened  nucleated  or  endothelial  cells.  In  the  human  heart  this 
layer  is  seldom  seen,  as  the  organs  are  not  as  a  rule  removed  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  by  which  time  these  endothelial  cells 
have  disappeared.  Beneath  this  layer  is  a  network  of  flattened 
branched  cells  lying  on  a  stratum  of  elastic  tissue,  and  from  it 
trabeculfe  run  to  join  the  connective  tissue  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  whilst  in  its  substance  are  to  be  found  muscular  bands  which, 
though  small,  are  in  all  other  respects  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
myocardium. 

Cloudv  Swelling. 

188.  Cloudy  swelling  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  appeals  to 
be  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  myocandiimi 
maintained  for  a  short  time,  or,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  precursor  of  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  muscular  tissue. 
It  frequently  occurs  during  the  course  of  certain  specific  or  organic 
fevers,  where  the  temperature  is  considerably  raised,  as  in  typhoid 
fever,  scarlatina,  septicemia,  and  ihe  rest.  In  one  case  a  severv 
bum,  causing  death  in  six  hours,  is  recorded  by  Weber  as  having 
induced  this  condition  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules  of  (he  kidney.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  this 
condition  must  be  looked  for. 

Naixd  eyt  appearamcs. — A  heart  so  affected  is  not  so  linn  and 
tough  as  the  normal  heart.     Its  muscular  wall  is  softened,  and  in 
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some  cases  even  friable,  and  may  be  broken  down  by  squeezing 
between  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  thumb.  The  tissue  is  of  a  dirty 
grey  colour,  in  place  of  the  usual  purple  red,  and  appears  as  chough 
it  had  been  slightly  boiled. — (Perls.)  A  fresh  section  of  the  muscle 
presents  the  same  grey  colour,  and  has  a  peculiar  translucent  appear- 
ance. Taie  a  piece  of  the  muscular  tissue  from  the  left  ventricle  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  square,  and  harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  (g  55,  p. 
44).  Make  sections,  and  prepare  one  unstained  in  a  drop  of  neutral 
solution  (§  34,  p.  31) ;  another  stained  in  osmic  acid  {%  86,  p.  67),  and 
mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  (S  106,  p.  77);  a  third  in  picro-carmine 
(S  77,  p.  55),  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  ;  and  a  fourth  in  log- 
wood (%  78,  p.  59),  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  {%  to8,  p.  78). 

Under  the  low  power  (  x  50),  examining  the  longitudinal  section 
of  the  fibres,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spaces  between  the  individual 
fibres  of  the  network  are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  normal  heart. 
This  is  especially  the  case  near  the  endocardial  surface.  F-ven  under 
ihis  power  the  fibres  look  slightly  opaque.  Find  a  thin  part  of  the 
KCtion  and  centre  it. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  ( x  400).  In  the  unstained  speci- 
DCD  the  fibres  are  somewhat  opaque.  The  transverse  striation, 
»luch  in  the  normal  fibre  is  so  distinctly  marked,  is  lost,  or  partially 
to,  and  in  place  of  it  there  is  a  granularity  of  the  whole  of  the  formed 

I 

^^H  FiC.  39.--Muscular  libri-sof  the  h^.i 

^^^^^K  Slaiaed  with   picro-carmilie,  und   mo 

^^m  ( X  joa) 

^^^^B  i.s.  Pun  of  iibrc  in  a  conditiDn  of  advanced  cloudy  swelling  ; 

^^^^^B  tranxvene  siriitlion  quite  lost. 

^^^^H  U.  Indislmctly  tnatlicd  Inuiaverse  striatiun. 

^^^^^V  y.e.  Commenring  rnnnHlion  of  small  fill  globules. 

^^^Htriated  material  of  the  muscle  element.     The  granules  are  ex- 

!i       Ceedingly  minute,   and  the   appearance  of  the  striated  muscle  is 

described  as  seen  through  a  thin  layer  of  dust  or  a  sheet  of  ground 


;  i)f  cloudy  swelling. 
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glass.  In  such  cases  ihe  nucleus  is  obscured,  and  sometimes  cannot 
be  distinguished  at  alt. 

If  instead  of  the  neutral  solution  a.  drop  of  water  is  added  to  a  few 
of  the  fibres  spread  out  on  a  slide,  the  granular  cells  break  down,  and 
the  nucleus  becomes  distinctly  visible.  Again,  if  a  drop  of  acetic 
acid  is  run  under  the  cover  glass  from  the  edge,  Ihe  granular  appear- 
ance fades  away,  and  an  almost  normal  looking  fibre  remains.' 

Ether,  chloroform,  or  strong  alkalies  rim  under  the  cover  glass  in 
the  same  manner  leave  the  cloudiness  unaffected. 

Examining  the  osmic  acid  stained  specimen,  nothing  is  found  which 
cannot  be  observed  by  the  above  methods,  as  with  this  reagent  there 
is  no  blackening  of  the  fine  granules;  from  this  fact  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  they  are  not  of  a  fatty  nature. 

Picro-carmine  and  logwood  do  not  stain  the  muscular  elements 
deeply ;  but  they  are  useful  for  bringing  into  prominence  the  nuclei  of 
the  interstitial  tissue  and  of  the  muscle  corpuscles.  The  nuclei  of  the 
connective  tissue  are  frequently  more  numerous  and  more  deeplystained 
than  in  the  normal  heart,  especially  where  the  condition  arises  during 
the  course  of  an  early  inflammatory  process.  These  nuclei  are  then  seen 
as  deeply  stained  bodies  lying  between  the  bands  of  muscular  fibres, 
arranged  most  frequenlly  along  each  side  of  the  small  blood-vessels. 

This  cloudiness  of  the  fibre  is  not  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  wall  of  the  heart,  but  is  much  more  advanced  in  some  places 
(usually  near  the  endocardial  surface)  than  in  others.  This  is  specially 
the  case  where  the  cloudy  swelling  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  fatty  degeneration.     (See  next  section.) 


Fattt,-  Infiltration  of  the  Heart. 
139.  Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart,  or  Adipose  Heart,  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
heart  In  fatty  infiltration  there  is  at  first  simply  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  pericardial  fat  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
(§  I37i  P-  'S^)-     Subsequently,  the  fat  extends  from  the  pericardial 

>  If  >  heul  in  which  there  ii  cloudy  swellitif;  (especially  in  the  earlj  slages)  be 
kepi  in  alcohol  (or  some  lime,  fhe  cloudiness  may  disnppeai,  or  nearly  so.  The 
alcohol  appears  to  abslrnct  naler  from  the  tissues,  or  otherwise  so  changes  the 
protoplasm  at  to  restore  Ihe  refractive  indices  of  the  various  elements  to  Ihe  noniuL 


surface  into  the  muscular  wall  of  the  organ  between  the  various  bands 
of  fibres.  Although  the  two  processes  of  fatty  infiltration  and  fatty 
degeneration  are  frequently  associated  {as  in  cases  where  the  pressure 
of  the  invading  adijiose  tissue  on  the  muscular  fibres  causes  their 
degeneration),  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  two  conditions  separately. 
The  adipose  heart,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  appears  to  be  larger 
than  normal,  the  increase  in  size  being  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  sub  pericardial  fat :  there  is  usually  some  flabbiness  of 
the  muscular  tissue,  more  especially  near  the  outer  surface.  Small 
li  yellow  streaks  run  down  in  the  somewhat  pale  muscular  (issue,  evi- 

dently merely  continuations  of  the  adipose  tissue  from  the  subperi- 
cardjal  layer.     Unless  there  is  also  fatty  degeneration,  the  flabbiness 

!not  extend  beyond  the  gross  lines  of  fatty  tissue. 


Fig.  40. — Section  of  ndiposc  epicardium.     Siained  niih  osmic 
add  BUd  c&rmine.     (  x  40.) 
IX.     SuperliciBl    epicardiniii.      f.c.    Deeper     layer,    enormausly 

Ihickcned,  connective  tiisuc  cells  distended  with  fnt. 
11,      VeMels.     n.  Muscular  tU^ue. 

i.f.c.  Fatty  mfiltiatioo  of  connective  tissue  between  muscuki  tissue 
neai  the  surfnce  of  the  heart. 


Harden  a  piece  of  the  heart  in  Miiller's  Huid  (g  55,  p.  44),  make 
sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  and  mount  two  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77), 
one  stained  in  osmic  acid  (^  86,  p.  67),  and  the  other  in  picro-carmine 
(§  77.  P-  55)- 
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Examine  under  the  low  power  ( x  50).  The  pericardial  tissue  is 
completely  infiltrated  with  fat  globules,  which  are  of  considerable 
size.  The  connective  tissue  corpuscles  have  become  filled  and  dis- 
tended with  fat,  and  present  the  appearance  of  fat  cells  in  ordinary 
adipose  tissue ;  whilst  the  highly  refractile  globules  have  a  double 
outline,  and  are  stained  black  in  the  osraic  acid  specimen.  The 
nucleus  is  situated  at  one  angle  of  the  cell,  and  is  stained  pink  or 
olive  green,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  large  cells  extend  in  rows  for 
some  distance  between  the  muscular  fibres,  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  they  are  entirely  outside  the  fibres  ;  and  that  the  condition  is  one 
of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  framework  of  the  heart, ' 
and  not  of  the  muscular  substance  proper.  In  very  extreme  cases  this 
infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  with  fat  may  advance  as  far 
as  the  endocardial  surface,  in  which  case,  however,  it  is  invariably 
associated  with  true  falty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

High  power  (  x  400}.  ^The  cells  of  the  adipose  tissue  are  closely 


Fig.  41. — Fatly  infillratinn  of  Ihe  connective  tissue  between  tbe 
muaculiir  fibres  of  the  wall  of  the  iieart,  sUined  with  osmic  ■cid. 

f.c.   Lai|;e  fnt  cells  between  the  muscuUr  fibres. 

m  f.,  m.f.  Muscular  librcs — slight  fatty  d^eneration, 

1'.    Small  vessel  fiUeil  with  bluod. 

packed  together,  and  the  following  parts  may  be  observed  in  each  of 
them.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  forms  a  mere  film,  except  at  one 
point  or  angle,  where  there  is  usually  a  triangular  mass  of  protopbsm, 
in  which  is  situated  a  nucletis  stained  as  above,  standing  out  very 
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distioctly.  Surrounded  by  the  thin  wall  of  protoplasm  is  a  laige 
globule  of  strongly  refractile  substance  with  a  double  outline,  clear  in 
the  centre,  and  with  a  dark  ring  at  the  margin,  or  the  reverse,  accord- 
ing  to  the  focu&  With  picro-carmine  the  globule  remains  unstained, 
but  with  osmic  acid  it  is  stained  black.  •  Between  the  muscular  fibres 
they  have  exactly  the  same  appearance,  and  in  no  way  affect  the  fibre 
itself,  except  by  actual  mechanical  pressure.  As  before  stated,  this 
condition  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  fatty  degeneration, 
which  is  an  affection  of  the  muscle  substance  proper. 

Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Muscular  Wall  of  the  Heart. 

140.  Fatty  degeneration  occurs  in  patients  who  have  succumbed  to 
various  exhausting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  anaemia,  leucocythemia, 
Addison's  disease,  and  disease  generally  in  which  there  is  an  altered 
condition  of  the  blood.  It  occurs  also  as  a  sequel  to  scarlatina  and 
diseases  of  that  type,  or  to  such  conditions  as  are  in  all  probability 
due  to  septic  poisoning;  and  lastly,  it  is  met  with  in  patients  who 
have  died  from  phosphorus  or  arsenic  poisoning,  or  in  a  minor 
degree  from  alcohol,  antimony,  and  sulphuric  ether  poisoning  (§  119, 
p.  91).  In  some  few  cases,  fatty  degeneration  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  partial  occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries,  brought  about  by  the 
process  of  endarteritis  deformans,  in  connection  with  a  similar  condi- 
tion in  the  aorta,  or  by  some  other  obstructive  lesion.  It  also  occurs 
as  a  sequel  to  endocarditis  and  pericarditis. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  heart  has  a  characteristic  appearance.  It  is 
somewhat  dilated,  the  section  has  a  pale  smooth  appearance,  espe- 
cially towards  the  endocardial  surface,  and  the  endocardial  surface 
itself  is  considerably  paler  than  normal.  As  a  rule,  this  pallor  is  not 
equally  diffused  over  the  whole  surface,  but  appears  to  be  more 
marked  in  certain,  patches,  affecting  specially  the  musculi  papillares 
and  the  columnae  camse. 

On  examining  one  of  the  musculi  papillares,  taking  it  as  a  typical 
specimen  of  an  affected  part,  it  is  found  that  there  are  numerous 
small  cream-coloured  areas,  which  stand  out  distinctly  from  the 
reddish  brown  background.  This  has  been  very  aptly  compared  to 
a  "  thrush's  breast,"  and  also  to  "  faded  leaves."     In  very  advanced 
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cases  the  cream -coloured  patches  have  spread  so  far  as  to  meet  one 
another,  iit  which  case  the  "thrush's  breast"  simile  does  not  hold 
good.  Where  this  form  of  degeneration  is  due  to  phosphorus  or  arsenic 
poisoniiig,  scarlet  fever,  or  leucocy [hernia,  siuall  lixmorrhages  arc 
frequently  seen  immediately  beneath  the  pericardium.  The  muscular 
tissue  is  flabby,  and  slightly,  or  in  some  cases  very,  friable,  so  much  so, 
that  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  easily  pushed  through  the  muscular  wall. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  heart  in  Midler's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44) — not 
spirit — cut  sections  (^  70,  p.  50),  mount  one  unstained  in  normal 
solution  {§  34,  p.  32),  stain  one  with  osmic  add  {%  86,  p.  67),  and 
another  in  picro-carmine  {§  77,  p.  55),  both  of  which  must  be  mounted 
in  Farrant's  solulion  (^  106,  p.  77).  Have  several  sections  ready  on 
.  which  to  act  with  various  reagents,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

On  examining  a  section  under  the  low  power  (  x  50)  very  little  ii 
to  be  discerned  beyond  the  fact  that  the  muscular  fibres  appear  in 
some  cases  to  have  become  slightly  enlarged.  This  is  cs|)ecially  the 
case  where  the  fatty  degeneration  follows  upon  an  Inflammatory  con- 
dition ;  but  in  the  pure  degeneration,  such  as  that  brought  about  by 
metallic  poisoning,  the  fibres  are  never  increased  in  size.  The  en- 
largement of  the  fibres  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  as  the  fibres  increase  in  size  the  spaces  between 
them  become  somewhat  narrower,  and  the  contained  tissue  element! 
are  crowded  together. 

In  a  picro-carmine  stained  specimen,  or  in  a  specimen  stained  with 
eosine  and  logwood  {%  80,  p.  6i,  or  §  Si,  p.  62),  and  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam  (g  108,  p.  78),  the  nuclei  between  the  muscle  fibres  are 
usually  increased  in  number  and  distinctness.  Find  a  thin  part  of  the 
section,  and  examine  under  a  high  power  ( x  300  or  400),  which  is 
obtained  by  pulling  out  the  draw-tube  of  the  microscope  to  the  fullest 
extent  The  transverse  strialion  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared. 
In  some  fibres  not  a  trace  of  it  is  left,  whilst  in  the  fibres  in  which  the 
change  is  not  so  far  advanced  the  striation  is  seen  only  at  ihe  margins 
of  the  cells.  In  such  cases,  where  the  centre  of  ihe  cell  is  most 
afl'ected,  the  transverse  striation  is  replaced  by  a  number  of  small  round 
granules,  or  in  some  cases  small  globules,  which  never  reach  even  a 
medium  size.  These  granules  and  minute  globules  first  make  their 
a^tearance  at  the  poles  of  the  muscle  corpuscles  (the  oval  mass  of 
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pfotofdasm  with  its  nucleus  in  the  centre).     From  these  points  the 
process  gradually  extends  through  the  length  of  the  fibre,  until 


Fig.   43.— Mmcalar   fibres  of  the  heait.      Filtjp  degeneration 
UooDted  unttatDed  in  Furuit's  solution.    (  x  300. ) 
/     Musculu-  fibre  in  which  there  is  slight  dimming  of  the  trans 
verse  striatian. 


centres  of  the  cells. 

eventually  the  whole  of  it  is  involved.  The  fibre  then  appears  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  rows  of  small  round  granules  and  globules, 
each  row  corresponding  more  or  less  to  one  of  the  fibriUs  of  which 
the  fibre  is  made  up,  so  that  at  this  stage  the  fibre,  though  perfectly 
well  defined,  has  lost  its  transverse  striatian,  and  appears  to  be 
built  up  of  rows  of  small,  highly  refractile  bodies  (like  so  many 
strings  of  beads).  This  condition  resembles  cloudy  swelling  in  many 
respects,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  following:  the 
granules  and  globules  are  larger,  and,  in  the  section  stained  with 
osmic  acid,  are  black  or  brownish  black,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
gtanules  in  cloudy  swelling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fattily  degene- 
rated muscle  is  unaffected  by  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  run  under  the 
cover  glass  from  its  margin.  Treated  with  chloroform,  ether,  &c., 
the  fatty  material  is  dissolved,  whilst  the  granules  of  cloudy  swelling 
are  unaffected.  The  transverse  striation  in  this  condition  may  be 
almost  lost  As  already  noticed,  the  fatty  degeneration  occurs  in 
localised  patches,  and  as  the  section  is  examined  under  the  high 
power,  the  same  fibres  may  be  fatty  in  parts,  whilst  in  other  parts  they 
arc  to  all  intents  and  purposes  healthy.  With  the  microscope  these 
areas  can  be  localised  much  more  accurately  than  with  the  naked  eye. 
Fatty  infiltration  is  frequently  associated  with  fatty  degeneration. 
Id  &ct,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  infiltration  when  extensive  may  so 
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compress  the  muscular  fibres  as  to  interfere  very  seriously  with  their 
nutrition  and  function,  and  so  bring  about  the  degenerative  change 
in  their  substance. 


Pigmentary  Degeneration,  or  Brown  Atrophy  of  the  Heart. 

141.  This  condition  is  also  tnet  with  most  Trequently  in  cases  of 
general  wasting  disease,  where  the  process  of  exhaustion  has  been 
long  continued.  Consequently  it  is  often  found  associated  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscle  in  such  conditions  as  phthisis,  or  more 
markedly  still  in  Addison's  disease.  The  pure  brown  atrophy  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  hearts  of  old  people ;  but  marked  pigmen- 
tation is  often  present  in  hypertrophied  hearts. 

The  naked  eye  appearances  vary  somewhat  in  different  cases. 
When  it  is  found  in  connection  with  atrophic  conditions,  the  heart  is 
considerably  smaller,  the  walls  are  thinner,  the  cavities  appear  to  be 
contracted,  the  coronary  arteries  are  tortuous  and  appear  to  be  lai^er 
than  normal.  The  pericardium  is  frequently  thrown  into  folds,  and 
has  a  dark  brown  colour.  If  the  condition  is  unaccompanied  by 
fatty  degeneration,  the  muscle  may  be  firm  or  even  tough,  or  it  may 
be  "brinle;"  but  when  associated  with  that  condition,  it  is  friable 
and  soft,  in  which  case,  too,  there  are  paler  patches  embedded  in  the 
dark  brown  background.  Where  it  occurs  along  with  hypertrophy, 
the  colour  is  not  so  dark,  the  tissue  is  firmer,  and  it  may  be  that  none 
of  the  characteristic  features  seen  in  the  atrophic  form  are  present. 

For  microscopic  examination,  prepare  in  Miiller's  fluid  (g  55-  P-  44)> 
cut  (§  70,  p.  50),  mount  a  section  unstained  and  another  stained 
wilh  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  both  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  io6, 
p.  77}.  A  section  taken  from  a  heart  removed  from  a  patient  affected 
with  Addison's  disease  is  described  below. 

Examine  the  unstained  specimen  under  a  low  power  ( x  50).  The 
fibres  will  be  seen  to  be  thinner  than  normal,  as  they  are  evidently 
not  so  closely  packed  as  in  Ihe  healthy  heart  These  fibres  are 
considerably  broken  up,  the  constituent  muscle  elements  or  muscle 
cells,  with  their  serrated  ends,  being  separated  by  intervals  more  or 
less  marked  in  dlflerent  places.  In  these  muscle  elements,  situated 
at  about  their  centre,  a  dark  brown  spot  can  usually  be  distinguished 
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even  under  this  power;  and  if  a  bundle  of  fibres  is  examined  in 
transvetse  section,  a  similar  dark  spot  can  be  discerned  in  most  of 
the  fibres,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  section  of  the  fibre. 

Examine  under  a  high  power  (  x  400).  Where  the  pigmentary 
degeneration  is  unaccompanied  by  fatty  degeneration,  the  transverse 
striation  of  the  fibres  is  extremely  well  marked.  Examine  the  short 
segments  into  whir^  the  fibres  are  divided,  and  note  that  the  ends  are 
serrated.  In  the  centre  of  the  segment  the  largest  mass  of  pigment 
is  observed  occupying  the  position  of  the  muscle  corpuscle  around 
which  it  is  collected,  especially  towards  the  poles.  In  relation  to  this 
it  will  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  normal  heart  there  is  a  small 
quantity  of  golden  brown  pigment  collected  at  each  pole  of  the 
nmscle  corpuscle.  So  far,  then,  there  is  simply  an  exaggeration  of  a 
normal  process.  Where  the  condition  is  advanced,  as  in  the  section 
now  under  observation,  it  is  observed  that  the  pigment  appears  in 
elongated  patches,  following  more  or  less  regularly  the  lines  of  longi- 
tudinal striation.     These  patches  are  not  confined  to  any  part  of  the 


("  400.) 

a.  Fibres  spHtling  up  into  short  detached  (ragmcnu. 

b.  Pigment  collected  around  Ihc  nucleus. 

e^.  Pigment  scattered  along  lines  of  longitudinal  striation. 
It  will  be  noted  (hat  the  transverse  siriaiion  is  very  distinctly 
Durked  in  this  condition. 

itiusde  element,  but  are  more  frequently  seen  at  some  distance  from  the 

{teriphery  than  near  the  margins.     The  granules  of  whidi  the  patches 
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a.re  composed  vary  slightly  in  size,  but  all  alike  aie  of  a  beautiful 
golden  yellow  colour,  when  seen  under  a  high  power  and  by  a  strong 
light.  In  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  muscular  fibres  the 
pigment  is  seen  as  a  golden  yellow  mass,  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  section  of  the  fibre,  whilst  the  smaller  masses  appear  as  minute 
points  scattered  throughout  the  substance  of  the  fibre.  In  the  picro- 
carmine  stained  specimen  the  nuclei  may  in  some  few  instances  be 
seen  as  pink  bodies ;  but  in  most  of  the  fibres  the  accumulation  of 
pigment  is  so  great  that  the  nucleus  is  completely  obscured. 

The  pigment  is  some  altered  form  of  hiemoglobin ;  but  whether 
there  is  any  accession  from  the  blood,  or  whether  there  is  simply  a 
concentration  of  that  which  already  existed  in  the  muscle,  is  as  yet 
merely  a  matter  for  conjecture. 


Acute  Mvocarditis. 

142.  There  are  certain  appearances  which  are  frequently  associated 
with  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms  of  disease  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  heart,  which  may  be  mentioned  here.  First,  as  to  myocarditis, 
which  may  occur  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  change,  but  which 
occurs  much  more  frequently  as  the  latter.  As  a  secondary  change 
it  extends  from  the  pericardial  or  endocardial  surface  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muscle  proper,  or  along  the  course  of  the  connective 
tissue  framework  which  supports  the  muscular  structure.  Take  a 
couple  of  sections  from  a  heart  jn  which  there  is  acute  myocirdilis, 
the  presence  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  symptoms  during  life,  and 
after  death  by  the  racemose  reddening  of  the  endocardium,  the 
friability,  the  deepened  colour,  and  the  yellow  patches  on,  or  mottling; 
of,  the  muscular  wall.  Stain  one  of  the  sections  in  picro-caimmc 
(§  77'  P-  55)1  »id  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77);  the 
second  in  logwood  (g  78,  p.  59),  and  mount  in  Canada  balsasa 
(g  108,  p.  78). 

Examined  under  the  low  power  (  x  50),  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be 
swollen  and  closely  packed  together.  If  the  disease  has  been  very 
acute,  small  areas  of  extremely  opaque  bluish  grey  material  (in  some 
cases  pini)  arc  scattered  over  the  yellow  muscular  tissue ;  between 
the  indi^-idual  fibres  or  around  the  smaller  vessels  a  vast  number  trf 
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■vciy  small  pinlc  points  (nuclei)  are  seen.     (In  the  logwood  stained 
section  these  come  out  more  distinctly  as  blue  points.) 


Fig.  44, — Muscular  fibres  from  a 
endocarditis.     Stained  with  picro 
sotntion.     ( v  300.) 

a.  Fibres  compuralively  liealthy  in  n  condilion  of  cloudy  swelling. 

b.  Fibres  broken  down  into  an  almost  granulni  mass.  These  fibres 
are  slightly  but  irregularly  swollen. 

{.  Parts  or  the  fibres  as  yet  only  in  the  condition  of  cloudy  swell- 
ing. These  are  placed  between  parts  which  are  in  ihe  more 
advanced  stage  of  disintegraliori. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  (  *  400),  The  bluish  grey  areas 
are  composed  of  swollen  and  bulging  fibres  which  have  lost  all  trace 
of  strialion,  and  present  the  appearance  of  broken  down  glassy 
loiAing  protoplasm,  having  in  some  parts  almost  angular  depressions 
and  bulgings  (the  so-called  vitreous  degeneration),  or  the  muscular 
fibres  have  become  broken  down,  and  there  is  simply  a  mass 
of  more  or  less  granular  debris.  These  are  the  fibres  in  which 
the  degenerative  process  is  taking  place  most  rapidly  ;  some  of 
the  yellower  looking  fibres  appear  quite  normal,  whilst  others  are 
in  an  advanced  state  of  cloudy  s-welling  (§  138,  p.  140).  The 
nuclei  of  the  connective  tissue  spaces  are  considerably  increased 
in  number,  most  of  the  pink  nuclei  lying  around  the  vessels  from 
which  ihey  have  probably  emigrated.  Some  of  the  nuclei,  however, 
are  derived  from  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  which  in  this  con- 
dition ate  more  highly  nourished  and  tindet^o  rapid  proliferation. 
The  vessels  are  usually  somewhat  dilated.  On  staining  a  section 
I  osmic  arid  (g  86,  p.  67),  not  a  single  black  granule  can  be  dis- 
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lingijished,  showing  ihat,  as  yet,  fatty  degeneration  has  not  set  in. 
If  the  condition  is  not  so  acute,  and  the  patient  survives  rather 
longer,  the  black  reaction  with  the  osmic  acid  is  given  at  some  points 
in  the  mass  of  extremely  granular  debris. 


Chronic  MvocAROiTis, 

143.  In  the  more  chronic  foim  of  myocarditis,  which  is  rather  an 
interstitial  inflammation  than  a  true  inflammation  of  the  muscle,  the 
principal  change  in  the  first  instance  is  an  enormous  proliferation  of 
the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  which  can  be  seen  under  the  low 
power  of  the  microscope  as  lines,  or  accumiJations  of  deeply  stained 
bodies,  following  pretty  closely  the  lines  of  the  vessels.  In  some 
cases  these  nuclei  form  bands  almost  as  broad  as  the  bands  of 
muscular  tissue.  The  smaller  vessels  are  often  increased  in  size, 
and  their  walls  undergo  considerable  thickening,  especially  in  the 
adventitia. 

Under  the  high  power  { x  400),  the  muscular  fibres  may  be  per- 
fectly normal  in  appearance,  but  between  them  the  deeply  stained 
nuclei  are  very  numerous,  and  the  dilated  blood-vessels  with  their 
thickened  walls  are  also  well  seen,  the  thickening  being  due  chiefly 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  adventilia.  \Vhere  the 
condition  is  more  chronic  still,  or  where  the  patient  (say  in  acute 
rheumatism)  pulls  through  this  period,  the  young  cells  become 
organised  into  fibrous  tissue,  which  stains  pink  with  picro-carmine, 
and  in  which  arc  seen  a  number  of  connective  tissue  cells  appearing 
somewhat  spindle-shaped,  as  they  are  most  frequently  seen  in  section. 
Where  this  stage  is  reached,  the  muscular  fibres  are  usually  under- 
going atrophy  or  fatty  degeneration,  though  neither  of  tliem  is 
by  any  means  invariably  met  with.  When  it  does  occur,  the  fatty 
-hange  appears  to  be  due  to  malnutrition  of  the  fibres,  brought  about, 
first,  by  the  condition  of  the  blood  which  has  caused  the  fibrous 
increase,  and,  second,  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  newly  formed 
fibrous  tissue  on  the  muscular  fibres.  The  fatly  fibres  are  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  previously  described  (§  140,  p.  145).  A  condition 
spoken  of  as  cardiac  sclerosis  is  described  by  Cornil  and  Ranvier,  in 
which  the  essential  details  are  similar  to  the  above.     It  occurs  very 
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New  Growths  met  with  in  the  Heart. 

Tubercle  in  pericardium  (rarely  in  other  tissues),  syphilitic  gummata, 
secondary  cancers  and  sarcomas  (rarely  primary),  fibroma,  myxoma, 
andHpoma. 

Cystic  Parasites. 

Hydatids  of  Tctnia  echinococcus,  and  Cysticercus  ceUtdosa  of  Tcmia 
soiwm. 
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cliiefly  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  on  the  mitral  and  aortive  valves — 
the  fonner  on  the  auiicular  aspect  near  the  margins,  and  the  latter  on 
the  ventricular  aspect,  also  at  some  little  distance  from  the  mai^ns 
of  the  cusps.  These  warty  growths  are  much  more  rarely  met  with 
on  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  valves,  but  when  they  do  occur  the 
same  rules  as  to  position  hold  good.  The  growth  or  vegetation  is 
"soft,  friable,  and  semi-transparent"  In  tlie  more  acute  fonn  it 
never  reaches  any  very  great  size,  but  smaller  growths  occur  all  along 
the  points  of  contact  of  the  valves.  If  separated  from  the  valve,  a. 
small  portion  of  the  subjacent  tissue  is  brought  away,  leaving  an  ulcer 
the  size  of  the  base  of  the  vegetation.  If  the  patient  has  survived 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  growths  may  Increase  considerably 
in  size,  but  they  have  much  the  same  structure  as  the  smaller  forms. 
Along  with  these  vegetations,  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  valves, 
others  may  occur  on  the  whole  of  the  auricular  surfaces  of  the  valves, 
the  process  radiating  from  the  primary  focus.  The  chords  tendincK, 
which,  as  already  observed,  are  simply  continuations  of  the  endocardial 
covering  of  the  \-alves,  are  very  much  swollen,  and  are  extremely  brittle. 

To  examine  such  a  valve  microscopically,  a  piece  of  it,  on  which 
is  a  good  vegetation,  should  be  cut  out  and  hardened  in  absolute 
alcohol  {§  S3,  p.  44),  and  a  second  piece  in  Muller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44). 
Cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50)  through  the  vegetation  and  the  valve  ai 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  valve.  Slain  a  section  in  logwood 
(S  7^1  P'  59)<  ^^<^  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (g  108,  p.  7S).  Stain  a 
second  in  picro-carmine  {§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution 
(§  106,  p.  77).  If  it  is  intended  to  search  for  the  micrococci  on  the 
surface  of  the  vegetation,  the  preiaration  hardened  in  absolute 
alcohol  must  be  cut,  and  sections  of  it  stained  in  methylaniline  violet 
{%  S3,  p.  64),  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  or  Canada  balsam. 

On  examining  a  section  with  the  low  power  ( x  50)  the  base  of 
the  growth  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  round  cells, 
which  are  deeply  stained  with  most  reagents.  This  mass  of  small 
round  cells  is  continuous  with  a  similar  layer  which  infittrates  the 
endocardium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  growth ;  on  the  surface  of 
this  nsass  of  granulation  tissue  (for  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
this)  is  found  some  granular  looking  liibris,  which  with  picrocamune 
takes  on  a  yellow  colour  (or  in  some  parts  pink);  and  scattered 
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through  it  are  a  few  pink-stained  cells,  whilst  further  out  still  is  a  very 
thin  layer  of  fibrin,  which  is  usually  granular  and  somewhat  opaque, 
and  stains  red  with  picro-carmine. 

If  the  section  be  stained  with  methylaniline  violet,  a  deeper  colour 
may  be  observed  near  the  surface  of  the  vegetation,  even  under  the 
low  power. 

High  power  (  x  300). — The  cells  of  the  endocardial  tissue  appear 
to  have  undergone  very  rapid  proliferation,  and  it  is  from  this  source 
that  the  tissue  composing  the  greater  part  of  the  growth  arises ;  the 
proliferation  is  so  rapid  and  so  great,  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
granulating  wound,  the  mass  of  cells  passes  beyond  the  level  of  the 
endocardium,  and  a  small  projection  is  the  result.  The  yellowish 
mass  on  the  surface  is  made  up  of  two  factors,  degenerating  cells  and 
coagulated  fibrin,  both  of  which  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
picro-cannine  and  other  staining  methods. 

In  a  section  stained  with  methylaniline  violet  (§  82,  p.  64),  and 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78),  a  number  of  micrococci 
may  be  seen,  forming  a  deeply  stained  granular  layer  on  the  surface 
of  the  disintegrating  cells  and  fibrin.  In  the  ordinary  acute  endo- 
carditis these  micrococci  do  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  any  serious 
changes,  even  when  they  are  carried  off  along  with  parts  of  the 
degenerating  mass  near  the  surface  to  form  minute  embolic  infarcts 
in  some  organ.     Chemically,  they  appear  to  be  comparatively  inert. 

Chronic  Endocarditis. 

IM.  As  with  all  inflammatory  processes,  acute  endocarditis  tends 
to  become  chronic — especially  if  not  extremely  acute  at  the  com- 
mencement— in  which  case  the  following  very  characteristic  appear- 
ances are  presented  to  the  naked  eye.  The  vegetations  in  the 
positions  already  mentioned  are  firm,  hard,  fibroid  masses,  have  a 
broad  base,  and  are  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  acute  form.  The 
edges  of  the  valve  are  frequently  thickened,  and  the  thickening  is 
especially  well  marked  along  the  lines  of  contact.  At  certain  points 
the  thickened  valves  have  become  bound  together  at  their  extremities 
by  the  organisation  of  the  inflammatory  products,  and  they  are  found 
to  be  puckered  and  retracted.     As  in  the  case  of  acute  endocarditis, 
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the  changes  take  place  principally  in  the  valves  of  the  left  ikie  ol  the 
heart,  and  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  the 
ventricular  surface  of  the  aortic  valve.  In  some  few  cases  the 
thickening  extends  in  both  directions,  so  thai  the  walls  of  the  cavities 
as  weil  as  the  valves  are  affected.  The  chordiE  tendineE  are  shortened, 
thickened,  and  opaque,  and  look  almost  like  pieces  of  firm  cartilage. 
In  place  of  being  brittle,  as  in  the  acute  form,  they  are  extremely 
tough.  In  the  mass  of  thickened  fibroid  tissue,  calcareous  plates 
may  frequently  he  observed  immediately  under  the  endothelial 
covering,  or  pultaceous  or  fatty  granular  tnaterial  may  occupy  the 
same  position. 

Harden  one  of  the  valves,  on  which  is  one  of  the  flattened  vegeta- 
tions, in  MitUer's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44).  and  put  a  second,  with  some  of 
the  fatty  and  calcareous  patches,  Co  harden  in  the  same  manner. 

Make  sections  (g  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55), 
and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (S  106,  p.  77);  a  second  in  logwood 
(§  78,  p.  59)1  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

Examine  the  first  of  these  under  a  low  power  (  x  50),  In  place  of 
the  round  cells  which  were  observed  in  the  vegetation  in  the  acute 
form,  and  in  the  endocardium  beneath  it,  there  are  now  a  number  of 
spindle-shaped  (as  seen  in  section)  cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  more 
or  less  deeply  stained  with  carmine.  Between  these  flattened  cells 
(for  flattened  branched  cells  they  will  be  found  to  be  if  examined 
from  the  surface)  are  layers  of  fibrillar  substance  arranged  in  regular 
lamellx,  giving  rise  lo  the  appearance  of  a  very  much  thickened 
endocardium.  This  lamellated  tissue  is  stained  pink  with  picro- 
carmine,  and  gives  all  the  reactions  of  fibrous  tissue.  On  the  sur&ce 
of  the  vegetation  there  is  frequently  a  deposition  of  fibrin,  but  it  is 
usually  freshly  deposited,  and  docs  not  stain,  although  a  few  cells 
entangled  in  the  fibrinous  meshes  are  deeply  stained.  This  fibrin 
has  therefore  been  deposited  whilst  the  blood  current  was  stowing, 
and  as  the  patient  was  dying.  In  fact,  in  almost  all  sections  of 
vegetations  examined,  if  there  is  a  deposit  of  fibrin  on  the  surface, 
the  greater  part  of  it  appears  lo  have  been  deposited  during  the  last 
few  days  of  the  jiatient's  life. 

Examine  the  section  in  which  the  fatty  and  calcareous  plates  were 
seen  (x  300).     In  the  spaces  originally  occupied  by  the  flattened 
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cells,  there  is  now  most  frequently  a  mass  of  yellow  stained  granular 
material     In  the  deeper  endocardial  layer  this  granular  material  is 
replaced  by  a  number  of  highly  refractile  granules,  which,  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evolve  bubbles  of  gas  (car- 
bon dioxide),  and  then  disappear.     These  highly  refractile  granules 
are  small  calcareous  particles  deposited  in  the  fatty  material.     In 
some  few  places  the  fibrous  tissue  is  also  undergoing  the  fatty  de- 
generation and  calcareous  infiltration,  so  that  large  calcareous  patches 
may  be  formed.     In  the  very  early  stages,  however,  the  change  is 
confined  to  the  spaces  in  which  the  flattened  cells  lie,  and  the  inter- 
cellular fibrous  tissue  is  stained  a  beautiful  pink.     This  condition 
should  be  studied  along  with  endarteritis  deformans,  to  which  it  bears 
a  very  close  resemblance  (§  154,  p.  168),  especially  in  the  more 
chronic  forms  in  old  people,  when  it  occurs  on  the  aortic  surface  of 
^e  semilunar  valve.     Compare  the  vegetation  in  the  early  stages  with 
a  mass  of  granulation  tissue  growing  on  a  free  surface,  that  of  an 
''^cer,  for  example.     In  the  later  stages  the  vegetation  may  be  likened 
^0  the  fibrous  cicatrix  which  is  left  when  the  ulcer  has  healed.     If 
such  tissues  are  examined  together,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  closely 
^e  two  stages  of  the  one  correspond  to  the  two  stages  of  the  other. 

Acute  Ulcerative  Endocarditis. 

I47.  This  condition,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  acute 
forna  of  endocarditis  already  examined,  and  is  by  many  writers  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  disease,  differs  from  it  apparently  in  the  two 
follo\jnng  points  : — u/,  That  its  local  action  is  more  destructive ;  and 
2n€t^  That  the  fragments  detached  and  carried  into  the  circulation 
^^^   rise  to  a  much  more  rapid  and  widespread  mischief  than  do 
^^^liioli  from  the  simple  acute  form.     To  the  naked  eye  the  vegeta- 
**^ti^  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the  simple  form, 
"**^    they  tend  to  occur  more  indiscriminately  over  the  endocardial 
^^*'lace  of  the  valves  or  of  the  heart  wall.     They  also  appear  to  be 
^^^h  more  liable  to  break  do>^Ti  and  leave  ulcerated  patches.     The 
^^Setation  itself  (taken,  for  example,  from  a  case  of  ulcerative  endo- 
^^^itis  occurring  during  the  course  of  a  case  of  pyaemia),  if  stained 
*^d  examined  as  in  the  acute  form,  will  be  found  to  present  exactly 
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the  same  character  under  both  low  and  high  powers,  as  already  de- 
scribed (§  145,  p.  153),  the  micrococci  in  the  siiperlidal  layer  being 
especially  well  seen,  Harden  in  absolute  alcohol  {§  53,  p.  44)  a  piece 
of  a  valve  on  which  is  one  of  the  ulcerations.  Slain  a  section  with 
osmic  acid  (g  86,  p.  67),  a  second  in  picro-camiine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and 
mount  both  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  the  low  power  (  x  go).  The  floor  and  niargins  of 
the  ulcer  are  infiltrated  with  a  great  number  of  small  round  cells, 
which  take  on  the  carmine  stain,  except  at  the  surface,  where  there 
is  a  distinct  yellowish  tinge,  which  points  to  the  fact  that  the  tissues 
are  here  undergoing  degenerative  changes.  In  the  section  stained 
with  osmic  acid  this  same  area  appears  to  be  much  darker  than  the 
deeper  tissue. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  (  *  300).  The  pink-stained  cells 
are  very  readily  discerned  closely  packed  together,  forming  the  floor 
and  mai^ns  of  the  slight  depressions  or  even  roughened  elevation. 
Directly  in  contact  with  the  blood,  however,  is  a  layer  of  extremely 
granular  looking  cells,  the  granules  in  some  cases  appearing  almost 
like  small  globules.  This  layer  is  stained  more  or  less  yellow  with 
the  picro-carmine,  and  the  small  globules  (which  are  often  free)  and 
granules  are  stained  black  with  osmic  acid.  Here,  too,  small 
quantities  of  free  blood  pigment  may  be  observed.  Mixed  up  with 
this  layer  of  degenerated  tissue  is  &e(iuenily  a  quantity  of  granular 
looking  fibrin,  in  which,  in  a  section  stained  with  methylaniline  violet 
(g  %2,  p.  64),  may  be  seen  colonies  of  micrococci,  some  of  these 
colonies  being  of  considerable  size. 


Pericarditis  (Simple,  Purulent,  and  Tubercular). 
\See  Chapter  on  Lung.) 

148.  The  conditions  under  which  pericarditis  occurs,  its  naked  eye 
and  microscopic  appearances,  are  very  similar  to  the  conditions  and 
appearances  of  pleurisy,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  as  little  as 
possible  in  a  work  of  this  character,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  on  the  Lung  and  Pleura  for  [he  description  of  inflammation 
of  a  serous  surface.  The  two  conditions  are  identical,  and  10  under- 
stand one  is  to  understand  both. 


^ 
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New  Growths  met  with  in  the  Heart. 

Tubercle  in  pericardium  (rarely  in  other  tissues),  syphilitic  gummata, 
secondary  cancers  and  sarcomas  (rarely  primary),  fibroma,  myxoma, 
and  lipoma. 

Cystic  Parasites. 

Hydatids  of  Tcmia  echinococcus^  and  Cysticercus  ceUuiosa  of  Tctnia 
solium. 


CHAPTER    V. 


149.  Capillary 
or  less  flattened  < 
nucleus,  by  which 
Betiveen  the  cells  is 
nitrate  of  silver,    Tl     ; 
able  pathological  importance,  e 
the  vessels  arc  distended,  and  the  ccnieni  subslance  gives  way,  open- 


i^lELS. 

COi-ooy. 

ply  of  a  single  layer  of  more 
S&ch  cell  contains  a  flattened 
se!  is  most  easily  recognised. 
::e,  which  is  stained  brown  with 
:e  is  supposed  to  have  consider- 
ne  process  of  inflammation,  where 


Fig.  45.— Drawing  of  capillary  vessel,  with  surroun 
lissiie,     (  X  300,  afler  Klein  and  Noble  Smilh.) 
a.  Nucleus  of  flaueiicd  endothelial  cell,  forming  the 


b.  Flattened  cell.''  (really  connecliv< 

capillary  vessel  [perithelium). 

c.  Lymphoid  cell<  in  meshes  of  the  network. 


log  adenoid 
iner layer  of 
cells)  surrounding  a 


ings  are  said  to  occur,  ilirough  which  tlie  coloured  and  colourless 
blood  corpuscles  find  their  way  from  the  vessel. 


NORMAL  HISTOLOGY.  iDt 

Around  some  of  the  capillaries  there  is  a  second  sheath,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  perithelium,  which  is  composed  of  "  a  network  of 
branched  connective  tissue  cells,"  This  is  also  of  great  pathological 
importance,  as  it  is  in  fibrils  (forming  a  kind  of  basement  membrane) 
on  which  these  epithelial  or  perithelial  cells  rest  that  the  process  of 
wajcy  degeneration  is  supposed  to  occur. 

160.  A  medium  sized  artery  is  made  up  of  three  layers  or  coats — 
the  "intima,"  the  "media,"  and  the  " advent itia." 

The  tunica  intima  is  composed  (i.)  of  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells, 
very  similar  in  appearance  tothose  already  described  in  the  capillaries; 
(2.)  subendothelial  connective  tissue  or  intima  proper,  which  consists 
of  longitudinal  and  transverse  laminated  tissue  with  branching  con- 
nective tissue  cells  lying  between ;  (j.)  the  so-called  internal  elastic 
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Fig.  46. — Transverse  section  of  aormal  artery  and  vein  fiom  finger 
oT  a  child.     Slaincd  with  picro-carmiac.     (  x  150.) 

A.  Artery,  with  {a.)  lining  nucleated  endoiheliuiD. 

i.   Intcmat  elastic  lamina  thrown  into  folits  by  the  contraction  of 

1/.  The  thick  mtiscoUr  coat,  compijsed  of  non-striped  muscular 
fibres,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  seen  as  deeply  stained  rod- 
shaped  nuclei, 

I.    Fibro-cellular  adventilia. 

y.  Vein,  with  (a.)  flattened  endothelial  cells. 

#,   Thin  intimt 

rf.  Thin  muscular  coal. 

t.    Fibro-ccllular  advenlilla. 

/    Fatty  tissue. 

lamina,  an  elastic  homogeneous  layer,  which  is  usually  wavy,  owing  to 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  tunica  media  of  the  wail  of  the  vessel, 
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when  the  vessel  has  been  hardened.  It  is  composed  of  interlacing 
bands  of  elastic  tissue,  between  which  are  openings  or  fenestne ; 
through  these  the  vessels  of  the  media  may  make  their  way  during 
the  process  of  organisation  in  a  blood-clot  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessel 

The  middle  or  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  non-striped  muscular 
fibres,  arranged  principally  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  vessels. 
Where  more  than  one  layer  is  present,  they  are  arranged  regularly, 
and  rod-shaped  nuclei  may  be  seen  in  the  fibres.  Between  the 
individual  layers  are  lamina;  and  networks  of  elastic  tissue,  and  in 
the  lai^er  branches  these  elastic  lamina  are  especially  prominent. 
Vasa  vasorum  are  found  passing  from  the  adventilia  for  some  distance 
into  the  substance  of  the  media,  the  capillaries  of  these  vessels  stop- 
ping short  at  the  part  of  the  coat  next  the  inlima,  which  rarely  receives 
capillaries  from  this  source.  In  the  smaller  vessels  the  adventitia  is 
in  direct  contact  with  the  media,  but  in  the  larger  arteries  there  is  an 
elastic  network  separating  the  two  coats.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the 
external  elastic  lamina. 

The  adventitia  is  composed  of  connective  tissue,  with  numerous 
cells,  between  which  are  bundles  of  pink-stained  (with  picro-carmine) 
fibrous  tissue,  with  here  and  there,  especially  near  the  media,  longi- 
tudinal bundles  of  yellow  elastic  fibres.  With  the  same  staining  fluid 
the  elastic  lamina:  are  stained  yellow.  Small  vessels  invariably  run  into 
Ihe  adventitia  to  supply  the  walls  of  the  larger  vessels  with  nutriment. 

151.  I'he  aorta  differs  somewhat  from  the  above.  The  adventitia 
is  comparatively  thin,  the  media  has  relatively  little  muscular  tissue 
in  its  composition,  the  internal  elastic  lamina  of  the  smaller  vessels 
being  apparently  represented  by  a  number  of  thin  layers  of  elastic 
tissue  interspersed  through  the  muscular  tissue,  networks  of  elastic 
and  connective  tissue  running  along  with  the  vasa  vasorum.  Here, 
too,  the  intima  is  thicker  than  in  any  other  vessel.  It  is  composed  of 
an  endothelial  layer  and  a  thickened  subcndothelial  layer,  in  which 
are  numerous  flattened  nucleated  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  with 
a  reticulated  elastic  tissue  beneath. 

The  veins  have  the  same  coats  as  the  arteries,  but  the  chief  charac- 
teristics are,  that  the  adventitia  is  the  most  prominent  coat ;  the  media 
is  composed  of  irregular  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  fibre,  with 
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little  or  no  elastic  tissue,  but  simply  a  basis  of  connective  tissue ; 
the  various  structures  of  the  intima  are  here  much  more  delicate. 
The  valves  are  formed  of  folds  of  the  intima,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
muscular  coat  is  invaginated. 

In  all  vessels  there  are  numerous  lymphatics  (spaces  lined  with 
endothelium)  found  in  the  adventitia,  and  in  the  larger  vessels  tubular 
lymphatics  in  the  same  position.  Lymph  spaces  between  the  bundles 
of  muscular  tissue  are  also  met  with,  which  communicate  with  those 
of  the  adventitia. 

Acute  Arteritis. 

152.  This  form  of  inflammation  is  met  with  principally  in  the  aorta, 
but  it  may  also  occur  in  the  smaller  vessels,  especially  in  those 
near  wounds.  The  appearances  to  the  naked  eye  are  very  character- 
istic.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  are  one  or  more  patches 
of  soft  elastic  or  gelatinous  looking  material  of  a  yellowish,  or,  it  may 
be,  of  a  pearly  pink  colour.  The  patches  vary  in  size,  but  are 
visually  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding  intima,  which  is  almost 
Donnal,  or  only  slightly  swollen,  and  thrown  into  small  folds,  in  the 

• 

wwaediate  neighbourhood  of  the  swelling.     It  is,  as  already  stated, 

^^  with  most  frequently  in  the  aorta,  and  in  its  first  part,  especially 

'^ear  the  coronary  arteries.     On  examining  the  outer  surface  of  the 

^^ssel  it  is  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  a  mass  of 

^^tnl^elatinous  or  oedematous  looking  tissue,  having  a  pink  tinge,  is 

*^n,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  acute  endarteritis  is  accom- 

P^ied  by  periarteritis.     In  some  cases  the  media  is  also  swollen  and 

^filtrated. 

Preserve  a  part  of  the  aorta  with  one  of  these  patches  in  Miiller*s 
^liid  (§  55,  p.  44),  cut  sections  transversely  to  the  long  axis,  stain  a 
^^tion  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solu- 
^on(§io6,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50).  The  cells  of  the  intima.  are 
^^dergoing  rapid  proliferation,  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are 
^parated  only  by  thin  layers  of  the  laminated  tissue.  Where  the 
^lickening   is   considerable,   these    rounded   cells    are  exceedingly 
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numerous.  Where  ilie  thickening  is  as  yet  not  well  marked,  there 
are  in  the  deeper  layers  flattened  cells  with  somewhat  elongated 
nuclei  still  to  be  seen.  All  these  cells  are  stained  deeply  with  the 
carmine  of  the  picro-carmine. 

Wliere  the  condition  is  advanced,  there  is  also  a  marked  increase 
in  Che  number  or  cells  in  the  adventitia ;  the  increase  in  some  cases 
becoming  so  great  that  the  adventitia  looks  more  like  a  mass  of 
granulation  tissue  than  anything  else.  In  some  few  cases  small  round 
colls,  deeply  stained  with  carmine,  may  be  seen  scattered  through 
ihe  yellower  muscular  tissue,  but  usually  the  middle  coat  is  compara- 
tively unaffected. 

Under  the  high  power  { x  300)  the  cells  in  the  superficial  part  of 
the  intiraa  must  be  examined.  They  are  composed  of  nuclei,  sur- 
rotmded  by  thin  films  of  protoplasm,  and  all  give  evidence  of  great 
vegetative  activity.  Their  growth  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
Ihe  fibrous  larainie.  In  the  deeper  layers,  or  where  the  process  is 
not  so  far  advanced,  the  flattened  nucleated  cells  are  still  seen, 
but  they  are  tloudy  and  granular.  In  the  adventitia  the  capillary 
vessels  are  more  prominent  and  are  distended,  and  new  loops 
are  frequently  sent  through  the  media  into  the  thickened  initma. 
Along  the  course  of  the  \cssels,  which  may  be  seen  as  double 
rows  of  flattened  connective  tissue  (endothelioid)  cells,  are  numerous  ■ 
small  roimd  cells,  some  composed  of  little  but  a  nucleus,  orhera 
having  around  the  nucleus  a  quantity  of  protoplasm.  As  these 
cells  are  developed,  and  ihe  connective  tissue  fibrils  and  yellow 
elastic  fibres  are  swollen,  softened,  and  absorbed,  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  may  become  considerably  weakened;  where  these  patches 
occur  in  the  very  acute  form,  aneurisms  may  result  from  the  wall 
of  the  vessel  giving  way  at  the  weakened  point  {AaiU  AfuMplt 
Atieurisms.) 

As  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  the 
process  may  become  more  chronic,  in  which  case  there  is  a  fomistion 
of  fibrous  tissue.  This  takes  place  especially  around  the  mouths  of 
the -branches  of  the  aorta, — e^.,  in  the  coronary  arteries,  the  mouths 
of  which  arc  frequently  surrounded  by  constricting  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue,  formed  by  the  organisation  of  the  round-celled  tissue,  us  the 
[troccss  has  become  more  chronic 
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Chronic  Endarteritis—"  Endarteritis  Deformans'' — 

"  Atheroma." 

158.  It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  describe  this  change  first  as  occur- 
ring in  one  of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  then  as  it  occurs  in  the  aorta. 
It  is  found  especially  in  the  vessels  of  aged  people,  and  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  degenerative,  following  a  low  inflammatory,  process. 
Xn  the  vessel  from  which  the  section  below  described  was  taken,  there 
'^rere  patches  of  opaque,  pale,  firm  tissue ;  in  some  cases  quite  hard 
3.nd  gritty  when  cut,  scattered  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  course 
of  the  vessels  (taken  from  the  base  of  the  brain). 

These  patches  vary  from  one-sixth  of  an  inch  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  are  usually  confined  to  one  side  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  on  section  the  vessel  wall  is  seen  to  be  much  thicker  on  one  side 
of  the  lumen  than  on  the  other.  On  cutting  into  these  masses,  they 
are  found  to  be  firm,  hard,  and  in  many  cases  calcareous  and  gritty 
feeling,  some  of  them  "  cutting  "  almost  like  cartilage  or  fibrous  tissue  ; 
frequently  they  arc  softened  and  yellow  in  the  centre.  The  lumen  is 
very  much  narrowed  in  places,  whilst  the  vessel  is  completely  blocked, 
at  one  part,  by  a  clot  of  blood  which  has  become  adherent  to  the 
thickened  and  roughened  wall. 

Harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  or  spirit  (§  54,  p.  44),  stain  a 
section  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant*s  solution 
(§  106,  p.  77).  Stain  a  second  in  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59),  and  mount 
in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

Low  power  (x  50). — It  is  at  once  observed  that  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  is  very  unequally  affected.  Find  the  internal  elastic  lamina, 
which  may  be  recognised  as  a  wavy  yellow  line  (with  picro-carmine) 
situated  immediately  within  the  muscular  layer  (known  by  its  regular 
lamination  and  the  rod-shaped  nuclei).  The  change  takes  place 
almost  entirely  within  the  internal  elastic  lamina,  but  is  very  un- 
equally distributed  on  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  so  that  on  examination 
in  section  the  vessel  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  signet  ring. 

At  the  point  where  least  change  is  seen,  there  is  simply  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  laminated  part  of  the  intima,  accompanied  by  a  prolifera- 
tion of  the  flattened  cells  which  lie  between  the  fibrous  laminae.  The 
endothelium  does  not  appear  to  have  proliferated  ;  from  this  point 
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the  thickening  gradually  increases  until  it  is  very  marked,  involving 
about  half  the  circumference  of  the  vessel.  Where  it  is  most  marked, 
the  intima  apfwars  to  split  into  two  layers,  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  laminated,  fihtous  looking  tissue,  whilst  between  the  two  Uminie 
is  an  open  space.  It  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  examine  the 
different  lajers,  from  the  lumen  to  the  intima,  in  order. 

Near  the  lumen  the  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  the  thinner  part,  is  stained 
pink,  showing  occasionally  the  nucleus  of  a  flattened  cell.  The  cells 
in  this  position  are  increased  in  size  and  take  on  the  staining  some- 
what deeply. 

Beneath  this  layer  comes  a  mass  of  similar  flattened  laminated  tissue, 
but  the  spaces  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  much  larger,  and  the  cells  are 
very  granular  in  appearance  and  do  not  completely  fill  the  spaces.  In 
the  deeper  part  of  the  layer,  these  spaces  apparently  run  into  one 
another,  and  are  filled  with  a  bluish  grey,  highly  refractile  maicrial, 
which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  .A.fter  this  comes  a  mass  of  homogene- 
ous looking  material,  stained  unequally  a  dirty  pink,  in  which  are 
numerous  irregular  slits  or  openings  running  in  all  directions ;  and  in 
the  openings  are  granular  or  semi -crystalline  bodies  which  are  identical 
in  appearance  with  those  in  the  more  regular  openings.  Some  of  the 
irregular  openings  are  of  considerable  f\ze,  and  contain  granular  tfi^is 
in  addition  to  the  bluish  grey  material.  In  most  cases  the  internal 
elastic  lamina  marks  out  sharply  the  diseased  from  the  healthy  tissues ; 
but  in  the  more  advanced  condition  the  bounding  lamina  has  gi\TD 
way,  and  a  process  similar  to  that  described  in  the  deeper  layers  may 
be  observed  in  the  muscular  media,  the  muscular  layer  apparently 
becoming  broken  down  and  atrophied. 

In  a  logwood  stained  specimen  very  similar  details  come  out,  but 
the  nuclei  near  the  lumen  appear  much  more  prominent  than  do  those 
in  the  deeper  lavers. 

Examine  imder  the  high  power  (  x  300)  immediately  under  the 
endothelium,  where  the  earliest  indications  of  the  advancing  change 
can  be  made  out.  The  laminrc  which  were  so  distinctly  seen  under 
the  low  power  are  now  seen  to  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and  the  intervals  are  occupied  by  cells,  which,  near  the  sur- 
face, are  numerous,   rounded,  and  deeply  stained,  lying  in  rows 
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between  the  separated  lamtns.  Some 
of  them  are  composed  of  nuclei  only, 
others  are  uniJergoing  swelling  and 
proliferation,  whilst  others  again  are 
surrounded  by  a  thin  film  of  proto- 
plasm. The  laminse  in  this  position 
are  also  swollen.  As  the  distance 
from  the  surface  increases,  the  propor- 
tion of  cells  to  fibres  diminishes,  the 
cells  become  flattened,  not  so  deeply 
stained,  and  in  many  cases  granular, 
the  granular  material  becoming  more 
plentiful  as  the  surface  is  left ;  the 
granules  stain  black  with  osmic  acid  in 
the  deeper  parts.  Later,  a  number  of 
«milar  granules  make  their  appearance 
in  the  swollen  fibrous  tissue.  The 
spaces  around  the  granular  material  are 
very  much  enlarged,  as  though  they  had 
at  some  time  been  distended ;  but  now 
they  contain  only  the  dBris  of  such 
tissue  as  had  originally  caused  disten- 
tion. When  cells  and  matrix  have  both 
become  granular,  the  whole  mass  may 
break  down,  and  the  large  spaces  con- 
taining the  calcireous  looking  material 
(some  parts  of  it  being  granular,  others 
crystalline)  are  seen.  In  some  of  the 
spaces  or  cavities  a  few  crystals  of 
cholesterin  may  be  found,  recognised 
by  the  fact  that  when  a  section  is  stained 
with  iodine  and  then  transferred  to  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  {%  84, 
p.  67),  the  crystal  is  stained  blue, 
especially  at  the  edges. 
r  Where  the  calcification  has  passed 
^the  middle  coat,  the  appearance 


Fic  46. — Sectian  of  medium 
siied  vessel  (cerebral  axtery), 
end  arteritis  defonnans,  stained 
with  fncro-cirinine.    (  x  250.} 

a.  Placed  in  Ihc  \aaita  of  Ihe  vhhI. 

6   Small   round   alls  imahediBtely 

i.  Thickucd  intima,  wiili  AaiteDcd 
lamipdc  and  flat  nllt  (croniea] 
Mnictufel  ccU>  and  luninK 
bDih  nvaUin. 

cclliilv  Ivninic   uc   bolh  be- 

(fiiltyandcaldiieogi  depouti 

Large  craclia  and   fuaurei,   cal- 


iscular  iiwdia,perFectly  hcaltliy . 
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]>rescniud  is  exactly  that  which  is  seen  in  the  deeper  layer  of  ihe 
intima — a  hotnugt^neous  or  granular  matrix,  in  which  are  numerous 
large  spaces  containing  the  granular  dibrii  and  highly  rcfractile 
crj-stals.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  nimaber 
of  cells  in  [he  adventitia,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
accompanying  condition  of  periarteritis. 

The  principal  points  to  be  noticed  are,  that  part  only  of  the 
circumference  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  affected,  that  the  change 
takes  place  in  the  subendothetial  tissue,  commencing  as  a  swelling 
and  proliferation  of  the  cells,  followed  immediately  by  a  swelling  of 
the  fibrous  matrix.  These  in  turn  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and 
calcareous  infiltration  in  the  same  order,  the  most  marked  changes 
takmg  place  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the  swollen  and  proliferating 
tissue,  the  most  recent  changes  being  always  noticed  near  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel.  The  process  commences  near  the  internal  elastic 
lamina,  and  extends  through  the  intima  towards  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel.  Usually  the  internal  elastic  lamina  sharply  defines  the 
diseased  area,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  when  the  media  is 
invaded,  the  adventitia  very  frequently  becomes  secondarily  aftecled. 

.\theroma  ok  the  Aorta  (Endakt£riti5  Deformans). 

154.  Naked  eye  i7//Mrflnfd(. ^Endarteritis  deformans  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  where  also  it  is  seen 
in  the  most  advanced  stage,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  is  common  around  the  openings  of  its  branches,  especially 
about  the  orifices  of  those  branches  springing  from  the  arch,  and  then 
around  the  other  vessels,  in  regular  order  from  above  downwards.  It 
appears  to  oiTect  those  parts  of  the  aorta  at  which  the  strain  is  greatest, 
and  the  movement  most  continuous.  It  may,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, be  divided  into  four  stages,  but  all  the  four  stages  may  be 
observed  in  the  same  vessel.  The  earliest  change  takes  the  form  of 
a  pale,  opaque,  translucent  or  opalescent,  somewhat  gelatinous  looking 
swelling  of  the  intima  These  swellings  vary  considerably  in  si/e, 
but  are  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  rounded 
or  oial,  and  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  they  are  evidently 
bounded  by  the  endothelium  which  lines  the  vessel.     In  some  cases 
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these  rounded  patches  are  so  near  together  that  as  they  spread  they 
meet  one  another,  and  fomi  irregularly  shaped  pearly  masses,  each 
of  which  very  early  actiuires  a  yellow  centre  deeply  situated.  On 
cutting  into  one  of  the  swollen  patches  at  this  stage,  tiie  pearly  tissue 
i)  found  to  be  firm  and  tibrous,  whilst  the  yellow  centre  is  softer  and 
more  readily  broken  down.  The  mass  may  remain  firm  and  tough, 
but  as  a  rale  the  yellow  patch  becomes  latter  until  it  comes  almost 
to  the  surface ;  at  this  period  there  is  a  deposit  of  calcareous  salts, 
<iluch  may  eventually  form  a  calcareous  patch  covered  by  a  single 
layer  of  endothelial  cells,  and  a  thin  membrane  of  laminated  tissue, 
irhich  separate  the  calcareous  patch  from  the  blood  stream.  The 
iwollen  or  calca.reous  patches  may  be  separated  from  the  tunica 
media  with  the  finger  nail  at  almost  any  time,  leaving  the  media 
inucL 

Examine  the  contents  of  one  of  these  small  softened  centres  under 
a  high  power  (x  300}.  The  fatty  or  cheesy  looking  material  must 
be  spread  out  on  a  slide  with  a  drop  of  Farranl's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77), 
and  a  cover  slip  pressed  firmly  down  on  it  with  the  handle  of  a 
needle.  It  consists  of  (1.)  fatty  granules  and  shrivelled  fatty  looking 
«lls  and  fibres;  (2.)  highly  refractilc  granules,  which  disappear  on 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (calcareous  granules);  (3.)  fat 
^jrUals;  and  (4.)  crystals  of  cholesterin,  which  may  be  recognised 
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as  rhomboidal  plates  from  one  c 

g  chip  is  wanting. 


r  of  which  a  small  square  or 
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In  more  advanceti  cases  the  middle  coat  may  be  invaded,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cerebral  artery  already  described.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  aneurism  very  frequently  results,  owing  to  the  weakening  of 
the  vessel,  the  media  being  the  true  resistant  coat 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  aorU  in  Miiller's  fluid  {§  55,  p.  44),  Ot  spirit 
(%  54,  p.  44),  make  sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  stain  in  plcro-canninc 
(§  77i  P-  SS)'  ^"d  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  {§  106,  p.  77).  ll  will 
be  noticed,  as  soon  as  the  section  is  examined  under  the  low  power 
( X  50},  that  the  intima  is  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  wall  of  the 
vessel,  the  elastic  tissue  in  the  media  and  adveatitia,  causing  them 


,   Muscular  and  elastic  coat. 


itA  out  a  little,  to  dentonslnile  the 
0  internal  elastic  laniiiu.) 


to  contract,  so   that  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessel  becomes  con- 
cave.    This  of  course   would  soon   be  noticed,  but  it  will  u?e 
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time  and  misunderstanding  if  it  is  recognised  at  ouce.  The  next 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  there  is  no  distinct  internal  elastic  lamina, 
and  consequently  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  inlima 
and  the  media.  In  the  media,  as  already  stated,  there  are  elastic 
membranes  separating  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibre  one  from 
another. 

Commencing  immediately  under  the  endothelium,  the  appearances 
are  very  simitar  to  those  described  in  the  smaller  vessels,  except  that 
the  proliferation  of  cells  is  not  nearly  so  well  marked.  Some  of  the 
spaces  are  undoubtedly  enlarged,  and  the  once  flattened  cells  have 
become  swollen  and  are  proliferating.  The  fibres  axe  also  swollen. 
Passing  down  further,  the  changes  are  still  very  similar,  except  that 
the  granular  and  shrivelled  looking  cells  are  arranged  in  more  regular 
layers  with  the  pink  fibrous  laminae  between, — first  a  layer  of  cells, 
then  a  layer  of  fibres,  and  so  on.  Deeper  still,  the  fibrous  tissue  also 
becomes  granular  looking ;  and  lastly,  just  before  the  muscular  tissue 
is  reached,  is  seen  a  homogeneous  yellow-stained  layer  with  calcareous 
materia!  (black  or  bluish  grey)  deposited  in  its  cracks  and  spaces. 
These  spaces  vary  very  much  in  size ;  some  are  about  two  or  three 
times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cell  space  only,  whilst  others  are 
so  large  that  they  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  thickening  of 
the  intima. 

Under  the  high  power  (x  300)  tlie  flattened  cells  are  seen  to  be 
granular  looking  quite  close  to  the  surface,  and  they  appear  to  form 
long,  flattened,  regular  rows  of  granules.  Between  these  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  swollen,  but  it  is  not  markedly  granular  until  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  surface.  After  this  the  changes  are  almost  identical 
with  those  examined  in  the  smaller  vessel,  and  the  appearances  may 
be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  majority 
of  sections  examined  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  that  there 
is  a  layer  of  homogeneous  pink  tissue  intervening  between  the  media 
and  the  lower  and  more  advanced  portions  of  disintegrating  tissue. 
Here  the  changes  take  place  in  the  following  order,  the  most  recent 
being  again  near  the  surface,  the  more  advanced,  deeper.  Near 
the  lumen,  there  are  swelling  and  proliferation  of  the  cells,  which 
lake  on  the  pink  stain  of  picro-carmine  deeply ;  then  come  swelling 
of  the  fibrous  laminae,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  swollen  cells,  and 
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similar  changes  in  the  fibres.  This  tissue  either  breaks  down  ai  lliis 
stage,  or  there  is  a  deposit  of  calcareous  material,  first  in  the  cells, 
and  then  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  As  tliese  parts  in  turn  become  fatty, 
they  lose  the  power  of  taking  on  the  pink  stain,  but  take  on  the 
picric  acid  yellow.  The  calcareous  particles  are  more  highly  refractile, 
and  have  a  bluish  grey  colour  when  examined  under  the  high  power. 
The  pink  tissue  intervening  between  the  broken  down  calcareous 
material  and  the  intima  is  very  fremiently  found  to  be  undergoing 
fatty  degenerarion,  and  small  oil  droplets  are  seen  throughout  its 
substance,  and  although  these  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect 
the  pink  colour  appreciably,  they  may  be  very  readily  seen  scattered 
at  intervals,  cither  in  or  between  the  biuidles  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Further,  a  process  of  slight  fatty  degeneration  is  taking  place  in  the 
interstitial  tissue  of  the  media,  in  some  few  cases  affecting  the  internal 
muscular  fibres  of  that  coaL 
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IM.  A  more  or  less  acute  inflammatory  process,  which  affects 
especially  the  intima,  also  involving  the  endothelial  layer,  occurring 
most  frequently  as  (i.)  a  syphilitic  endarteritis  ;  (a.)  the  form  which 
is  found  in  healing  wounds  and  in  interstitial  inflammations,  very 
frequently  met  with  in  stone-mason's  phthisis  ;  and  (3.)  a  similar  form 
which  is  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  during  the  course  of 
Bright's  disease  (really  a  form  of  No.  2). 

In  syphilitic  disease  this  endarteritis  is  of  extremely  common  occur- 
rence, and  is,  according  to  several  authors — Friedliinder,  Greenfield, 
and  others — the  determining  cause  of  the  caseation  of  gummata  in 
syphilitic  interstitial  growths.  It  occurs  especially  in  the  cerebral 
arteries  amongst  medium  sized  vessels,  but  it  may  occur  in  smaller 
vessels  in  almost  any  organ  of  the  body.  Along  the  course  of  the 
basilar  artery,  for  instance,  in  which  there  is  such  a  condition,  small 
nodular  thickenings  make  their  appearance;  these  thickenings  are 
frequently  symmetrical,  so  that  the  lumen  of  the  tube  affected  may  be 
very  irregular  in  shajie  and  very  much  contracted.  In  some  cases 
clots  are  found  in  the  lumen,  but  these  are  frequently  ^osl  mortem. 
Harden  in  spirit  (g  54,  p.  44). 
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n  examiiiing  a  section  stained  in  ptcro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and 
nnted  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77),  under  a  low  power 
X  50},  the  principal  site  of  the  thickening  Is  seen  to  be  in  the  inlimo, 
inKma!  to  the  internal  elastic  lamina.  At  the  same  time  there  appears 
lobe  some  slight  infiltration  of  the  adventitia  with  cellular  elements. 
The  middle  coat  is  usually  irregularly  thinned. 

The  thickened  intima  is  made  up  of  numerous  cells,  which  appear 
to  be  formed  by  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  celts,  and  of  the 


:.  JO. — Section  of  small  Biteif  from  boundary  area  of  kidney  in 
3,  case  of  subacute  interstitial  nephritis.     Well-marked  endarlerilis 
obliterans.     Stained  witli  picro-carininc.     {x  30a) 
a.  Enormous  thickfoiing  of  subendolhelia]  and  endolhelial  tissues, 
the  letter  pointing  to  a  process  passing  from  ivnil  to  wall, 
and  dividing  the  lumen  into  two  channels  at  lliis  potnl, 
*.  Yeilow  intemd  clastic  lamina. 
t.   WeH-marked  muscular  coat. 
d.  Delicate  external  elastic  lamina. 
.   Fibro-cetlular  adventitia  increased  in  thickness, 
f.  Epilheliom  of  one  of  the  straight  tubules. 

ftned   cells  of  the  intima.     As  already  stated,  this  proliferation 
|l  become  so  great  that  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  almost  obliterated. 


^^^^^^^^^1 
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Examiae  under  a  higti  pom  (  x   300).    Unrng  Ac  vessel  is  a 
kyer  of  moK  or  IcB  ftiOeBed  cdb,  wycfa  hare  a  ipiMBe  shape  when 
seeniDsectioa.orMmecrtlMmm>j-bcn)aiidcd.     Beneath  thU  is  a 
%er  ofiiregutat  c^  Kxne  aith  nxiodcd  and  othos  with  ciongUed 
nuclei,  whilst  deeper  sdD.  and  aczt  ta  the  intenul  ehsdc  lacnina,  b  a 
layerofflattcftedcenj,wiihheieand^kcrea  group  of  rronded  cells. 
Pushing  dieir  ws                "                "  cells  arc  numerous  capiUaiy 
blood-vessels.  «hi                                 ;h  ifae  intenul  ehstk  lamioa, 
from  die  capillarir                                   1  of  the  ntcdu.     It  will  be  at 

onc£  noticed  that 
tissue;  and  when 

4  onanisatiati  of  a  granulation 
ed  for  any  constdenble  lei^ 

of  time,  imperfto 
near  a.,  where  thi 

tissne  is  formed  (see  Fig.  52, 
^  between  which  are  spaces. 

^  f*wm 
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Fig.  51.— Seclion  of  the 
170,  after  Greenfield.) 
nen  of  the  ve^l. 


It  of  1  small  syphilitic  ailei^. 


Thickened  and  cellubi  itiner  coal. 

I.aycrs  of  cdis  representing  cndotheliu 
Tran>verse  section  of  a  tiinall  vessel  ii 


the  deeper  part  of  Ihe 


.some  containing  cells,  others  empty).  No  fatty  degeneration  is  found 
in  this  form.  Organisation  in  clot  in  a  vessel  will  be  described  under 
the  head  of  healing  of  wounds. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  endarteritis  obliterans  .syphilitica,  as  in  the 
similar  condition  in  interstitial  nephritis,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  thickening  of  the  adventitia,  and  even  of  the  surrounding 
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connective  tissue,  accompanying  the  changes  in  the  intima.    This  is 
seen  either  as  a  small  round-celled  growth,  or  the  mass  of  round  cells 


Fig.  52. — Drawing  of  smaU  segment  of  section  of  a   syphilitic 
arteiy.    (x  170,  after  Greenfield.) 

a.  Lumen  of  the  vessel 

b.  Internal  elastic  lamina. 

Between  a.   and  b.   the  enormously  thickened  intima,  c,^ 
divided  into  two  areas  by  a  secondary  elastic  lamina,  g, 

d.  Muscular  coat  thinned  near  ^.,  considerably  encroached  upon 

by  the  small  round-celled  growth  in  the  intima. 

e,  Adventitia,  cellular  and  thickened,  in  which  are  numerous  blood- 

vessels, h.j  prolonged  through  the  media,  and  into  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  intima,  i. 

has  become  organised  into  more  or  less  completely  developed  fibro- 
connective  tissue,  and  may  be  recognised  as  such  under  the  microscope. 


Changes  which  ■; 
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:  PLACE  IN  THE  Middle  Coat  of  the 
Vessels. 


156.  Of  these  several  have  been  already  mentioned  as  occuning 
in  connection  with  disease  of  the  intima,  and  the  only  one  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  calcification  of  the  middle  coat,  which  occura 
especially  in  the  medium  sized  vessels  of  elderly  people,  and  is  found 
in  these  vessels  where  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  condition  of 
endarteritis  deformans  in  the  aorta.  In  an  early  stage  this  change 
consists  of  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  artery, 
which  makes  its  appearance  in  yellow  patches  or  circles  in  the  deeper 
part  of  the  wall ;  this  gradually  spreads,  but  before  the  patches  run 
together  a  deposit  of  calcareous  material  takes  place  in  the  (atty 
yellow  rings.  I,ater,  the  whole  muscular  wall  becomes  first  fatty  and 
then  calcareous.  The  muscular  coal  is  represented  simply  by  a 
brittle  tube.  If  this  be  macerated  a  perfect  cast  of  the  muscular 
coat  remains. 

Make  sections  of  such  a  vessel  after  hardening  in  Mullcr's  fluid 
{§  5S.  P-  44}i  and  stain  one  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55);  another 
section  may  be  stained  with  osmic  acid  (§  86,  p.  67).  Mount  both 
in  Farrant's  solution  {§  106,  p.  77). 

Under  a  low  power  (  x  50)  the  muscular  coat  is  seen  to  be  under- 
going fatty  degeneration,  the  tissue  appearing  yellower  (with  picro- 
carmine),  or  blackened  (with  osmic  acid),  The  intima  and  adveniitia 
are  almost  normal  in  appearance. 

High  power  (  x  300). — The  media  is  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeaeia- 
tion  at  certain  points,  the  muscular  fibres  and  connective  tissue  are 
granular  and  much  yellower  than  normal,  whilst  with  osmic  add  * 
number  of  these  granules  are  stained  black. 

At  other  parts  refractile  granules  are  seen.  These,  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  disappear  with  the  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Here  again  the  intima  and  adventitia  are  comparatively 
healthy,  though  the  adventitia  in  some  cases  appears  to  become 
infiltrated  with  cells,  and  is  weakened,  this  occurring  secondarily  10 
rupture  of  the  brittle  tube. 

A  similar  condition  of  calcification  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
smaller  arteries,  as  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where,  however,  the 
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calcareous  patches  have  a  peculiar  annular  arrangement  The  micro- 
scopic appearances  of  a  transverse  section  are  exactly  the  same  as 
above.  The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels  which  takes  place  in 
phosphorus  poisoning  has  been  already  mentioned  (see  §  120,  p.  94). 
This  takes  place  especially  in  the  capillary  vessels,  where  first  the 
protoplasm  around  the  nucleus  becomes  granular,  and  then  droplets 
of  fat  are  formed  in  the  cells  which  form  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  These 
droplets  are  stained  black  with  osmic  acid,  and  may  come  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  cell.  Punctiform  haemorrhages  are  found  where  the 
vessels  give  way  imder  increased  pressure.  The  fatty  degeneration 
may  extend  to  the  smaller  arterioles,  and,  like  the  following  condi- 
tion, greatly  predispose  to  the  formation  of  aneurisms  and  ruptures  of 
vessels.  Waxy  degeneration  in  this  position  is  met  with,  especially 
in  the  small  arterioles.     See  descriptions  of  waxy  organs. 

Chronic  Periarteritis,  or  Inflammation  of  the 

Adventitia. 

157.  This  occurs  along  with  endarteritis,  as  already  mentioned,  in 
interstitial  inflammation  (Kidney,  Lung,  &c.),  and  will  be  mentioned 
with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  those  organs.  It  is  specially 
met  with  in  syphilitic  interstitial  inflammations,  and  forms  a  marked 
feature  in  such  cases ;  but  the  most  important  form  of  the  disease  is 
that  which  occurs  in  the  adventitia  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  brain. 
It  consists  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  adventitia,  most  frequently 
associated  with  endarteritis  and  a  gradual  atrophy  and  degeneration 
of  the  middle  coat,  all  of  which  changes  may  be  readily  observed 
under  the  microscope.  The  outer  coat  is  formed  of  laminae  of  fibrous 
tissue,  between  which  the  connective  tissue  cells  may  be  seen  as 
flattened  corpuscles,  whilst  the  middle  coat  becomes  granular,  is 
very  much  compressed,  and  condensed.  Where  this  condition  is 
present,  multiple  aneurisms  and  haemorrhages  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence. 

158.  Whilst  the  subject  of  vessels  is  under  consideration,  it  will 
perhaps  be  well  to  give  very  briefly  the  various  forms  of  aneurism 
which  are  met  with  as  a  result  of  injury  to  or  disease  of  the  walls  of 
the  vessels. 

M 
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ptesetited  is  exacily  that  which  is  seen  in  the  dutpcr  layer  of  the 
intima — a  homogeneous  or  granular  matrix,  in  which  are  numerous 
large  spaces  cootaining  the  granular  debris  and  highly  refntdile 
crystals.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cells  in  the  adventitia,  pointing  to  the  fact  thai  there  is  an 
accompanying  condition  of  periarteritis. 

The  principal  points  to  be  noticed  are,  that  part  only  of  the 
circumference  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  affected,  that  the  change 
takes  place  in  the  subendothelial  tissue,  commencing  as  a  swelling 
and  proliferation  of  the  cells,  followed  immediately  by  a  swelling  of 
the  fibrous  matrix.  These  in  turn  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and 
calcareous  infiltration  in  the  same  order,  the  most  marked  changes 
taking  place  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the  swollen  and  proliferating 
tissue,  the  most  recent  changes  being  always  noticed  near  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel.  The  process  commences  near  the  internal  elastic 
lamina,  and  extends  through  the  intima  towards  the  lumen  of  tlie 
vessel.  Usually  the  internal  elastic  lamina  sharply  defines  the 
diseased  area,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  when  the  media  is 
invaded,  the  adventitia  very  frequently  becomes  secondarily  affecicd. 


Atheroma  ok  the  Aorta  (Endarteritis  Dekormans). 

154,  Naked  eye  appearances. — Endarteritis  deformans  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  first  [)art  of  the  aorta,  where  also  it  is  seen 
in  the  most  advanced  stage,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  is  common  around  the  openings  of  its  branches,  especially 
about  the  orifices  of  those  branches  springing  from  the  arch,  and  then 
around  the  other  vessels,  in  regular  order  from  above  downwards.  It 
appears  lo  affect  those  parts  of  the  aorta  at  which  the  strain  is  greatest, 
and  the  movement  most  continuous.  It  may,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, be  divided  into  four  stages,  but  all  the  four  stages  may  be 
observed  in  the  same  vessel.  The  earliest  change  takes  the  form  of 
a  pale,  opaque,  translucent  or  oi^alescent,  somewhat  gelatinous  looking 
swelling  of  the  intima.  These  swellings  vary  considerably  in  sijte, 
but  are  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  arc  rounded 
or  oval,  and  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  they  are  evidentiy 
bounded  by  the  endothelium  which  lines  the  vessel.     In  some  cases 
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The  wall  of  an  aneurism  is  found  to  be  composed  almost  entirely 
of  laminated  fibrous  tissue.  Between  the  lamina  are  flattened  cells. 
Some  of  this  tissue  is  the  persisting-  indma,  other  parts,  the  more 
important,  the  altered  adventitia.  Patches  of  granular  and  fatty 
media  may  be  seen  near  the  undilated  vessel,  or  where  the  dilatation 
ia  but  slight,  but  in  most  parts  it  has  disappeared  almost  eiuirely.  In 
some  cases  the  wall  of  the  aneurism  is  calcified. 


False  Aneurism. 

A  false  aneurism  is  a  cavity  formed  in  connection  with  the  lumen 
of  a  vessel.  This  cavity,  however,  is  not  bounded  entirely  by  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  but  communicates  with  some  other  cavity,  or  its 
walls  are  formed  by  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Traumatic  aneurism  is  formed  where  a  vessel  is  wounded  and  the 
blood  escapes  into  the  tissues  around  the  vessel,  gradually  displacing 
them  until  they  form  a  limiting  wall.  There  may  be  pulsation  in  a 
cavity  so  formed.  A  true  aneurism  may  by  rupturing  form  a  false 
aneurism  ;  as  the  blood  may  escape  into  and  distend  the  tissues  until 
a  second  cavity  is  formed  outside  the  first. 

Variast  aneurism  is  a  form  where  a  true  aneurism  opens  into  a 
vein,  or  where  a  false  aneurism  communicates  with  a  vein.  When 
venesection  was  more  frequently  practised  this  form  was  especially 
common  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Aneurismal  varix  is  the  condition  in  which  a  false  aneurism  is 
formed  in  the  vein.  There  is  a  direct  communication  between  the 
vein  and  the  artery,  and  whilst  the  latter  remains  comparatively  undi- 
lated, the  vein  becomes  enormously  distended,  in  consequence  of  the 
direct  throwing  in  of  the  arterial  blood. 

Other  conditions  which  simulate  aneurism,  but  which  do  not  come 
under  either  of  the  above  headings,  are — 

(1.)  The  cirsoid  aneurism,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries,  which  are  elongated,  dilated,  and  fre- 
quently varicose.    The  whole  mass  of  vessels  forms  a  pulsating  tumour. 

(I.)  Aneurism  by  anastomosiSi  where,  along  with  enlargement  of 
existing  arteries,  new  arteries  are  formed,  and  a  pulsating  tumour  is 
the  result. 
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presenled  is  exactly  that  which  is  seen  in  ihe  deeper  layer  of  the 
intima— a  homugencous  or  granular  matrix,  in  which  are  numerous 
large  spaces  containing  the  granular  dibris  and  highly  refraclile 
cr)*slals.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cells  in  the  adventitia,  pointing  to  the  (act  that  there  is  an 
accompanying  condition  of  periarteritis. 

The  principal  points  to  be  noticed  are,  that  part  only  of  the 
circumference  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  affected,  that  the  change 
takes  place  in  the  subendothelial  tissue,  commencing  as  a  swelling 
and  proliferation  of  the  cells,  followed  immediately  by  a  swelling  of 
[he  fibrous  matrix.  These  in  turn  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and 
calcareous  infiltration  in  the  same  order,  the  most  marked  changes 
taking  place  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the  swollen  and  proliferating 
tissue,  the  most  recent  changes  being  always  noticed  near  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel.  I'he  process  commences  near  the  internal  elastic 
lamina,  and  extends  through  the  intima  to«-ards  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel.  Usually  the  internal  elastic  lamina  sharply  defines  the 
diseased  area,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  when  the  media  is 
invaded,  the  adventitia  very  frequently  becomes  secondarily  affected. 


.\THEJ 


;  Aorta  (Endarti 


1  Deformans), 


1S4,  Naked  eye  appearances. — Endarteritis  defonnans  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  where  also  it  is  seen 
in  the  most  advanced  stage,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  is  common  around  the  openings  of  its  branches,  especially 
about  the  orifices  of  those  branches  springing  from  the  arch,  and  then 
around  the  other  vessels,  in  regular  order  from  above  downwards.  It 
appears  to  affect  those  parts  of  the  aorta  at  which  the  strain  is  greatest, 
and  the  movement  most  continuous.  It  may,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, be  di^'ided  into  four  stages,  but  all  the  four  stages  may  be 
observed  in  the  same  vessel.  The  earliest  change  Likes  the  form  of 
a  pale,  opaque,  translucent  or  opalescent,  somewhat  gelatinous  looking 
swelling  of  the  intima.  These  swellings  vary  considerably  in  siic, 
but  are  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  rounded 
or  oval,  and  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  they  are  evidently 
bounded  by  the  endothelium  which  lines  the  vessel.     In  some  cases 


160.  The  normal  kidney  is  "  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour." 
It  is  about  four  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  inches  thick,  though  the  left  kidney  is  somewhat 
longer  and  narrower  than  tlie  right,  and  is  also  rather  heavier.  On 
close  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  organ,  small  injected  stellate 
veins  are  seen  beneath  the  capsule.  To  strip  off  the  capsule,  the  better 
plan  is  to  commence  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the 
convex  border  to  the  hilus,  then  to  lay  hold  of  the  capsule  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  and  detach  it.  In  a  normal  kidney  this  is 
readily  done  ;  the  smooth  surface  lias  a  homogeneous  appearance, 
from  which  the  stellate  veins  stand  out  prominently.  On  examination 
of  the  section  made  as  above,  the  kidney  is  seen  to  consist  of  { i )  the 
cortex,  forming  the  outer  layer  of  tissue  ;  and  (2)  the  medulla,  or  the 
part  between  the  cortex  and  the  pelvis  of  tlie  organ.  The  relative 
proportion  of  these  parts  is  as  three  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half,  or, 
more  roughly  speaking,  one  to  two.  Radiating  from  the  medulla  to 
the  surface  in  the  cortex  are  numerous  sets  of  parallel  straight  lines. 
These,  on  close  examination,  are  found  to  be  small  arterial  trunks,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  arranged,  very  regularly,  a  number  of  small 
round  shining  masses — the  Malpighian  bodies.  Between  them  are 
opaque  conical  bundles  of  straight  tubes.  The  straight  tubes  are 
longest  midway  between  the  rows  of  Malpighian  bodies,  and  reach 
nearly  to  the  surface,  but  nearer  the  Malpighian  bodies  they  are  con- 
siderably shorter.  This  structure  will  be  examined  more  in  detail 
under  the  microscope.  On  each  side  of  the  straight  tubes  is  a  some- 
what irregular  mass,  composed  of  sections  of  convoluted  tubules.  At 
the  Une  where  the  cortical  substance  joins  the  medulla  are  numerous 
sections  of  vessels  of  considerable  siie,  from  which,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  branches  pass  both  upwards  and  downwards. 
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In  more  advanced  cases  the  middle  coat  may  be  invaded,  jusi  as 
in  the  case  of  tlie  cerebral  artery  already  described.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  aneurism  very  frequently  results,  owing  to  the  weakening  of 
the  vessel,  the  media  being  the  true  resisUint  coaL 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  aorta  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  or  spirit 
(§  S4i  P-  44)1  make  sections  (,^  70,  p.  50),  stain  in  picro-cammie 
{§  77>  P-  55)r  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77},  It  will 
be  noticed,  as  soon  as  the  section  is  examined  under  the  low  power 
( X  50).  that  the  intima  is  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  wall  of  the 
vessel,  the  elastic  tissue  in  the  media  and  adventitia,  causing  them 


(-S0.I 


.   49.  —  AliiMoma  of  ihc  a 


Sliined  with  pi 


.  Position  of  lumen  of  vessel. 
*.  Layer  in  which  there  is  proliferation  of  cells  and  swelling  of 

<.  Commencement  of  falty  degeneration. 
d.  Fatijr  degcDenttion  and  calcilication  in  both  cells  and  fibres. 
t.  Muscular  and  elastic  coat. 

/.        Do.  do,  lea.sed  out  a  little,  to  demonsliate  the 

miucukr  and  elastic  layers. 

(Note  that  here  there  is  no  internal  cUstic  lamiiut.) 

to  contract,  so   that  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessel  becomes  con- 
cave.    This  of  course   would  soon   be  noticed,  but  it  wi]l  save 
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cime  and  misunderstanding  if  it  is  recognised  at  once.  The  next 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  there  is  no  distinct  internal  elastic  lamina, 
^Lnd  consequently  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  intima 
^L^d  the  media.  In  the  media,  as  already  stated,  there  are  elastic 
xxiembranes  separating  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibre  one  from 
SLXiother. 

Commencing  immediately  under  the  endothelium,  the  appearances 
ctre  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the  smaller  vessels,  except  that 
t>ie  proliferation  of  cells  is  not  nearly  so  well  marked.  Some  of  the 
sf>aces  are  undoubtedly  enlarged,  and  the  once  flattened  cells  have 
become  swollen  and  are  proliferating.  The  fibres  are  also  swollen. 
r*assing  down  further,  the  changes  are  still  very  similar,  except  that 
the  granular  and  shrivelled  looking  cells  are  arranged  in  more  regular 
^^yers  with  the  pink  fibrous  laminae  between, — first  a  layer  of  cells, 
^hen  a  layer  of  fibres,  and  so  on.  Deeper  still,  the  fibrous  tissue  also 
becomes  granular  looking;  and  lastly,  just  before  the  muscular  tissue 

• 

^  reached,  is  seen  a  homogeneous  yellow-stained  layer  with  calcareous 
'oa.terial  (black  or  bluish  grey)  deposited  in  its  cracks  and  spaces. 
Tli^^e  spaces  vary  very  much  in  size  \  some  are  about  two  or  three 
^'tt^^  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cell  space  only,  whilst  others  are 
so  large  that  they  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  thickening  of 
4e    intima. 

XJnder  the  high  power  ( x  300)  the  flattened  cells  are  seen  to  be 
pa-r^ular  looking  quite  close  to  the  surface,  and  they  appear  to  form 
lotk^,  flattened,  regular  rows  of  granules.     Between  these  the  fibrous 

• 

^ssue  is  swollen,  but  it  is  not  markedly  granular  until  some  little  dis- 

tan^cre  from  the  surface.     After  this  the  changes  are  almost  identical 

witih  those  examined  in  the  smaller  vessel,  and  the  appearances  may 

be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner.    It  will  be  noticed  in  the  majority 

of  sections  examined  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  that  there 

IS  a,  layer  of  homogeneous  pink  tissue  intervening  between  the  media 

and  the  lower  and  more  advanced  portions  of  disintegrating  tissue. 

Here  the  changes  take  place  in  the  following  order,  the  most  recent 

^g   again  near  the  surface,  the  more  advanced,  deeper.     Near 

lumen,  there  are  swelling  and  proliferation  of  the  cells,  which 

^  On  the  pink  stain  of  picro-carmine  deeply ;  then  come  swelling 

^He  fibrous  laminae,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  swollen  cells,  and 
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similar  changes  in  the  fibres.  This  tissue  either  breaks  down  at  ihis 
stage,  or  there  is  a  deposit  of  calcareous  material,  first  in  the  cells, 
and  then  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  As  these  parts  in  turn  become  fatty, 
they  lose  the  power  of  taking  on  the  pink  stain,  but  take  on  the 
picric  acid  yellow.  The  calcareous  particles  are  more  highly  refractilc, 
and  have  a  bluish  grey  colour  when  examined  under  the  high  power. 
The  pink  tissue  intervening  between  the  broken  down  calcareous 
material  and  the  intinia  is  very  frequently  found  to  be  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration,  and  small  oil  droplets  are  seen  throughout  its 
substance,  and  although  these  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect 
the  pink  colour  appreciably,  they  may  be  vcr)'  readily  seen  scattered 
at  intervals,  either  in  or  between  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Further,  a  process  of  slight  fatty  degeneration  is  taking  place  in  the 
interstitial  tissue  of  the  media,  in  some  few  cases  affecting  the  intenmt 
muscular  fibres  of  that  coat. 


Endaktekitis  Ohuiera.ns. 

165.  .\  more  or  less  acute  inflammatory  process,  which  affects 
especially  the  intima,  also  involving  the  endothelial  layer,  occurring 
most  frequenUy  as  (i.)  a  syjjhilitic  endarteritis  ;  (a.)  the  form  which 
is  found  in  healing  wounds  and  in  interstitial  inflammations,  very 
frequently  met  witli  in  stone-mason's  phthisis  ;  and  {3.)  a  similar  form 
which  is  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  during  the  course  of 
Bright's  disease  (really  a  form  of  No.  2). 

In  syphilitic  disease  this  endarteritis  is  of  extremely  common  occur- 
rence, and  is,  according  to  several  authors — Friedlander,  Greenfield, 
and  others— the  determining  cause  of  the  caseation  of  guramaia  in 
syphiUtic  interstitial  growths.  It  occurs  especially  in  the  cerebral 
arteries  amongst  medium  sized  vessels,  but  it  may  occur  in  smaller 
vessels  in  almost  any  organ  of  the  body.  Along  the  course  of  the 
basilar  artery,  for  instance,  in  which  there  is  such  a  condition,  small 
nodular  thickenings  make  their  appearance ;  these  thickenings  are 
frequently  symmetrical,  so  that  the  lumen  of  the  tube  affected  may  be 
very  irregular  in  shape  and  very  much  contracted.  In  some  cases 
clots  are  found  in  the  lumen,  but  these  are  frequently  poil  mortem. 
Harden  in  spirit  (g  54,  p.  44). 
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On  examining  a  section  stained  in  picro-cannine  {%  77,  p.  55).  and 
mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77),  under  a  low  power 
(  X  50),  the  principal  site  of  the  thickening  is  seen  to  be  in  the  iniima, 
interna!  to  the  internal  elastic  lamina.  Al  the  same  time  there  appears 
to  be  some  slight  infiltration  of  the  advenlilia  with  cellular  elements. 
The  middle  coat  is  usually  irregularly  thinned, 

The  thickened  intima  is  made  up  of  numerous  cells,  which  appear 
to  be  formed  by  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells,  and  of  the 


I  •'"»'*•  ''-«<— ^^^-- 


\ 


Fjg.  50. — Seclion  of  smnll  artery  from  boundary  area  of  kidney  in 
a  case  of  subacute  inleratitial  ncplirilis.  Wellmiirkcd  cndarlerilis 
obliterans.     Slained  with  picro-cnrmmc.     (x  30a) 

a.  Enoimous  thickening  of  subciidothelial  and  endolhelial  tis&ues, 

the  letter  pointing  lo  a  proce^^  passing  from  wall  lo  wall, 
and  dividing  the  himen  into  two  cbanncTs  at  this  point. 

b.  Yellow  internal  elastic  lamina. 
1.   Well-marked  muscular  coat. 
d.  Delicate  external  elastic  lamina. 

c.  Fibro-cellulat  adventilla  increased  in  thickness. 
f.  Epithelium  of  one  of  the  straight  tubules. 

"*^lened  cells  of  the  intima.    As  already  stated,  this  proliferation 

'^y  become  so  great  that  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  almost  obliterated. 
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Examine  under  a  high  power  ( x  300).  Lining  the  vessel  is  a 
layer  of  more  or  less  flattened  cells,  which  have  a  spindle  shape  when 
seen  in  section,  or  some  of  them  may  be  rounded.  Beneath  this  is  a 
layer  of  irregular  cells,  some  with  rounded  and  others  with  elongated 
nuclei,  whilst  deeper  still,  and  next  to  the  internal  elastic  lamina,  is  a 
layer  of  flattened  cells,  with  here  and  there  a  group  of  rounded  cells. 
Pushing  their  way  into  this  mass  of  cells  are  numerous  capillary- 
blood-vessels,  which  are  passing  through  the  internal  elastic  lamina, 
from  the  capillaries  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  media.  It  will  be  at 
once  noticed  that  the  condition  is  one  of  organisation  of  a  granulation 
tissue ;  and  where  the  process  has  lasted  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  imperfectly  developed  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  (see  Fig.  51, 
near  a.,  where  there  are  fibrous  lamins,  between  which  are  spaces, 


4  f 


Fig,  51.— Section  of  the  ir 
(k   170,  iflcr  Gtcenficlii.) 

a.  Lumen  ol  (he  vessel. 

b.  Inlenial  elastic  lamina. 

c.  Ttitckened  and  cellular  in 

d.  ~  ' 


iiiioll  syphilitic  arlety. 


No  fatty  degeneration  is  found 
a  vessel  will  be  described  under 


some  containing  cells,  others  empty). 
in  this  form.  Organisation  in  clot  ir 
the  head  of  healing  of  wounds. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  endarteritis  obliterans  syphilitica,  as  in  the 
similar  condition  in  interstitial  nephritis,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  thickening  of  the  adventilia,  and  even  of  the  surrounding 
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connective  tissue,  accompanying  the  changes  in  the  intima.    This  is 
se^n  either  as  a  small  round-celled  growth,  or  the  mass  of  round  cells 


Fig.  52. — Drawing  of  small  segment  of  section  of  a   syphilitic 
ajrtciy.     (x  170,  after  Greenfield.) 

a.  Lumen  of  the  vessel 
h.  Internal  elastic  lamina. 

Between  a,  and  b,   the  enormously  thickened  intima,  r., 
divided  into  two  areas  by  a  secondary  elastic  lamina,  g, 

d.  Muscular  coat  thinned  near  b.,  considerably  encroached  upon 

by  the  small  round-celled  growth  in  the  intima. 

e.  Aoventitia,  cellular  and  thickened,  in  which  are  numerous  blood- 

vessels, h.y  prolonged  through  the  media,  and  into  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  intima,  1. 

"^  t^come  organised  into  more  or  less  completely  developed  fibro- 
c^^Uective  tissue,  and  may  be  recognised  as  such  under  the  microscope. 
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Changes  which  take  place  m  the  Mir 
Vessels. 


'.  Coat  of  the 


1B6.  Of  these  several  have  been  already  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  connection  with  disease  of  the  intima,  and  the  only  one  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  calcification  of  the  middle  coat,  which  occurs 
especially  in  the  medium  si^ed  vessels  of  elderly  people,  and  is  found 
in  these  vessels  where  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  condition  of 
endarteritis  deformans  in  the  aorta.  In  an  early  stage  this  change 
consists  of  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  artery, 
which  makes  its  appearance  in  yellow  patches  or  circles  in  the  deeper 
part  of  the  wall ;  this  gradually  spreads,  but  before  the  patches  ran 
together  a  deposit  of  calcareous  material  takes  place  in  the  fatly 
yellow  rings.  Ijiter,  the  whole  muscular  wall  becomes  first  fatty  and 
then  calcareous.  The  muscular  coat  is  represented  simply  by  a 
brittle  tube.  If  this  be  macerated  a  perfect  cast  of  the  miiscuiar 
coat  remains. 

Make  sections  of  such  a  vessel  after  hardening  in  Miiller's  fuid 
(§  5Si  P-  44)1  and  stain  one  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55);  another 
section  may  be  stained  with  osraic  acid  {§  86,  p.  67).  Mount  both 
in  Fanant's  solution  (§  io6,  p.  77). 

Under  a  low  power  ( x  50)  the  muscular  coat  is  seen  to  be  under- 
going fatty  degeneration,  the  tissue  appearing  yellower  {with  ptcro- 
carraine),  or  blackened  (with  osmic  acid).  The  intima  and  adventitia 
are  almost  normal  in  appearance. 

High  power  (  x  300).— The  media  is  in  a  state  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion at  certain  points,  the  muscular  fibres  and  connective  tissue  are 
granular  and  much  yellower  than  normal,  whilst  with  osraic  add  a 
number  of  these  granules  are  stained  black. 

At  other  parts  refractile  granules  are  seen.  These,  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  disappear  with  the  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Here  again  the  intima  and  adventitia  are  comparatively 
healthy,  though  the  adventitia  in  some  cases  appears  to  become 
infiltrated  with  cells,  and  is  weakened,  this  occurring  secondarily  to 
niplure  of  the  brittle  tube. 

A  similar  condition  of  calcification  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
smaller  arteries,  as  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where,  however,  the 
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calcareous  patches  have  a  peculiar  annular  arrangement    The  micro- 
scopic appearances  of  a  transverse  section  are  exactly  the  same  as 
above.     The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels  which  takes  place  in 
phosphorus  poisoning  has  been  already  mentioned  (see  §  120,  p.  94). 
This  takes  place  especially  in  the  capillary  vessels,  where  first  the 
protoplasm  around  the  nucleus  becomes  granular,  and  then  droplets 
of  iaX  are  formed  in  the  cells  which  form  the  wall  of  the  vessel.     These 
droplets  are  stained  black  with  osmic  acid,  and  may  come  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  cell.     Punctiform  haemorrhages  are  found  where  the 
vessels  give  way  under  increased  pressure.     The  fatty  degeneration 
may  extend  to  the  smaller  arterioles,  and,  like  the  following  condi- 
tion, greatly  predispose  to  the  formation  of  aneurisms  and  ruptures  of 
vessels.     Waxy  degeneration  in  this  position  is  met  with,  especially 
in  the  small  arterioles.     See  descriptions  of  waxy  organs. 

Chronic  Periarteritis,  or  Inflammation  of  the 

Adventitia. 

157.  This  occurs  along  with  endarteritis,  as  already  mentioned,  in 

uiterstitial  inflammation  (Kidney,  Lung,  &c.),  and  will  be  mentioned 

^^  the  changes  which  take  place  in  those  organs.      It  is  specially 

^et  mth  in  syphilitic  interstitial  inflammations,  and  forms  a  marked 

feature  in  such  cases ;  but  the  most  important  form  of  the  disease  is 

^t  which  occurs  in  the  adventitia  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  brain. 

^^  consists  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  adventitia,  most  frequently 

^^sociated  with  endarteritis  and  a  gradual  atrophy  and  degeneration 

^^  the  middle  coat,  all  of  which  changes  may  be  readily  observed 

^^er  the  microscope.    The  outer  coat  is  formed  of  laminae  of  fibrous 

*^^e,  between  which  the  connective  tissue  cells  may  be  seen  as 

^t^ened  corpuscles,  whilst   the   middle   coat  becomes  granular,  is 

^^  much  compressed,  and  condensed.     Where  this  condition  is 

Present,  multiple  aneurisms  and  haemorrhages  are  of  very  frequent 

^^Urrence. 

l58.  Whilst  the  subject  of  vessels  is  under  consideration,  it  will 
^^^ps  be  well  to  give  very  briefly  the  various  forms  of  aneurism 
^ivich  are  met  with  as  a  result  of  injur}'  to  or  disease  of  the  walls  of 
^c  vessels. 
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True  Aneurisms. 

A  true  aneurism  occurs  where  the  vessel  is  dilated  SO  as  to  form 
a  sac,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  some  or  all  of  Ihe  coats  of 
the  vessel,  generally  by  parts  of  the  intima  and  ihe  advenlitia.  The 
blood  is  thus  confined  within  its  proper  walls,  but  not  within  its 
proper  bounds.  Anything  which  weakens  the  wall  of  the  vessel  pre- 
disposes to  this  condition. 

Cy/indrical a.n6  fusiform  aneurisms  are  formed  as  rounded  or  elon- 
gated symmetrical  dilatations  of  the  vessel.  They  occur  in  atheroma 
and  arteritis,  affecting  the  whole  wall  of  the  vessel  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  distance.  This  condition  is  accompanied  by  thinning  of  the 
media,  flattening  of  the  intima,  and  distention  of  the  adventiiia,  the  last- 
named  of  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  wall  of  the  aneurismal  sac, 

Sacculated  aneurism  is  the  form  in  which  there  is  an  unilateral  dilata- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  the  opening  being  usually  smaller 
than  the  cavity  into  which  it  opens.  Where  this  cavity  is  formed,  the 
muscular  coat  has  disappeared,  the  intima  appears  as  a  modified 
Battened  coat,  and  the  adventitia  is  composed  of  thickened  fibrous 
laminEC,  between  which  are  flattened  celts.  The  thickened  adventitia 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  wall  of  the  aneurism.  (It  is  usually 
lined  by  or  filled  with  a  laminated  clot,  and  frequently  occurs  as 
a  result  of  localised  endarteritis.) 

Dissecting  anatrism  commences  suddenly,  and  is  due  to  rupture  of 
the  brittle  intima.  The  blood  makes  its  way  between  the  layers  of 
the  media.  It  may  p.iss  for  s^me  distance  down  the  vessel,  and  then 
make  its  way  into  the  lumen  again.  This  form  may  be  developed  as 
one  of  the  results  of  the  fusiform  dilatation,  or  it  may  be  found  where 
there  has  been  chronic  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel, 
especially  of  the  intima. 

Sar/i/ie cl,>l  aneurism. — A  sacculated  aneurism,  which  is  found  at  the 
lifurcatiim  of  a  vissel.  It  is  rre<|uendy  due  to  the  endarteritis,  and 
consetiuent  weakening  of  the  wall,  set  up  by  an  embolus  arrested  at 
the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  vessel. 

Miliary  aneurisms. — Multiple  sacculated  aneurisms,  occuiiing  in 
the  brain  as  a  result  of  fatty  degeneration  or  of  periarteritis,  in  either  of" 
which  condition.^  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  weakened  at  many  points- 
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The  wall  of  an  aneurism  is  found  to  be  composed  almost  entirely 
of  laminated  fibrous  tissue.  Between  the  laminae  are  flattened  cells. 
Some  of  this  tissue  is  the  persisting  intima,  other  parts,  the  more 
important,  the  altered  adventitia.  Patches  of  granular  and  fatty 
media  may  be  seen  near  the  undilated  vessel,  or  where  the  dilatation 
is  but  slight,  but  in  most  parts  it  has  disappeared  almost  entirely.  In 
some  cases  the  wall  of  the  aneurism  is  calcified. 


False  Aneurism. 

A  false  aneurism  is  a  cavity  formed  in  connection  with  the  lumen 
of  a  vessel  This  cavity,  however,  is  not  bounded  entirely  by  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  but  communicates  with  some  other  cavity,  or  its 
walls  are  formed  by  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Traumatic  aneurism  is  formed  where  a  vessel  is  wounded  and  the 
blood  escai>es  into  the  tissues  around  the  vessel,  gradually  displacing 
them  until  they  form  a  limiting  wall.  There  may  be  pulsation  in  a 
cavity  so  formed.  A  true  aneurism  may  by  rupturing  form  a  false 
aneurism ;  as  the  blood  may  escape  into  and  distend  the  tissues  until 
a  second  cavity  is  formed  outside  the  first. 

Varicose  aneurism  is  a  form  where  a  true  aneurism  op>ens  into  a 
vein,  or  where  a  false  aneurism  communicates  with  a  vein.     When 
venesection  was  more  frequently  practised  this  form  was  especially 
common  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Aneurismal  varix  is  the  condition  in  which  a  false  aneurism  is 

^^ed  in  the  vein.     There  is  a  direct  communication  between  the 

'^'fl  and  the  artery,  and  whilst  the  latter  remains  comparatively  undi- 

^cd,  the  vein  becomes  enormously  distended,  in  consequence  of  the 

^^c:t  throwing  in  of  the  arterial  blood. 

Cither  conditions  which  simulate  aneurism,  but  which  do  not  come 
QHcS^f  either  of  the  above  headings,  are — 

V  "■:.)  The  cirsoid  aneurism^  which  consists  of  a  number  of  small 

^^lies,  veins,  and  capillaries,  which  are  elongated,  dilated,  and  fre- 

^^^^tly  varicose.    The  whole  mass  of  vessels  forms  a  pulsating  tumour. 

^3.)  Aneurism  by  anastomosis^  where,  along  with  enlargement  of 

^^'^^^ting  arteries,  new  arteries  are  formed,  and  a  pulsating  tumour  is 

^^  result. 
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Diseases  of  Veins 
Are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  arteries. 


159.  This  is  a  cor'!!''''"  ■"  ^\>\r-\i  thp  superficial  veins,  especially 
of  the  lower  extremii  ous  membranes,  become  dis- 

tended and  torluotis.  ans,  or  ampullae,  occur  alon^ 

their  course,  whilst  he  cation  of  the  wall  takes  place. 

On  slitting  open  sue  s  are  found  to  be  obliterated 

by  the  stretching  of  Ivular  folds  being  drawn  ouL 

Surrounding   the   toi  1   veins    is    usually  a   dense 

mass  of  connective  li  he  vessels  together.    Harden 

one  of  the  larger  veil  {§  55,  p.  44) ;  make  sections 

(§  70,  p-  50)-     Stain  A  ac..^^..  cro-carmtne  (§  77,  p.  55),  and 

mount  in  Farrani's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

With  the  low  poner  {  *  50)  ihe  inner  coat  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  laminated  tissue,  almost  identical  in  structure  with  that  described 
in  endarteritis  deformans.  The  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands  of 
muscular  fibre,  stained  yellow,  are  surrounded  by  pink  connective 
tissue,  often  containing  golden-brown  altered  blood  pigment.  The 
adventitia  is  also  somewhat  thickened.  Where  the  dilatation  is  ver>- 
great  and  irregular,  the  muscular  bands  may  have  entirely  disappeared 
at  the  points  of  dilatation,  or  they  can  be  seen  as  granular  or  fatty 
masses  sc.ittered  throughout  the  laminated  connective  tissue. 

These  appearances  must  be  verified  under  the  high  power  (  *  300). 

Organisation  in  clot  in  veins  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  arteries,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  the  description  of  healing  of 
wounds. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  KIDNEY. 

160.  The  normal  kidney  is  "  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour." 
It  is  about  four  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  inches  thick,   though  the  left  kidney  is  somewhat 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  right,  and  is  also  rather  heavier.     On 
close  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  organ,  small  injected  stellate 
veins  are  seen  beneath  the  capsule.    To  strip  off  the  capsule,  the  better 
plan  is  to  commence  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the 
convex  border  to  the  hilus,  then  to  lay  hold  of  the  capsule  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  and  detach  it.      In  a  normal  kidney  this  is 
readily  done;  the  smooth  surface  has  a  homogeneous  appearance, 
from  which  the  stellate  veins  stand  out  prominently.    On  examination 
of  the  section  made  as  above,  the  kidney  is  seen  to  consist  of  (i)  the 
cortex,  forming  the  outer  layer  of  tissue  ;  and  (2)  the  medulla,  or  the 
part  between  the  cortex  and  the  pelvis  of  the  organ.    The  relative 
proportion  of  these  parts  is  as  three  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half,  or, 
more  roughly  speaking,  one  to  two.     Radiating  from  the  medulla  to 
the  surface  in  the  cortex  are  numerous  sets  of  parallel  straight  lines. 
These,  on  close  examination,  are  found  to  be  small  arterial  trunks,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  arranged,  very  regularly,  a  number  of  small 
round  shining  masses — the  Malpighian  bodies.     Between  them  are 
opaque  conical  bundles  of  straight  tubes.     The  straight  tubes  are 
longest  midway  between  the  rows  of  Malpighian  bodies,  and  reach 
nearly  to  the  surface,  but  nearer  the  Malpighian  bodies  they  are  con- 
siderably shorter.    This  structure  will  be  examined  more  in  detail 
under  the  microscope.     On  each  side  of  the  straight  tubes  is  a  some- 
what irregular  mass,  composed  of  sections  of  convoluted  tubules.    At 
the  line  where  the  cortical  substance  joins  the  medulla  are  numerous 
sections  of  vessels  of  considerable  size,  from  which,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  branches  pass  both  upwards  and  downwards. 
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The  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  is,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, divided  into  two  layeis,  the  boundary  layer  and  the  papillary 
pordon.  "Each  papilla,  with  the  section  of  boundary  layer  be- 
longing to  it,  forms  a  pyramid  of  Malpighi "  (Klein).  These  pyra- 
mids of  Malpighi,  of  which  about  eight  are  usually  seen  in  the  section, 
extend  as  inverted  cones  from  the  papillary  part  to  the  superficial 
cortex,  and  between  the  bases  of  these  pyramids  the  cortex  dips 
down  for  some  distance,  as  far  as  the  bases  of  the  papillK,  forming 
the  so-called  interpyramidal  cortex.  The  pyramids  are  made  up  of 
a  series  of  alternating  light  and  dark  lines,  the  light  lines  being  the 
urinary  tubes,  and  the  dark  lines  the  straight  vessels,  proceeding 
from  the  boundary  area  to  the  apices  of  the  papillae.  The  light  lines 
are  continuous  with  the  conical  bundles  of  tubules,  which  have  been 
described  in  the  cortex. 

The  papillary  portion  of  the  pyramid  is  considerably  lighter  in  colour 
than  the  cortex,  which  is  described  as  being  "light  crimson  brown." 
It  consists  of  a  markedly  striated  tissue,  the  striie  regular,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  openings  of  the  papilla,  as  they  open  into  the  calyces. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  from  a  naked  eye  examination  of  the  kidney. 
Such  examination  should  be  most  systematically  carried  out  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  drawn  to  the  general  appearance,  and  the  more 
minute  details  will  be  considered  in  treating  of  the  different  diseases. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  pathologist,  the  kidney  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  a  series  of  lobules,  and  any  change  which  is  found  in 
one  of  these  lobules  may  conlidently  be  looked  for  in  any  other. 
But,  before  describing  the  lobule,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  various  structures  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Blood-vessels. — The  arteries  ntn  from  the  pelvis  along  the  sides  of 
the  Malpighian  pyramids  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  enter  the 
substance  of  the  kidney  at  the  boundary  layer,  at  once  breaking  up 
into  a  number  of  arches,  the  convex  surfaces  of  which  are  upwards  ; 
from  these  arches  two  sets  of  vessels  pass,  one  upwards,  the  inter- 
lobular arteries,  and  one  downwards,  branches  which  subdivide  to  form 
the  arteriole  rectE.  The  interlobular  arteries  give  off  a  scries  of 
Literal  branches  (afferent  arterioles)  almost  at  right  angles,  and  each 
of  these  passes  to  a  Malpighian  body,  where  it  breaks  up  into  « 
glomenilar  tuft,  or  a  tufl  of  small  capillary  vessels.     These  are  again 
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collected  into  a  s  ngle  vessel    wh  ch  carnes  the   blooU   from  the 


Fic.  55. — Dingram  showing  the  coune  of  the  renal  tubulo,  the 
Rmutgeinenl  of  Ihe  vcucis,  and  the  Malpighian  bodici.  (Mi>dified  itom 
Kldn  uid  Noble  Smith.) 


.   Sletl«le  VI 
v.i.    Interlobular  vein. 
d.t.    Inletlobulary  artery. 
g,       Glamerulus  of  Malpighian 
corpuscle. 

».r.   Vena  recta. 
t.i.   Bundle  of  artcrioln:  rccl.-c. 
v.t.   Bundle  of  veiuc  recix:. 
A,     Cortei. 

a.      Subcapsular  layer,  nolcon. 
taining  Malpigbian  cor- 

d'.     Inner  layer  of  corlcl,  nut 
containing    Malpighian 


I.  Bowman's  capsule. 
1.  Neck. 

3.  Pioxin:in1  convoluted  tubule. 

4.  Spiral  tubule. 

5.  Descending  limb  of  looped 

tubule  of  liente, 

6.  The  loop. 

7.  Ascending  limb. 

B.  -SpiTal  pan  of  ascending  timb. 
9.  Narrow  part  in  mediUlary 
ray. 

10.  The  irr^nlar  tubule. 

11.  Distal  eonvoluled  tubule. 

12.  Curved  collecting  lubule. 

13.  r4,  15.  Slmight    collecling 


^lalpighian  corpuscle  (the  efTerent  arteriole)  .iDd  then  breaks  up  to 
form  a  network  of  capillaries ;  these  capillaries  surround  the  tubules  of 
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various  forms,  and  afterwards  open  into  veins,  which  gradually  uniie 
to  form  the  interlobular  vein.  In  addition  to  the  above  branches  of 
the  artery  and  vein,  there  are  interstitial  and  capsular  branches,  and 
the  interlobular  vein  commences  as  the  stellate  vein  already  described. 
It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  fact  in  connection  with  chronic 
venous  congestion  of  the  kidney. 

Passing  downwards  into  the  medulla  from  the  arches  in  the  boundary 
layer  are  numerous  short  vessels,  which  speedily  break  up,  each  one 
into  a  tuft  or  pencil  of  small  straight  vessels,  the  arteriolsc  rectae ; 
these  form  a  network,  with  elongated  meshes  around  the  bundles 
of  urinary  tubules  ;  they  pass  down  as  far  as  the  papilla.  Com- 
mencing at  the  apices  of  the  papillie  are  small  veins  which  return  to 
the  boundary  layer,  and  take  a  similar  course  to  the  arteriole  rectae, 
around  the  bundles  of  straight  tubules.  In  the  boundary  layer,  the 
blood  from  these  meets  the  blood  from  the  interlobular  veins,  and  is 
conveyed  away  from  the  kidney  by  large  venous  trunks  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  to  the  hilus,  and  thence  by  the  renal  vein, 

Urinary  tubults. — ^Forming  the  parenchyma,  or  substance  projwr  of 
the  kidney,  are  the  urinary  tubules.  Klein  describes  these  as  com- 
mencing "  with  a  ccecal  extremity  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles," 
and  terminating  "  with  an  opening  on  the  free  surface  of  the  papilla." 
He  then  describes  the  tubules  as  composed  of  sixteen  different  seg- 
ments, the  first  of  which,  (i)  the  Malpighian  corpuscle,  is  in  reality 
the  invaginated  and  distended  end  of  the  Wind  tube  (like  the  finger 
tip  of  a  glove  turned  inwards).  Pushed  into  the  invagination  is  a  tuft 
of  capillary  vessels  communicating  on  the  one  hand  with  the  afferent 
arteriole,  and  on  the  other  with  the  efferent  arteriole,  both  of  which 
pass  into  the  involuted  "  tip."  The  outer  coat  of  the  double  cover- 
ing of  the  capillary  tuft  is  known  as  Bowman's  capsule.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  basement  membrane,  bounded  on  its  external  surface, by 
connective  tissue,  whilst  internally  it  has  a  layer  of  Rattened  endo- 
thelioid  cells.  Continuous  with  this  layer  of  Bowman's  capsule  is  a 
similar  layer  of  flattened  cells  covering  the  tuft  of  capillaries,  forming 
what  is  in  fact  a  reflection  of  the  capsule.  Supporting  the  capillary 
\esscls  is  a  delicate  connective  tissue  framework,  the  nuclei  of  the 
cells  of  which  are  easily  distinguished  in  stained  specimens.  Between 
(he  tuft  of  capillaries  and  Bowman's  capsule  is  a  space  which  com- 
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municales  by  (a)  a  narrow  opening,  or  neck,  with  the  tubule  proper. 
The  tubule  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  composed  of  a  basement 


Fig.  54-— MalpighianlMidy,  and  part  ofconvoluteil  lubuleof  kiilney 
viA^.     (  X  35a)     {Afler  Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
a.  Cipilkries  of  the  gJomeniUr  tuft  arranged  In  lobules. 
h.   "  Bowman's  fapsule,  wilh  its  lining  of  flat  epithelial  cells,  and 

the  flat  epithelial  eelU  covering  the  glomenitus." 
t.  Sialic  or  llic  glomerulus,   composed  of  aScreul  and   EfTeitnt 

anet^ole& 
n.  "  Neck  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle." 
t.    Ixmgiludinal  section  of  hrsl  part  of  the  convolatcd  tubule. 

membrane,  and  resting  on  this  is  a  layer  of  epithelial  cells.  These 
epithelial  cells  vary  very  considerably  in  form  and  structure  in  the 
ilifferent  sections  of  the  tube.  In  the  neck  of  the  tubule  they  are 
slightly  cubical  in  form,  but  those  nearest  the  glomerulus  are  flattened. 
Immediately  following  the  neck,  and  therefore  near  the  Malpighian 
body,  comes  {3)  the  first  convoluted  tubule,  which,  with  the  following 
part,  (4)  the  spiral  tubule,  runs  entirely  in  the  cortex.  In  these  the 
epithelium  is  columnar,  and  each  eel!  has  a  rounded  nucleus  situated 
it  about  the  centre  of  its  substance.  Here  the  epithelium  is  not 
quite  regular,  especially  in  the  spiral  tube,  where  some  of  the  cells 
are  narrow,  "with  concave  sides,"  while  others  are  broad  and  pro- 
jecting, "  with  convex  sides  and  convex  free  surfaces.*'  The  next  part 
of  the  tubule  (the  looped  tubule  of  Henle)  is  principally  within  the 
medulla.  The  descending  limb  and  the  loop  itself,  (5)  and  (6),  are 
lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened   epithelial   cells.     After   the  loop  the 
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ascending  limb  of  the  tube  (7)  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  columnar  cells 
each  of  which  has  its  nucleus  placed  near  the  lumen.    Passing  fur 


FlC.  55,— Looped  tubes  of  Ilenle  cut  longitudinally  in  bolh  the 
boundan'  Ujcr  and  the  papillary  portion  of  the  pyramid.     (  x  300.) 
(After  Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
a.  First  part  of  the  ascending  limb  of  the  looped  tube  of  Henle,  in 

which  the  epithelium  is  columnar. 
*.    Part  of  the  ascending  limb, 
c   The  bend. 
rf.  The  descending  limb  anil  loop  of  the  looped  lube  of  Henle,  in 

all  of  which  Ihe  epithelium  is  flattened  and  squamous  looking. 

The  tubules  at  these  points  are  very  like  young  blood-vessels 

in  appearance. 

upwards  (8)  tlit  lumen  becomes  narrowed,  but  the  epithelium  n 
columnar.  In  the  cortex  (9)  the  ascending  tube  is  narrower,  and  its 
epithelium  more  cubical  or  flattened.  Still  in  the  cortex  is  (10)  the 
irregular  tubule,  lined  by  columnar  cells,  which  vary  very  much  in 
height,  but  always  leave  the  lumen  of  this  part  of  the  tube  vetj- 
narrow.  It  opens  into  (11)  the  second  or  distal  convoluted  tubule, 
which  is  "  identical "  in  position  and  structure  with  the  first  part  of 
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the  convoluted  tubule.  After  this,  still  in  the  cortex,  are  (11)  the 
curved  pans  of  the  collecting  tubule,  and  (13)  part  of  the  straight 
tubule,  tlie  lining  of  which  is  an  irregular  epithelium,  with  some  of 
the  cells  cubical,  others  spindle-shaped,  but  all  having  well-marked 
nuclei.  Lower  down  in  the  medulla  (14)  the  lumen  of  the  tube  is 
larger  and  the  cells  are  cubical  or  slightly  columnar,  and  each  contains 
a  spherical  nucleus.  (15)  The  lower  parts  of  the  collecting  tubes, 
and  (16)  the  large  papillary  ducts,  are  Uned  by  epithelium  of  a  cubical 
type,  leaving  the  channels  in  these  tubules  of  considerable  size. 

From  the  accompanying  diagram  and  description  it  will  be  seen 
that,  the  straight  collecting  tube  being  taken  as  a  central  point,  the 
looped  tubules  of  Henle  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  it,  whilst  further 
out  come  the  sections  of  the  two  convoluted  tubules,  and  lastly  the 
Malpighian  bodies  as  they  spring  from  the  interlobular  arteries.  A 
lobule  of  the  kidney  is  composed  of  the  whole  of  the  tissues  between 
two  interlobular  arteries  and  the  prolongations  of  these  down  into  the 
medulla. 

The  lobule  of  the  kidney  may,  like  the  lobule  of  the  liver,  be 
divided  into  three  zones.  In  the  peripheral  zone  are  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  with  irregular  sections  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  in  which  the 
epithehum  is  columnar,  and  the  opening  small.  The  intermediate 
zone,  a  much  narrower  zone,  is  made  up  of  convoluted  tubules, 
irr^ular  and  spiral  portions  lined  with  columnar  or  cubical  epithelium, 
the  opening  of  the  tubule  still  remaining  narrow.  In  the  centre  of 
the  lobule  the  straight  tubule  and  the  larger  collecting  tubes  are  seen, 
in  which  the  epithelium  is  cubical,  but  the  lumen  is  comparatively 
large. 

In  the  medulla  these  lobules  are  continued  downwards,  but  of 
couiBC  without  the  peripheral  and  intermediate  zones,  as  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies  and  most  of  the  convoluted  tubules  are  found  in  the 
cortex  only.  The  central  zone  is  continued  into  the  medulla,  and  is 
composed,  as  in  the  cortex,  of  the  straight  tubules,  with  cubical  epi- 
thelium and  comparatively  wide  lumina,  of  the  descending  limbs  of 
the  ]oo|>ed  tubule,  with  wide  lumina  and  the  epithelium  fiattened,  and 
of  the  straight  collecting  tubules.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  papillary 
[wrtion  of  the  medulla  the  lobule  is  represented  by  these  collecting 
tubes  alone. 
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Examine  a  section  of  the  cortex  of  an  injected  kidney  (p.  J4,  el  ■*<Y-), 
taken  in  the  plane  of  the  convex  outer  surface. 

I^w  power  (  K  50). — A  number  of  polygonal  areas  are  observed, 
bounded  by  vessels,  with  Malpighian  bodies  here  and  there,  in  which 
the  capillaries  are  injected.  Within  this  vascular  ring  are  numerous 
sections  of  tubules,  some  of  them  cut  obliquely,  others  more  trans- 
versely. Note  that  the  lumen  of  each  tubule  is  small  and  irregular ; 
the  epithelium  is  slightly  columnar,  with  a  rounded  nucleus  near  the 
lumen ;  the  vascular  meshes  around  these  tubes  are  of  considerable 
size.  Nearer  the  centre  are  the  tubes  described  as  in  the  intermediate 
zone,  and  here  the  loops  of  vessels  are  smaller,  as  the  tubules  arc 
not  only  smaller,  but  are  cut  transversely  more  reg-alarly.  In  the 
central  zone  the  meshes  of  t!ie  network  of  vessels  are  again  some- 
what larger ;  the  openings  in  the  tubules  arc  larger,  the  epithelium 
occupying  less  of  the  tubule. 

With  the  same  [>ower  { x  50)  examine  a  section  cut  at  right  angles 
to  the  above  (this  is  the  direction  in  which  sections  of  the  kidney  arc 
usually  made).  The  zones  of  the  lobules,  as  above  described,  can 
be  made  out  in  both  the  cortex  and  the  medulla.  Notice  especially 
the  large  vascular  meshes  around  the  convoluted  tubules  in  the  peri- 
pheral and  intermediate  nones,  the  more  elongated  meshes  around 
the  straight  tubules  (seen  now  in  longitudinal  section)  of  the  central 
zone ;  in  the  medulla,  the  long  vascular  bundles  and  meshes  runniDg 
down,  between,  and  around  the  bundles  of  straight  tubules.  Examine 
further  under  the  high  power  the  arrangement  of  the  tubules  with 
their  contained  epithelium,  the  structure  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  the 
amount  of  connective  tissue  within  the  capillary  loops  of  the  glome- 
rulus, and  other  features  described  above. 

Chkonic  Vemoos  Congestion  of  the  Kidney. 

16L  Synonyms. — "  Cyanotic  "  Kidney  (not  a  good  term),  "  Con- 
gestive Induration,"  "  Passive  Hyperemia "  of  the  Kidney. 

This  form  of  kidney  is  met  with  in  valvular  disease  of  the  hesit, 
more  especially  with  mitral  disease,  in  chronic  fibroid  phthisis,  cbrooic 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  &c,  in  fact  under  just  the  same  condiUons 
as  chronic  venous  congestion  of  the  liver  {%  133,  p.  101),  to  which 
this  is  analogous. 
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In  cases  of  heart  disease,  during  the  course  of  which  albumen  in 
the  urine  or  slight  hsematuria  has  been  present,  this  condition  may 
very  frequently  be  found  after  death.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
congestion  the  kidney  is  enlarged,  and  may  be  as  much  as  seven  or 
eight  ounces  in  weight 

Under  the  capsule,  the  vena:  stellatEe  are  considerably  distended 
and  very  prominent :  the  whole  organ  is  firm  and  elastic  or  tough,  On 
making  a  section  into  it  at  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  convexity  of 
the  kidney,  the  capsule  is  very  readily  removed  ;  the  cortex  is  smooth, 
markedly  congested,  and  is  at  first  a  deep  purple  colour,  which  rapidly 
turns  to  crimson. 

On  examining  the  cortex  more  carefully,  it  is  found  to  be  slightly 
increased  in  size,  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  very  prominent  as  red 
spots,  regularly  arranged  in  parallel  rows  on  each  side  of  the  prominent 
interlobular  vessels  (distended  interlobular  veins).  The  most  marked 
changes,  however,  are  in  the  medulla,  where  the  venula  rectse  stand 
out  prominently,  especially  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  which  are 
deeply  congested,  and  the  tissue  has  a  very  distinctly  striated  appear- 
ance, the  congested  vessels  shining  out  very  prominently  between  the 
bundles  of  uriniferous  tubules.  In  old-standing  congestion  irregular 
pale  patches  may  make  their  appearance,  and  the  organ  may  feel 
almost  fibroid. 

Harden  a  piece  of  such  kidney  in  Miiller's  fluid  {%  55,  p.  44),  cut 
{%  7",  p.  50),  stain  a  section  in  picro-carmine  {%  77,  p.  55!,  and  mount 
in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p  77).  The  following  description  applies 
to  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  (in  the  earlier  stages  there  is  simply 
the  distention  of  the  vessels  without  any  of  the  structural  changes). 

Examine  a  section  under  a  low  power  ( x  50).  The  interlobular 
veins  in  the  cortex  are  filled  with  a  greenish  material,  which  will  be 
afterwards  recognised  as  composed  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles. 
Following  the  course  of  these  veins,  it  is  seen  that  the  capillary  plexus 
between  the  convoluted  and  straight  tubules  is  also  distended  with 
blood,  and  that  the  efferent  arterioles  and  the  glomerular  capillaries 
are  similarly  affected.  The  glomeruli  are,  in  some  cases,  very  much 
increased  in  size,  whilst  the  connective  tissue  nuclei  are  increased  in 
number.  In  the  medulla  the  straight  vessels  are  extremely  prominent 
and  are  all  distended  with  coloured  blood  corpuscles. 
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Next  examine  the  tubules.  Very  frequently  the  capillaries  in  the 
Malpighian  bodies  show  signs  of  rupture,  small  extravasations  of 
blood  are  found  in  the  capsule,  and  large  masses  of  altered  blood 
may  be  seen  in  the  convoluted  tubules.  In  the  straight  tubules  in 
the  medulla  small  masses  of  golden  brown  pigment  are  met  with,  and 
here  and  ibere  almost  inky  black  "  melanin  "  casts  occupy  a  few  o( 
the  tubules  in  Che  papillary  portion  of  the  medulla.  The  epithelium 
in  some  cases  nearly  fills  the  tubule  ;  at  some  points  it  is  granular, 
with  small  globules  of  fat  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  celL  This  is  by 
no  means  a  constant  condition.    Very  frequently  there  are  wedge- 


KiG.  56. — Drawing  of  seclion  of  cortex  of  kidney  in  «  slate  of 
chronic  venous  congeslion.     Siained  with  logwuod.     ( i  300.) 

a.     Capillttries  of  glomenilat  lufl  distended  with  blood. 

k.      Intertubuinr  capillsrin  in  a  similar  condilion. 

a.a.  ASerent  Brteiiolc  seen  in  itansvene  section. 

(./.   Convoluted  lubulcs. 

/.      Flattened  cells  lining  Bowman's  capeult. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  thichen- 
ing  of  the  walls  of  the  vchcIb  between  the  seclioo*  of  the  convolu(«i( 
lubulcs. 

shaped  pink  patches  of  fibro-ccllular  tissue  under  the  capsule,  extend- 
ing at  their  apices  for  some  little  distance  into  the  substance  of  the 
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kidney.  They  extend  along  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  vessels,  and 
may  enclose  the  Malpighian  bodies,  which  then  become  atrophied 
and  fibroid.  In  the  same  manner  the  tubules  involved  in  these 
masses  are  atrophied  and  small,  and  their  epithelium  flattened.  This 
is  said  to  be  due  to  intercurrent  inflammatory  conditions,  but  it  is 
one  which  frequently  occurs  in  this  disease. 

Examine  under  a  high  power  {  x  300).  The  capillary  tufts  in  the 
Malpighian  bodies  are  greatly  enlarged  and  the  vessels  distended. 
The  coloured  corpuscles  are  now  readily  distinguished  occupying  the 
dilated  capillaries.  In  a  few  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  between  the 
tuft  and  Bowman's  capsule,  blood  corpuscles  in  various  stages  of 
disintegration  are  seen.  Frequently  there  appears  to  be  a  slight 
increase,  not  only  in  the  number  of  connective  tissue  nuclei,  but  also 


Fio.  57. — Drawing  of  sod  ion  of  k  I'Incy  (boundary  layer)  in  ■  slate 
Afchronic  venous  congestion.     Stained  with  picro-carmme.     (  «  300.) 
v.c.       Vessels  distended  with  coloured  blood  corpuscles. 
a.l.H.  Ascending  limb  of  looped  lubule  of  Henle.     S[)ital  portion 

and  colleclUig  tubule. 
d-lH.  Descending  limb, 

of  the  pink  fibiillated  tissue  around  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.     In 
the   convoluted    tubules    the   epithelium    is   comparatively   heahhy. 
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though  in  some  cases  it  is  in  a  condition  of  cloudy  swelling,  or  ci 
fatty  degeneration.  In  the  lumen  of  a  tubule  small  collections  of 
broken-down  blood  corpuscles,  or  golden  brown  pigment,  are 
frequently  seen.  These  are  derived  from  the  small  hcemonhages 
which  have  been  already  described  in  the  MaJpighian  bodies.  The 
vessels  between  the  tubules  are  greatly  distended.  The  walls  of  1 
these  vessels  are  also  thickened,  and  lake  on  a  pink  reaction  with 
the  carmine,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  thickened  vessels  in  "  Nutmeg 
Uver."  In  the  medulla  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of 
the  straight  vessels  are  filled  with  blood,  the  walls  are  thickened,  and 
are  stained  pink.  In  the  tubules  the  epithelium  is  frequently  under- 
going some  degenerative  change,  though  this  is  by  no  means  an 
invariable  condition.  There  may  be  fatty  globules  in  the  cells,  or 
these  cells  may  be  undergoing  proliferative  changes.  Here,  too,  are 
found  the  "  melanin  "  casts  already  referred  to  as  com|>osed  of  the 
altered  blood  pigment. 

The  wedge-shaped  patches  consist  of  pink  fibrous  tissue,  with  a 
few  round  cells  at  the  margin.  The  Malpighian  bodies  in  ihem  arc 
atrophied  and  fibrous  looking  (see  Interstitial  Nephritis),  whilst  the 
enclosed  tubules  are  small,  and  the  epithelium  lining  them  is 
flattened,  extremely  granular,  and  atrophied.  In  some  of  the  cells 
small  globules  of  fat  are  seen,  which  may  be  stained  with  osmic  acid. 
The  study  of  these  sections  will  give  an  exceedingly  good  idea  of  the 
vascular  supply  of  the  kidney. 

The  above  mostly  mechanical  changes  commence  in  the  veins,  the 
interlobular  and  the  straight  veins  being  first  affected,  afterwards  the 
capillaries  and  then  the  arteries.  Distention  and  thickening  of  these 
take  place  as  in  "  Nutmeg "  liver.  The  changes  in  the  epithelium 
ensue  in  the  later  stages,  and  are  due,  in  great  measure,  to  malnutri- 
tion,    The  interstitial  changes  are  Inflammatory  in  their  origin, 


Fat  Embolism  of  the  Kidnev. 

162.  This  occurs  in  some  cases  of  diabetic  coma,  or  in  a  similai 
coma  brought  on  by  fracture  of  bones,  especially  of  the  bones  of  the 
head.  In  both  these  conditions  there  is  fat  circulating  in  the  blood, 
which  is  eventually  arrested  in  some  of  the  smaller  vessels. 
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The  naked  eye  appearances  vary  considerably,  but  the  points  to 
be  noted  are  pallor,  increased  size,  and  fiabbiness  of  the  organ,  and 
rainute  haemorrhages  under  the  capsule  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
se<nions. 

Where  this  condition  is  suspected  make  a  microscopic  examination 
at  once.  To  make  a  more  exhaustive  examination  put  a  piece  of 
tlie  organ  to  harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  cut  (§  70,  p.  50) ; 
a  section  with  osmic  acid  (§  86,  p.  67),  and  then  with  picro- 
(§  77»  P-  55)^  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77),  and 
exa.mine  under  the  low  power  ( x  50).  There  is  evidently  some 
congestion,  especially  at  certain  points  near  the  surface  of  the  cortex. 
l^ear  these  congested  areas  are  black  masses,  filling  some  of  the 
vessels  between  the  tubules,  evidently  fat  stained  with  osmic  acid. 
Similar  black  masses  are  also  seen  in  some  of  the  capillaries  in  the 
glomerular  tuft,  and  in  the  straight  vessels.  Near  the  congested 
ar^^is,  too,  are  small  haemorrhages;  from  these  some  of  the  fatty 
o^^.terial  may  have  escaped  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  into  the 
^l>iiles,  especially  where  the  rupture  of  the  capillaries  in  the  Mal- 
pisl^i^n  tuft  has  occurred. 

These  appearances  are  to  be  verified  under  the  high  power  ( x  300), 
^E^^cial  care  being  taken  to  localise  the  fat  in  the  positions  above 
D^^ntioned.  The  haemorrhages  are  also  to  be  carefully  examined 
OK^c^er  this  power. 

Waxy  Kidney. 

^68.  This  disease  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  associated  with  other 
"^-^U-ked  changes  of  the  tubules  and  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  but  as 
™  ^^se  are  rather  superadded  diseases,  it  will  be  well  to  confine  the 
"^^fccription  to  the  pure  waxy  change,  and  take  up  the  other  conditions 
*^X^>arately.  For  example,  waxy  disease  is  frequently  associated  with 
"^  "^  ^rstitial  nephritis,  in  which  case  the  changes  due  to  the  waxy 
^^^^^:idition  are  to  a  certain  extent  masked  by  those  due  to  the  inter- 
^^'^ial  disease.     For  conditions  under  which  this  disease  occurs,  see 

^xy  liver  (§  121,  p.  100). 

^aked  eye  appearances  in  the  early  stage  of  this  disease, — The  organ 

Visually  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  capsule  strips  off  very  readily;  the 
^'^^irface  is  smooth,  glistening,  anaemic,  and  often  yellow.     On  cutting 
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into  the  kidney  the  cortex  is  pale  and  anaemic,  and  in  it  are  seen  tlie 
Malpigliian  corpuscles  as  glistening  rounded  bodies,  arranged  regularly 
in  parallel  rows,  whilst  the  surrounding  tubular  tissvie  has  a  peculbr 
mottled  look,  though  there  are  no  very  marked  evidences  of  fatly 
degeneration. 

In  the  medulla  the  ajipearances  are  also  very  characteristic.  The 
striation  is  slightly  exaggerated  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  there 
is  usually,  even  in  this  early  stage,  a  comparatively  deep  colour,  due 
to  congestion  in  this  position,  the  apices  of  the  papitlas  remaining  pale. 

Pour  a  watery  solution  of  iodine  (§  83,  p.  66)  over  the  fresh  surface 
of  the  section,  and  note  that  dark  mahogany  lines  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  position  of  the  straight  vessels,  and  that  the  glassy  looking 
Malpighian  bodies  also  take  on  this  brown  staining.  In  an  earlier 
stage,  where  otherwise  no  naked  eye  changes  are  distinguishable,  the 
iodine  staining  frequently  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  slight  waxy 
degeneration  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  in  the  walls  of  the  straight 

Harden  a  piece  of  kidney  in  the  above  stage  of  waxy  degeneradon 
in  methylated  spirit  (§  54,  p.  44),  cut  sections  {§  70,  p.  50),  and 
mount  one  unstained.  Stain  others  with  iodine  (|^  83,  p.  66),  or 
methylaniline  violet  {%  82,  p.  64),  mount  this  latter  in  Farrant's  solu- 
tion (g  106,  p.  77)  or  in  acidulated  glycerine  (§  100,  p.  74), 

Examine  the  unstained  specimen  under  a  low  power  (  x  50).  The 
Malpighian  bodies  are  enlarged,  and  have  a  translucent  appearance. 
This  translucence  does  not  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
capillary  luft,  but  certain  of  the  capillar)'  vessels  only  are  affected. 
Their  walls  are  thickened,  homogeneous,  and  glassy,  and  have  J 
yellow  tinge  ;  the  Iransverse  diameter  of  the  vessel  as  a  whole  becomes 
increased.  Parts  of  the  tuft  remain  perfectly  healthy,  so  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  picking  out  of  the  tuft  with  the  wasy  material.  Examine 
the  afferent  arteriole,  and  note  that  it  also  is  affected,  small  ariras  of 
the  middle  coat  becoming  quite  glassy  looking,  and  in  the  medulU 
the  arteriolae  rectie  are  undergoing  similar  changes. 

In  the  methylaniline  violet  st.iined  section  the  waxy  parts  are 
stained  red  violet,  and  the  normal  tissues  blue.  In  this  stage  of  the 
disease  the  changes  in  the  epithelium  lining  the  tubule  arc  com- 
paratively slight,  but  in  the  advanced  stage,  under  which  they  will 
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'      be  considered,  such  changes  are  far  more  marked.     As  a  result  of                  | 

epithelial  changes,  colloid  casts  may  be  found 

even  in  this  early                  ^H 

ht 
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'■ 

1          Fig.  58.— Drawing  of 
«««ion  o(  waiy  kidney, 
injected     with      soluble 
Prussian   bine.     Stained 

-'%    -» 

'■•-•  / 

and  tiealed  with  omlic 
acid.     (X  sa) 

m^  % 

^.*l  . 

1          tx.  Thickened  capsule, 
^^^^H  new  interalitial 

*^fe/' 

^^^P  tae  may  be  seen. 
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■                  compleleljr  waxy, 
ihnwfh  which  the 
injecnon   has  not 
passed. 

i>,  ClomeruUr  toft,  in 
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which    capilinries 
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are  not  so  much 
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affected,    Ihe    in- 

jection       pajsing 
uilo  most  of  them. 

a.d.  Afferent       vessels, 
wixy. 
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aj.a.  Larger    nrlcry     in 
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boundary       area. 
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teriolx  recto:  seen 
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in    both    lougltu- 
dinal   and    Irans- 
Tcwc  leclion,   all 
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The  small  inteitDhuloi' 
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dclicalercii  violet  siteaks 
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stage.    These  casts  are  petfeclly  homogeneous ; 

they  fill  up  the  lumen 

1       of  the  tubule,  and  tho 

epithelium  around  them  i 

usually  considerably 
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flattened.  Such  a  cast,  unstained  or  stained  with  iodine,  appears  10  „ 
be  very  like  the  waxy  material,  but,  stained  with  methylaniline  violet,  I 
it  gives  a  blue  violet  reaction  instead  of  a  red  violet,  as  it  would  if  it  | 
were  of  a  waxy  or  lardaceous  nature. 

Examine  the  same  sections  under  3  high  power  ( x  300),  note  (he 
patches   of  waxy   material   in   the   walls  of  the   capillaries    in   Ihe 


Fig.  59. — SKlionorwaxy  and  Taltj  kidney.    Stained  wilh  melhyt- 
aniline  viulei  and  oiinic  acid. 

o.  AfTcrEnl  arlciinle,  wniy.     Stained  red  violet. 

b.  CBpillaries  ol  Malpigliian  lufl,  wuiy  in  patches. 

r.  'Waxy  intenubulsr  capillaries. 

d.  Colloiilcasls,stained  intermediately bcIweeDU'iU(yandbcal(h)i 

t.  Fat  j^ionutes  and  globules  in  epithelium,  stained  black  with 
usni'c  acid  ;  healthy  liii^ue!  stained  lilue ;  red  hinod  cor- 
puBcle.  uiislaincd,  iecn  yellowiih  green  in  the  capillaries. 

glomeruli,  and  see  that  here  the  flattened  cells  and  the  basement 
membrane  of  Bowman's  capsule  are  unaffected.  In  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  afferent  arteriole  obse^^■e  the  swollen  and  translucent 
{or  red  violei)  iwlches.  Note  that  although  the  diameter  of  the 
whole  vessel  is  intreased,  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  diminished  in 
size.     Note,  too,  the  marked  changes  in  the  arteriole  rectR,  and  that 
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the  vessels  near  the  papilte  are  more  affected  than  those  near  Che 
base  of  ihe  pyramid.  If  this  be  remembered  when  the  naked  eye 
examination  is  referred  to,  the  fact  that  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is 
relatively  deep  in  colour  will  be  understood.  This  diminution  in  the 
diameter  of  the  vessels  also  suggests  the  cause  of  the  pallor  of  the 
organ,  even  in  the  early  stage.  Further,  not  only  is  the  quantity  of 
blood  passing  through  the  organ  lessened,  hut,  from  the  nature  of 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  very  much 
deteriorated.  To  these  two  conditions  the  fatty  changes  which  occur 
duritig  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  are  also  to  be  referred.  The 
appearances  of  the  colloid  casts  as  above  described  must  be  verified 
under  the  high  power,  and  the  chemical  and  colour  reactions  again 
observed.  The  epithelium  is  comparatively  healthy  throughout, 
though  at  this  stage  slight  fatty  degeneration  has  in  a  few  cases  , 
supervened. 


Waxy  Kidney — More  advanced  Stage. 

184.  In  the  later  stages  the  kidney  is  very  soft  and  flabby ;  it 
may  be  enormously  enlarged,  even  twice  its  usual  size.  The  cap- 
sule strips  off  readily,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  pale,  having  a  dull 
browa  or  brownish  yellow  colour  as  a  groundwork,  mottled  with 
numerous  paler  patches.  On  section,  the  great  increase  in  size  is 
seen  to  be  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of 
the  cortex.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  enormously  swollen,  and 
stand  out  prominently  as  large  glistening  masses.  With  a  hand-lens 
the  vessels  between  the  tubules  are  also  seen  to  be  glistening  and 
swollen,  whilst  the  tubules  themselves  are  pale  and  fatty  looking.  The 
striation  of  the  medullary  rays  is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  basal  con- 
gestion is  fairly  well  seen.  The  tips  of  the  papilla  are  especially  pale. 
Pour  a  watery  solution  of  iodine  over  such  a  surface.  The  mahogany 
brown  staining  is  very  diffuse.  The  Malpighian  bodies,  the  inter- 
lobular arteries,  the  intertubular  plexus,  and  the  straight  vessels  in  the 
medulla  are  all  affected.  Harden  a  piece  of  this  kidney  in  methy- 
lated spirit  (^  S4.  P-  44)1  make  sections  (S  70,  p.  50),  and  examine  one 
unstained,  a  second  stained  in  iodine,  andmounlcd  in  iodine  mount- 
ing fluid  (g  83,  p.  66),    and  a  third  stained  in  methylanihne  violet 
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(g  8i,  p.  64),  and  mounted  in  Karrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77),  or 
acidulated  glycerine  {§  100,  p.  74). 


«  4. 


Stained  wiih  metbyl- 


Fic,  60. — Drawing  of  a 
dis<sse,  complicated  with  inlcistilial  nephnt 
aniline  violel.     (x  30.) 

a.i.  Inletlolralar  artery,  ihc  wails  of  which  ate  waxy. 

g.     Gtomenilar  tufi,  waxy. 

a.a.  Afferent  arteriole. 

The  small  waiy  circles  are  basement  membianes  of  tubules  and 
small  inlcTlubulnr  capillatlet.  For  explanation  of  denK  mus  near 
Ihe  surface  and  along  the  lines  of  the  inlerlobulai  aiteries,  with  tbc 
more  open  tissue  between,  see  section  on  Subacute  Intecsliliil 
Nephritis  IS  171.  p.  aij). 

Under  the  low  power  (  x  50)  observe  how  extensive  the  chstnge  is. 
Id  the  Malpigliian  body  the  capillary  tuft  may  be  very  extensively 
affected,  in  which  case  the  smaller  patches  of  waxy  disease  run  to- 
gether. In  the  basement  membrane  of  Bowman's  capsule,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  flattened  cells  which  line  the  capsule,  a  sinular 
waxy  deposit  may  take  place.   The  interlobular  and  afferent  arterioles 
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rkedly  affected,  as  are  also  the  efTerent  arterioles,  and,  in  a  less 
;,  ihe  intertubular  c-apillary  vessels,     A  similar  change  may  be 
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Flc  Si.— Section  of  medulla  of  kiilney.     Stained  with  iodine  and 
wlphnric  acid.     (  x  310.      After  Kyber.) 
a.     Straieht  tubule  with  colloid  cost 

i.     Epithelium. 

li.     Shed  epilhelium,  fatty  and  colloid. 

c     Basement  membrane  ;  waxy  iblue). 

/     Descending  limb  of  looped  tube  of  Henle.     Waxy  basement 

membrane.     Cells  fatly. 
g.     Vessel,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  ao  advanced  stage  of  waxy 

df^eoeration. 

id  in  the  basement  membrane  of  the  convoluted  tubules  ;  but  it  it 


th, 


^i*  in  the  rarest  cases  that  the  epithelial  cells  become  implicated  in 

wraxy  change.     In  this  epithelium  fatty  degeneration  is  a  frequent 

"*^^dition,  the  cells  becoming  angular  and  shrivelled.     In  a  section 

^Xied  with  ostnic  acid  numerotis  black  globules  and  granules  of  fat 

^*     seen.     The  cells  are  badly  nourished,  and  undergo  fatty,  but  not 

**^>ty  degeneration. 

^n  the  medulla,  from  the  boundary  layer  to  the  apices  of  the 
Ws^mids,  the  waxy  change  is  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the 
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basement  membrane  of  the  straight  tubules.  It  it  always  most 
marked  in  the  musculo  coat  of  the  vessels ;  but  in  the  later  stages 
the  intima  may  be  involved,  the  endothehal  hning  of  the  vessel  in 
such  cases  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  Nearer  the  tips  of  the 
papiUse  the  connective  tissue  fibrils  betiveen  the  bundles  of  muscular 
fibres,  which  run  from  the  tips  of  the  papillje  for  some  distance  towards 
the  boundary  layer,  are  affected,  appareody  quite  apart  from  the 
vessels,  and  this  change  may  occur  where  the  other  tissue  elements 
of  the  kidney  are  comparatively  unaffected.  The  colloid  casts  are 
somewhat  numerous  throughout  the  whole  section ;  they  have  been 
already  described  in  the  earlier  stage.  True  waxy  casts  are  described 
as  occurring  in  extremely  advanced  waxy  kidneys,  but  this  must  be 
a  very  rare  condition.  In  the  iodine  stained  section  the  affected 
parts  are  seen  as  mahogany  brown  patches  when  examined  by  reflected 
tight,  whilst  the  normal  tissues  appear  yellow.  With  melhytaniline 
violet  the  waxy  parts  slain  red  violet,  whilst  the  pormal  tissues  and 
fatty  cells  take  on  a  blue  violet  or  slaty  blue  stain.  The  colloid  casts 
take  on  an  intermediate  colour  {Fig.  59). 

Greenfield  gives  the  order  of  affection  of  the  various  parts  by  the 
wa\y  change  as  follows: — {1.)  Afferent  arterioles;  (2.)  Groups  of 
glomerular  capillaries,  especially  those  of  the  superficial  cortex ;  (3.) 
Arteriole  rectEe ;  (4.)  Efferent  arterioles,  and  the  capillaries  into 
which  they  break  up;  (s-)  Capsule  of  Malpighian  body;  (6.)  The 
capillaries  which  run  between  the  bundles  of  straight  tubes ;  (7.)  The 
basement  membrane  of  the  convoluted  tubules;  (8.)  Large  inter- 
lobular arteries  ;  (g.)  Walls  of  the  straight  tubules,  especially  near  the 
papillae;  (10.)  Large  branches  of  arteries  and  veins  in  the  boundary 
area;  (11.)  The  connective  tissue  around  the  collecting  tubides  at 
the  lips  of  the  papilla;  and  (la.)  The  epithelial  cells,  rarely. 

Cloudv  Swelling  of  the  pARENCHVMrt  of  the  Kidney. 

165.  "Molecular,"  "Parenchymatous,"  or  "Granular"  dcgenera^ 
tion  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  altered  nutrition  and  function  of  ihc 
epithelial  cells,  especially  of  the  convoluted  tubules.  It  may  occur 
as  an  early  stage  of  an  inflammatory  lesion,  or  it  may  simply  be  the 
precursor  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells.     The  causes  are  much 
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Uie  same  as  the  causes  of  the  similar  condition  of  the  liver  (g  177, 
p.  87)  and  heart  (g  138,  p.  139). 

Nakid  eye  ekaracterislics. — The  kidney  is  enlarged  and  rounded, 
the  capsule  strips  off  readily,  the  outer  surface  of  the  cortex  has  a 
peculiar  shining  opalescent  appearance  and  pink  colour.  On  ex- 
amining a  section  of  the  kidney,  the  cortex  is  seen  to  be  enlarged 
and  pale,  though  there  is  usually  considerable  hyperasmia,  and  the 
Malpighian  bodies  stand  out  prominently.  The  medullary  rays  are 
distinctly  seen,  and  the  pyramids  are  deep  in  colour.  The  vessels  in 
the  boundary  area  appear  to  be  filled  with  blood ;  otherwise  the 
boundary  and  papillary  layers  are  normal  in  appearance. 

Harden  a  very  thin  piece  of  this  kidney  in  chromale  of  ammonia 
(§  61,  p.  47),  and  other  pieces  in  Miiller's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44).  Spirit 
oilers  the  appearances  of  the  cells,  therefore  should  not  be  used  as  a 
hardening  fluid  for  this  tissue.  Stain  a  section  in  picro-carraine  (§  77, 
!>■  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  {§  106,  p.  77). 

Under  the  low  power  (  x  50)  examine  the  cortex,  in  which  the 
principal  changes  are  found.  The  sections  of  the  convoluted  tubules 
present  a  greater  surface  than  in  the  normal  condition.  The  lumen 
of  the  tube  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  often  apjiears  to  be  little 
more  than  a  stellate  fissure.  The  epithelial  cells  can  be  recognised 
jis  having  their  somewhat  irregular  outlines  more  distinctly  marked 
and  their  diameter  considerably  increased. 

With  the  high  power  ( x  300)  the  epithelial  cells  arc  seen  to  be 
vcrj'  greatly  enlarged.  They  are  angular,  and  project  into  the  lumen 
of  the  tubule,  so  that  sometimes,  as  previously  observed,  the  lumen  is 
almost  obliterated.  The  outlining  of  the  cells  is  distinct,  the  proto- 
plasm is  extremely  granular,  much  more  so  than  in  the  normal 
condition,  and  the  nucleus  Is  obscured,  though  in  a  few  cases  the 
nucleus  lakes  on  the  carmine  slain  verj'  deeply,  and  thus  may  become 
more  prominent.  Treat  a  section  with  acetic  acid  (§  100,  p.  74)  or 
caustic  potash  (g  69,  p.  49) ;  the  cloudiness  disappears,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  change  in  size  and  shape,  the  epithelium  regains 
its  normal  appearance. 

If  the  change  has  been  going  on  for  several  days,  a  few  clear  highly 
refractile  globules  may  be  seen  in  the  swollen  cell,  and  the  nucleus  is 
almost  obscured.     (Treat  such  a  section  with  osmic  acid  (g  86,  p,  67), 
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when  the  globules  are  seen  to  take  on  the  peculiar  black  reaction  of 
fatty  material)  Here  the  cloudy  swelling  is  being  superseded  by 
fatty  degeneration,  a  condition  met  with  in  all  cases  of  acute  Uright'i 
disease. 

Under  this  power  note  that  the  interlobular  capillaries  appear  to 
be  compressed,  and  around  them  a  few  leucocytes  have  frequently 
escaped.  The  leucocytes  take  on  the  carmine  stain  very  deeply.  In 
the  medulla  the  vessels  are  more  distended,  and  there  is  frequently 
slight  catarrh  of  the  straight  tubules,  but  no  other  change. 

Simple  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Kionev. 

166.  This  may  follow  the  above  form  directly,  so  that  any  cause 
of  cloudy  swelling  may  act  as  the  casual  agent  in  bringing  about 
fatty  degeneration.  It  is  met  with  especially  in  patients  who  have  suc- 
cumbed to  wasting  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  phthisis,  pernicious  aniemia, 
Addison's  disease,  and  diabetes,  to  certain  fevers,  or  to  poisons,  such 
as  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  antimony. 

The  naked  eye  appearances  may  or  may  not  be  characteristic, 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  degeneration.  The  kidney  in  the  later 
stages  is  usually  slightly  smaller  and  paler  than  normal.  The  capsule 
strips  off  readily.  On  section,  the  cortex  may  be  normal  in  thickness,  or 
slightly  wasted,  mottled,  and  somewhat  yellow.  On  the  yellow  back- 
ground the  interlobular  arteries  with  their  double  rows  of  Matpighian 
bodies  stand  out  jirominently,  giving  the  cortex  a  distinctly  striated 
appearance  (in  phosphorus  poisoning  there  may  be  small  punctifonn 
bsemorrhages  in  this  position),  and  the  striation  in  the  medulla  is 
also  well  marked ;  the  tissue  is  flabby  and  greasy. 

Stain  a  section  with  osmic  acid  (§  86,  p.  67),  and  then  with  car- 
mine (§  79,  p.  60);  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (%  io6,  p.  77). 
Examine  under  a  low  power  (x  5°)-  I"  'he  convoluted  lubides 
the  epithelial  cells  are  swollen  and  contain  droplets  of  fat  (stained 
black  with  the  osmic  aiid)  of  various  sizes  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  black  droplets  are  found  princi- 
pally at  the  bases  of  the  cells,  or  near  the  basement  membrane  and 
bloodvessels.  Similar  black  dots  are  seen  in  the  Malpighian  bodies ; , 
these  appear  to  be  in  the  epithelium  lining  Bowman's  capsule.     In 
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the  straight  tubules  the  fatty  change  is  not  so  well  marked,  and  the 
globules  are  scattered  indiscriminately  through  the  substance  of  the 
cell ;  the  collecting  tubules  are  usually  unaffected. 

Under  a  high  power  ( x  300)  the  ring  of  dark  globules  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  tubule  is  seen  more  distinctly.  It  is  composed  of  fat 
droplets  of  various  size,  some  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cell,  others  being  simply  embedded  in  the  surrounding  protoplasm 
(Fig.  59).  The  nuclei  in  such  cells  are  frequently  obscured.  The 
cells  are  very  unequally  affected  ;  a  few  being  comparatively  healthy. 
Observe  the  granules  in  the  epithelium  lining  Bowman's  capsule. 
In  the  straight  tubules  the  fat  droplets  are  distributed  irregularly 
throughout  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell 

In  metallic  poisoning  the  fatty  degeneration  is  much  more  marked, 
the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  various  cells  may  become  fatty, 
not  only  in  the  tubule,  but  also  in  the  capillaries  and  connective 
tissue ;  in  such  cases  small  patches  of  blood  corpuscles  are  met  with 
SIS  interstitial  haemorrhages,  or  as  haemorrhages  into  Bowman's  cap- 
sule, or  into  the  tubules.     In  many  forms  of  this  disease  the  degene- 
ration is  accompanied  by  fatty  infiltration  of  the  cells.     As  evidence 
f  this,  note  the  position  of  the  fat  globules,  especially  at  the  bases  of 
epithelial  cells  in  the  secreting  or  convoluted  tubules.      Treat 
ections  with  caustic  potash  (§  69,  p.  49),  and  with  acetic  acid  (§  100 
.  74).     The  fat  is  entirely  unaffected 

Fatty  d^eneration  and  atrophy  of  the  epithelial  structures  of  the 

idney  is  an  extremely  common  condition,  as  already  seen,  in  waxy 

regeneration  of  the  kidney.     Similarly  it  plays  a  very  prominent  part 

31  all  those  inflammatory  lesions  which  come  under  the  heading  of 

ephritis,  and  also  in  those  atrophic  changes  which  are  so  frequently 

t  with  in  this  organ. 

CiDNEY  OF  "  Acute  "  or  "Acute  Parenchymatous  "  Nephritis, 
OR  Kidney  of  "  Acute  Bright's  Disease." — Acute  "  Desqua- 
mative," "Tubular,"  or  "Catarrhal"  Nephritis. 

187.  Of  these  names  the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  as  it  refers 
lather  to  the  physical  conditions  than  to  any  theory  as  to  the 
processes  which  take  place  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 
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It  is  found  in  patients  who  during  life  passed  albuminous  and 
smoky  urine,  containing  hyaline,  and  bloods  casts,  &c.  Causes, — 
sudden  congestion,  and  overwork  of  the  kidneys,  irritant  poisons, 
febrile  conditions,  pneumonia,  and  similar  diseases.  The  earliest 
condition  has  already  been  described  as  cloudy  sweUing  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  kidney. 

In  the  following  stage  of  early  but  well  pronounced  acute  Bright's 
disease  the  naked  eye  characteristics  are — the  kidney  is  flabby  and 
considerably  increased  in  size,  especially  in  thickness,  so  that  the 
organ  is  more  rounded ;  the  capsule  is  tense,  but  strips  off,  even 
more  readily  than  in  the  natural  condition,  from  the  surface,  which 
is  slightly  tedematous  in  appearance ;  the  outer  surface  is  pale  and 
has  a  peculiar  mottled  appearance,  and  on  this  pale  background  the 
cense  slellatK  stand  out  prominently ;  there  are  usually  no  cysts 
present;  on  section  the  cortex  presents  the  same  peculiar  mottled 
and  granular  appearance.  It  is  both  relatively  and  absolutely  much 
incre^ed  in  thickness,  and  although  large  quantities  of  blood  escape 
from  the  cut  vessels,  the  cortex  is  pale  when  the  blood  is  washed 
away,  but  on  the  pale  pink  background  are  "opaque  pinkish 
points  "  and  "  markedly  injected  dots,  due  to  the  swollen  vessels  and 
glomeruli"  If  the  process  is  very  acute,  small  hEemorrhages  are 
found  in  the  cortex,  and  the  whole  of  the  cortex  may  be  intensely 
injected  and  red.  The  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  is  simply 
congested,  and  rarely  takes  part  in  the  graver  changes  at  this  stage. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  much  injected. 
Harden  a  piece  of  this  organ  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p,  44),  cut 
sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55), 
and  a  second  in  osmic  acid  (^  86,  p.  67).  Mount  both  in-  Farrant's 
solution  {§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50).  In  a  few  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  the  cells  are  in  a  condition  already  described  as  cloudy 
swelling.  In  others  the  cells  are  undergoing  rapid  proliferation,  and 
the  large  swollen  cells  are  dividing.  In  these  dividing  cells  there  is 
evidence  of  degenerative  change,  the  swollen  protoplasm  is  granular, 
xnd  in  many  cases  this  is  so  marked  that  the  epithelium  is  quite 
Opaque  and  the  nuclei  are  obscured.  In  the  opaque  masses  of 
protoplasm  small  oil  droplets  are  frequently  seen,  especially  if  stained 
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with  osmic  acid.  Blocking  up  some  of  ihe  tubes  are  masses  of 
broken-down  fatty  ceils,  which,  accumulating,  form  a  kind  of  plug. 
These  changes  are  confined  to  the  tubules  in  which  the  epithelium  is 
columnar,  hence  they  are  seen  only  in  the  cortex  and  part  of  the 
boundary  area.  The  interlobular  vessels  and  aflerent  arterioles  are 
distended,  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  appear  to  be  considerably 
inaeased  in  size,  from  the  larger  quantity  of  blood  which  is  contained 
in  their  capillaries.  Around  the  glomerular  capsules,  and  between  the 
convoluted  tubules,  especially  near  the  surface  of  the  cortex,  small 
{ank  dots  are  seen,  more  of  them  than  is  usual ;  these  are  leucocytes 
Uld  nuclei  of  young  connective  tissue  cells.  There  are  quite  sufficient 
of  these  to  point  to  the  fact  that  along  with  the  parenchymatous 
inflammation  there  is  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  disease  some 
interstitial  change.  In  some  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  in  or. 
around  some  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  masses  of  blood  corpuscles 
are  present,  which  have  passed  out  from  the  vessels  ruptured  by  the 
high  blood  pressure.  A  mass  of  brown  pigment  in  some  cases  is  all 
that  is  left  to  represent  the  blood,  especially  in  the  straight  tubules, 
Tube  casts  (hyaline  fibrinous  blood,  and  a  few  fatty  casts)  are  met 
with  at  this  stage  in  the  convoluted  tubules,  and  also  in  smaller 
numbers  in  the  straight  tubules,  whither  they  have  been  washed  down. 
The  vessels  in  the  medulla  are  filled  with  blood. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  all  the  above  conditions  are  more 
readily  recognised.  The  congestion  of  the  vessels  in  both  cortex  and 
medulla,  the  crimson  nuclei  around  the  Malpighian  bodies,  the  slight 
separation  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  the  swollen,  extremely  granular 
or  proliferating  and  slightly  fatty  cells  in  the  convoluted  tubules  and 
ascending  tubule  of  Henle,  the  casts  of  various  forms — hyaline,  seen 
as  very  transparent  material,  fatty  casts,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the 
cells  may  still  be  made  out — and  the  blood  casts  or  masses  of  altered 
n  the  convoluted  and  straight  tubules. 


"Large  Pale"(?)  Kidney  or  "Fattv"  Kidnev. 

168.  The  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease  may  be  cured,  or  a  series 
of  more  chronic  changes  may  ensue,  giving  rise  to  a  form  of  kidney 
spoken  of  as  the  "  I^rge  Pale "  or  "  Fatly  "  Kidney.    These  are  both 
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faulty  names,  as  the  waxy  kidney  is  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
lai^e  pale  kidney,  as  is  also  the  kidney  of  subacute  intemitlal  nephritis, 
which  is  even  paler  than  the  advanced  parenchymatous  form,  and  the 
fatly  change  in  the  epithelium  is  common  to  this  and  to  many  other 
forms  of  disease.    Of  the  two  names,  however,  the  latter  is  preferable. 

'  To  the  naked  eye  this  condition  is  characterised  by  considerable 
enlargemeuL  The  capsule  is  still  readily  separable.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  cortex  is  pale  and  mottled,  and  the  organ  is  somewhat 
aniEmic.  On  section,  the  cortex  is  swollen,  and  has  a  mottled  pink 
and  yellow  surface.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  not  more  prominent 
than  usual.  On  taking  scrapings  from  the  surface  and  floating  in 
water,  fatty  streaks  are  seen.  The  congestion  has  disappeared  from 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Harden  a  piece  of  the  organ  in  Miiller's 
fluid  {%  55,  p.  44),  cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  in  osmic  acid 
(S  86,  p.  67),  a  second  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55)1  ^nd  mount 
both  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

Under  the  low  power  ( x  50),  in  the  osmic  acid  stained  section 
there  is  a  quantity  of  black  material  in  the  convoluted  tubules.  This 
is  simply  the  fattily  degenerated  epithelium,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  The  vascularity  between  the  tubules  is  not 
great,  but  ihe  nuclei  around  the  Malpighian  bodies  have  increased 
in  number.  Some  of  the  tubules  are  comparatively  open,  and 
appear  to  be  lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened  cells,  and  even  in  those 
which  are  choked  with  the  blackened  epithelium  the  flattened  cdls 
may  be  seen  lining  the  tubule.  Around  the  tubules  are  nuclei 
similar  to  those  seen  around  the  Malpighian  body.  The  casts  in  the 
tubules  are  more  colloid  and  fatly  than  in  Ihe  earlier  stiges  of  the 
disease.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
convoluted  tubules,  and  in  the  first  pari  of  the  straight  tubules. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300),  the  epithelium  lining  the  con- 
voluted tubules  is  fiatlcned,  and  forms  a  thin  cellular  layer  around 
the  lumen  of  the  tubule,  or  the  mass  of  fatty  material  occupying  the 
lumen.  These  flattened  cells  are  young  epithelium.  They  take  on 
the  carmine  staining  very  readily,  and  are  not  p-anular  or  fatly.  The 
:ell8,  or  the  d^ris  of  cells  forming  the  tube  casts,  are  stained  yellow. 
Verify  the  other  conditions  seen  under  the  low  power,  more  especially 

Ltfie  cellular  increase  around  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  around  the 
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tnbules.  Look  for  dilated  lubules  blocked  up  at  points  by  the  tube 
casts.  Complete  desquamation  does  not  take  place,  a  thin  layer  of 
cells  alwajrs  remaining',  which  after  a  time  grows,  and  reproduces  the 
epithelium  more  or  less  perfectly. 

In  the  straight  tubules  the  cells  may  also  present  this  flattened 
appearance,  and  casts  of  small  cells  are  frecjuently  met  with  in  this 
situation. 

Scarlatinal  Nephritis. 

In  scarlet  fever,  nephritis  is  an  extremely  common  condition,  and 
from  this  fact  certain  forms  have  been  described  as  occurring 
especially  in  this  disease.  A  description  of  the  various  forms  of 
scarlatinal  and  post-scarlatinal  nephritis  is  here  given  at  some  length, 
as  most  of  the  changes  met  with  in  the  kidney  in  these  conditions 
have  their  homologues  in  nephritis  arising  from  various  other  causes. 

Act;TE  Scarlatinal  Nephritis. 

IBfl.  Scarlatinal  nephritis  fatal  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  after 
the  onset  of  the  fever,  convulsions  and  death  following  suppression 
of  urine.  To  the  naked  eye  the  organ  is  somewhat  like  the  kidney 
in  cloudy  swelling,  but  it  is  more  congested,  whilst  at  the  basis  of  the 
pyramids,  and  scattered  through  the  cortex,  are  small  hffinionhagic 
patches.  The  positions  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished in  this  condition.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  kidney  may,  with  the  exception  of  some 
hyperemia,  appear  perfectly  normal. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  kidney  in  Miilter's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  and 
another  piece  in  absolute  alcohol  (^  53,  p.  44),  stain  a  couple  of 
sections  in  carmine  (S  79,  p.  60),  mount  one  in  Farrant's  solution 
(J  106,  p.  77),  and  the  other  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

Under  the  low  power  (  x  go)  the  most  marked  changes  are  seen  to 
be  around  the  interlobular  arteries.  Examine  these  at  their  origin 
ill  the  boundary  layer  and  as  they  pass  outwards  to  the  cortical 
surface  \  around  each  of  them  are  deeply  stained  granular  looking 
patches,  which  follow  the  lines  of  the  afferent  arterioles.  They  also 
occur  around  the  Malpighian  bodies.     Extending  from  them  for  some 
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distance  between  the  tubules  are  similar  granular  looking  patches. 
Beneath  the  capsule  and  around  the  terminal  branches  of  the  inter- 
lobular arteries  are  wedge-shaped  patches  of  the  granular  material,  the 
baseof  the  wedge  being  towards  the  cortical  surface.  Near  the  medulla 
this  mass  is  also  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  but  in  this  instance  the 
apex  runs  upwards  to  meet  the  apex  of  the  mass  at  the  surface.  The 
vessels  in  these  patches  are  very  prominent  Around  the  glomerular 
tuft,  forming  a  kind  of  bounding  line  between  the  tuft  and  the 
eDormous  mass  of  granular  material,  Boivman's  capsule  is  seen  as  a 
distinct  hyaline  translucent  lamina,  within  which  numerous  small  pink 
dots  are  seen.  At  the  point  where  the  afferent  arteriole  enters  the 
thickened  Bowman's  capsule  there  is  frequently  some  thickening 
of  the  vessel.  The  tubules  are  filled  with  epithelium  in  a  most 
typical  condition  of  cloudy  swelling ;  the  cells  are  large,  angular, 
projecting,  and  distinctly  outlined  ;  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  ts  exceed- 
ingly small  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  even  under  this  power  the 
cells  appear  cloudy  and  opaque. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  ( %  400). 

Changes  in  the  walis  of  the  vesiels. — The  interlobular  arteries  and 
the  arterioles  stand  out  more  prominently  than  in  a  normal  kidney. 
Their  transverse  diameter  is  increased,  which  increase  is  especially 
well  marked  at  the  points  where  branches  are  given  off,  and  near 
Bowman's  capsule,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  two  factors — (1)  hya- 
line swelling  of  the  intima,  which  takes  place  irregularly  along  the 
course  of  the  vessel ;  (i)  an  infiltration  of  ihe  muscular  coat  with 
nuclei,  and  consequent  thickening  :  this  takes  place  especially  near 
the  entrance  of  the  arteriole  to  the  Malpighian  body,  Klein  de- 
scribes emboli  in  these  positions. 

Changes  around,  and  in  conntctien  with,  ilie  vessels. — The  distribution 
of  certain  pink  granular  material  was  followed  out  under  the  low 
power.  If  a  patch  of  the  pink  granules  be  now  examined,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  composed  of  small  round  cells  which  have  all  the  appear- 
ances of  leucocytes.  Some  of  these  cells  are  undoubtedly  exuded 
from  the  blood-vessels,  for  alongside  them  arc  found  numerous 
coloured  blood  corpuscles ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of  them 
are  young  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  derived  by  proliferation  from 
preexisting  connective   tissue   cells.     This    exudation   should    be 
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observed  around  the  glomeruli,  and  also  running   in   belween   the 
mbules  around  them. 

Changes  in  the  glomeruli. — These  are,  as  already  seen,  usually  en- 
larged, and  are  deeply  stained.  The  capillaries  forming  the  tufts  are 
swollen,  whilst  the  intercapillary  nuclei  or  the  nuclei  of  the  supporting 
connective  tissue  are  increased  in  number.  These  nuclei  are  similar 
in  all  respects  to  those  seen  outside  the  glomeruli,  anil  are  probably 
exuded  leucocytes  resulting  from  the  acute  inflammatory  process. 


Fig.  63. — Acute  scarlatinal  ni 
tion  itiined  with   carmine,   u 
\  fx3oa) 

a.        Epilhelium  id  an  advanced  stale  of  cloudy  swelling. 

i.         Commencing  catarrh  in  Ihe  (uLuIe,  cells  proliferadng,  some 

(letnched  from  the  deeper  cellii,  which  are  more  or  less 

flMtened. 
a.1.      Interiobular  artery,  aromid  which  is  a  great  amount  of  ronnd 

cett  infiltistion. 
r.b.t.  Colonied  blood  corpuscles. 
t.t.      Section  of  olrophicd  tubnle,  compressed  by  the  round  celled 

H.i.e.  Nuclei  of  inlertiihnlar  capillaries,  near  which  the  round  cell 
infiltration  is  also  well  marked. 

t  basement  membrane,  or  Bowman's  capsule  proper,  is  consider- 

tlhickened,  and  is  homogeneous.     At  this  stage  cloudy  swelling, 
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and  even  proliferation  of  the  flattened  cells  lining  Bowman's  capsule, 
is  frequently  seen. 

The  changes  in  the  tubules  are  exactly  those  of  cloudy  swelling  and 

slight  catarrh,  and  have  already  been  described  (g  165,  p.  aoi).  In 
some  of  the  tubules  gelatinous  and  blood  casts  are  sometimes,  but  by 
no  means  invariably,  met  with. 

Tf  the  above  conditions  be  looked  upon  as  occurring  in  a  less  acute, 
and  gradually  merging  into  a  more  chronic,  form,  the  other  conditions  | 
of  scarlatinal  kidney  will  be  much  more  readily  understood.  The 
changes  which  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  are  those 
which  take  place  in  and  around  the  vessels  and  glomeruli,  but 
they  are  accompanied  or  followed  by  secondary  changes  in  the 
epithelium. 

Scarlet  Fever  Kidney  (No,  2). 

170.  Found  in  cases  where  death  has  taken  place  at  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourteenth  week  of  the  disease. 

In  this  condition  the  organ  may  be  even  smaller  than  normal,  or 
only  slightly  enlat^ed.  It  is  tough  and  dense ;  the  capsule  is  readily 
removed,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  cortex  pale  or  of  a  "  pinkish 
colour,  and  more  translucent  than  natural,  on  which  the  angular 
glomeruli  may  frequently  be  seen  as  brownish  red  dots."  (It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  normal  kidney  the  glomeruli  are  never  seen 
on  the  surface.) 

On  section  the  cortical  substance  may  be  present  in  almost  its 
normal  proportions,  or  it  may  be  considerably  narrowed.  The  inter- 
pyramidal  cortex,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  swollen,  in  some  cases 
markedly  so ;  it  is  of  "  opaque  yellowish  or  pinkish  white  colour, 
mottled  with  opaque  yellowish  white  points,"  This  increased  siie  of 
the  interpyramidal  cortex  frequently  gives  rise  to  compression  of  the 
bases  of  the  pyramids,  which  do  not  stand  out  so  prominently  as  usual 

The  superficial  cortex,  on  section,  is  of  much  the  same  colour  as 
the  surface,  and  the  parallel  rows  of  entailed  glomeruli  are  usually 
distinctly  seen  on  each  side  of  the  prominent  interlobular  artery. 
Some  of  the  glomeruli  appear  as  translucent  greyish  spots,  whilst 
Others  appear  as  brownish  red  angular  bodies.  \\''here  the  brownish 
red  masses  are  seen,  patches  of  inflammatory  exudation  will  be  found 
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surrounding  the  glomeruli.  There  are  also  angular  yellowish  patches, 
which  represent  to  the  naked  eye  the  fatty  and  degenerative  changes 
tAking  place  in  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortex. 
The  medulla  presents  a  comparative!/  normal  appearance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bases  of  the  pyramids, 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  kidney  in  Miiller's  fluid  {^  55,  p.  44),  and  a 
second  piece  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50), 
stain  one  in  picro-camiine  {§  77,  p,  55),  and  mount  in  Farranl's 
solution  (S  106,  p.  77).  Slain  another  in  logwood  {§  78,  p.  59),  and 
mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

En-imine  especially  the  Malpighian  tuft  around  or  in  which  the 
principal  changes  are  t.iking  place.  Along  the  course  of  the  afferent 
irterioles,  and  even  along  the  interlobular  arteries,  there  is  frequently 
some  increase  in  the  number  of  pink-stained  nuclei,  pointing  to  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue;  but  when  the  Malpi- 
ghian body  is  reached,  there  is  frequently  an  enormous  mass  of  the 
imall  pink  points  around  the  capsule,  especially  at  the  point  of  exit 
of  the  efferent  arteriole.  These  are  also  seen  running  in  between  the 
tubules  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  just  as  in  the  very  acute  form 
ibeady  examined.  Within  the  capsule  the  number  of  nuclei  is  also 
tnctcased,  and  the  vascular  tuft  may  appear  to  be  diminished  in  size. 
Some  only  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  affected  in  this  condition, 
■nd  they  are  atTected  very  irregularly.  The  convoluted  tubules  im- 
mediately around  the  Malpighian  bodies  appear  to  be  compressed 
by  the  inflammatory  growth  around  them,  and  marked  catarrhal 
changes  may  also  be  obsen'ed  in  them.  The  cells  lining  the  tubules 
are  flattened,  whilst  in  the  lumen  small  granular  masses  may  be  seen 
enn  under  this  power. 

Some  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  and  some  of  the  straight  tubules 
dio,  are  choked  with  broken-down  fatty  catarrhal  cells. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300}  the  swelling  of  the  intima  described 
as  occiming  in  the  acute  stage  may  also  be  distinguished  in  this  form 
it)  the  interlobular  and  atTerent  arterioles.  The  nuclei  surrounding 
the  vessels  belong  to  the  cells  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  in  many 
cases  are  in  process  of  organisation  into  more  or  less  highly  developed 
connective  tissue.  Similar  cells  are  present  in  great  numbers  around 
Malpighian  bodies,  and  radiating  from  th^m  tn  thp  interlobular 
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and  even  proliferation  of  Ihe  flattened  cells  lining  Bowman's  capsule, 
is  frequently  seen. 

The  changes  in  the  tubules  are  exactly  those  of  cloudy  swelling  and 
slight  catarrh,  and  have  already  been  described  (§  165,  p.  aoi).  In 
some  of  the  tubules  gelatinous  and  blood  casts  are  sometimes,  but  by 
no  means  invariably,  met  with. 

If  the  above  conditions  be  looked  upon  as  occurring  in  a  less  acute, 
and  gradually  merging  into  a  more  chronic,  fonn,  the  other  conditions 
of  scarlatinal  kidney  will  be  much  more  readily  understood.  The 
changes  which  ajipear  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  are  those 
which  take  place  in  and  aroimd  the  vessels  and  glomeruli,  but 
they  are  accompanied  or  followed  by  secondary  changes  in  the 
epithelium. 

Scarlet  Fever  Kidney  (No.  b). 

170.  Found  in  cases  where  death  has  taken  place  at  from  tiie 
seventh  to  the  fourteenth  week  of  the  disease. 

In  this  condition  the  organ  may  be  even  smaller  than  norinal,  or 
only  slightly  enlarged.  It  is  tough  and  dense;  the  capsule  is  readily 
removed,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  cortex  pale  or  of  a  "  pinkish 
colour,  and  more  translucent  than  natural,  on  which  the  angular 
glomeruli  may  frequently  be  seen  as  brownish  red  dots."  (It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  normal  kidney  the  glomeruli  are  never  seen 
on  the  surface.) 

On  section  the  cortical  substance  may  be  present  in  almost  its 
normal  proportions,  or  it  may  be  considerably  narrowed.  The  inter- 
pyramidal  cortex,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  swollen,  in  some  cases 
markedly  so ;  it  is  of  "  opaque  yellowish  or  pinkish  white  colour, 
mottled  with  opaque  yellowish  white  points."  This  incjcased  siw  of 
the  interpyramidal  cortex  frequently  gives  rise  to  compression  of  the 
bases  of  the  pyramids,  which  do  not  stand  out  so  prominently  as  usuaL 

The  superficial  cortex,  on  section,  is  of  much  the  same  colour  as 
the  surface,  and  the  parallel  rows  of  enlarged  glomeruli  are  usu&lly 
distinctly  seen  on  each  side  of  the  prominent  interlobular  artery. 
Some  of  the  glomeruli  appear  as  translucent  greyish  spots,  whilst 
others  appear  as  brownish  red  angular  bodies.  ^Vhcre  the  brownish 
red  masses  are  seen,  patches  of  inflammatory  exudation  \k-ill  be  (bund 
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sunounding  the  glomeruli.  There  are  also  angular  yellowish  patches, 
which  represent  to  the  naked  eye  the  fatty  and  degenerative  changes 
taking  place  in  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortex. 
The  medulla  presents  a  comparatively  normal  appearance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  kidney  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  and  a 
second  piece  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50), 
8tain  one  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's 
solution  (§  106,  p.  77).  Stain  another  in  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59),  and 
mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

Examine  especially  the  Malpighian  tuft  around  or  in  which  the 
principal  changes  are  taking  place.     Along  the  course  of  the  afferent 
^erioles,  and  even  along  the  interlobular  arteries,  there  is  frequently 
some  increase  in  the  number  of  pink-stained  nuclei,  pointing  to  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue ;  but  when  the  Malpi- 
ghian body  is  reached,  there  is  frequently  an  enormous  mass  of  the 
snoall  pink  points  around  the  capsule,  especially  at  the  point  of  exit 
of  the  efferent  arteriole.     These  are  also  seen  running  in  between  the 
^bules  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  just  as  in  the  very  acute  form 
^fready  examined.     Within  the  capsule  the  number  of  nuclei  is  also 
"^creased,  and  the  vascular  tuft  may  appear  to  be  diminished  in  size. 
^Dae  only  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  affected  in  this  condition, 
*nd  they  are  affiected  very  irregularly.     The  convoluted  tubules  im- 
''^ediately  around  the  Malpighian  bodies  appear  to  be  compressed 
^y '  the   inflammatory  growth   around  them,  and   marked   catarrhal 
<^hanges  may  also  be  observed  in  them.     The  cells  lining  the  tubules 
^'^  flattened,  whilst  in  the  lumen  small  granular  masses  may  be  seen 
^^^n  under  this  power. 

Some  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  and  some  of  the  straight  tubules 

>  are  choked  with  broken-down  fatty  catarrhal  cells. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  the  swelling  of  the  intima  described 

Occurring  in  the  acute  stage  may  also  be  distinguished  in  this  form 

^'^  the  interlobular  and  afferent  arterioles.     The  nuclei  surrounding 

^*^^  Vessels  belong  to  the  cells  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  in  many 

^^^ses  are  in  process  of  organisation  into  more  or  less  highly  developed 

^^**^Hective  tissue.     Similar  cells  are  present  in  great  numbers  around 

^-he  Malpighian  bodies,  and  radiating  from  them  to  the  interlobular 
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vessels,  or  along  the  lines  of  the  intertubular  capillaries.  Bowman's 
capsule  is  swollen  and  hyaline,  though  in  the  later  stages  it  may 
become  laminated.  \Vithio  the  capsule  there  seems  to  be  an  increase 
first  in  size  and  then  in  number  of  the  flattened  cells  lining  it,  and 
within  this  again  there  is  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  celli  ' 
supporting  the  capillaries.  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  and  of 
the  partial  organisation  of  the  young  cells,  the  glomerular  tuft  afifccted 
may  become  much  smaller  and  atrophied.  The  tubules  near  the 
Malpighian  bodies  arc  atrophied  or  compressed,  the  epithelium  is 
flattened,  whilst,  as  seen  under  the  low  power,  there  is  in  some  of 


FtG.  64. — Post-scuUtiiuJ  nephrilis ;  deatli  at  about  llie  sixth  wedi. 
Stained  with  picroK^aimine.     [x  z6a) 
a,a.  Afferent  BTteriole,  Enrnmnded  at  its  jioint  of  entrance  to  the 

gloraenilus  by  a  large  number  of  lencocyles. 
g.c.   Thickened  Ijowman's  capEule,  the  endolhelioid  cells  raoK- 

ferating  mpidly,  and  fanning  a  distinct  lining  to  the  iWk- 

encd  and  laminated  capsule. 
i,t.    Nuclei  of  connective  tissue,  supporting  glomerular  capillaries, 

greatly  increased  in  number. 
Around  the  glomeruluB  are  sections  of  tubules,  surrounded  \ff 

leucocytes,  &c. 

the  straight  and  in  some  of  the  convoluted  tubules  an  accumulation 
of  catarrhal  cells,  forming  the  so-called  fatty  and  granular  costs. 
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.Wong  with  the  above  conditions  there  is  fretjuently  simple  catarrh 
in  the  straight  collecting  tubules.  In  this  form  the  atrophy  of  the 
superficial  cortex  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  arterial 
system,     (See  condition  of  the  vessels,  g  169,  p.  209). 

There  is  a  form  of  acute  interstitial  nephritis  met  with  at  about 
the  sixth  week,  in  which  the  naked  eye  appearances  are  very  similar 
to  those  seen  in  the  second  stage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis.  The 
microscope  reveals  an  extremely  diffuse  form  of  acute  interstitial 
and  glomerular  nephritis.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  affected  as  in 
the  previous  condition,  but  the  whole  of  them  are  affected,  whilst 
between  the  convoluted  tubules  there  is  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  amount  of  young  cellular  connective  tissue.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  tubules  are  atrophied  and  widely  separated,  and  the 
epithelium  lining  them  is  in  a  state  of  catarrh.  Fatty  casts  may  be 
seen  in  both  convoluted  and  straight  tubules. 

The  more  chronic  forms  of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  occurring  from  six 
months  to  a  year  after  the  fever,  are  so  like  the  following,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  separate  description,  if  the  observer  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  scarlatinal  forms  the  glomerular  changes,  and  the 
changes  along  the  line  of  the  interlobular  vessels,  predominate,  whilst 
in  the  other  forms  the  interstitial  changes  are  usually  more  "  diffuse." 


Subacute  Interstitial  Nephritis, 
Or  tii£  Large,  Pale,  Smooth  Kidney  foUowitig  Acute  B right's  Disease. 
171.  From  the  description  given  of  the  second  stage  of  acute 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  the  student  will  be  quite  prepared  to 
meet  with  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue, 
es[)ecially  between  the  convoluted  tubides,  at  a  still  later  period  of 
ihe  disease.  The  naked  eye  appearances  in  subacute  interstitial 
nephritis  are  characteristic.  The  organ  is  usually  slightly  enlarged, 
and  is  firmer  than  normal.  The  surface  is  pale  with  yellow  mottlings, 
the  cortex  is  seldom  thickened,  and  is  usually  atrophied,  the  Malpi- 
ghian bodies  are  not  prominent,  and  the  tissue  of  the  cortex  is  firm, 
dense,  and  translucent.  There  may  be  slight  thickening  and  adhesion 
of  (he  capsule.  Small  cysts  are  sometimes  met  with  in  this  form  of 
disease,  but  not  nearly  so  frequently  as  in  the  granular  contracted 
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kidney.  Tliere  is  some  congestion  of  the  venK  stellatic,  and  also  at 
the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 

In  the  boundary  layer  the  arteries  have  rigid  and  thickened  walls, 
and  always  remain  patent  and  prominent. 

Harden  in  MuUer's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  make  sections  (§  70,  ^.  50), 
stain  one  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and  a  second  in  logwood 
(S  7S1  p-  59)-  Examine  a  section  under  the  low  power  (  x  50).  The 
Malpighian  bodies  have  the  normal  arrangement,  but  (hey  are  under- 
going very  important  changes.  These  changes  will  be  more  readily 
understood  if  a  general  description  of  the  appearances  of  the  cortex 
is  first  given. 

Commence  the  examinatton  in  the  boundary  layer,  and  notice  that 
along  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  arteries  there  are  wedge-shaped 
masses  of  solid  looking  tissue,  the  base  of  the  wedge  being  directed 
towards  the  medulla.  Dipping  down  from  the  surface  is  a  simitar 
wedge,  the  base  being  situated  al  the  cortical  surface,  the  apex  running 
down  to  meet  the  apex  of  the  other  pyramidal  mass.  Between  the 
masses  of  more  solid  looking  tissue  are  oval  patches  of  com])aratively 
normal  and  open  kidney  tissue.  The  open  tissue  is  situated  midway 
between  the  interlobular  arteries,  and  consequently  is  composed  of 
sections  of  straight  tubules  in  the  centre,  and  of  convoluted  tubules  at 
the  margin.  The  convoluted  tubules,  especially  near  the  tnargin  of 
the  denser  tissue,  are  considerably  dilated.  In  the  denser  mass  are 
small  ojienings  hned  with  flattened  fatty  cells,  which  appear  to  be 
atrophied  ;  these  are  sections  of  compressed  and  atrophied  convoluted 
tubules.  Arranged  fairly  regularly  along  each  side  of  the  interlobular 
arteries  are  the  Malpighian  bodies,  in  some  of  which  very  dedded 
changes  have  taken  place,  whilst  others  are  apparently  healthy.  The 
healthy  Malpighian  bod ies'are  almost  invariably  situated  in  the  part  of 
the  kidney  tissue  which  otherwise  appears  normal,  i.e.,  in  the  more 
open  tissue.  The  Malpighian  bodies  which  are  situated  between  the 
open  and  denser  tissue,  or  which  are  in  the  margin  of  the  denser 
mass,  are  verj'  freiiuenily  somewhat  increased  in  size  owing  to  dis- 
tention of  the  capsule  along  with  an  increase  of  the  connective  tissue 
in  the  tufL  Further  in  the  denser  wedge-shaped  moss  the  MalpighiaQ 
bodies  are  usually  much  diminished  in  size,  and  are  more  closely 
packed  tc^eiher.     On  a  more  minute  examination  of  one  of  these. 
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Bowman's  capsule  is  seen  to  be  very  much  thickened  and  fibroid, 
and  the  glomerular  tuft  in  many  cases  cannot  be  discerned  at  all,  or 
only  as  a  small  knot  of  fibrous  tissue.  Between  the  atrophied  tubules 
and  the  altered  Malpighian  bodies  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
sDiall  round<elled  tissue,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  affect 
the  Malpighian  bodies  specially,  but  is  distributed  almost  equally 
ihtoughout  the  tissue  along  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  and  inter- 
tubular  vessels.  The  small-celled  material,  as  will  be  seen  later,  is 
probably  young  connective  tissue,  which  tends  to  become  organised, 
and  it  is  this  tissue  which  gives  the  solidity  to  the  wedge-shaped 


.4%^$: 
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Fig,  6S- — Section  of  a  couple  of  fibroid  Malpighian  bodies  from  a 
case  of  subacule  inlcrslitial  neyhrilis.  Seclion  stained  witli  picro- 
carmine  and  mounted  in  Fmrant's  solution.     (  n  300. ) 

B.M.  Thickened  Bowman's  capsule,  Ianiiiia.led  and  fibrous. 

/M.      Central  fibrnus  knot,  which  is  all  that  is  left  to  represent  (he 

capillaiy  tulL 
a-a.      Poini  of  entrance  ofalTcrenl  arteriole. 
aJ.      Atrophied  tubule,  one  of  which  alf.i:.  conlainsa  cast  rapidly 

becoming  colloid. 
(.(.       Periglomcruiar  new  formalion,  tissue  becoming  fibrous.    At 

certain  points  the  lubules  are  not  so  much  atrophied,  and 

ihc  epitlielium  is  more  natural  in  appearance. 

In  the  boundary  layer  the  larger  branches  of  vessels  have 
Lened  walls,  and  even  under  this  power  the  thickening  appears  to 
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be  throughout  the  whole  three  coats.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
lumen  of  each  vessel  is  somewhat  narrowed. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  ( x  300),  and  observe  firet  the 
condition  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  Within  the  capsule  are  found  a 
number  of  layers  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  within  these  layers  are  numerous 
cells.  At  other  points  the  fibrous  tissue  may  be  absent,  and  there  is 
simply  the  thickened  layer  of  cells  lining  the  capsule.  Or,  again,  the 
thickening  of  the  capsule  may  be  exceedingly  irregular.  As  already 
seen,  the  thickening  may  be  due  to  a  growth  by  multiplication  of  the 
layers  -of  flattened  cells  within  the  capsule  ;  or  proliferation  of  the 
connective  tissue  cells  around  Bowman's  capsule  may  give  rise  to  a 
thickening  of  the  "  adveniilia  "  of  the  Malpighian  body.  The  peri- 
glomerular  infiltration  is  well  marked,  and  there  is  also  a  rapid  prolifer- 
ation of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  which  support  and  invest  the 
glomerular  capillaries.  This  may  be  so  great,  and  the  organisation  of 
this  tissue  may  be  so  far  adianced,  that  the  capillaries  are  atrophied 
by  pressure,  and  nothing  but  a  firm  fibrous  knot  remains,  aroimd 
which  the  capsule  may  be  firmly  contracted,  or  the  knot  may  be 
situated  at  one  side  of  the  capsule,  which  is  then  distended  to  fonii  a 
small  cyst  filled  with  colloid  or  watery  material. 

Changes  in  and  around  the  Tubules. — The  epithelium,  though  pro- 
liferating rapidly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and  forming 
irregular  cells,  does  not  desquamate ;  for  in  carefully  hardened  sections 
a  distinct  epithelial  layer  is  always  present,  which  at  first  may  be 
somewhat  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  but  which,  later  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  becomes  extremely  flattened.  Numerous  fatty  and 
colloid  casts  are  found  in  the  various  paru  of  the  convoluted  and 
straight  tubules. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  capillaries,  and  between  them  and  the  base- 
ment membrane  of  the  tubules,  numerous  branching  corpuscles  are 
seen.  These  are  the  more  fully  developed  connective  tissue 
cells,  of  which  so  many  have  been  seen  in  an  undeveloped  condition 
around  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  atrophied  tubules ;  they  form 
a  firm  fibrillatcd  connective  tissue.  Secondat)'  to  this  fibrous  tissue 
formation  the  capillaries  become  atrophied,  though  some  of  the  inter- 
lubular  vessels  still  remain  patent. 

Changes  in  the  Arleries  and  Arterioles.  —The  inner  coat  within  the 
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intenial  elastic  lamina  is  frequently  ihickened.  (See  Endarteritis 
Obliterans,  §  155,  p.  173.) 

The  muscular  coat  is  hypertrophied,  and  along  with  the  hyper- 
tn)|diy  there  is  frequently  an  increase  in  the  number  of  connective 
iKSUe  nuclei  in  the  media,  though  this  seems  to  be  a  very  variable 
condition. 

As  already  noticed,  there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  ;  and  the  tunica  adventitia  of  the  arteries,  which  is 
really  a  part  of,  or  is  directly  continuous  mth,  the  interstitial  tissue, 
lakes  part  in  the  general  thickening. 

It  is  held,  with  a  considerable  show  of  reason,  by  some  authorities 
ihat  this  form  of  interstitial  nephritis  is  but  an  early  stage  of  the 
granular  contracted  kidney.  As  this  seems  to  be  especially  the  case 
.IS  regards  the  large  granular  kidney,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say 
anything  of  that  form  beyond  referring  to  the  diminution  in  size  of 
the  organ,  especially  of  the  superficial  cortex,  the  granular  surface,  the 
thickening,  lamination,  and  adhesion  of  the  capsule,  and  the  more 
advanced  glomerular,  vascular,  and  interstitial  changes,  and  the  more 
numerous  casts. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Nephritis. 

172.  "Granular  Contracted"  Kidney,  "Cirrhosis"  of  the  Kidney, 
"SmaU  Red"  Kidney,  "Gouty"  Kidney. 

Naked  eye  appearances  of  the  smalt  or  typical  form. — The  Iddney  is 
very  much  diminished  in  size ;  it  is  tough,  and  feels  like  leather,  and 
has  been  compared  to  a  piece  of  thick  moist  leather.  The  capsule 
is  thickened,  opaque,  and  laminated,  and  is  firmly  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  tissue,  so  that  it  comes  away  in  layers,  leaving  shreds 
adherent  to  the  cortex,  or  else  bringing  away  with  it  fragments  of  the 
parenchyma.  It  leaves  an  extremely  granular  surface,  which  feels 
lite  a  piece  of  moist  morocco  or  shagreen,  the  granules  being  small, 
and  fairly  regular  in  size,  each  corresponding  to  a  lobule,  and  pale ; 
the  fossx  around  them  are  usually  injected,  and  much  redder  in 
colour  than  the  elevated  patches.  Over  the  surface  of  the  kidney  are 
deeper  and  more  irregular  sulci,  which  divide  the  kidney  into  areas, 
sometimes  corresponding  accurately  to  the  outlines  of  the  lobes  of 
b  the  organ  is  made  up,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  constant  con- 
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dition.  In  the  cortex  numerous  cysts  are  found,  varying  very  gready 
in  size,  from  almost  microscopic  cavities  to  others  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  or  even  larger,  and  small  brick  red  or  yellow  points  are  also 
seen  scattered  over  the  surface. 

On  section  the  cortex  is  found  to  be  most  markedly  contracted, 
and  may  be  only  a  sixth  of  the  normal  thickness,  the  thinning  being 
most  marked  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids ;  it  is  tough  and  leathery. 
The  edge  of  the  cut  surface  is  sharply  marked,  but  uneven,  the 
elevations  corresponding  to  the  granules  already  described.  The 
colour  of  this  section  varies  very  greatly,  but  in  a  very  lai^e  prt»- 
portion  of  cases  it  is  of  a  brick  red  colour,  and  is  not  specially 
anremic  Here,  too,  smalt  cysts  are  seen,  most  of  them  filled  with  a 
yellow  gelatinous  material,  and  brick  red  or  yellow  lines  are  scattered 
at  irregular  intervals  over  the  surface  of  the  cortex,  similar  straight 
lines  appearing  in  the  medulla.  These  are  accumulations  of  urates  in 
the  tubules.  In  this  section,  notice  further  tirnt  the  parallel  radiating 
lines  composed  of  the  straight  tubules  and  double  rows  of  Malpighian 


Fig.  66. — Part  of  cortex  of  granular  coDtrocted  kiiiney.    Siiinol 
with  picro-eanoine.    (x  40.) 
I.e.     Tliickencd  capsule,  luninated  and  aillicient. 
w.p.    Wedce-!>hapea  patch,  composed  of  ilrophied  tubules  (a.A ) 

an?  liliroid  Malpighian  bodies  i,M.B,). 
e.l.     Ovoid  patch  of  open  tissue  composed  of  dilated  convolalcl 

lubulcs,  from  which  most  of  the  epithcUuni  has  Fallen  out. 
C.B.  Enlarged   Mnlpighinn   bcdy,  forming  early   stage  of  cyil, 

situated  al  the  mai^n  of  the  more  solid  patch. 
k.l.     Comparaiively  healthy  tubules. 

bodies  are  cither  altogether  obliterated,  or  they  are  tortuous 

irregular,  and  that  the  interlobular  arteries  are  tortuous  and  thickened. 
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This  irregularity  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  granular  contracted 
k.idney,  and  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  no  other 
naked  eye  sign  of  the  atrophy  is  apparent,  this  is  quite  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  presence.     The  large  branches  of  the  renal  artery  appear 
rigid  and  atheromatous,  those  in  the  boundary  layer  have  their  walls 
thickened,  and  the  lumen  very  patent,  so  that  they  stand  out  much 
more  prominently  than  in  the  normal  kidney.     Passing  to  the  inter- 
pyramidal  cortex,  this  is  found  to  be  pale,  frequently  swollen,  and 
atrophied  only  in  the  very  late  stages  of  the  disease.     The  medullary 
pyramids  are  usually  somewhat  atrophied,  but  present  no  marked  naked 
^ye  changes.     In  the  pelvis  there  is  frequently  more  fat  than  usual 
around  the  calyces,  to  which  the  fat  along  with  the  capsule  is  adherent. 
Harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  make  sections  (§  70,  p.  50), 
*taiu  one  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  a  second  in  logwood 

(§  78,  p.  59)- 

Examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  20),  and  notice  that  the  free  cortical 

surface  is  very  irregular,  from  elevations  and  depressions  corresponding 

^   the  granules ;  also  that  the  capsule  is  thickened,  firmly  adherent 

to   the  wedge-shaped  patches  beneath,  laminated  and  stained  pink 

^ith  picro-carmine.     Running  from  the  depressions  down  along  the 

***^^s  of  the  interlobular  arteries  are  wedge-shaped  patches  of  dense 

^*^3Jiular  looking  tissue,  the  base  of  the  wedge  situated  towards  the 

^^^'^cal  surface.    Between  these  dense  masses  are  patches  more  or 

oval,  which  are  evidently  composed,  as  in  the  case  of  sub- 

e  interstitial  nephritis,  of  sections  of  the  straight  and  some  of  the 

^^^^^^voluted  tubules,  either  normal  in  size  or  greatly  distended.     It 

^^>^ll   be  sufficient  to  describe  cuie  of  these  dense  patches  and  one  of 

^^^     open  networks  along  with  the  vessels  in  the  boundary  layer. 

^^irnmencing  at  the  centre  of  the  patch,  and  working  outwards,  it  will 

Xioted  that  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  interlobular  artery,  which 

Somewhat  thickened  and  tortuous.     Around  this  the  Malpighian 

ies  appear  to  be  massed  closely  and  much  more  irregularly  than 

*^    "the  normal  condition.     The  Malpighian  bodies  nearer  the  surface 

^^   the  kidney  and  nearer  the  interlobular  vessel  are  represented  by  a 

^^llowish  dot  only,  whilst  those  situated  nearer  the  margin  of  the 

^^Use  mass  are  surrounded  by  thickened  capsules,  and  may  be  smaller 

^^^^^  normal,  or  the  atrophied  tuft  of  vessels  may  be  seen  contained 
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within  a  large  ty%X :  the  cyst  in  this  case  is  formed  of  the  distended 
and  thickened  Bowman's  capsule.  In  the  centre  of  small  rounded 
masses  of  granular  material,  as  seen  under  this  power,  are  some  very 
minute  openings;  the  granular  material  in  which  they  are  situated  is 
not  quite  so  opaque  as  that  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  These  are  the 
atrophied  convoluted  tubules  which  are  lined  with  flattened  epithelial 
cells.  The  tubules  in  the  open  network  are  also,  in  some  instances, 
distended  and  lined  with  flattened  epithelial  cells.  The  irregularity 
and  tortuosity  of  the  medullary  rays  as  they  pass  to  the  surface  are  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  unequal  dilatation  of  some  of  these  tubes,  of 
course  along  with  the  contractions  which  take  place  in  the  fibroid  patch. 
Examine  under  the  high  power  { >;  300).  The  thickened  capsule 
has  a  peculiar  hyaline  appearance  under  this  power.  The  dense 
patch  is  composed  principally  of  atrophied  tubules  and  Malpighian 
bodies.  Between  tliese,  however,  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  inflam- 
matory connective  tissue.  This  inflammatory  tissue,  in  certain  fomis, 
appears  to  follow  the  atrophy  of  the  tubules ;  but  in  others  the  pro- 
cess is  similar  to  the  subacute  interstitial  change,  though  of  a  more 
chronic  nature.  It  is  frequently  exceedingly  cellular  or  almost 
granular  in  appearance,  even  under  the  high  power,  and  very  little 
fiUly  formed  fibrous  tissue  is  observable.  In  the  mass  of  tissue  the 
intertubular  capillaries  are  frequently  obliterated  at  points,  but  to 
make  up  for  this,  there  is  an  accession  of  small  branches  from  the  [ 
capsule ;  these  run  into  the  mass  at  the  most  retracted  parts,  and 
appear  to  communicate  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  interlobular 
arteries.  The  Malpighian  bodies,  as  already  seen,  present  three 
distinct  forms  : — (i.)  the  pink  ring  composed  of  fibrous  concentric 
laminae,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  yellow  atrophied  knot  of  capil- 
laries;  (i.)  the  enormously  thickened  and  fibrous  capsule,  with  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  tu(i  still  patent ;  and  (3.)  the  thickened  and 
distended  capsule,  with  the  capillary  lufl  lying  within,  but  only  partly 
filling  it.  The  method  of  formation  of  the  thickened  capsule  tuts 
already  been  referred  to. — {See  Subacute  Inierstitbl  Nephritis,  g  171, 
p.  316.)  The  tubules  found  in  the  dense  mass  are  in  various  stages 
of  atrophy.  The  lumen  is  small,  the  epithelium  is  flattened  or  irre- 
gular, and  is  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  whilst  numerous  colloid 
casts  (stained  yellow  with  picro-carmine)  are  seen  in  thenu    The 
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basement  membrane  is  swollen  and  hyaline.     Casts  of  a  simikcr 

xmature  are  also  found  in  some  of  the  dilated  tubules  which  form 

tlie  open  network.    These  tubules  are  lined  by  a  flattened  epi- 

^lielium,  which  may  or  may  not  be  undergoing  fatty  degeneration. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  larger  arteries,  it  will  be  found  that 

^key  are  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  met  with  in  subacute  interstitial 

nephritis  (§  171,  p.  217).     The  "intima"  is  thickened — endarteritis 

obliterans — (§  155,  p.  173).     There  is  an  apparent  hypertrophy  of  the 

middle  coat,  consisting  in  an  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  cells 

between  the  muscular  fibres,  rather  than  of  the  muscular  elements;  and 

the  adventitia,  which  is  continuous  with  the  surrounding  connective 

tissue  and  Bowman's  capsule,  is  along  with  them  increased  in  bulk. 

The  great  feature  to  notice  in  this  condition  is  that  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly chronic  process,  and  appears  to  consist  primarily  of  an  atrophied 
conciition  of  either  the  Malpighian  bodies  or  the  tubules,  followed 
^cry  gradually  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue. 
^^  c^ommences  near  the  surface  or  around  the  terminal  branches  of 
*G   interlobular  arteries,  and  gradually  spreads  down  to  the  medulla, 
^^^c:h   may  also  become  involved    at  a  later  stage.     There  is  a 
so-<ialled  large  granular  kidney  in  which  the  process  is  preceded  or 
^<^ompanied  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective 
^^^s^e.     This  is  more  like  the  subacute  interstitial  nephritis,  of  which 
*^  *«  more  than  possible  that  it  is  the  chronic  continuation,  more  or 
^^^^  acute  exacerbations  occurring  at  intervals.     In  such  a  case,  the 
'^^^jTstitial  changes  are  more  diffuse  than  in  the  true  granular  or  atro- 
P'^ic:  form ;  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  contraction,  but  it  is 
mtially  a  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

Cysts  in  the  Kidney. 

.78.  True  secondary  cysts  may  be  formed  in  one  of  three  ways. 

^  I.)  Distention  of  Bowman's  capsule  of  the  Malpighian  body,  owing 

^    'Wie  obstruction  of  the  narrow  outlet  or  neck,  frequently  by  a  plug 

^^      colloid  material,  or  more  rarely  by  constricting  fibrous  bands. 

*^«se  cysts  are  seldom  of  large  size,  as  the  outflow  of  the  watery  part 

^^  the  secretion  from  the  capillary  tuft  ceases  as  soon  as  the  pressure 

^^  the  cyst  equals  that  in  the  blood-vessels.     The  capillaries  atrophy 
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when  their  function  is  lost,  and  a  cyst  is  left.  These  may  be  filled 
with  watery  material,  or  with  colloid  material,  derived  from  the 
degenerating  epithelial  cells. 

(i.)  Simple  cysts  in  the  tubules,  fonned  in  the  same  manner. 

(3.)  Rows  of  cysts  where  the  convoluted  or  straight  tubules  becom« 
irregular,  varicose,  and  tortuous,  forming  a  chain  of  small  C7st& 
They  occur  especially  in  the  granular  contracted  form  of  kidney,  and 
in  the  tubules  which  are  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  wedge-shaped 
mass,  where  the  convoluted  tubule  is  alternately  outside  and  within 
the  granular  patch.  Colloid  plugs  are  formed  at  certain  points, 
usually  where  there  is  already  slight  constriction  from  the  pressure  of 
fibrous  bands  ;  above  this  point  there  are  other  slight  constrictions, 
and  as  the  tube  becomes  distended  It  becomes  so  unequally,  especially 
where  it  lies  outside  the  solid  area,  and  a  row  of  cysts  is  ronned,  the 
dilatations  and  constrictions  alternating. 

For  cysts  to  increase  in  size  there  must  be  two  factors  at  work  :— 
(i.)  the  watery  secrerion  must  be  going  on  above  the  constricted  point; 
and  (2.)  epithelium  must  be  growing,  must  be  shed,  and  then,  under- 
going degeneration,  must  be  washed  by  the  urine  until  it  eventually 
forms  colloid  material. 

The  contents  of  these  cysts  may  be^ 

(i.)  Serum,  or  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  with  the  salts.     This 

occurs  most  commonly. 
(a.)  Colloid  ;  a  gelatinous,  homogeneous  material,  derived  from 

the  degeneration  of  epithelium. 
(3.)  Urinous  salts  or  urates,  which  are  by  no  means  uncommonly 
met  with. 

Cysts  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  granular  contracted  kidney^ 
and  in  the  various  forms  of  interstitial  nephritis. 

Primary  Cysts, — These  are  found  in  the  so  called  cystic  degenera- 
tion proper.  There  are  two  forms— the  congenital,  and  that  which 
occurs  during  adult  life. 

In  the  first  form,  which  occurs  during  foetal  life,  the  kidney  may 
be  enonnously  increased  in  size,  or  it  may  be  smaller  than  normal. 
Both  organs  are  affected.  The  cysts,  which  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  organ,  are  probably  distended  tubules  and  glomeruli,  the  secre- 
tions of  which  cannot  escape,  owing  to  constriction  of  the  afferent 
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tubes  in  the  atrophied  papillae.     These  cysts,  unlike  the  following 
fbin))  contain  urinary  fluid  and  salts. 

The  second  form  is  very  frequently  unsuspected  during  life,  and 

usually  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  until  late  in  life.    Both  kidneys  are 

enlarged,  and  are  converted  into  masses  of  cysts,  which  vary  very 

much  in  size,  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  up  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch, 

or  even  more.     They  are  filled  with  a  fluid  containing  albumen  and 

blood  pigment  in  various  stages  of  alteration,  so  that  they  present  all 

shades  of  colour,  from  yellow,  through  green  and  blue,  up  to  purple. 

Cholesterin  crystals  are  also  met  with,  and  in  rare  cases,  oxalate  of 

lime  and  leucin — rarely  any  urinary  salts.      The  fibrous  cyst  walls 

"are  partially  lined   with   flattened   polygonal  cells."     It  is  quite 

possible  that  this  may  be  the  slowly  growing  or  fully  developed 

congenital  form,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  of  the  development  of 

cither  of  the  two  forms  of  cystic  degeneration. 

Tube  Casts. 

174.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  various 
forms  of  casts  have  already  been  casually  mentioned,  but  it  may  be 
<^onvenient  to  consider  these  intratubular  formations  more  syste- 
''t^tically. 

They  may  be  divided  into  casts  derived  from  (i.)  haemorrhages 
^to  the  glomeruli  or  tubules;  (2.)  altered  epithelium;  (3.)  urinary 
^^cretions ;  (4.)  other  materials  not  normally  found  in  the  tubules. 

(x.)  Casts  derived  from  Blood. — Under  the  first  form  come  the 

^'^rtous  blood  casts  which  are  met  with  in  acute  nephritis,  especially 

^"^     scarlatinal  form,  in  chronic  venous  congestion,  or  in  acute  con- 

ge^^on  of  the  kidney.     In  the  acute  diseases  they  are  most  frequently 

^*^^posed  of  but  slightly  altered   red  blood   corpuscles,  and   are 

^r^^xially  met  with  in  the  first  part  of  the  convoluted  tubule.     In 

^^    more  chronic  forms  of  disease  they  may  be  met  with  in  this  posi- 

^^"^x,  but  they  are  also  seen  as  pigment  casts  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 

^'^Xiles,  where  they  may  be  golden  brown  in  colour,  and  are  com- 

P^^'^cd  of  hamatoidin  crystals  or  granules,  or,  in  the  straight  tubules, 

^    extremely  black  material,  or  melanin.     In  either  case  they  are 

derived  from  blood  pigment. 
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Hyaline  fibrinous  casts  occur,  especially  in  acute  inflammaioty  con- 
ditions, but  they  may  be  met  with  in  health.  They  are  usually  seen 
in  the  looped  and  collecting  tubules  as  delicate  homogeneous  casts, 
filling  a  considerable  length  of  the  tube.  They  are  extremely  difficult 
to  recognise  in  an  unstained  specimen,  but  may  be  seen  as  very 
delicately  stained  homogeneous  masses  in  carmine  or  logwood  stained 
sections.    They  form  the  basis  of  a  great  number  of  other  casts, 

(3.)  Casts  derived  fi-om  Epithelium. — The  most  common  cast  of 
this  form  is  the  colloid  cast,  a  homogeneous,  yellowish,  translucent 
mass,  found  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  convoluted  tubules  in 
almost  all  cases  of  kidney  disease  where  there  are  marked  epithelial 
changes,  as  in  waxy  kidney,  and  in  subacute  and  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis.  In  some  cases  the  casts  present  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
cells  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  most  frequently  they  appear 
to  be  composed  simply  of  a  glue-hke  material,  which  gives  a  yellow 
reaction  with  picro-carmine,  a  brown  reaction  with  iodine,  but  a 
bluer  purple  with  methylaniline  violet  than  is  given  with  "waxy" 
materia!.  They  stain  deeply  with  other  reagents.  They  are  usually 
sunounded  by  a  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells,  which  appear  to 
proliferate  and  add  layer  after  layer  of  degenerated  cells  to  (he 
surface ;  consequently,  the  cast  in  some  cases  may  present  faint 
traces  of  bmination. 

Granular  easts. — Met  with  in  the  convoluted  tubules  in  inilamma- 
tory  conditions,  or  where  marked  atrophic  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  epithelium.  They  are  composed  of  a  hyaUne  centre,  with 
granular  protoplasmic  material  around,  and  are  larger  than  the 
ordinary  hyaline  cast. 

Fatty  or  oily  casts  are  hyahne  casts  around  which  are  falty  or 
albuminoid  globules.     (Not  always  fatty.) 

Epithdial  casts  are  usually  found  in  the  looped  and  straight  tubules 
when  these  are  in  a  condition  of  acute  catarrh.  Each  has  a  hyaline 
basis,  and  is  covered  with  a  number  of  cells,  derived  either  from  the 
epithelium  of  the  straight  tubules  or  from  exuded  leucocytes.  Only 
those  casts  which  are  formed  in  the  looped  or  straight  collecting  or 
excretory  tubules  come  unchanged  to  the  urine,  but  similar  casts  may 
be  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tubules  in  sections  of  the  kidney. 

(3. )  Casts  formed  from  Urinary  Salts,  o'c. — As  seen  in  the  case  of  " 
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be  granular  contracted  kidney,  crystals  of  acid  urate  of  soda  accumu- 
!ue  in  the  tubules  'of  a!!  t^e  regions  of  the  kidney,  giving  rise  to  the 
yellow  patches  mentioned  under  that  disease. 

Similar  deposits  of  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia  are  frequently 
mel  with  in  the  excretory  tubes  near  the  apices  of  the  papillae,  in 
children  who  die  within  from  two  to  fourteen  days  after  birth,  as 
'■yellowish  or  brick  red  lines,"  running  from  the  apices  for  some 
distance  towards  the  bases  of  ihe  pyramids. 

(4. )  Casls  sf/oreign  material.  — Bilirubin  casts  are  dark  granular  casts, 
occurring  chiedy  in  the  straight  tubules  during  the  course  of  long-con- 
tinued jaundice.     They  are  probably  closely  allied  to  blood  casts. 

Calcareous  easts  are  met  with  in  the  straight  tubules  in  aged  people, 
and  in  cases  of  osteomalacia,  where  there  is  a  rapid  absorption  of 
the  calcareous  salts  from  bone.  These  salts  are  deposited  as  white 
masses  in  the  excretory  tubules  near  the  apices  of  the  papilla,  "  They 
consist  of  dark,  strongly  refractile  globules  or  nodular  masses,  which 
join  together  to  form  nodular  rods."  In  a  second  form  there  is  "an 
albuminoid  basis,  infiltrated  with  carbonate  of  lime."  These  stain 
deeply,  but  irregularly.  On  the  addition  of  a  weak  acid  they  dis- 
appear, and  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off".  They  are  composed  princi- 
pally of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Tubercle  of  the  K.idnev. 

175.  This  occurs  as  one  of  two  forms: — (1.)  Disseminated  or 
miliary  tuberculosis  ;  or  (z.)  Tubercular  pyelo-nephritis. 

(i.)  The  disseminated  form  occurs  most  frequently  as  part  of  a 
general  tuberculosis  ;  in  which  case  its  affection  of  the  kidney  is,  as  a 
nile,  late,  and  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

A'aieii  eye  characters. — The  organ  is  not  enlarged  or  markedly 
altered  in  any  way.  On  stripping  off  the  capsule  and  examining  the 
cortical  surface,  small  grey  granulations,  about  the  size  of  a  millet 
seed,  are  seen  projecting,  very  slightly,  above  the  surface.  On 
section  these  grey  granulations  are  wedge-shaped,  and  extend  down 
into  the  corteii  for  some  distance  along  the  line  of  the  interlobular 
artery.  Similar  masses  may  be  more  deeply  situated  in  the  cortex, 
where  they  assume  an  elongated  or  oval  form  ;  and  deeper  still  in  the 
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boundary  layer  ihey  are  rounded.      Nodules  (fibromas)  similar  in 

appearance,  but  more  translucent,  are  frequenUy  found  in  ihe  cenUe 
of  the  pyramids  ;  but  these  are  much  firmer,  and,  on  microscopic 
examination,  are  found  to  be  composed  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  small 
tubercle  nodules  are  usually  opaque,  have  a  yellowish  centre,  and  are 
rarely  found  in  the  medulla.  Put  some  of  this  tissue  aside  to  harden 
in  absolute  alcohol  (g  53,  p.  44);  and  a  second  piece  to  harden  in 
MuUer's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44) ;  make  sections  (§  70,  p.  50) ;  and  slain 
one  in  picro-carmine  (li  77,   p.   55);  mount   in  Farrant's  solution 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  *  50),  It  is  at  once  seen  that  the 
tubercular  process  is  going  on  around  the  inieriobular  arteries.  Each 
of  the  small  opaque  looking  nodules  is  made  up  of  several  tubercle 
follicles,  and  around  the  nodules  are  evidences  of  an  interstitial 
inflammation.  The  true  tubercular  structure  can  rarely  be  made  out, 
as  in  this  organ  caseation  tiikes  place  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
process.  Under  this  power,  however,  the  cells — of  which  the  young 
non-caseated  tubercle  follicles  (when  present)  are  composed — may  be 
seen  to  difler  very  considerably  in  size  and  structure.  In  the  centre 
are  numerous  so-called  endothelioid  cells  of  irregular  shape,  each 
containing  several  nuclei,  and  frequently  lying  on  extremely  delicate 
fibments  of  pink  tissue.  Around  are  numerous  smaller  cells,  between 
which  the  pink  fibrillated  tissue  is  distinctly  marked,  especially  at  the 
outer  part  ofthe  follicle,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  capsule.  Small  homo- 
geneous or  granular  yellow  patches  may  usually  be  seen  in  the  centre 
of  the  follicle— this  pointing  to  the  fact  that  caseation  is  here  com- 
mencing. Or  the  caseation  may  commence  even  earlier,  when  nothing 
is  to  be  discerned  but  a  mass  of  small  rounded  cells,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  of  the  larger  endothelioid  cells  in  the  centre.  In  some 
few  cases  the  typical  giant  cell  formation  (see  Liver,  g  119,  p.  113) 
may  be  developed  before  caseation  sets  in  -,  but  in  the  kidney  this 
is  comparatively  rarely  met  with.  The  softened  points  gradually  in- 
crease in  size,  until  several  of  them  run  together,  and  small  cavities 
are  formed ;  but  this  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Notice 
especially  the  arrangement  of  the  tubercular  nodules  along  the  lines 
of  the  interlobular  arteries,  with  their  perivascular  lymphatic  sheaths. 

Under  tlie  high  power  (  <  300)  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
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feberde  follicle  must  be  more  carefully  examined;  the  endothelioid 
cells  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  with  several  nuclei ;  between  and 
sopporting  these  cells  the  delicate  fibrillar  tissue;  and  at  the  peri- 
[dteiy  of  the  mass  the  small  round  cells  with  denser  pink  fibrous 
tissue  between  them.  If  there  is  a  true  giant  cell  system,  the  structure 
is  the  same  as  in  the  liver.  Note  carefully  that  these  tubercle  masses 
have  no  vascular  supply,  the  arteries  becoming  obstnicted,  and  that 
the  caseation  takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the  nodule,  or  in  those 
follicles  which  are  furthest  removed  from  the  blood-vessels  at  the 
periphery  of  the  nodule. 

(i.)  Tubercular  Pyelo- Nephritis — [synonyms,  "Genito- Urinary 
Phthisis,"  "Genito- Urinary  Tuberculosis,"  "Scrofulous"  or  "  Strumous 
Pyelitis,"  "Renal  Phthisis"  (not  a  good  term),  S:c.]— is  usually 
associated  with  a  similar  condition  in  the  ureter,  the  trigone  of  the 
bladder,  vas  deferens,  vesicute  seminales  (scrofulous  testicle).  Both 
Iddneys  may  be  affected,  but  unequally. 

In  the  fully  developed  disease  the  kidney  is  very  much  enlarged 
and  lobed,  a  marked  depression  existing  between  each  projection; 
the  projections  vary  in  diameter  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one 
and  a  quarter  inches.  The  capsule  may  strip  off  readily,  and  then 
leaves  a  pale  smooth  surface,  from  which  the  venae  stellatse  stand  out 
prominently,  or  it  may  be  slightly  adherent.  On  cutting  into  the  organ 
each  of  the  nodules  is  found  to  correspond  to  a  dilated — rounded 
or  irregular — cavity,  and  each  depression  to  a  kind  of  septum — the 
septum  corresponding  in  position  to  the  interpyramidal  cortex,  and 
ihe  cavities  being  situated  where  formerly  the  Malpighian  pyramids 
were  placed.  The  cavity  contains  a  yellowish  or  purulent  looking 
fluid,  in  which  are  floating  caseous  masses.  The  walls  of  the  cavity 
are  rough,  and  finely  nodulated  or  papillated,  or  are  ragged  looking; 
they  are  lined  by  a  soft,  dirty  yellow  or  caseous  material,  which 
may  be  readily  removed  with  the  finger-nail  as  a  soft,  putty-like  mass. 
The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  hned  by  a  similar  material,  and  is  usually 
considerably  distended.  The  ureter,  too,  has  its  walls  thickened,  is 
blocked  up  with  the  same  caseous  stuff,  and  feels  like  a  hard  firm  cord. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  small  yellow  caseous  nodules, 
with  small  cavities  in  the  centre,  are  situated  towards  the  bases  of  the 
mids,  and  then  extend  upwards  and  downwards  in  the  calyces 
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and  in  the  pelvis  aloog  the  lines  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  submucous 
tissue.  Ulceration  following  the  caseation  lakes  place  along  the  lines 
already  mentioned.  Harden  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  cavity  in  absolute 
alcohol  (S  53,  p.  44) ;  a  second  piece  in  Miiller's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44) ; 
stain  a  section  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55);  and  examine  under 
low  ( X  50)  and  high  (  "  300)  powers.  The  caseous  material  is  stained 
yellow,  and  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  granular  tUbris.  Beneath  this 
is  a  layer  of  tubercle  follicles,  which  appear  lo  undergo  caseation  at  a 
very  early  period  of  development.  Giant  cells  are  rarely  met  with  in 
the  kidney;  but  if  a  piece  of  the  tubercular  testicle  from  the  same 
case  be  examined,  giant  cell  systems  arc  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
origin  of  the  disease  is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  more  than  probable  thai  there  is  a  local  tubercular  process 
commencing  in  the  mucous  membrane,  followed  by  early  caseation 
and  rapid  ulceration ;  after  which  the  process  may  spread,  either  by 
the  lymphatics  or  by  direct  infection.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
catarrh  may  be  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  and  that  this  process 
is  followed  by  a  tubercular  infection,  giving  rise  to  the  alKive  appear* 
ances  and  results. 

Surgical  Kidney. 

176.  Surgical  kidney  is  a  condition  brought  about  verj-  frequently  in 
connection  ivith  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  renal  or  vesicular  calculus, 
causing  pyelitis  or  cystitis.  It  is  also  known  by  the  following 
names; — "Disseminated  Suppuration"  of  the  Kidney,  "Multiple 
Abscesses  "  of  the  Kidney,  "  Suppurative  Pyelo- Nephritis." 

The  kidney  is  usually  irregularly  swollen,  though  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  ;  it  is  soft,  tlabby,  and  friable.  The  vascularity 
varies  very  considerably  at  different  parts.  On  the  surface  small 
projecting  yellow  points  may  be  seen  surrounded  by  deeply  injected 
or  hyperxmic  zones,  On  pricking  these  yellow  points  a  small  drop 
of  pus  escapes. 

On  section  most  of  the  yellow  points  are  found  in  the  cortex, 
where  they  assume  a  wedge  shape,  but  a  few  elongated  abscesses  are 
also  seen  in  the  pyramids.  Around  each  abscess  the  hyperreniic  lone 
IS  well  marked;  where  the  condition  is  more  advanced,  the  kidney 
may  have   the  above   characteristics  exaggerated,  whilst  the  small 
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Cftides  have  run  together,  and  may  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  renal  tissue.  Where  the  abscesses  are  of  considerable  size  they 
nsually  communicate  with  the  pelvis  of  ihe  organ,  and  contain 
JHimoniacal  phosphates  mixed  widi  the  pus.  Harden  a  piece  of  this 
kidney  in  absolute  alcohol  {§  53,  p.  44),  cut  sections  (g  70,  p.  50), 
mount  one  stained  with  picro -carmine  (^  77,  p.  55)  in  Farrant's  solu- 
tioD  {g  106,  p.  77)  ;  another  must  be  stained  with  methylaniline  violet 
(g  83,  p.  64),  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  (g  108,  p.  7S). 

Under  a  low  power  ( <  50). —Examine  first  the  cortex,  in  which 
may  be  seen  a  lai^e  quantity  of  granular  ijiaterial  (deeply  stained 
■with  the  carmine)  running  along  each  side  of  the  interlobular  arteries 
surrounding  the  Malpighi.in  bodies,  and  also  in  between  the  con- 
voluted tubules,  wJiich  thus  become  widely  separated  from  one 
another.  This  is  most  marked  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids.  Within 
the  tubules  Ihe  epithelium  is  granular,  and  appears  to  be  undergoing 
a  process  of  disintegration.  Then  observe  that  similar  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  along  the  lines  of 
the  vasa  recta,  thence  extending  between  the  straight  tubules.  In 
some  cases  the  changes  are  so  grave  that  a  mass  of  deeply  stained 
granular  material  is  all  that  is  left  of  structure  in  these  positions. 

Under  a  high  power  (  x  300)  the  granular  material  along  the 
course  of  the  vessels  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  small  round  cells, 
which  appear  to  be  the  products  of  inflammation  ;  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  leucocytes  or  from  pus  corpuscles,  and  appear 
to  be  the  result  partly  of  inflammatory  exudation,  and  partly  of  active 
proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  In  many  cases 
the  cellular  mass  has  fallen  away  from  its  position,  leaving  a  small 
cavity,  whilst  in  the  more  acute  forms  these  cavities  communicate 
ttith  one  another.  Examine  a  section  of  the  true  surgical  kidney 
stained  with  methylaniline  violet,  and  note  the  small  rod-shaped  bac- 
teria, which  are  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  decomposition 
products.  Note,  loo,  that  these  are  frequently  in  the  tubules,  the 
epithelium  of  which  is  undergoing  marked  falty  degenerative  changes, 
but  apparently  there  is  no  catarrh  in  these  tubules. 

In  multiple  abscesses  resulting  from  septic  emboli,  in  addition  to 
ihe  above  appearances,  masses  of  deeply  stained  micrococci  may  be 
I'ound  in  the  vessels  (in  a  section  stained  with  methylaniline  violet). 
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Under  certain  coiiiliiions  nephritic  abscesses  become  more  chrome, 
in  which  case  large  caseous  masses  may  be  met  with,  encapsuled  by 
firm  fibrous  tissue.  On  microscopic  examination,  the  tissue  around 
\i  found  to  be  atrophied,  whilst  chronic  interstitial  inflammatory 
changes  are  also  met  with. — (See  Interstitial  Nephritis,  g  171,  p.  314, 
dsiq.) 

Dilatation  ok  the  Pelvjs  and  Calyces  of  the  Kidney. 

177.  These  may  be  due  (1.)  to  tubercular  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  ureter;  (2.)  to  obstruction  of  the  ureter  during  the  course  crf 
abscess  of  the  kidney.  This  may  be  due  (a.)  to  the  presence  of  a 
calculus  in  the  ureter,'  or  {b.)  to  the  existence  of  some  obstruction 
to  the  outflow  of  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  accompanied  by  decom- 
position of  the  urine  in  the  bladder  (stricture,  enlarged  prostate,  and 
a  dirty  catheter).  (3.)  Simple  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  or  of  its 
orifice,  or  of  the  outlet  from  the  bladder,  by  any  of  the  above  agencies, 
without  the  decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  These  con- 
ditions give  rise  to  simple  hydro-nephrosis.  In  simple  hydro-ncphrosis 
the  papillae  are  the  parts  which  become  atrophied  by  the  pressure  of 
the  urine  as  it  accumulates ;  they  disappear  and  leave  (he  inter- 
pyramidal  cortex  projecting  to  form  septa. — (See  Tubercular  Pyelo- 
Nephritis,  g  175,  p.  227.)  The  kidney  presents  a  lobed  externa] 
surface.     Running  down  from  the  depressions  are  sepia,  more  or  less 


'  Forms  of  ReiuU  Calculi— 
(i,)  Reddish  or  brownish  yellow  uric  acid  ulcuU,  in  tbe  fonn  of  gnvd  or 

rounded  smooth  masses,  the  si/e  of  a  pea,  or  larger.     These  occur  in 

great  n  umbers. 
(1.)  Calculi  lilliiig  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney,  irregular  aad  brancb- 

ing,  wtih  H  «imewhal  rough  surface,  and  composed  of  phosphates  utd . 

uric  acid  or  urates. 
(3,}  Oialate  of  lime  calculi,  small,  smooth,  or  mulberry  misses,  dark  f^  or. 

purple  in  colour,  and  extremely  hard.     Solulile  in  the  mineral  tioAi. 
(4.)  Cystine  calculi   are   rarely  mel   with.    They  aie  light   yelluw,  ovukIm 

cryslsdllne  masses  ;  soluble  in  ammoma.    From  this  solulioi 

may  be  obtained,  by  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  phues. 
(J.)  Xanthine  calculi  arc  also  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  met  with,  as  whii 

waxy  looking  mosses.     They  are  soluble  in  hot  nitric  aciit.     When  ih 

solution  is  evaporated  and  the   residue  healed  with  caustic  poiaA 

"  a  beautiful  violet  red  colour  "  is  obluned. 
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perfect,  composed  of  membranous  looking  tissue.  The  cortex  may 
be  extremely  thin  and  atrophied,  and  nothing  but  a  thin  crust  may 
remain  enclosing  cavities  of  considerable  size,  which  are  filled  with 
water  and  urinous  salts,  If  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  a  mucous 
fluid  only  is  found  in  these  cavities. 

Rarer  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Kidney.  | 

178.  SyphilUic  ^mmata  are  extremely  rare.  They  are  situated 
near  ihe  surface  of  the  cortex,  are  of  small  si^e,  and  present  all  the 
characters  of  gummata  in  other  organs. 

Lcucocylhemia. — Changes  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  kidney  in 
this  general  condition.  Both  kidneys  are  affected,  and  are  then 
considerably  enlarged,  each  weighing  fourteen  ounces  or  more.  The 
apsule  strips  off  easily,  leaving  a  pale  gtey  smooth  flabby  surface, 
mottled  with  numerous  grey  or  cream  coloured  patches  and  minute 
htemorrhages.  On  section,  both  cortex  and  medulla  are  enlarged, 
but  it  is  frequently  diflicult  to  distinguish  where  one  begins  and  the 
Other  ends.  The  cortex  is  pale,  and,  in  addition  to  ihe  smaller 
hsmorrhages,  a  few  larger  hemorrhages  are  occasionally  met  with. 
There  may  be  present  a  few  small  cysts.  The  striation  of  the 
pink  medullary  pyramids  is  distinctly  marked,  and  grey  lines,  with 
enlargements,  at  inler>-als  alternate,  with  red  or  jiink  streaks.  In  the 
boundary  area  Ihe  grey  predominates,  and  here  the  medulla  gradually 
metres  into  the  cortex,  from  which  in  this  region  it  is  almost  indis- 
tinguishable, except  by  the  position  of  the  larger  vessels  and  the 
swelling  of  the  medulla.  The  minute  hemorrhages  are  most  nume- 
rous in  this  superficial  portion  of  the  medulla,  and  here,  too,  the  grey 
patches  stand  out  most  prominendy.  There  are  frequently  numerous 
h.-cmorthages  at  about  the  level  of  the  looped  tubules  of  Henle,  and 
2iso  in  Ihe  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis,  Harden  in  MiiUer's 
''"it'  (^  55t  p,  44).  stain  a  section  with  logwood  {%  78,  p.  59),  mount 
in  Canada  balsam  (^  108,  p.  78),  and  examine  under  a  low  power 
(K50).  Along  the  lines  of  intertubular  capillaries,  and  within 
Bowman's  capsule,  there  is  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
stained  nuclei  or  leucocytes.     In  the  medulla,  too,  between  the  straight 
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tubules,  the  leucocytes  are  very  numerous,  whilst  in  some  places  they 
may  be  seen  even  in  the  tubules. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  joo)  these  stained  bodies  are  seen  to 
be  leucocytes,  which  have  accumulated  in  enormous  numbers  in  and 
around  the  intertubular  capillaries  and  the  capillaries  of  the  glomerular 
tuft.  With  them  are  found  numerous  red  corpuscles,  which  have 
escaped  along  with  them  from  the  ruptured  vessels. 

Examine  one  of  the  so<alled  htemorrhages,  and  observe  that  it  is 
also  composed  very  largely  of  leucocytes.  The  epithelium  in  the 
tubules  may  be  comparatively  healthy.  \ 

Tumours.  I 

179,  Lymphademma  of  kidney.  ^(See  Lymphadenoma  under 
Tumours.) 

Fibroma  of  the  kidney  has  already  been  described  as  a  firm  hard 
nodule,  somewhat  rounded  or  elongated  in  form,  situated  usually    ' 
about  the  centre  of  the  pyramids.     (For  microscopic  appearances  sec 
section  on  Tumours.) 

Nim-striped  muscular  tumours — myomata — are  also  found  in  this 
organ,  near  the  ajjices  of  the  [>apillac. 

Cancer  of  the  kidney,  as  a  secondary  formation,  is  frequently  I 
met  with,  principally  as  small  nodules  situated  in  the  cortex.  In  , 
this  position,  too,  the  malignant  adenoma  is  found. 

^Vhere  primary,  the  whole  organ  appears  to  become  infiltrated,  and 
may  attain  an  enormous  size,  The  tissue,  examined  microscopically, 
very  closely  resembles  the  malignant  adenoma  already  mentioned. 
(See  section  on  Tumours.) 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  by  no  menns  [ 
so  common  n  condition  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  that  many  , 
so-called  cancers  are  in  fact  sarcomatous  growths. 

Sarcoma.— \t\  the  secondary  form  the  sarcomatous  growths  may 
attain  a  considerable  sixe,  and  arc  to  be  recognised  by  their  pul]^     i 
appearance  and  numerous  hemorrhages. 

A  primary  form  met  with  in  children,  leading  to  enormous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ,  is  lympho-sarcoma,  or  small  round-celled  & 
In  this,  also,  hemorrhages  are  n 
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\  (i.)  Hydatid  cysts  are  met  with,  though  comparatively  rarely, 
iodlis  organ. 

(a.)  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the 
matured  Bilhania  hamatgbium  is  sometimes  met  with,  in  which 
(ist  the  ova  may  always  be  discovered  in  the  uilne. 

(3.)  The  Filaria  sanguinis  haminis  is  met  with  in  the  kidney,  and 
has  been  found  in  the  urine  during  life  in  cases  of  chyluria. 

(4.)  A  few  instances  of  the  presence  of  other  parasites  in  the 
Itidney,  such  as  Slrongylus  gigas  and  Pentasloma  dentUulalum,  have 
been  recorded,  but  these  are  extremely  rare.  (See  section  on 
Fansites.) 

Infarction  in  the  Kidney. 

Iflt  Embolic  infarcts  may  be  met  with  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, from  the  swollen,  red,  conical,  or  wedge-shaped  patch  in  the 
toitex,  or  the  dense,  pale  veined  area,  surrounded  by  a  hyj»eKeniic 
wae,  lo  ihe  caseous  mass  or  cyst,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule, 
or  the  simple,  puckered,  and  retracted  scar  ivhich  marks  the  position 
of  the  old  infarction,  The  description  of  an  embolic  infarct  will  be 
given  in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Spleen,  to  which  the  reader 
IS  referred,  as  the  process  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  organs. 
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THE  LUNG. 

182.  In  order  thoroughly  lo  understand  the  various  morbid  pro- 
cesses in  the  lung,  and  to  interpret  aright  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  tissues  of  the  lung  in  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  , 
examine  the  healthy  organ,  nnd  to  describe  roughly  its  structure, 
reserving  a  description  of  special  points  in  its  histology  to  be  given 
with  that  of  the  disease  with  which  these  points  are  more  especially 
connected. 

Naked  eye  appearanca:. — The  lung,  when  taken  from  the  body  in  the 
normal  condition,  should  weigh  about  one  pound.  It  is  covered  by, 
or  contained  within,  a  fibrous  capsule,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is 
smooth,  glistening,  and  serous.  In  people  who  live  in  the  country, 
the  lung  has  a  pink  colour  (Shetlander's  lung);  but  in  the  lungs 
taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  towns  the  pink  colour  is  lost,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  dull  bluish  or  pinkish  grey,  with  a  series  of  darker 
streaks  (carbon  pigment)  outlining  the  lobules.  A  healthy  lung 
crepitates  under  the  finger.  When  a  section  is  made,  a  quantity  of 
blood,  mixed  with  air,  may  be  squeezed  out ;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  section  is  first  made,  it  presents  a  bluish  purple, 
and  not  a  bright  arterial  red  colour  (though  this  makes  its  appearance 
when  the  cut  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time).  The 
bronchi  in  the  healthy  lung  contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  fiothjr 
mucus;  they  are  patent.  The  mucous  surface  is  as  a  rule  some- 
what wrinkled  longitudinally. 

The  lung  may  be  compared  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  stalks 
being  the  bronchi  and  ihe  grapes  the  air  vesicles.  These  bronchi 
divide  regularly  and  dicholomousty,  but  the  division  of  the  two  largest 
bronchi  takes  place  in  a  different  manner  in  the  two  lungs.  On  the 
left  side  it  runs  for  some  distance  before  dividing,  and  thcD  one 
branch  goes  lo  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  and  the  other  to  the  lower 
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lobe,  whilst  on  the  right  side  the  bronchus  divides  almost  immediately 
into  two  branches,  the  lower  of  which  goes  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
lung,  whilst  the  upper  one  soon  subdivides,  (he  lower  branch  going 
to  the  middle  lobe  and  the  upper  branch  to  the  upper  lobe.  These 
bronchi  divide  and  subdivide  until  they  come  down  to  the  smallest 
or  terminal  bronchi,  one  of  these  terminal  bronchi  having  around  it  a 
system  of  bronchioles  and  air  vesicles,  which  together  form  what  is 
known  as  a  lobule.  On  examining  the  pleural  surface  of  the  lung, 
ii  is  found  that  this  division  into  lobes  and  lobules  is  not  at  all  an 
artificial  one,  the  lobules  being  readily  enough  discerned  as  a  series  of 
polygonal  areas,  each  of  which  is  bounded  by  a  series  of  black  lines. 
The  air  vesicles  which  form  this  lobule  all  communicate  with  a  ter- 
minal bronchus.  On  making  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  pleural 
surface,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  black  lines  run  into  the  substance  of 
the  lung  for  some  distance,  and  in  many  cases  appear  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  a  similar  tissue  which  surrounds  the  bronchi.  Accom- 
panying the  bronchi,  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  passing  into  the 
urgan  along  with  ihem,  is  a  mass  of  connective  tissue,  which  supports 
a  series  of  structures,  to  which  reference  will  afterwards  be  made, 
The  black  lines  already  examined  on  the  surface  of  the  lung  will  be 
found  later  to  represent  bands  of  connective  tissue  (interlobulaj  seiita), 
from  which  finer  septa  are  sent  out  between  the  smaller  groups  of  air 
vesicles.  These  form  a  strong  supporting  network  of  connective 
tissue,  the  large  bands  of  which  are  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bronchus  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  they  form  a  strong 
covering  to  the  lung,  from  which  bands  of  considerable  size  run  into 
ihe  substance  of  the  organ,  to  meet  ihe  masses  of  connective  tissue 
prolonged  along  and  from  the  bronchi. 

This  connective  tissue  framework,  as  in  other  oi^ans,  supports  not 
only  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  lung,  but  also  serves  as  a 
medium  in  which  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatic  vessels  and 
spaces  may  ramify  before  they  come  into  direct  relation  to  the  alveoli. 

In  order  to  understand  the  openings  in  the  tissue  which  may  be 
seen  in  any  specimen  of  normal  lung  under  a  low  power,  it  will  be 
well  to  describe  the  structure  of  one  of  these  lobules,  as  the  structure 
lus  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  cavities  in  certain 
,  such   as  emphysema  and   phthisis.     When   the  terminal 
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bronchi,  or  the  ksl  branches  resulting  from  the  dichotoinous  division 
of  the  bronchi,  are  reached,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  numerous  small 
branches,  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  terminal  bronchus,  or 
continuous  with  it  at  its  termination,  are  given  off.  These  vary  in 
number  somewhat,  but  there  appear  to  be  at  least  sis  of  them. 
Each  of  these  divides  into  two  branches,  spoken  of  as  the  terminal 
bronchioles.  At  the  end  of  the  terminal  bronchiole  is  a  tuft  of  two  or 
three  smalt  tubes,  each  of  which  continues  as  such  for  a  short  distancCi 
and  then  suddenly  opens  out  into  what  is  known  as  an  alveolar 
passage.     The  walls  of  this  alveolar  passage  are  delicate,  and  are 


FlO.  67.— Drawing  from  fiisible  metal  cast  of  'Cat  air  cavities  of  ■ 
ftrlal  long,  made  and  kindly  lent  by  C.  W.  Cathcart.     (  x  30,) 

li.  Terminal  bronchus,  from  which  lateral  branches  me  given  ofT 
at  right  angles. 

"'''  ;  ,\lvcolnr  jjassages,  opening  into  sfhicli  are  the  infnndibul*  (/). 

On  the  iurface  of  some  of  the  casts  of  the  inlnndibula  the  mark- 
ingii  corresponding  to  the  septa  of  the  air  vesicles  may  be  seen. 

throughout  their  whole  extent  formed  of  air  vesicles,  which  have  a 

somewhat  different  arrangement  at  different  points.     Along  each  side   ' 

of  the  passage  are  larger  pouches,  which  in  their  turn  are  lined  by  aii 

vesicles,  and  between  the  openings  of  the  pouches  there  are  simply 
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Mr  vesicles  sunounding  the  alveolnr  passage,  and  these  air  vesicles 
are  continued  from  this  poini  around  the  walls  of  the  larger  pouches. 
At  the  end  of  the  alveolar  passage,  similar  large  pouches  are  met 
with,  lined  in  the  same  way  by  the  air  vesicles.  The  pouches  at  the 
sides  are  spoken  of  as  the  lateral  infundJbula,  whilst  those  at  the 
end  aie  spoken  of  as  the  terminal  infundibula.  The  aveolar  passages 
in  connection  with  a  terminal  bronchiole,  with  their  infundibula  and 
air  vesicles,  make  up  a  lobulet  or  acinus,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
acini  in  connection  with  a  terminal  bronchus  make  up  a  single  lobule, 
the  base  of  which  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  !ung  as  the  polygonal 
area  surrounded  by  the  dark  pigmented  connective  tissue.  SupiMjrt- 
ing  these  various  cavities  is  the  connective  tissue,  first  of  all  between 
the  various  lobules,  as  the  interlobular  septa ;  then  as  prolongations 
running  towards  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  from  the  centre  towards 
the  periphery  from  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  bronchus. 
These  together  form  a  network  of  connective  tissue  supporting  the 
various  cavities,  a  basis  in  which  the  lymphatics  and  lymph  spaces 
may  run,  and  a  support  for  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which  run 
around  the  terminal  air  cavities. 

With  the  larger  bronchi  in  the  peribronchial  tissue  run  botii  pul- 
monary artery  and  vein,  as  well  as  the  bronchial  vessels,  which  are 
much  smaller  in  size  (see  Fig.  68);  but  with  the  smaller  bronchi  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  only  the  pulmonary  artery  nms  along  with  the  bronchus, 
the  pulmonary  vein  being  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  so 
that  on  making  a  section  through  a  larger  bronchus  and  its  accom- 
panying vessels  three  openings  of  considerable  size  are  seen  ;  whilst 
OQ  making  a  section  through  one  of  the  terminal  bronchi  only  two 
openings  are  seen  together — the  bronclius  and  the  pulmonary  artery  ; 
whilst  the  third  opening — the  pulmonary  vein — is  situated  some  little 
distance  away. 

In  a  section  of  healthy  lung  prepared  in  Miiller's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44), 
or  chromic  add  (g  59,  p.  46),  stained  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55), 
under  the  low  power  ( x  50),  note  first  the  pleura,  the  interlobular 
septa,  then  the  bronchi  with  their  accompanying  vessels,  and  lastly, 
the  air  chambers,  into  which  these  bronchi  open. 

The  pleura  is  seen  at  one  margin  of  the  section  (the  smooth 
uu&ce).     Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  it  is  at  once  seen  to  be 
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divided  into  two  distinct  layers,  over  which  again,  in  veiy  c 
made  preparations,  may  be  seen  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells — large 


Fin.  6& — DiiEram  of  lobule  of  lung. 
I.b.     Terminal  bronchus. 
IMc.   Tettninat  bronchialc,  from 

A.  P.  Alveolar  passage. 
/.(.      Lateral  infundibutum. 
t.i.      Temiinal  inftindibuliini. 
a.v.     Air  vcticlci. 
P.A.  Branch  of  pulmonary  artcrj'. 
P.  V.   Branch  of  pulmonary  vein. 
IS.     InterlobnUr  septum. 
P.       Pleura. 
The  three  alveolar  passt 
Ihe  inlerlolmlar  sqila  a  lob 


liich  open  ihc  small  alveolar 


\,  Ihe  pons  bciwee 


flattened  nucleated  cell — which,  seen  in  a  section  taken  from  a  fuUjr 
expanded  lung,  are  spindle-shaped.  The  outer  layer  of  the  pleura, 
immediately  below  this  layer  of  cells,  is  made  up  of  fibrous  (pink) 
and  elastic  (yellow)  tissue  in  bundles.  In  this  are  seen  a  number  of 
blood-vessels,  whilst  between  the  bundles  are  numerous  small  plosnu 
spaces  or  lymphatics.  Between  these  lymphatics  and  those  of  tlie 
next  layer  there  Is  not  a  free  communication,  but  the  superficial 
lymphatics  communicate  freely  with  the  pleural  cavity. 
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*-  Beoeath  this  is  the  deeper,  more  areolar  looking  layer,  or  sub- 
pleiiral  tissue,  which  is  considerably  thicker  than  the  superficial  layer, 
but  which,  like  it,  is  made  up  of  fibrous  tissue,  ivith  connective  tissue 
cells,  and  bands  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  is  freely  supplied  with 
Wood-vessels,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size  (filled  with  greenish 
corpuscles).  The  lymphatics  in  this  layer  can  be  distinguished  readily, 
IS  they  are  found  to  contain  small  quantities  of  pigment,  even  in  the 
healthy  lung. 

Continuous  with  this  more  open  subpleural  layer,  and  of  similar 
itnicture,  are  the  interlobular  septa,  which  send  off  small  branches,  to 
support  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  and  are  prolonged  to  meet  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  bronchi,  so  that  several  bands  of 
fibrous  or  connective  tissue  are  seen  in  direct  continuity  between  the 
subpleural  layer  and  the  walls  of  one  of  the  bronchi.  In  all  these 
lliere  are  numerous  lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces. 

The  structure  of  the  bronchu — Under  a  high  power  (  x  300). — First, 
lining  the  tube,  is  a  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  are 
distinctly  columnar  in  the  larger  bronchi,  but  are  shorter,  though 
still  retaining  their  cilia,  in  the  smaller  bronchi.  Some  few  of  these 
are  seen  as  goblet  cells  lying  between  the  ciliated  cells.  Between 
these,  and  at  a  lower  level,  are  a  number  of  ovoid  cells,  which  appear 
to  be  imperfectly  developed  ciliated  cells,  whilst  still  deeper  is  a  layer 
of  flattened  cells  or  I.lebove's  layer.  These  cells  rest  on  a  delicate 
homogeneous  layer  or  basement  membrane  (which  stains  pink), 
found  only  in  the  bronchus  of  man  (Hamilton).  This  appears  to 
play  a  very  important  part  in  bronchitis  and  bronchiectasis.  It  is 
very  elastic,  may  be  stretched  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  is  not 
eaaiy  affected  by  reagents. 

Beneath  is  a  fibrous  coat,  in  which  are  nuclei  of  connective  tissue 
and  a  number  of  white  blood  corpuscles,  whilst  running  through  the 
tissue  are  some  yellow  elastic  fibres.  Then  comes  the  muscular  coat, 
made  up  of  circular  bands  of  non-striped  muscular  fibres,  in  which 
the  rod-shaped  nuclei  may  be  readily  distinguished.  It  is  to  the 
contraction  of  these  fibres  that  the  longitudinal  folds  described  under 
naked  eye  appearances  are  due.  External  to  [his,  again,  comes  the 
outer  fibrous  or  connective  tissue  coat,  in  which  are  the  bronchial 
tages,  the  mucous  glands  extending  inwards  between  the  carti- 
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lagcs,  and  the  broncliial  arteir  and  vein,  sections  of  which  are  seen, 
and  continuous  with  this  outer  fibrous  coat  are  the  interlobular  aepta.  , 
Around  the  smaller  bronchi  in  this  coat  the  quantity  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue    is  considerable,  whilst  the    glands    and   cartilages   gradually 
diminish  in  number. 

To  examine  the  terminal  air  cavities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  silvered  preparation,  say  of  the  lung  of  a  cat.  Low  power  (  x  50). — 
Note  the  air  cavities.  Some  of  them  are  seen  as  small  polygonal 
openings,  bounded  by  a  slightly  tortuous  Une.  On  each  side  of  this 
line  is  a  network  of  tortuous  lines,  resting  on  which  are  a  few  small 
round  nuclei ;  others  with  similar  boundaries  are  considerably  larger, 
and  instead  of  being  polygonal  in  shape,  appear  almost  like  the  sec- 
tion of  part  of  a  racemose  gland ;  others  again  are  more  or  less 
rounded  or  oval,  with  a  series  of  indentations  along  lh«r  walls. 
These  correspond  to  sections  through  alveolar  systems,  infundibala, 
&c.,  and  ihe  student  should  make  a  careful  study  of  these  various 
openings,  in  order  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  parts  of  which  they  arc 
sections, 

On  examining  under  a  high  power  ( x  300),  it  is  seen  that  the 
irregular  lines  are  blood-vessels  running  at  the  margins  of  the  air 
vesicles,  or  in  the  angles  between  the  septa.  The  network  of  capil- 
laries forms  the  floor  of  the  air  vesicle,  and  between  its  meshes  arc 
seen  delicate  bands  of  elastic  fibre.  Separating  the  blood-vessels  from 
the  air  are  epithelial  cells,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds: — (1.)  more  or 
less  cubical  cells,  which  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  alveolar  duct,  or  ai 
the  entrance  to  the  alveolar  passage,  and  at  the  angles  bctweea 
adjacent  infundibula  and  adjacent  air  vesicles,  and  also  a  few  io 
groups  at  intervals  on  the  floor  of  the  air  vesicles;  and  (a.)  between 
these,  large  flattened  cells,  each  of  which  has  a  rounded  nucleus ;  the 
outline  of  each  cell  is  marked  out  distinctly  by  the  cement  substance 
stained  brown  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  At  intervals  along  these  lines 
are  clear  spaces— the  so-called  stomata — which  are  apparently  due  to 
the  heaping-up  of  cement  substance  at  these  points. 

A  complete  air  vesicle,  then,  is  a  cup-shaped  cavity  lined  with 
epithelium,  either  flattened  or  cubical,  which  rests  on  a  fine  network 
of  capillary  vessels.  Supporting  the  capillaries  is  a  deUcate  con- 
^  aective  tissue.     These  cupjs  placed  side  by  side  form  the  walls  of  tbc 
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pouches  or  infundibula,  which  are  given  off  from  the  alveolar  passages, 
and  they  also  make  up  the  walls  of  the  alveolar  passages  in  the 
intervals  between  the  infundibula.  In  the  angles  between  these  cups 
ore  larger  vessels ;  the  walls  of  the  cups  cut  transversely  appear  as 
the  outlines  of  the  air  vesicles,     (See  Fig.  63.) 


Acute  Pneumonia. 

Synonyms.— "Common,"  "Lobar"  (from  the  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  whole  of  one  or  more  lobes  becomes  affected  in  this  con- 
dition), "Sthenic"  (from  the  type  of  the  symptoms),  "Fibrinous," 
"  Exudative,"  or  "  Croupous  "  (because  the  exudation  appears  to  be 
similar  to  that  which  forms  the  false  membrane  in  croup — "Croupous" 
is  not  an  appropriate  name) ;  and  lastly,  "  Pleuro- Pneumonia "  (as 
this  form  of  pneumonia  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  pleurisy, 
th  an  exudation  of  fibrinous  lymph  on  the  pleural  surface). 
The  process  may  be  divided  into  four  stages :  — 

f.  Stage  of  congestion  or  engorgement,  during  which  there  are 
(a.)  hyperemia,  (*.)  effusion, 
Stage  of  red  hepatization. 
yi.    Stage  of  grey  hepatization. 
4/A.  Stage  of  resolution. 
In  verj-  rare  cases  only  is  the  lung  examined  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease.     The  changes  which  occur  in  the  first  stage  are  char- 
■Cterised  by  the  following  appearances. 


witn  a 
I  Tht 
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Stack  of  Congestion. 


184.  In  this  condition  there  is  marked  congestion  of  the  vessels 
in  the  pleura  at  the  base  and  posterior  margins  of  the  lung.  Under 
the  pleura  small  hemorrhages  are  seen,  and  the  substance  of  the 
lung  is  here  somewhat  firmer  than  it  is  towards  the  apices,  but  it 
is  not  solidified.  It  is  rather  more  friable  than  t!ie  normal  lung 
tissue.  On  section  the  surface  is  of  a  bright  arterial  red  colour, 
and  somewhat  cedematous,  owing  to  a  retardation  of  blood  flow, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  blood  is  longer  in  contact  with  the 
air,  which  still  freely  enters  the  lungs  before  death.     On  squeezing 
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the  tissue  a  bright  red  or  watery  fluid  mixed  with  air  is  forced  out ; 
this  fluid,  exaniired  under  the  microscoi>e,  is  found  to  contain  a  con- 
siderabSe  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  but  these  appear  to  come 
from  the  blood-vessels.  A  piece  of  this  portion  of  the  lung  thrown 
into  water  does  not  sink,  as  it  is  buoyed  up  by  the  air,  which,  as 
already  stated,  freely  enters  the  air  vesicles. 

Harden  in  chromic  acid  (g  59,  p.  46),  or  in  Miiller's  fluid  (g  55, 
p.  44),  stain  a  section  in  picro-cannine  (S  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in 
Fairant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

Under  the  low  power  (  x  50)  a  peculiar  beaded  appearance  of  the 
vessels  bounding  the  air  vesicles  is  observed.  The  capillary  network 
is  distinctly  marked  out,  whilst  in  the  space  bounded  by  these  vessels 


FlQ,  69.— Drawing  of  section  of  congested  tung.     Stnincd  witli 
jicro-carmiiie.     ( ■«  300.) 
i.Ti.    Dislended  capillary  vessels  of  sascular  network  in  the  wall  of 
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:sicie. 


wall  ofihe  air  vesicle, 
a  number  of  small  pink  nuclei  may  be  discerned,  and  similar  nuclei 
are  seen  studding  the  beaded  vessels. 

High  power  (x  300). — The  capillary  vessels  are  considerably 
distended,  and  are  naturally  injected  with  closely  packed  greenish 
cells — blood  corpuscles,  These  greenish  cells  fill  the  capillaries  of 
the  network,  whilst  a  few  miy  have  escaped  into  the  air  cawly, 
where  they  may  be  recognised  by  their  double  outline  and  pale  green 
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colour.  The  epillielkl  cells  ore  swollen  at  some  poinis,  and  at 
others  are  undergoing  proliferation,  or  some  of  the  large  flattened 
cells  are  simply  separated  from  the  capillaries,  and  are  lying  free  in 
the  alveolar  cavity.  Only  here  and  th  ere  throughout  the  whole  section 
is  there  any  further  effusion  into  the  air  vesicle,  but  when  this  does 
occur,  its  characters  are  similar  to  those  presented  during  the  stage  of 
red  hepatization;  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  slight  haemorrhages  from 
ruptured  capillaries.  There  comes  a  point,  however,  at  which  this 
effusion  into  the  air  vesicles  becomes  a  very  marked  feature  ;  and  as 
soon  as  this  is  reached,  and  the  material  ha.s  coagulated,  the  stage  of 
true  red  hepatization  of  acute  pneumonia  is  reached. 


Stage  of  Red  Hepatization. 

185,  Naktd  eye  appearances  of  the  lung  in  this  condition. — The  lung, 
or  a  lobe  of  the  lung,  has  become  a  solid  mass  ;  all  the  air  vesicles  are 
filled  with  a  coagulated  fibrinous  effusion.  As  a  rule,  it  is  found  that 
this  solidification  is  confined  to  one  of  the  lobes^the  lower  one — 
and  in  this  the  condition  is  most  marked  at  the  posterior  portion. 
TTiis  arises  from  the  fact  thai  at  first  the  efliision  is  fluid,  and  that  it 
gravitates  to  the  most  dependent  parts,  and  there  consolidates.  The 
affected  portion  is  sharjjly  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  lung 
tissue,  in  which,  however,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  marked  congestion  and 
oedema.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  organ  niay  be  hepatized ;  in 
in  which  case  the  lung,  instead  of  weighing  about  one  pound,  may 
weigh  two,  three,  or  even  more,  from  the  large  amount  of  exudation 
into  the  air  cavities.  There  is  frequently  considerable  injection  of 
the  superficial  vessels  of  the  pleura,  or  there  may  be  a  layer  of 
fibrinous  lymph  thrown  out  on  the  serous  surface;  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease  the  presence  of  this  evidence  of  pleurisy  may  invariably 
be  determined.  On  making  a  section  into  the  affected  lobe  tlie 
knife  meets  a  tough,  somewhat  resistant  and  elastic  tissue ;  but  as 
the  tissue  is  quite  solid,  it  "cuts"  readily,  and  does  not  give  way 
before  the  knife.  The  cut  section  has  a  dull,  or,  after  a  time,  a 
bright  red,  smooth,  glistening  appearance,  mottled  with  paler  and 
grey  spots ;  this  glistening  in  some  cases  gives  way  to  a  slightly 
granular  appearance,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  the  red  hepa- 
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tization.  The  tissue  is  quite  solid  (it  sinks  in  water),  and  Che  sur&ce 
is  often  compared  to  a  section  of  red  granite.  \Vhen  handled,  the 
tissue  feels  somewhat  firm,  almost  hke  a  piece  of  leather,  but  it  is 
friable,  and  the  fingers  inay  be  made  to  meet  in  its  substance  much 
more  readily  than  in  a  normal  lung.  On  pressure  being  applied, 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  bloody  serum  exudes  from  the  cut 
surface.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  injected,  and  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  bloody,  frothy,  or  viscid  fluid.  In  the  smaller 
bronchi  small  firm  casts  may  be  found,  similar  to  those  met  with  in 


Fic.  7a — Diawing  of  section  of  lung   id  a  condition  of  acute 

pneumonia,  stage  of  red  hcpaliialion.    Stained  nrilh  picro^armine. 

i-s°.) 

In  the  cenlre  is  seen  a  larger  air  passage,  not  filled  with  the 
coBgulum. 

Id  the  smaller  alt  cavities  the  deticale  strands  of  filninmii  lymph 
ind  the  cellular  elements  of  which  the  coagula  ate  composed  are 
»een.  The  capillary  blood-vessels  are  rendil)'  distinguished.  Note 
the  tratisparenq'  of  [he  clol,  and  that  it  does  not  lake  on  the  ttain' 
ii\g  material  si  nil  readily.  Observe  alto  that  the  clot  completely 
fil&  the  air  vesicle. 

the  air  vesicles.     Stain  a  section  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and 

inder  a  low  yiower  (  x  50).    Observe  that  the  air  cavitio. 
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in  place  of  being  empty,  zxt  JiiUd  y/iih  a  delicate  looking  film,  through 
"which  iighi  is  readily  transmitted.  In  this  film  are  seen  numerous 
nudeL  The  blood-vessels  forming  the  outlines  of  the  air  vesicles  are 
less  distinctly  seen  than  in  the  normal  lung,  and  sometimes  contain 
less  blood. 

Examine  a  piece  of  the  pleura,  and  note  that  the  vessels  in  its 
cieep  layer  and  in  the  interlobular  septa  are  engorged  with  blood, 
tiat  there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  these 
layers  (cedema),  and  that  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  often  above 
the  flat  cell  layer,  is  a  quantity  of  material  which  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  seen  filling  the  air  cavities  and  the  smaller  bronchi, 
except  that  it  is  stained  somewhat  more  brown,  is  more  granular, 
and  is  not  quite  so  transparent. 

High  power  ( x  300). — First  examine  the  exudation  in  the  air 
cavities,  which  is  composed  of  a  delicate  network  of  coagulated 
fibrin,  filaments  of  the  network  being  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
space,  which  is  completely  filled,  and  even  distended  by  the  coagulum; 
entangled  in  the  mesh-work  of  fibrin  are  numerous  coloured  blood 
corpuscles,  again  recognised  by  their  double  outline  and  greenish 
colour.  In  addition  to  these  are  numerous  colourless  blood  cor- 
puscles, stained  pink,  and  some  larger  nucleated  cells.  At  certain 
points  there  are  larger  groups  of  these  blood  corpuscles,  which  have 
been  poured  out  through  ruptures  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The 
^ore  scattered  corpuscles  have  come  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
during  the  process  of  diapedesis,  and  have  been  entangled  in  the 
coa^lum  formed  fi-om  the  exuded  blood  elements. 

In  this  clot  still  another  form  of  corpuscle  is  met  with — large 

^Uoleated  cells,  similar  to  those  lining  the  air  vesicles.     They  are 

derived  from  the  swollen  and  proliiferating  epithelial  cells,  or  some  of 

^He  more  flattened  plates  are  simply  separated  during  the  first  stage 

^^  the  process  and  are  entangled  in  the  fibrinous  network.     It  is 

'butid  thus  far  that  the  majority  of  these  cells  are  near  the  wall  of 

^be  air  vesicle,  though  a  solitary  one  may  be  met  with  here  and  there 

throughout  the  network.     Around  the  blood-vessel,  into  the  delicate 

^^Unective  tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  air  vesicle,  is  an  exudation  of 

^^Ucocytes,  and  there  is  probably,  at.  the  same  time,  a  proliferation 

^^  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  so  that  here  the  first  indication  of 
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an  interstitial  process  is  met  with,  which  in  some  pneumonias  may 
become  a  very  prominent  feature.     There  is  no  difference  in  appeu- 


KiCi.  71. — Drawing  of  bit  vciicte  with  contained  libiinotu  exuda- 
tion.    Kill  hepaliiation.     Slainell  with  picro-carmine.     (  >.  30a) 
<.v.      Blood-vesseli  in  inlerHlveola.r  sepia,  in  Ihii  case  tomewhal 

llislended  wilh  blood. 
/         Filaments  of  tibrinous  lymph  attached  to  the  wall  of  ihe  air 

veucle,  and  not  (<ccply  stained. 
E.C,  Laige  DDcleited  epitbelial  cell. 

The  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  may  aI<o  be  seen  enlaogled  in 
Ihe  mesbi-i  of  the  fibrinous  net  work,  Ihe  while  stained  pinli,  and  the 
ted,  green,  with  a  double  outline. 

ance  between  the  leucocytes  and  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles, 
both  of  which  are  seen  in  the  early  stage  as  small  rounded  carmine 
st-iined  bodies.  The  exudation  on  the  pleural  surface  is  made  up  of 
similar  cleraents^Kroagulaied  fibrin,  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles, 
with,  in  some  cases,  a  few  flattened  cells  derived  from  the  endothelial 
layer  which  covers  the  pleura.' 


'  By  adopting  Gram's  method  ol  iloining,  as  recommended  by  Friedlaiidct 
r'Die  Miktokokken  der  Pneumonic,"  FortukTiUe  Jtr  Mtdicin,  Novembci  1SS3), 
1  have  been  able  to  stain  and  examine  the  pncumococci  or  tnicrococd  of  poea- 
mouia.  and  have  found  them  present,  not  only  in  the  cells  tilling  the  alveoli  and 
embedded  in  tlie  mucin  in  ibnt  jKnition,  anrj  in  the  lymphatics  in  the  walls,  but  olw 
in  tlie  expectorated  material,  es^iecially  during  ihe  early  sligts  of  Ihe  disease, 
where  Ihe  micnjcocci  are  very  numerous, —(Sec  section  on  rataslles.) 
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Stage  of  Grey  Hepatization. 

186.  Naked  eye  characteristics. — The  lung  is  considerably  heavier 
than  normal.  The  exudation  is  found  in  the  same  positions  as  in 
red  hepatization,  of  which  this  is  a  later  stage.  The  affected  part 
of  the  lung  is  solid,  but  does  not  appear  engorged ;  frequently  the 
lobe  above  that  in  which  there  is  grey  hepatization  is  in  the  red 
stage  or  is  deeply  congested.  On  the  surface  of  the  pleura  a  layer 
of  coagulated  lymph  is  invariably  present.  The  tissue  is  heavy,  firm, 
solid,  and  sinks  in  water,  '*  cuts  "  readily,  and  is  extremely  friable,  so 
that  it  breaks  down  very  easily  under  pressure  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  red  colour  has  given  way  to  a  yellow  or  reddish  grey, 
and  the  tissue  has  been  compared  to  grey  granite  in  appearance. 
The  cut  surface  has  a  finely  granular  appearance,  very  characteristic 
of  this  condition.  The  bronchi  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  if  not 
in  the  red  stage,  are  usually  somewhat  congested.  On  scraping  the 
surface  of  a  section  of  the  lung,  and  examining  the  scraping  under  the 
microscope,  the  yellowish  particles  which  come  away  along  with 
muco-purulent  material  are  seen  to  consist  of  small  casts  of  the  air 
cavities,  alveolar  passages,  infundibula,  or  even  of  the  small  terminal 
bronchioles.  On  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  masses  mixed  with  water, 
there  is  a  precipitation  of  mucin ;  and  if  some  of  the  casts  be  treated 
with  osmic  acid  (one-sixth  per  cent,  solution)  for  a  few  hours,  teased 
out  and  exposed  to  the  light,  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution, 
they  are  stained  black  ;  whilst  with  picro-carmine  or  logwood  they  are 
also  stained  deeply.  Harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  or 
chromic  acid  (§  59,  p.  46),  stain  a  section  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55), 
and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  50).  The  air  vesicles  contain  a 
deeply  stained  granular  material,  which  does  not  completely  fill  the 
cavity.  Between  this  material  and  the  wall  is  a  distinct  interval. 
The  vessels  apparently  contain  but  little  blood.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, distinctly  seen.  The  pleura  is  thickened  as  in  the  stage  of  red 
hepatization,  and  around  the  engorged  blood-vessels  of  the  interlobular 
septa  and  the  pleura  a  considerable  number  of  deeply  stained  small 
lound  cells  are  seen.  On  the  pleural  surface  is  a  mass  of  coagulated 
fibrin,  which  under  this  power  is  opaque,  granular,  and  deeply  stained. 
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High  powur  ( . 
observed.      The  fi 


300). — A  mass   of  brownish  [jmk  ct-lls  tnay  be 
irin    filaments  have    broken  down    and    become 


Fir..  7j;.--Scc\i..i]i  uf  lung;  acute  pneumonia  i  gicy  hepatUat'^jn. 
Slaiiinl  null  picra-caimmc.     (  .  50.) 
a.     Small  srlery  cut  Iraiisversely. 
h.k  Inlctloliular  Kptuiu.  in  wliicti  Ktnall  cell  infiltnlioi)  11  well 

marked,     (Early  intemitial  pntumania.) 
r.     Thickened  inlcnlveolai  sepia. 
d.     Opaque,  deeply  stained,  reiracied  cloi  in  air  verside.     (Giejr 

slBge.) 
t.     Coi^luin  polling  rrom  red  lu  grey  sUge,  more  tnuisluceiit, 

snd  nol  so  deeply  slaincd.     Tnis  occupies  one  af  the  ISTget 

terminal  air  cavities. 

granular,  and  the  red  blood  corpuscles  have  disappeared.  The  white 
blood  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes,  have  become  much  more  abundant, 
and  are  evidently  undergoing  degenerative  changes,  for  they  now 
appear  to  contain  three  or  four  nuclei,  and  thus  resemble  pus  cor- 
puscles. The  whole  mass  appears  more  or  less  granular,  and  obstructs 
the  passage  of  light,  whilst,  as  under  ihc  low  power,  it  is  Inick  red. 
and  is  scfiaratcd  from  the  wall  of  the  air  vesicle  by  a  distina 
interval.     Examine  the  wall.  In  which  ihe  vessel  is  somewhat  com- 
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pressed,  and  contains  but  little  blood.  Here  are  seen  more  of 
the  rounded  cells,  stained  pink,  lying  around  the  vessel,  with  a  few 
young  connective  tissue  cells  becoming  slightly  elongated  or  spindle- 
shaped.  Young  epithelial  cells  may  also  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the 
cavity.  Around  the  vessels  in  the  interlobular  septa  and  in  the 
pleura  are  small  round  cells,  whilst  on  the  surface,  in  the  deeply 
stained,  opaque,  granular  looking  lymph,  loops  of  blood-vessels  are 
frequently  to  be  distinguished  passing  from  the  vessels  of  the  pleura. 
The  vessels  in  the  peribronchial  tissue  are  engorged,  and  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  leucocytes  and  young  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

Stain  a  second  specimen  in  osmic  acid  (one-sixth  per  cent.)  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  examine  {  x  300),  when  it  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  leucocytes  are  more  or  less  fatty,  and  that  between  them  are 
fatty  granules  and  globules  all  stained  black,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
lymphatics  around  the  air  vesicles  are  marked  out  by  the  black 
stained  fatty  particles  lying  in  them. 

Stage  of  Resolution. 

187.  If  a  specimen  is  examined  during  the  stage  of  resolution,  the 
tissues  are  still  pale,  but  they  are  becoming  softer  and  more  flabby  to 
the  touch,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  soft  muco-purulent  material 
may  be  squeezed  out,  and  along  with  this  small  fatty  casts  of  the  air 
vesicles.  Harden  in  chromic  acid  or  M liner's  fluid.  Stain  a  section  in 
osmic  acid  (§  86,  p.  67),  and  mount  in  Farrant*s  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 
Low  power  {  x  50). — The  mass  in  the  air  vesicle  is  much  further 
removed  from  the  walls  than  in  grey  hepatization,  is  deeply  stained, 
and  the  black  particles  and  globules  are  especially  numerous.  The 
*^hole  section  is  granular,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  more  prominent. 

High  power  (  x  300). — The  material  in  the  air  vesicles  consists  of 
^atty  granules  and  globules,  some  of  which  are  evidently  taken  into 
the  lymphatics  around  the  air  vesicles.  The  blood-vessels  contain 
numerous  red  blood  corpuscles.  Note  that  new  epithelial  cells  cover 
the  capillary  network,  taking  the  place  of  those  which  were  shed. 
They  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  small  cubical  cells  which  have 
been  described  as  present  in  groups,  especially  at  the  angles  be- 
tween adjacent  air  vesicles.     The  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  are  much 
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more  prominent  during  this  stage  of  tht;  disease,  owing  [o  the  dis- 
tended lymphatics,  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  capillary  vessels. 
and  the  new  formation  of  epithelium. 

Other  terminations  of  pneumonia  may  be — {a.)  death  during  one  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease;  (A)  abscess  formation,  where  the 
inflammatory  condition  is  very  acute  ;  or-  (e.)  gangrene  may  occur 
where  the  blood  supply  is  rapidly  and  completely  cut  off  by  the  great 
amount  of  effusion  into  the  air  cavities.  In  this  condition  there  is 
the  characteristic  sloughy  appearance,  and  an  intensely  fcetid  odour. 


{For  description  of  Pleura,  . 


hP-  2J7.) 


188.  Pleurisy  may  be  divided  into  three  stages : — 

tsl.  Stage  of  congestion. 

2ii.  Stage  during  which  there  is  an  effusion  of  lymph  from  the 
congested  vessels  on  to  the  pleural  surface,  accompaoied 
by  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid. 

3</.  Organisation  in  lymph,  with  absorption  of  fluid,  or  softening 
and  partial  absorption  or  suppuration  of  the  exuded 
products.  Four  stages  are  usually  described,  but  for 
descriptive  purposes  the  above  classification  is  sufiicienL 

The  naked  eye  appearances  differ  considerably  in  these  three  stages, 
but  the  microscopic  changes  follow  one  another  in  regular  couise. 
Of  these  stages  examine  sections  in  the  second  and  third  only. 

In  the  first  stage  of  a  simple  pleurisy  the  vessels  of  the  superAcuU 
layer  of  the  pleura  are  distended  with  blood,  and  are  seen  tolerably 
distinctly  through  the  layer  of  endothelial  cells,  which,  however,  are 
slightly  cloudy  even  at  this  early  stage. 

During  the  second  stage  the  pleura  becomes  cloudy  and  granular, 
the  surface  is  dry,  and  on  careful  examination  a  thin  layer  of  soft 
lymph,  which  can  be  scraped  off  as  a  delicate  film  with  the  finger 
nail,  may  be  observed  covering  the  congested  surface.  Harden  a 
piece  of  the  lung  with  the  attached  pleura  in  chromic  add  (§  59, 
p.  46),  or  Muller's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44).  Stain  a  section  in  picro- 
carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77), 
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Low  power  ( x  5o).T-If  the  pleurisy  be  simple,  the  changes  are 
observed  principally  in  the  superficial  or  dense  layer  of  the  pleura. 
There  is  distention  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  even  at  this  stage  exuded 
leucocytes  are  seen  as  bright  pink  specks  around  the  turgid  blood- 
vessels. On  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  a  delicate,  almost  transparent, 
layer  of  fibrin,  with  a  few  small  pink  nuclei  scattered  through  its 
substance. 

High  power  ( x  300). — The  dots  around  the  vessels  are  pink-stained 
leucocytes  or  wandering  cells,  though  a  few  of  them  are  probably 
proliferating  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  even  thus  early.  The  trans- 
parent layer  on  the  surface  resembles  very  closely  the  material  that  was 
found  in  the  alveoli  in  red  hepatization,  the  delicate  filaments  of  fibrin 
running  in  all  directions  forming  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
are  entangled  coloured  and  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  sometimes  in 
considerable  numbers.  This  film  of  lymph  is  most  frequently  thrown 
out  on  the  endothelial  surface,  so  that  beneath  the  delicate  coagulum 
the  swollen  endothelial  cells  may  be  seen  in  profile  as  spindle-shaped 
cells  with  pink-stained  nuclei.  Sometimes,  however,  these  cells  are 
detached  by  the  exudation,  and  are  entangled  in  the  fibrinous  lymph, 
some  distance  firom  their  original  position. 

This  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  simple  pleurisy,  but 

pleurisy  is,  as  has  been  noted,  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of 

pneumonia.     In  such  a  case  it  is  found  that  the  vessels  of  the  deep 

^yer  are  congested,  and  that   numerous  leucocytes  are  collected 

Ground  them,  along  with  which  there  also  occurs  some  slight  swelling 

^f  the  bands  of  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the 

^^yer   of  exuded  fibrinous  lymph  described   below,  there  is  some 

^Jiickening  or  swelling  of  the  pleura  proper.     When  the  effusion  of 

^  iiid  takes  place  into  the  pleural  cavity,  there  is  on  the  pleural  surface 

^  thick  soft  elastic  layer,  which  presents  a  honeycombed  appearanpe, 

^€"  the  quantity  of  fluid  be  small.   Sanders  likened  this  to  the  appearance 

^^btained  when  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter  were  pressed  together 

^nd  then  separated ;  if  fluid  is  present  in  considerable  quantities,  the 

^\irface  is  smooth.     The  layer  of  lymph  may  be  stripped  off  as  a  sofl, 

easily  broken  membrane,  leaving  the  pleural  surface  perfectly  smooth. 

A  section,  hardened,  stained,  and  examined  as  before,  is  found  to 

present  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  last  specimen,  except  that 
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the  fibrinous  layer  is  considerably  thicker  and  more  granular.  It 
contains  a  greater  number  of  leucocytes,  and  st^ns  somewhat  more 
deeply,  often  of  a  peculiar  brick  red  tinge,  but  it  sli!!  retains  some  of 
its  transparency.  Around  the  vessels  there  is  a  large  number  of 
exuded  and  proliferated  corpuscles;  the  lymphatics  appear  to  be 
choked  up  by  the  fibrinous  lymph,  and,  in  a  well  stained  section, 
they  may  even  be  seen  filled  with  the  granular  looking  material. 

In  what  may  be  described  as  the  third  stage,  organisation  is  taking 
place  in  the  lymph,  which  forms  a  kind  of  scaffolding  on  or  in  which 
new  connective  tissue  is  formed,  though  there  is  no  organisation  of 
the  lymph  itself.  The  lung  is  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  chest,  as 
the  two  inflamed  surfaces  have  come  together;  a  temporary  adhesion 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  sticking  together  of  the  two  surfaces 
of  sofl  lymph  after  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  pan  of  the  exudation. 
This  may  be  readily  broken  down,  but  it  is  impossible  to  detach  the 
whole  of  the  lymph  from  the  pleural  surface,  and  at  the  points  6x)ra 
which  it  is  detached  the  surface  is  left  rough  aud  irregular,  and 
evidently  something  more  than  the  pleura  is  left  Harden  a  portion 
of  such  a  lung  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  or  chromic  acid  (g  59, 
p.  46),  stain  in  picro-carmine  (S  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant** 
solution  {§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  a  section  ( x  50).  The  section  under  consideration  was 
taken  from  a  case  in  which  there  had  been  pleurisy  of  some  standing, 
and  where  organisation  had  commenced  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the 
lymph;  the  pleura  was  extremely  thickened,  whilst  on  the  surface 
was  a  layer  of  soft  lymph,  as  described  above ;  there  is  evidence  of 
considerable  congestion  of  the  interalveolar  capillaries.  The  vessels 
in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  and  in  the  interlobular  septa  are  also 
filled  with  blood. 

Around  these  vessels  considerable  numbers  of  stained  nuclei  arc 
readily  distinguishable.  Passing  outwards,  the  pleura  is  seen  to  be 
considerably  thickened,  and  the  distinction  into  two  separate  laycn 
is  altogether  lost ;  the  deeper  part  appears  to  be  made  up  of  swollen 
fibrous  tissue,  between  which  the  blood-vessels  are  numerous,  and  are 
filled  with  coloured  blood  corpuscles,  whilst  the  superficial  part  of 
this  layer  is  composed  of  a  more  delicate  nucleated  reticular  tissue,  in 
which  may  he  seen  large  sinuses,  lining  the  walls  of  which  are  a  ftw 


coloured  blood  corpuscles ;  there  are  also  numerous  smaller  vessels, 
which  appear  as  loops  or  branching  lines,  all  of  them  having  their 


FiC.   73. — Section  of   thickened    inflained  serous  surface  (pert- 
cuditis).    Stiinetl  with  eosinaled  hxmatoxyHc  glycerine. 
0.  Network  of  Hbrinoiu  lympli  on  tlic  surtace,  with  deeply  stained 

leucocytts  in  the  meshes. 
i.  Fibrinous  lymph  in  which  or^iiiiatlon  is  commencing. 
e.  Newly  formed  vessels  (vascular  loops). 
J.  Larger  fibro-plaslic  cells. 
e-   Larger  vessel,  near  sorface  of  mnscular  wall. 
/,  Myocardium.    Nuclei  stained  by  logwood,  formed  materia]  by 

^^'^S  axes  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  surfece.  At  certain 
^*'^**its  these  vessels  appear  to  have  given  way,  for  several  masses  of 
^^en  corpuscles  lying  free  in  the  young  tissue  are  seen  near  these 
*^^'emous  spaces.     Above  this  is  a  layer  of  pink  cellular  tissue,  into 
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which  vascular  loops,  recognised  as  green  lines,  bounded  by  elo 
and  flattened  connective  tissue  cel!s,  may  be  seen  running  obliquely 
to  the  surface.  Scattered  here  and  there  are  a  few  small  brick  red 
masses,  which  are  to  be  recognised  as  remnants  of  fibrin.  Near  the 
free  surface  the  new  tissue  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  granular 
looking  fibrin.  It  tikes  on  the  picro-carraine  staining  as  a  deep 
brick  red  colour,  whilst  ver)'  little  light  is  allowed  to  make  its  way 
through.  Young  vessels  in  the  form  of  Y-shaped  lines,  or  of  more 
or  less  perfect  loops,  may  be  seen  pushing  their  way  from  the  more 
organised  layer  into  this  fibrinous  mass;  and  around  them  in  this 
position  are  small  masses  of  red  blood  corpuscles.  Between  the 
young  vessels,  and  running  along  with  them,  are  numerous  young 
connective  tissue  cells,  some  rounded,  others  elongated,  and  forming 
definite  lines.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  are  deeply  stained,  but 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  any  protoplasm  under  this 
power.  In  the  brick  red  granular  lymph,  which  is  found  near  the 
surface,  patches  of  leucocytes,  and  young  connective  tissue  cells,  are 
present  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  In  rare  cases  a  delicate 
translucent  layer  of  newly  effused  fibrinous  lymph,  like  that  already 
described  in  the  second  stage,  entangling  coloured  and  colourless 
corpuscles  in  its  meshes,  is  present. 

High  power  ( x  joo). — The  congestion  of  the  vessels  suTTOunding 
the  air  vesicles,  in  the  interlobular  septa,  in  the  peribronchial  tissue, 
and  in  the  layers  of  the  pleura,  is  now  readily  decerned.  All  the 
vessels  in  these  situations  are  distended,  and  jmcked  with  the  small 
greenish  corpuscles.  Around  these  various  vessels  the  exuded  leu- 
cocytes and  young  connective  tissue  corpuscles  are  seen  in  large 
numbers  as  pink  bodies ;  and  if  these  are  more  carefully  examined, 
say  in  one  of  the  interlobular  septa,  some  of  them  are  seen  to  be 
rounded,  others  are  oval,  and  others  again  are  becoming  more  or 
less  spindle-shaped.  Some  consist  of  nothing  but  a  deeply  stained 
nucleus,  others  have,  in  addition  to  the  nucleus,  a  surrounding  mass 
of  protoplasm,  and  in  certain  cases  this  protoplasm  is  vacuolated, 
and  the  nucleus  is  pushed  to  one  side.  Where  the  cell  is  spindle- 
shaped,  the  protoplasm  is  frequently  slightly  fibrillated. 

Examine  the  part  of  the  pleura  In  which,  under  the  low  power,  the 
large  open  sinuses  were  seen.     Here  there  is  evidently  a  cotisideiable 
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quantity  of  new  connective  tissue,  and  the  original  deep  pleural 
layer  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  presence  of  pigment  in  the 
lymphatics.  Above  this  is  a  delicate,  clear,  wavy  line  dividing  the 
deep  from  the  superficial  layer  of  the  pleura,  the  latter  of  which  is 
gradually  lost  in  the  new  or  organised  tissue.  This  is  made  up  of 
numerous  rounded,  branching  or  spindle-shaped  cells,  each  with  a 
distinct  nucleus.  Between  these  cells  is  a  variable  quantity  of 
delicate  fibrillated  stroma.  Towards  the  deeper  part  are  vessels 
with  relatively  thick,  well  organised  walls,  in  some  of  which  can  be 
discerned  a  distinct  muscular  coat,  and  an  endothelial  lining.  These 
appear  to  be  the  pre-existing  vessels  of  the  pleura,  which  in  some 
instances  are  considerably  dilated,  and  are  almost  invariably  filled 
with  coloured  corpuscles  (stained  green).  Nearer  the  surface  are 
numerous  large  rounded  or  oblong  openings,  the  walls  of  which  are 
fonned  of  one  or  several  layers  of  compressed  or  flattened  connective 
tissue  corpuscles,  or  nucleated  spindle-shaped  cells.  Some  of  these 
spaces  are  quite  empty,  but  others  contain  coloured  blood  corpuscles, 
as  already  seen  under  the  low  power. 

Lastly,  observe  a  number  of  small  capillary  channels  in  the  con- 
nective tissue.     These  small  vessels  are  of  the  very  simplest  structure. 
The  lumen  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  single  row  of  elongated 
spindle-shaped   cells,   and  they  may   be   seen  running  in   various 
directions ;  but  the  majority  of  them  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  though  from  the  number  of  transverse  branches  it  is  evident 
that  these  capillaries  are  really  in  the  form  of  loops,  with  the  con- 
vexity of  the  loop  towards  the  surface.     Between  the  double  row  of 
cells  a  single  row  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles  is  discernible.     These 
capillary  loops  (Fig.  74)  are  in  structure  very  much  like  the  vessels 
running  in  the  substance  of  a  sarcoma,  and  as  in  that  tumour,  so  here, 
tlie  blood  has  made  its  way  from  the  capillary  into  the  surrounding 
tissue,  in  some  cases  the  delicate  vascular  wall  having  yielded  to 
veiy  slight  sudden  increase  of  blood  pressure.     In  this  specimen  small 
extravasations  have  occurred  at  the  superficial  surface  of  this  layer. 

Under  this  power,  too,  examine  the  lines  of  spindle-shaped  connec- 
^^^  tissue  cells,  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  set  passing  at  right  angles 
^^  tlie  surface,  principally  in  double  rows.  These  rows  are  frequently 
^^Parated  by  lines  of  green  discs,  or  coloured  blood  corpuscles,  so  that 
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these  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cells  of  which  the  walls  of  the  yotmg 
blood-vessels  running  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  are  built  up.     The 


Fig.  74.— Loops  or  blood-vessels  in  orgBnisiDg  tissue  on  a  len 
surface.     Seclioa  stained  with  picro-cairnine.     ( «  300.} 
I'./.     Loops  of  vessels  fully  formed,  the  slruclure  of  which  ii  n 

readily  observed. 
(,i.      Double  rows  of  spindle.1h3.ped  cunnective  tissue  mIIs,  fn 
which  the  embryonic  vessels  are  formed.     Most  of  Ihi 
e  arranged  with  Iheir  long  axes  al  right  angle* 


the  SI 

Large  cells  met  with  in  all  gnnulilion  ti 
connective  tissue  cetU, 
[.  Small  round  cells  or  lencocyfev 


le  derived  fi 


cells  of  the  second  set  are  placed  with  their  long  axes  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  surface ;  they  are  spindle-shaped  also,  and  have  lyii^ 
between  them  a  clear  pink  homogeneous  material,  which  as  a  rule 
presents  but  little  trace  of  fibrillation.  Passing  towards  the  free  sur- 
face, the  lymph  becomes  more  noticeable,  and  is  seen  as  the  large 
brick  red  granular  masses,  in  which  are  a  few  vessels  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  more  or  less  rounded  cells.  In  this  part  of  the  lymph  the 
organisation  is  al  its  very  earliest  stage.     The  walls  of  the  vessels  arc 
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of  purely  embr>-onic  type,  and  are  formed  of  cells — some  of  them  a 
little  flattened — laid  end  to  end,  between  which  are  the  rows  of  red 
blood  corpuscles.  In  some  parts  of  the  section  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish any  wall  to  the  vessel ;  the  blood  corpuscles  appear  to  be 
simply  pushing  their  way  into  the  fibrin,  but  some  of  the  sections  of 
vessels  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are  frequently  surrounded  by 
both  leucocytes  and  young  connective  tissue  corpuscles  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Near  the  surface  the  connective  tissue  cells  arc  not 
only  embryonic,  but  they  are  also  scarce.  On  tlie  surface  of  the  brick 
red  granular  mass  there  is  frequently  a  layer  of  lymph  of  very  recent 
formation,  which  consists  of  a  network  of  fibrin  similar  to  that 
described  as  present  in  the  air  vesicles  during  the  stage  of  red  hepa- 
tization in  acute  pneumonia.  Entangled  in  this  network  are  a  few 
white  blood  corpuscles,  not  nearly  so  many  as  are  foimd  in  the  air 
vesicles  ;  there  are  also  numerous  red  blood  corpuscles.  This  layer 
has  already  been  described  as  occurring  in  a  recent  pleurisy,  so  that  it 
has  probably  been  exuded  some  considerable  time  after  the  layer  in 
which  organisation  is  so  far  advanced. 


Bronchial  Catarrh,  or  Acute  Bronchitis. 

I,  This  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  measles,  whooping- 
cotigh,  &c.     As  an  uncomplicated  disease,  acute  bronchitis  seldom 

;  into  the  hands  of  the  pathologist.  In  acute  bronchitis  the 
lung  is  congested,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes  the 
assumes  a  bright  red  colour.  In  the  bronchi  there  is  a 
"yellow  muco-purulcnt  fluid  which  cavers  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  can  be  pressed  out  in  the  form  of  a  tough  tenacious 
pellet  "—(Hamilton).'  The  adventitia  of  the  bronchus  is  greyish  white, 
whilst  the  mucous  membrane  is  intensely  injected,  as  is  readily  seen 
when  the  tenacious  mucus  is  removed.  The  smaller  bronchi  are 
ap^aiently  in  a  similar  condition,  and  may  he  filled  with  the  muco- 
purulent secretioa 

Harden  a  piece  of  lung  with  several  of  the  brger  bronchi  in  it  in 
MuUei's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  and  a  second  in  chromic  acid  (§  59,  p.  46), 
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and  an  extremely  thin  section  in  chromate  of  ammonia  (§  6i,  p.  47), 
cut  sections  (g  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55), 
and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (S  106,  p.  77),  Another  section 
should  be  stained  in  logwood  (§  jS,  p.  59},  and  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam  (g  108,  p,  78). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  a  section  of  a  bronchus  (  «  50),  and 
note  that  next  the  Itimen  there  is  a  layer,  consisting  principally  of 
small  round  cells,  with  here  and  there  one  rather  more  elongated, 
generally  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Beneath  this  is  the  basement  membrane,  which  is  enormously 
swollen,  and  is  hyaline  and  redematous.  Immediately  beneath  this, 
and  apparently  pushing  their  way  for  some  distance  into  the  base- 
ment membrane,  are  numerous  distended  blood-vessels,  which  lie 
principally  in  the  inner  fibrous  coat  of  the  bronchus,  Around  the 
vessels,  and  separating  the  fibrous  laminK,  are  numerous  corpuscles, 
recognised  under  this  power  as  deeply  stained  {pink)  granules.  They 
are  especially  numerous  around  the  vessels,  but  are  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  inner  fibrous  layer.  In  the  same 
way  the  muscular  coat  may  contain  a  few  of  these  cells,  and  the  outer 
fibrous  coat  often,  though  not  invariably,  appears  more  cellular.  This 
peribronchitis  is  usually  not  a  very  marked  feature  in  the  acute  form 
of  the  disease.  The  catarrhal  changes  are  the  most  prominent,  and 
as  this  is  perhaps  the  best  position  in  which  to  obsen^e  them,  a  short 
retumh  of  the  process  may  be  given. 

For  such  an  examination  the  high  power  (  x  300)  must  be  used. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  inner  fibrous  coat  are  distended,  as  already  seen,  push- 
ing in  the  basement  membrane  towards  the  himen  of  the  tubule.  In 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours  the  basement  membrane  becomes 
swollen  and  uidematous,  and  this  change  is  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  a  separation  of  the  ciliated  and  columnar  epithehum, 
which  may,  on  microscopic  examination,  be  found  in  the  frothy 
expectoration.  After  this  the  cells  do  not  again  become  columnar 
until  the  mucous  membrane  returns  to  the  healthy  condition.  Along 
with  the  above  there  are  marked  changes  in  the  mucous  glands,  the 
cells  of  which  first  undergo  cloudy  swelling,  and  then  secrete  mucus 
more  actively,  so  that  the  clear  goblet-like  cells  are  very  numerous. 
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and  in  the  centre  of  the  gland  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
gnmular  material.  After  a  few  days  the  typical  catarrhal  condition 
is  reached,  Debove's  layer  of  flattened  cells  is  seen  lying  on  the 
swollen  basement  membrane,  whilst  above  these  flattened  cells  are 
numerous  rounded  or  peg-top  shaped  cells,  which  are  evidently 
derived  by  proliferation  from  the  cells  of  Debove's  layer.  As  these 
cells  become  detached,  they,  along  with  the  mucus  from  the  active 
glands,  constitute  the  muco-purulent  discharge,  the  greyish  parts 
being  composed  of  mucus,  the  yellow  or  purulent  material  being 
composed  of  the  separated  round  cells.  I'he  changes  in  the  inner 
fibrous  coat  are  chielly  around  the  blood-vessels,  which  are  distended, 
and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  leucocytes  and  young  connective 
tissue  corpuscles,  which  take  on  carmine  and  logwood  staining  very 
readily.  Extending  into  the  muscular  coat  are  similar  masses  of 
Toond  deeply  stained  cells,  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these  cells,  as 
I  result  of  inflamtnation,  that  the  weakening  of  the  muscular  coat  is 
due ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  blood-vessels,  as  soon  as  the  muscular  coat 


'%  involved,  there  is  dilatation  of  the  bronchu        d  b 

The   outer    fibrous   coat   is   usually    involved  ly  h 

becomes  more  chronic,  when  there  is  extrem        II  ! 

In  the  medium  sized  bronchi  the  changes  are  m  h   h 

that  [here  are  no  mucous  glands  present,  and  co  q     n  !) 
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Chronic  Bronchitis. 

190.  Chronic  bronchitis  usually  occurs  in  older  people  who  have 
been  subject  to  the  more  acute  form  of  the  disease  during  earlier  life. 
On  examining  a  lung  from  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis,  the  most 
marked  feature  is  emphysema,  the  air  cavities  of  the  free  margins  of 
the  lungs  are  very  much  distended,  and  the  othtr  characters  of  this 
condition  are  recognised. — (See  Emphysema,  g  193,  p.  afii.)  On 
squeezing  the  cut  surface,  a  i[uantity  of  muco-purulent  discharge  is 
expelled  from  the  bronchi,  which,  on  examinarion  under  the  micro- 
scope, is  found  to  be  composed  principally  of  small  round  cells.  Slit 
open  a  bronchus,  and  note  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  deeply 
congested,  is  usually  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  e.\cept  that  it  is 
thrown  Into  longitudinal  folds,  it  is  snnootli  and  glistening  in  appear- 
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ance.  The  smaller  bronchi  are  usually  dilated,  and  stand  out  more 
prominently  than  normal. 

Under  the  low  power  (  x  50),  note  that  the  bronchial  wall  is 
greatly  thickened  and  extremely  granular,  especially  around  the  dis- 
tended blood-vessels,  the  cartilages  are  not  so  prominent  as  in  the 
normal  bronchus,  and  the  muscular  coat  is  almost  obscured.  Lining 
the  bronchus  is  a  layer  of  rounded  or  peg-top  shaped,  seldom 
columnar,  cells. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300),  examine  first  the  epithelial  cells 
lining  the  walls  of  the  bronchus.  These  consist  simply  of  rounded  or 
incompletely  developed  columnar  celJs,  and  are  verj'  similar  to  those 
met  with  in  the  later  stages  of  the  acute  form.  The  basement  mem- 
brane is  swollen  and  homogeneous,  whilst  its  under  surface  is  re- 
cessed at  points  by  the  pushing  in  of  the  vessels  of  the  iimer  fibrous 
coat.  These  vessels,  however,  never  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
basement  membrane.  The  small  round  cells  in  the  inner  fibrouscoat 
vary  slightly  in  size ;  the  smaller  ones  are  simply  exuded  leucocytes, 
whilst  the  larger  ones  are  derived  from  proliferation  of  the  connective 
tissue  cells.  These  do  not  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  basement  mem- 
brane, though  a  few  may  be  found  around  the  vessels  in  its  deeper 
part.  The  cartilages  are  shrivelled  and  atrophied,  as  are  also  the 
muscular  fibres  ;  they  are  evidently  undergoing  atrophic  changes,  due 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  deeply  stained  round  cells. 

In  the  outer  fibrous  coat,  and  extending  along  the  lines  of  the 
interalveolar,  and  even  the  interlobular  septa,  there  is  a  similar  new 
cell  formation  extending  around  the  bronchi  for  some  distance  in 
this  way,  giving  rise  to  a  kind  of  interstitial  pneumonia.  These 
changes  are  most  marked  along  the  lines  of  the  bronchial  vessels  and 
lymphatics,  extending  from  them  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues. 

Capillarv  Bronchitis. 

191,  This  is  usually  met  with  in  broncho-pneumonia,  and  is  fre- 
quently a  result  of  the  more  acute  form  of  inflammation,  probably 
not  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process,  but  rather  by  the 
application  of  the  catarrhal  products  directly  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  by  the  formation  of  a  small  plug  of  section  in  the  bronchus; 
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or,  more  probable  still,  it  only  occurs  in  connection  with  the  broncho- 
pneunionic  process.  The  changes  are  really  those  of  bronchitis, 
peribronchitis,  and  catarrhal  pneumonia,  accumulation  of  catanhal 
cells  in  the  bronchi,  proliferation  of  the  epithelium,  swelling  of  the 
basement  membrane,  dilatation  of  the  bronchus,  peribronchial  small 
cell  infiltration,  which  infiltration  extends  to  the  interalveolar  septa. 
This  process  is  so  closely  related  to  broncbo-pneumonia,  that  the  other 
changes  may  be  best  studied  under  tiiat  head. 

Emphvsema  ok  the  Lung. 

192.  As  seen  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  in  old  persons,  emphysema 
IS  said  to  be  atrophous,  whilst  the  enaphysema  met  with  in  broncho- 
pneumonia along  with  collapse  of  patches  of  lung  tissue  is  spoken 
of  as  compensatory  emphysema.  Or  it  may  be  differently  classified: 
— (l.)  vesicular  emphysema,  in  which  there  is  simply  dilatation  of 
ihe  larger  air  cavities ;  and  (2.)  interstitial  emphysema,  in  which  the 
lir  has  passed  from  the  proper  cavities  into  the  surrounding  or 
intetstitial  tissue.  Of  the  latter  form  it  is  necessary  to  say  little, 
except  that  to  the  naked  eye  the  change  is  observed  along  the  lines 
of  the  interlobular  septa,  in  which  a  number  of  small  air-filled  spaces 
make  their  appearance.  These  small  spaces  are  never  of  any  great 
siie,  but  groups  of  them  form  beaded  Unes  running  from  the  free 
ma^ns  of  the  lung  for  some  distance  under  the  pleura,  or  even 
between  individual  lobules.  This  form  appears  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  vesicular  process,  or  it  may  be  due  to  rupture  of  air  vesicles,  or  of 
a  wound  in  the  larger  air  passages  or  in  the  pleura,  &c. 


Vesicular  Emphysema. 

193.  This  is  usually  met  with  where  there  is  altered  nutrition  of 
the  lung  tissue,  so  that  the  air  cavities  are  more  easily  dilated.  It  is 
therefore  specially  common  in  chronic  wasting  diseases,  in  chronic 
lead  poisoning,  and  in  old  ptople.  In  addition  to  these  predisposing 
causes,  however,  there  must  be  a  direct  or  exciting  cause,  as  the 
coughing  in  the  case  of  old  people  who  suffer  from  chronic  bronchitis, 
or  in  the  case  of  children  (where   coughing  is  the  chief  cause)  in 
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whooping-cough,  where  there  is  forced  expiration,  with  closure  of  the 
glottis  duiing  coughing.  This,  when  continued  for  some  lime,  gives 
rise  to  the  emphysematous  condition.  The  causes  are,  then,  long 
continued  and  often  repealed  high  pressure  in  the  air  cavities,  accom- 
panied by  weakening  of  the  walls  of  cavities  by  impaired  nutrition. 

Niik€d  eye  chariuters.- — On  opening  the  chest  cavity  the  lungs  are 
found  to  be  considerably  more  voluminous  than  normal,  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  lung  extending  much  further  than  they  usually  do— in 
some  cases  overlapping — when  the  sternum  is  removed.  The  oigan 
is  light,  and  may  weigh  several  ounces  less  tlian  a  healthy  lung.  The 
whole  of  the  outer  surface  appears  deep  in  colour,  except  near  the 
apex,  down  the  anterior  margins,  and  around  the  margin  at  the  base, 
where  there  is  a  greyish  pink  colour.  At  these  points  the  outlines  of 
the  lobules  are  not  so  distinctly  visible,  but  when  made  out  they  show 
that  the  lobules  are  considerably  increased  in  size.  There  is  great 
distention  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  what  are  called  emphysematous  bullae 
are  formed.  In  the  bulife  the  tissue  appears  to  be  light  and  spongy, 
and  feels  almost  like  a  mass  of  feathers  in  a  silk  bag.  Squeeze  the 
dilated  portion,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  air  can  be  driven  from 
one  point  to  another  along  the  margin  of  the  lung ;  and  if  a  single 
incision  is  made,  the  air  in  the  whole  of  ihe  emphysematous  portion 
may  be  driven  out  at  the  one  opening.  The  tissue  "  cuts "  with  a 
peculiar  gritty  or  harsh  feeling,  and  to  the  touch  the  cut  surface  is 
harsh  and  dry.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  non-emphysemataus 
part  of  the  section  there  is  more  blood  than  one  meets  with  in  the 
healthy  lung.  On  examining  the  cut  buUffi  they  are  found  to  consist 
of  large  cavities,  across  which  run  thin  non-vascular  trabecule,  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  interalveolar  septa.  No  blood  ooecs  from 
the  section  where  the  bullie  are  well  marked  ;  on  squeezing  the  lung 
a  yellow  catarrhal  fluid  exudes  from  the  bronchi,  as  in  this  condition 
there  is  bronchitis  usually  of  old  standing. 

With  a  piece  of  string  tie  one  of  the  emphysematous  bulife  limily, 
so  as  lo  keep  in  the  air.  Remove  the  mass  below  the  constricted 
portion.  To  the  string  attach  a  weight  sufficient  to  sink  the  mass. 
Place  in  MuUer's  fluid  {g  55,  p.  44)  or  cJiromic  acid  (.§  59.  p.  46),  cut 
sections  (g  70,  p.  50),  stain  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p,  55),  and  mount 
in  Farrant's  solution  (S  106,  p.  77). 
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Under  the  low  power  ( x  50)  all  the  changes  are  seen  to  be  most 
marked  immediately  under  the  pleura.     Instead  of  the  angular  and 
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Fig.  75. — Series  of  diagrams  illustrating  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  emphysema. 

(i.)  a.       Normal  air  vesicles  through  which  a  series  of  imaginary 
sections  are  made  at  right  angles  to  the  wall. 
b.       Air  vesicles  flattened  out,  and  sections  therefore  pass 
obliquely  through  their  walls. 
(2.)  a.       Sections  of  capillaries  in  normal  lung. 

b.        Sections  of  compressed  capillaries   in  emphysematous 
lung.     The  pressure  is  due  to  the  flattening  out  of  the 
air  vesicles, 
(i*)  ^'A    E)ilated  alveolar  passage. 

Infundibula,  terminal,  /./.,  and  lateral,  /.i.,  dilated;  air 
vesicles  flattened. 
/.«*.  Terminal,  and  /.i*.  lateral  infundibula  of  other  alveolar 
passages  into  which  ruptures,  indicated  by  double 
arrows,  take  place;  between  Li,  and  /.i.,  infundibula 
of  the  same  alveolar  passage,  rupture  may  also  occur. 
t,ble.  Terminal  bronchiole. 
<ud.,  a.d,y  a.d.  Alveolar  ducts. 

Hypertrophied  muscular  tissue  at  mouths  of  infundibula, 
&c.,  is  mdicated  by  shading. 

polygonal  openings  of  air  cells,  the  openings  are  round,  and  are  some- 
what increased  in  transverse  diameter.     It  will  be  noted,  however, 
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that  these  rounded  openings  are  much  fewer  in  number  ihan  are  the 
polygonai  openings  in  the  healthy  lung.  In  place  of  a  number  of 
them,  there  are  large  irregular  openings,  usually  surrounded  by  cup- 
shaped  depressions.  In  a  favourable  section  ihe  capillary  blood- 
vessels are  seen  to  form  a  networlc,  with  wider  meshes  than  iu  the 
normal  lung,  and  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  vessel  is  not  so  greaL 
The  vessels  are  apparently  stretched  over  an  expanded  surface. 
Although  there  is  evidently  dilatation,  and  probably  thinning  of  the 
walls,  the  thinning  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  for  the  sections  of  the 
walls  between  the  individual  cavities  are  sometimes  even  broader  than 
in  the  normal  lung.  This  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows : — In 
emphysema  the  individual  air  cells  are  not  distended ;  there  is  rather 
a  distention  of  the  infundibula  and  the  alveolar  passages,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  distention,  a  flallening  out  of  the  air  vesicles  which 
form  iheir  walls,  and  the  greater  the  distention  of  the  larger  carities 
the  more  marked  becomes  the  flattening  of  the  air  vesicles,  the  walls 
of  which  also  become  considerably  stretched.  Consequently,  if  the 
normal  air  vesicle  be  imagined  as  represented  by  a  cup  with  a 
thickened  rim,  the  embryonic  epithelial  cells,  &c.  at  the  edge  of  the 
cup  forming  tiiis  rim,  the  flattened  out  emphysematous  air  vesicle 
may  be  compared  to  a  saucer,  also  with  a  thickened  riro.  If  the  cup 
be  cut  down  in  transverse  sections,  a  considerable  number — say  eight 
or  ten — are  cut  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  septa,  and  therefore  in  a 
direction  showing  least  thickness  of  ihe  wall.  In  cutdng  down  the 
saucer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  sections  must  be  fewer — 
only  two  or  three — and  each  section  passes  obliquely  through  the 
wall,  which  consequently  appears  thicker,  though  it  may  actually  be 
thinned,  and  the  relative,  but  not  the  absolute,  number  of  sections 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  concavities  will  be  increased.  Hence 
the  apparent  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  spaces  and  the  numbera  of 
membranous  patches  over  which  the  capillary  vessels  are  stretched, 
ll  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  section  was  made  into  the  lung 
there  was  in  the  emphysematous  portion  no  exudation  of  blood,  even 
on  pressure — this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pressure  on  and 
stretching  of  the  vessels  over  an  increased  area  frequently  bring  about 
their  occlusion.  By  this  fact,  too,  is  the  absence  of  hEemorrhage  after 
rupture  of  th^  septa  during  life  accounted  for.     The  breaking  dovD 
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of  the  septa  does  not  take  place  irregularly,  but  follows  a  regular  plan. 
The  septa,  between  individual  air  cells  never  give  way,  ihey  are  simply 
stretched  out ;  but  the  septa  between  adjacent  infundibula  of  the  same 
■heolar  system,  or  between  infundibula  of  adjacent  alveoLir  systems, 
may  be  broken  down.  These  changes  will  perhaps  be  better  under- 
Hood  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 

Under  the  high  power  all  the  above  appearances  should  be 
verified,  and  in  addition  there  are  a  few  fibres  of  muscular  tissue  to 
be  observed  around  the  openings  of  the  infundibula.  In  emphysema 
fliese  are  more  distinctly  seen  than  In  the  normal  lung,  as  they  are 
loniewhal  hypertrophied.  Besides  the  changes  in  the  walls  already 
noted,  there  are  marked  changes  in  the  epithelium  lining  the  air 
resicles.  It  is  granular  and  atrophied,  and  is  evidently  undei^oing 
filtty  degeneration.  {Stain  a  section  in  ostnic  acid,  g  86,  p.  67.) 
These  atrophic  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  constriction  of  the 
capillarj'  blood-vessels— the  greater  the  constriction,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
Another  change  brought  about  by  the  obliteration  of  the  capillaries 
is  thickening  of  the  walls,  and  even  atheroma  of  the  larger  branches 
ofthe  pulmonary  artery.     (See  §  153,  p.  165). 

In  this  condition  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  usually  dilated,  and 
llso  somewhat  hypertrophied. 

COLLAI^K   OF   THE    LUNG. 

194.  This  is  met  with  under  three  or  four  different  conditions. 

(i.)  It  may  be  met  with  in  patients  who,  before  death,  have  been 
ertremely  exhausted,  and  where  there  has  not  been  sufficient  strength 
left  to  enable  the  patient  to  take  a  full  inspiration.  In  such  cases  the 
collapse  is  in  the  lower  and  posterior,  or  least  moveable,  portions  of 
the  lung.  The  tissue  has  a  firm  and  fleshy  feeling,  is  n  on -vesicular, 
and  sinks  in  water.  In  this  form  there  is  usually  congestion  of  the 
tollapsed  and  surrounding  parts. 

(a.)  In  weakly  new-bom  children  there  is  a  similar  condition, 
known  as  atelatasis,  where  the  collapse  occurs  in  conoidal  patches  of 
one  or  more  lobules  at  the  periphery,  especially  near  the  root  and  at 
the  base  of  the  lung.     The  collapsed  patches  in  such  a  condition  are 


\ 


of  a  bluish  ( 
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;  colour,  and  the  tissue  is  so  solid  that  it  sinks 


(3.)  W'here  there  is  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleura)  cavity,  as 
in  pleurisy,  there  may  be  collapse  of  the  whole  lung,  This  may  dis- 
appear if  the  fluid  is  absorbed ;  but  where  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
thickening  of  the  pleura,  and  organisation  is  taking  place  in  the 
lymph,  the  lung  may  be  bound  down  to  the  posterointernal  wall  of 
the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  collapse  remains.  The  lung  is  anemic, 
though  it  may  be  somewhat  uedematous. 

(4.)  Collapse  may  also  be  due  to  a  wound  in  the  chest  wall  in 
which  the  visceral  pleura  is  involved.  Here  the  lung  is  first  con- 
gested and  solid,  but  after  3  lime  it  may  become  more  anaemic  than 
the  other  lung,  which,  however,  in  such  circumstances,  has  a  tendency 
to  become  congested  and  even  emphysematous. 

In  all  the  above  forms  the  tissue  feels  firm  and  fleshy,  there  is  no 
irepilation,  and  no  air  can  be  squeezed  out  on  pressure j  a  part  of 
the  solid  lung  will  sink  in  water,  and  though  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
collapse  the  iimg  is  congested,  in  the  later  stages  it  becomes  anaemic, 
as  its  function  is  in  abeyance. 

{5.)  Lobular^  collapse  takes  place  in  broncho-pneumonia,  uadcT 
which  heading  it  is  described  as  leaden  looking  patches,  each  con* 
sisting  of  a  lobule,  or  of  a  group  of  lobules,  frequently  depreised 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  lung.  This  form  of  collapse  is 
usually  determined  by  a  plug  of  mucus  which  acts  as  a  ball  valve, 
allowing  air  to  pass  out,  but  falHng  back  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
smaller  openings  at  the  bifurcation  of  a  bronchus  whenever  air  enters 
the  lung.  It  is  accompanied  by  congestion  of  the  capillary  vesscb 
of  the  collapsed  parts,  and  by  emphysema  of  the  lobuk  supplied  by 
the  corresponding  smaller  branch  of  the  bronchus,  which  is  not 
plugged.  It  is  usually  situated  at  the  base  and  posterior  border  of 
the  lung,  or  along  the  free  margins,  but  such  depressed  patches  oiay 
be  present  at  almost  any  part  of  the  surface. 


Catai 


.  Pneumonia. 


195.  Synonyms,  "Broncho"  Pneumonia,  "lobular"  Pneumonia. 

This  condition,  in  its  simplest  and  most  tj'pical  forms,  is  met  with 

in  children  who  have  suffered  from  capillary  bronchitis  during  the 
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course  of  some  of  the  exanthematous  fevers  or  whooping-cough.     It 

is  also  met  with  in  hypostatic  pneumonias,  where  the  contents  of  the 

alveoli  are  to  a  great  extent  catarrhal,  though  the  distribution  of  the 

process  is  lobar,  not  lobular.     If  a  lobular  catarrhal  lung  is  examined 

during  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 

seldom  any  extensive  pleurisy,  in  which  respect  this  form  differs  from 

the  lobar  form,  in  which  pleurisy  is  a  well-marked  feature.     On  the 

surface  of  the  lung,   which  usually  appears   somewhat  congested, 

^ure    seen    a    number  of  firm,   solid    purple    patches,    varying  in 

ciiameter  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch.     These  are  angular, 

£Uid  are  frequently  retracted  slightly  below  the  surrounding  surface 

^collapsed  lobules).     In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  number  of 

'patches  of  similar  appearance  and  consistence,  which  usually  project 

l)eyond  the  surrounding  surface  (the  pneumonic  patches).     Around 

^^ch  of  them  the  interlobular  septa  may  be  distinguished;  the  lobules 

mn  the  immediate  neighbourhood  appear  to  be  distended  with  air, 

<amd  in  some  instances  there  is  marked  emphysema.     On  section, 

^e  lung  is  found  to  be  congested   throughout;  the  small  angular 

X)atches  coincide  in  extent  with  the  lobules,  and  near  the  surface  they 

-are  of  a  pyramidal  shape ;  the  solid  patches  are  not  very  sharply 

'defined  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  are  smooth  and  non-vesicular, 

smd  very  little  fluid  can  be  squeezed  from  them ;  the  walls  of  the 

surrounding  dilated   air  vesicles   evidently  contain  a  considerable 

-junount  of  blood,  as  the  tissue  presents  a  very  congested  appearance 

to  the  naked  eye,  and  both  blood  and  air  may  be  squeezed  out  from 

these  vesicles  in  considerable  quantities. 

Either  during  this  stage,  or  more  frequently  during  the  next,  the 
solidified  and  purple  pneumonic  patches  may  run  together,  and  so 
form  a  solid  mass,  involving  a  considerable  part  of  a  lobe  of  the 
lung.  A  careful  examination  in  such  a  case  is  necessary  to  enable 
one  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  condition  of  acute  or  croupous  pneumonia. 
If  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  broncho-pneumonia  the  solid 
mass  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  solid  patches,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  outline  is  likely  to  be  irregular  (as  is  the  case),  the 
diagnosis  becomes  comparatively  easy.  In  addition  to  this  irregu- 
larity of  the  outline,  there  are  usually  a  number  of  lobules  and  smaller 
patches  which  have  as  yet  not  become  fused  to  the  main  mass. 
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Examine  the  bronchi  in  this  lung,  and  note  that  the  larger  ones  are 
deeply  congested,  whilst  in  the  smaller  ones  there  are  marked  evi- 
dences of  acute  catarrh,  and  on  squeezing  the  lung  a  quantity  of  muco- 
purulent material  is  pressed  out  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  Between  the 
solid  looking  patches,  which  are  not  granular,  the  lung  tissue,  though 
usually  deeply  congested  and  emphysematous,  is  otherwise  norinaL 

Harden  a  piece  of  this  lung  in  Muller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44)  or  chromic 
acid  (g  59,  p.  46).  Stain  a  section  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and 
mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (%  106,  p.  77). 

Under  a  low  power  ( x  50)  examine  a  single  lobule  It)  which 
the  catarrhal  pneumonic  process  has  been  detected  with  the  naked 
eye.  In  the  centre  of  the  lobule  is  the  small  bronchus,  recognised  as 
a  large  rounded  tube,  with  thickened  granular  looking  walls.  In  this 
tube  there  are  usually  a  number  of  small  cells,  which  are  seen  under 
this  power  as  small  granules.  Near  the  bronchus  runs  the  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  known  by  the  thickness  of  the  adventitia  and 
the  quantity  of  pigment  deposited  in  its  lymph  spaces. 

Immediately  around  the  bronchus  the  air  vesicles  are  filled  with  a  I 
mass  of  delicate  fibrils  and  cells,  a  mass  which,  compared  with  the 
exudation  in  the  red  hepatization  stage  of  croupous  pneumonia, 
differs  only  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  greater  number  of  cells.  It 
remains  semi-transparent  when  stained  with  picro-carmine,  and  Gib  up 
completely  the  alveolar  cavity.  Where  this  process  is  not  of  long 
standing  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  thickened  from  distention  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  a  number  of  larger  cells  are  usually  found  situated 
near  the  wall  of  the  air  vesicle.  The  fibrinous  exudation  above 
described  is  confined  to  a  very  small  area  immediately  around  the 
bronchioles  and  the  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Outside  this 
zone  the  air  vesicles  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  catarrhal  cells — cells  of 
considerable  size,  and  with  little  or  no  fibrin  between  them.  TTiesc, 
or  their  nuclei,  are  deeply  stained,  and  in  this  area  the  tissue  is  not 
nearly  so  transparent  as  in  the  central  eone.  Here,  too,  the  capil- 
laries in  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  are  distended.  The  catarrhsl 
change  may  extend  to  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  but  in  many  cases 
there  is  an  outer  zone  in  which  there  is  merely  congestion  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  accompanied  by  slight  proliferation  or  detachment  of 
some  of  the  alveolar  epithelial  cells. 


L 


Fig.  76.^Scclioti  of  lung ;  wiairhal  pneumoni«.     Slained  with 
logwoiid.     1 V  50. 1 
01  Section  of  small  bronchus  with  infillrattd  woils,  proliferating 

epithelium  well  seen. 
i.  Air  vesicle  RUed  with  catarrhal  cells,  wall  of  vesicle  thiclcened, 

and  epitheiium  very  prominent. 
e.   Iniillntted  interlobular  septum,  in  which  are  distended  blood- 

The  cnlarrlial  proliferation  h  well  marked  in  the  whole  of  the 

**i«rably  distended,  whilst  aroutid  the  vessels  stnall  cells  are  frequently 
;n.  The  deep  layer  of  the  pleura  is  in  a  similar  condition,  and  in 
small  greenish  patches  (composed  of  red  blood  corpuscles)  are 

"^^^^^n.     These  are  small  hjetnorrhages. 

"The  bronchi  are  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of  inflammation. — (See 

^>"onchitis,  5  189,  tise^.,  p.  257.) 

Under  a  high  power  {  x  300),  first  examine    the  plug  of  muco- 

^^***rulent  material  in  the  lumen  of  the  bronchus.     It  is  composed 

^*incipally  of  small  purulent  looking  cells,  and  on  the  addition  of 
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acetic  acid  to  the  section,  several  small  nuclei  appear  in  each  cell. 
The  ejjithelium  of  the  bronchus  is  proliferating,  and  is  frequently 
seen  only  as  a  layer  of  irregular  or  flattened  cells  lying  on  the  base- 
ment meinbrane ;  beneath  this  the  vessels  of  the  bronchia]  mucous 
membrane  are  distended,  and  around  them  and  in  the  peribronchial 
tissue  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  small  round  pink- 
stained  cells.  This  condition  of  infiltration  of  the  walls  with  small 
round  ceils  extends  down  to  Ihe  minute  bronchioles,  the  walls  of 
which  are  in  many  cases  extremely  thickened. 

The  air  vesicles  in  the  central  zone  are  filled  with  a  more  or  less 
fibrinous  exudation,     It  is  composed  of  clear  unstained  strands  of  < 
fibrin  similar  to  those  described  in  croupous  pneumonia  (§  185,  p.  145), 
Along  with  this  are  numerous  corpuscles,  which  differ  considerably 
in  si/e.     (1.)  Small  round  corpuscles  with  a  double  oudine,  stained 


Fig.  77,— Catarrhal  pneumonia  ;  drawing  of  air  vesicle.     Sl^neJ' 
with  picro-carminc.     (»  300.) 

a.  Ptolifcraline  epiihciinJ  cells  siiU  atiached  to  the  mleiaJveoIaf 

sopU. 

b.  Pear-shaped  cell  held  in  position  by  a  peduncle. 

.-.  Mass  of  catanrhal  cells,  lying  free  in  the  alveolus,  Smallu 
groups  in  the  adjacent  alveoli.  These  Isi^  epiibclial  cells 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  small  cells  seen  in  the  exudation 
in  acute  pneumonia. 

green  with  pi cro- carmine— red  blood  corpuscles ;  (a.)  Granular  « 
pusctes  a  little  lai^er  than  the  above,  stained  pink  with  picro- 
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— colourless  blood  corpuscles ;  and  (j.)  The  third  form  of  corpuscle 
is  found  in  greatest  numbers  towards  the  periphery  of  the  mass  of 
exudation.  It  is  usually  very  much  larger  (two  to  six  times)  than 
either  of  the  preceding  forms,  and  is  recognised  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  usually  one  or  several  well-marked  and  deeply  stained  nuclei. 
The  cell  is  rounded  or  oval,  and  is  composed  of  delicately  stained 
granular  protoplasm,  in  which  the  nuclei  stand  out  as  deeply  stained 
bodies.  The  nuclei  vary  considerably  in  size,  even  in  the  same  cell. 
Though  roost  of  the  large  cells  are  lying  free  near  the  edge  of  the 
ilveolus,  some  of  them  may  be  seen  still  adherent  to  the  wall,  and 
these  seem  to  be  in  a  stale  of  active  proliferation,  some  of  the  cells 
being  still  attached  to  the  parent  cells  by  bands  of  protoplasm  only, 
which  act  as  peduncles  until  the  cells  are  set  free.  The  ovoid  cells 
we  all  derived  from  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alveoli  by  this  process 
fS  proliferation.  It  is  a  catarrhal  proliferation  of  the  epithelium 
&iing  the  air  vesicles. 

In  the  zone  outside  the  above  the  air  vesicles  contain  only  the 
cellular  elements  with  a  small  quantity  of  granular  matrix  (mucin,  &c). 
Here  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles  and  the  fibrin  appear  to  be 
sbsenL  The  cells  are  almost  entirely  catarrhal,  and  their  characters, 
is  described  above,  are  much  more  readily  discerned.  On  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  the  mucin  between  the  cells  may  be  brought 
out  slightly  more  prominently,  but  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter  lo 
observe  this  intercellular  material  In  the  very  early  stage  of  the 
catarrh,  the  proliferating  process  may  be  exceedingly  well  demon- 
strated in  this  zone,  and  the  cells  lining  the  air  vesicle  are  seen  to  be 
swollen,  multinucleated,  and  in  many  cases  dividing,  and  that  the 
catarrhal  cells  are  to  be  observed  in  all  stages  of  detachment  from 
the  alveolar  wall.  Where  this  is  taking  place  the  blood-vessels  are 
distended,  and  there  is  slight  thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall  quite 
apart  from  the  increased  diickness  of  the  epithelial  layer.  In  what 
has  been  described  as  the  outer  zone,  this  proliferative  layer  of 
epithelium  and  the  distention  of  the  blood-vessels  may  be  all  that  is 
present,  though  in  other  cases  the  catarrhal  products  fill  the  cells  to 
the  mai^n  of  the  lobule.  It  will  be  noted,  even  where  the  catarrhal 
process  has  been  going  on  for  a  few  days  only,  that  the  large  detached 
epithelial  celts  are  becoming  more  granular,  less  deeply  stained,  and 
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studded  with  small  highly  refractile  bodies.     If  a  seclioti  at  this  stage 
be  stained  with  osmic  acid  (§  86,  p.  67),  these  refractile  bodies  are 
blackened,  showing  that  the  cells  are  undergoing  fatty  degeneration. 
The  interlobular  septa,  as  already  seen,  ate  considerably  tlnckened, 
the  \  essels  running  in  them  are  distended  with  the  coloured  corpuscles   > 
(stained  green  with  picro-carmine),  and  there  may  be  small  extravasa- 
tions around  the  vessels,  in  addition  to  which  there  appears  to  be    , 
proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  and  an  exudation  of  I 
leucocytes.     The  strands  of  fibrous  tissue  of  which  a  septum  is  com- 
posed are  somewhat  separated  from  one  another,  and  in  the  lympha- 
tics granular   looking   masses   may  frequently  be   observed.      The 
deeper  layer  of  the  pleura  is  usually  in  a  similar  conditioiL 

The  form  above  described  is  the  first  stage  of  the  acute  fonn,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  lobar  pneu- 
monia, the  catarrhal  products  may  pass  through  a  series  of  changes, 
owing  to  which  changes  both  the  naked  eye  and  microscopic  cliarac- 
teristics  are  somewhat  altered,  so  in  this  form  the  various  suges  are 
described  under  the  terms  of  red  and  grey  splcnization  and  resolution, 
corresponding  to  the  stages  of  red  and  grey  hepatization  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  acute  lobar  form. 


Grev    SPLENi 

196.  Grey  splcnization  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  grey  hqia- 
tization  of  acute  pneumonia. 

On  naked  eye  examination  the  lung  is  not  nearly  so  deeply  con- 
gested, and  in  some  cases  may  appear,  as  a  whole,  even  paler  than 
noiroal,  though  this  is  due  to  the  pallor  of  the  more  solid  patches. 
In  the  centre  of  the  solid  patches  there  is  frequently  a  greyish  point, 
or  the  grey  colour  may  be  marked  throughout  the  whole  lobule.  On 
palpation,  the  patches  are  not  always  firm  and  solid. 

Make  a  section  into  the  lung,  and  note  the  slight  congestion  around 
the  greyish  yellow  lobules.  Then  squeeze  the  lung,  and  note  that 
from  the  bronchi,  even  the  very  small  ones,  a  quantity  of  muco- 
purulent material  is  exuded :  this,  on  microscopic  examination,  is 
found  to  consist  of  pus  corpuscles,  or  of  fat  globules  of  various  nzes, 
which  are  blackened  by  osmic  acid.     On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
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ihis  material  becomes  stringy,  from  the  mucin  it  contains.  The 
raucous  membrane  of  ihe  bronchi  is  deeply  congested. 

Harden  a  piece  of  this  lung  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  and  a 
second  in  chromic  acid  {%  59,  p.  46).  Stain  a  section  in  picro-cannme 
(.S  77i  P-  S5)i  *  second  in  osmic  acid  (§  86,  p.  67),  and  mount  in 
Farrant's  solution  (§  fo6,  p.  77), 

Examine  under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope  (  x  50),  and  note 
ihat  the  exudation  in  all  the  zones  of  the  lobule  is  broken  down,  and 
that,  in  place  of  the  catarrhal  cells,  smaller  pus  cells  and  large  granular 
corpuscles  are  seen  in  considerable  numbers  :  these,  when  stained,  are 
dirty  brown  and  opaque,  or  with  the  osmic  acid  they  are  almost  black. 

On  examination  under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  the  pus  cells  and 
compound  granular  cells  are  seen  very  distinctly  at  the  centre  of  the 
air  vKicle,  whilst  at  the  margin  there  are  usually  a  few  small  flattened 
epithelial  cells  growing,  and  forming  3.  covering  for  the  interalveotar 
wpta.  The  other  appearances  are  much  as  in  grey  hepatization  of 
the  lung  (§  186,  p.  247). 

Later,  the  microscopic  appearances  are  much  as  in  the  stage  of 
tesolution  in  acute  pneumonia  t  the  whole  of  the  catarrhal  products 
lie  broken  down  and  softened  ;  they  form  a  fatty  pultaceous  mass, 
part  of  which  is  expectorated,  and  part  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, 
and,  in  a  section  staiAed  with  osmic  acid,  the  fatty  material  may  be 
traced  in  the  lymph  spaces  in  the  ioteralveolar  and  interlobular  septa. 
The  epithelium  is  regenerated  during  this  stage,  and  is  seen  first  as  a 
layerofciibical  cells  lining  [he  air  vesicle,  and  in  the  interalveolar  septa 
there  is  some  increase  in  the  number  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  lobar  or  acute  pneumonia,  it  is  impossible 
to  go  into  all  the  forms  of  disease  which  may  follow  acute  catarrhal 
pieuiDonia,  but  the  following  more  common  sequels  may  be  men- 
limed,  as  given  by  several  writers. 

Sequel  J.. 

197.  (1.)  Acute  suppurative  broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  the 
ptKUmonia  is  set  up  by  retamcd  bronchial  secretion.  This  condition 
ii  so  acute,  and  the  infiltration  of  the  tissues  around  the  bronchus 
with  leucocytes  is  so  great,  that  an  abscess  is  formed,  which  may 
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involve  the  whole  of  the  tissue  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  bronchus.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  lung  presents  the  characteristic 
features  of  ordinary  lobular  pneumonia,  with  here  and  there  points  of 
suppuration. 

(a.)  Chronic  broncho-pneumonia,  which  apjiears  to  be  little  more 
than  an  interstitial  pneumonia,  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  absorbed 
broncho-pneumonia  products.  It  occurs  as  a  difRise  form  especially 
in  children,  and  as  a  nodular  form  in  old  people.  The  appearances, 
both  naked  eye  and  microscopic,  are  very  much  those  of  interstitial 
pneumonia  {described  in  S  zoo,  p.  185). 

(3.)  Caseous  broncho-pneumonia,  of  either  the  nodular  or  the 
diffuse  form,  is  as  yet  not  exactly  localised  ;  by  some  it  is  placed  in 
the  class  of  true  catarrhal  pneumonias  (see  papers  by  D.  J.  Hamilton 
in  the  Practitwntr  for  1879,  et  seq.),'^  whilst  by  other  authorities  it  is 
referred  to  the  specific  or  tubercular  diseases.  To  whichever  class  it 
may  belong,  it  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  under  the  heading 
of  phthisis  than  under  broncho-pneumonia. 

(4.)  Owing  to  the  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, a  form  of  ulcerative  bronchiectasis  {of  the  small  lobular 
bronchi)  is  sometimes  met  with,  in  which  irregular  cavities  containing 
softened  or  purulent  material  are  seen.  This  form  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken for  caseous  tubercle  (Greenfield), 
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The  Pneumono-Konioses,  or  the  Dust  Diseases  of  the  Lvku. 
The  most  important  of  these  are — 

1.  Anthracosis — Coal-miners'  phthisis. 

2.  Siderosis — Needle-grinders'  phthisis. 

3.  Silicosis — Stone-masons'  phthisis. 
But  there  are  numerous  other  forms,  such  as  those  due  to  inhal3d'o<»icd(i*0D 
of  vermilion,  wool,  cotton,  &c. 

Of  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  specimens  of  the  first  arv.^ 
third  only,  in  both  of  which,  however,  characters  distinctive  of  \'-^ 
special  disease  or  of  the  group  may  be  observed. 
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"  Anthracosis,"  or  Coal-Miners'  Phthisis. 

198.  If  the  lungs  of  a  coal-miner  be  examined,  they  are  invariably 
found  to  be  intensely  pigmented ;  they  fill  the  pleural  cavity  more 
completely  than  in  the  normal  condition,  and  are  usually  adherent  at 
points  to  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  they  are  of  greater  size  and  weight, 
are  considerably  firmer,  and  are  more  solid  than  a  normal  lung.  On 
examining  the  pleural  surface  in  a  typical  case  of  coal-miners*  phthisis, 
it  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  uniformly  black,  but  on  closer  examina- 
tion small  dark  spots,  or  accumulations  of  pigment,  from  which  lines 
radiate  in  various  directions,  may  be  seen,  these  lines  corresponding 
to  the  lines  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  interlobular  septa.  Very  fre- 
quently in  the  centre  of  these  spots  there  is  a  lighter  coloured  poinf 
Such  a  spot,  with  its  light  centre  and  its  dark  periphery,  is  found 
to  be  firm,  hard,  and  fibroid,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  mustard 
seed,  or  a  little  larger.  On  section,  the  lung  is  found  to  be  firm  and 
tough ;  it  has  a  peculiar  harsh  emphysematous  feeling,  whilst  small 
nodules  similar  to  those  seen  on  the  pleural  surface  are  scattered 
throughout  its  substance,  but  in  smaller  numbers.  Between  these 
nodules  the  pigmentation  is  not  nearly  so  well  marked,  though  it  will 
be  observed  that  there  is  a  considerable  deepening  of  the  colour  of 
the  tissue,  especially  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  inter- 
lobular septa.  From  the  cut  surface  a  large  quantity  of  inky  black 
fluid  exudes,  which  in  the  fresh  condition  stains  the  hands.  The 
bronchial  glands  when  incised  are  found  to  be  firm,  hard,  and  deeply 
pigmented.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  pink  (not 
black),  and  is  covered  with  mucus;  it  is  often  considerably  injected. 
At  one  or  two  points  in  the  lung,  if  the  disease  be  far  advanced,  the 
lung  tissue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  solid  black  mass,  or  in  the 
blackest  part  of  this  there  may  be  a  cavity  bounded  by  ragged  sloughy 
looking  walls. 

Harden  the  lung  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  or  chromic  acid 

(§  59>  P-  46). 
Low  power  (  x  50). — Examine  the  section,  on  which  should  be  a 

piece  of  the  pleura,  and  which  should  pass  through  several  lobules. 

Note  that  the  pleura  is  divided  into  two  distinct  layers ;  the  more 

superficial  of  which  is  but  slightly  pigmented  at  any  point,  and  is 
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apparently  liule  changed.  Between  it  and  the  deep  layer,  which  is 
considerably  thickened,  somelinies  being  three  or  four  times  the 
normal  thickness,  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Throughout  the 
thickened  pleura  are  black  patches,  which  evidently  follow  the  lines  of 
the  lymphatics  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  surround  the  blood-vessels; 
they  are  sharply  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  lymph  spaces  or  sinuses. 

The  interlobular  septa  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura 
are  also  considerably  increased  in  size,  and  tlie  lymphatics  are  simi- 
larly injected  with  the  coal-black  pigment.  From  the  interlobular 
septa  the  black  lines  and  masses  may  be  traced  into  the  iwrivascular 
and  peribronchial  tissue,  as  ihe  Ij-mphatics  surrounding  these  tubes 
are  in  direct  communication  with  those  in  the  septa,  and  so  with 
those  in  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchus  is  entirely  free  from  pigment  of  any  kind,  tliough  it  is  fre- 
quently swollen  and  in  a  condition  of  catarrli. 

Having  examined  the  coarser  masses  of  pigment,  next  note  care- 
fully the  interalveolar  septa,  which  even  under  this  low  power  appear 
to  be  considerably  thickened,  and  in  the  thickened  walls  of  the  air 
vesicles  are  seen  numerous  dark-coloured  patches.  Near  one  of 
these  patches  observe  the  appearance  presented  by  an  Mr  vesicle- 
There  is  evidently  swelling  and  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
some  of  which  ap[iear  to  contain  jiarticles  of  the  coal-black  pigment, 
so  that  under  this  power  the  air  vesicles  contain  a  number  of  detached 
cells,  many  of  them  deeply  pigmented,  but  others  are  seen  simply  as 
catarrhal  cells,  derived  from  the  e|jithelial  surface.  If  a  small  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  thai,  in  addition 
to  the  thickening  of  the  outer  coat  or  adventitia,  there  is  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  thickness  of  the  intima,  leading  in  many  cases  to  a 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  or  in  some  cases  to  a 
complete  obliter.it ion  of  the  vascular  tube.  This  is  especially  well 
marked  where  the  nodules  are  most  numerous,  and  it  ap|>ears  pro- 
bable that  the  fibrous  nodules  have  in  their  centre,  very  frequently 
at  any  rate,  an  obliterated  vessel.  It  is  also  found  that  where  these 
nodules  are  most  numerous  the  process  of  breaking  down  is  most 
marked,  due  possibly  to  the  obstruction  of  the  lymphatic  and  blood  flow. 

High  iiower  (x  300), — Here  examine  the  tissues  in  a  dlBiirent 
order.      Follow  the  course   of  the  pigment   in  the  lung.      In  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  no  pigment  is  found,  but  fre- 
quently there  is  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  many  of  which  in 
such  cases  are  but  imperfectly  ciliated,  are  not  so  well  formed,  and 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  smaller.  Lying  beneath  these  cells  is  a  homo- 
geneous membrane,  swollen  and  cedematous,  whilst  the  vessels  beneath 
are  congested.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  such  cases  the  condition  described 
under  the  heading  of  bronchitis.  The  pigment,  whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  does  not  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bronchus.  In  the  air  vesicles,  however,  coal  particles  are  found  in  con. 
siderable  numbers,  some  of  them  lying  free  on  the  surface  of  the 
epithelium,  others  contained  within  detached  epithelial  cells,  whilst 
others  again  are  found  within  swollen  epithelial  cells,  still  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  air  vesicle.  In  addition  to  these  are  numerous  nucle- 
ated ceils  lying  free  in  the  cavity.  Such  cells  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
colourless  blood  corpuscle  to  three  or  four  times  that  size,  and  some 
few  of  them  may  have  several  nuclei.  Occasionally,  too,  a  few 
coloured  blood  corpuscles  may  be  recognised. 

In  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  under  this  power  marked  changes  may 
be  seen.  The  lymphatics  or  lymph  sjxices  in  many  cases  are  packed 
with  pigment.  If  the  connective  tissue  cells  in  the  walls  of  these 
spaces  be  carefully  examined,  they  are  seen  to  contain  small  granules 
of  coal-black  pigment,  and  some  free  cells  lying  in  the  lymphatic 
channel  also  hold  pigment  granules.  There  is  evidently  considerable 
proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  for  nuclei  are  much 
more  numerous  than  in  the  normal  lung,  and  there  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  fibrillated  tissue  around  the  capillary  vessels.  The 
capillary  vessels  are  usually  considerably  dilated  and  distended  with 
blood  corpuscles.  In  some  few  cases  small  fibrous  nodules  are  formed 
in  the  interalveolar  septa,  but  this  does  not  occur  very  frequently. 
Similar  changes  on  a  larger  scale  are  found  in  the  interlobular  septa. 
The  lymphatics  contain  pigment ;  there  is  considerable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  interstitial  or  connective  tissue,  many  of  the  cells  con- 
taining granules  of  carbon,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  distended,  or,  in 
some  cases,  the  lumina,  though  filled  with  blood,  are  considerably 
contracted,  owing  to  thickening  of  both  the  intima  and  the  adventitia. 
In  this  position  the  fibrous  nodules  are  frequently  observed.  They 
are  pale  and  fibroid  in  the  centre,  but  towards  the  periphery  they 
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contain,  in  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  a  co 
siderable  quantity  of  the  black  material.  From  the  alveoli,  near  the 
surface,  the  pigment  is  carried  by  the  more  superficial  lymphatics  of 
the  interalveolar  and  interlobular  septa  to  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura, 
where,  as  already  seen  under  the  low  power,  the  thickening  and  pig- 
mentation are  extremely  well  marked  ;  and  all  the  changes  observed 
in  the  interlobular  septa  may  be  seen  in  this  deep  or  subpleurai 
layer.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  pleura  is  comiiaratively  unafTecled ; 
there  is  no  marked  pigmentation,  and  but  little  increase  in  thickness. 
The  lymphatics  of  this  layer,  therefore,  do  not  communicate  with 
those  of  the  subpleurai  layer. 

From  the  lymphatics  surrounding  the  alveoli  nearer  the  root  of  the 
lung  the  pigment  is  carried  to  the  perivascular  and  peribronchial 
lymphatics,  giving  rise  to  changes  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
above  positions. 

In  the  perivascular  lymphatics,  or  those  around  the  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  masses  of  carbon  pigment  are  especially 
numerous.  They  act  as  irritant  bodies,  and  set  up  proliferation,  as  in 
other  parts,  so  that  eventually  the  fibrous  nodules  are  formed  around 
the  vessel.  Then,  endarteritis  setting  in,  layer  upon  l.iyer  of  prolife- 
rated flattened  cells  {derived  from  the  Rattened  cells  lying  directly  in 
contact  with  the  blood  current)  is  developed,  until,  in  some  cases,  the 
lumen  becomes  obliterated,  and  a  solid  fibrous  nodule  remains,  which 
eventually  may  undergo  degenerative  changes,  soften  and  break  down 
in  the  centre,  leaving  a  small  cavity,  bounded  by  ragged,  fibrous, 
blackened  walls.  Around  the  bronchi  the  changes  are  not  so  marked, 
but  even  here  the  fibrous  tissue  may  be  invaded,  but  never  the  mucous 
membrane  proi>er.  To  sum  up :  the  small  black  nodules  may  be 
found  in  the  interalveolar  and  interlobular  septa,  in  the  deep  layer  of 
the  pleura,  and  in  the  perivascular  and  peribronchial  tissue.  Pigment 
is  found  in  all  these  positions,  and  also  in  the  air  vesicles,  either  lying 
free  or  contained  within  the  proliferating  epithelial  cells. 


"Silicosis,"  or  Stone-Masons'  Phthisis. 

199.  "  Lilhicoiii"   &'f.— In   all   essential    details  this   process   ts 
similai  to  anthracosis ;  but  owing  to  the  greater  irritation  set  up  by 
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the  stone  particles,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  much  more  rapid,  and 
the  proliferative  and  destructive  changes  are  induced  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  and  in  much  graver  forms  than  in  anthracosis.  The 
clinical  history  is  that  of  ordinary  phthisis,  but  the  pathological 
process  is  quite  distinctive.  It  is  met  with  especially  amongst  stone- 
masons and  quarrymen  who  work  in  dry  silicious  stone,  where  the 
dust  particles  are  very  fine  and  are  therefore  readily  inhaled. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — As  soon  as  the  hand  is  introduced  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  evidences  of  the  disease  present  themselves.  Over 
the  sur£5u:e  are  patches  of  adhesion  in  different  stages  of  organisation, 
but  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  tough  and  fibroid,  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  strip  away  the  costal  pleura  in  order  to  remove  the  lung. 
The  pleura  is  considerably  thickened  The  organ  feels  firm  through- 
out, but  the  surface  is  studded  with  small,  hard,  fibrous  nodules, 
about  the  size  of  a  split  pea  (larger  than  those  seen  in  anthracosis), 
which  on  further  examination  have  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 

The  centre  of  the  nodule  is  frequently  yellowish  in  colour,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  grey,  or  bluish  or  pinkish  grey,  fibroid  ring ;  outside 
this  again  is  a  pigmented  zone,  which  in  some  cases  is  very  distinctly 
marked.  On  cutting  into  one  of  these  nodules,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  hard  fibrous  tissue  at  the  periphery,  with  a  gritty  centre,  the  pig- 
mented zone  around  this  varying  in  size  and  colour  with  the  age  and 
surroundings  of  the  patient.  To  the  touch  they  feel  like  small  beads 
scattered  over  the  surface. 

On  section  of  the  lung,  numerous  nodules  are  scattered  regularly 
throughout  the  tissue.  Between  the  firm,  fibrous,  or  gritty  nodules 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  interstitial  tissue,  which 
becomes  so  marked  in  certain  cases  that  the  lung  feels  almost  like  a 
mass  of  cirrhotic  liver.  Bounded  by  the  fibrous  bands  are  numerous 
large  cavities  (bronchiectatic  cavities),  which  have  a  very  characteristic 
appearance;  they  are  pyriform  in  shape,  the  apex  of  the  cavity  usually 
communicates  with  a  bronchusJ[of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  dilatation), 
and  the  base  is  towards  the  pleural  surface.  The  walls  of  the  cavity 
are  hard  and  thickened,  and  are  lined  by  a  pink,  glistening,  or 
translucent  membrane,  which  is  continued  into  the  cavity  from  the 
bronchial  wall.  Radiating  from  the  thickened  wall  are  numerous 
fibrous  bands,  some  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura, 
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oihers  with  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissue  more  deeply  i|| 
situated.  Tliese  fibrous  bands  are  the  thickened  aiid  fibrous  inter-  ii 
lobular  septa.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fibrous  noihiles,  although 
met  with  around  the  bronchi  and  vessels,  are  much  more  numerous 
and  are  more  jirominenl  in  the  fibrous  interlobular  septa.  The  septa, 
then,  may  be  loolied  upon  as  the  true  position  of  the  various  changes. 
(For  the  nature  and  mode  of  formation  of  bronchieciatic  cavities  sec 
§  201,  p.  287.)  Harden  a  piece  of  the  lung  with  pleura  and  a  cavity 
in  Miiller's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  a  second  in  methylated  spirit  (§  54, 
p.  44),  or  chromic  acid  (§  S9i  P-  4^)  >  ^^  sections  (g  70,  p.  50),  stain 
one  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution 
(g  io6,  p.  77);  stain  a  section  in  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59),  and  mount 
in  Canada  balsam  (^  laS,  p.  7S),  and  mount  one  unstained  in  glycerine 
(§  loS.  p.  76). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50). ^It  will  be  at  once  observed 
that  there  is  an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue 
This  increase  occurs  as  before  sLited,  more  especially  along  the  lines 
of  the  interlobular  septa.  In  the  thickened  septa  the  rounded  nodular 
masses  are  seen.  They  consist  usually  of  a  number  of  fibrous  Ia)-er5 
arranged  concentrically,  the  nuclei  of  which  take  on  the  picro-cannine 
stain  very  deeply.  In  the  centre  of  the  mass  there  is  frequently  a 
somewhat  homogeneous  or  granular  material  which  lakes  on  a  yellow 
stain ;  there  is  degeneration  and  breaking  down  of  the  tissue,  as  at 
this  ])oint  it  derives  very  little  nutriment  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 
The  reason  of  this  will  be  immediately  seen.  Around  the  yellow 
Lcntre  the  fibrous  tissue  is  very  evident,  but  it  is  not  very  vascular. 
Further  out,  again,  there  is  a  zone  of  exceedingly  vascular  and  cellular 
connective  tissue.  At  some  points  this  appears  to  be  little  more 
than  a  mass  of  young  rounded  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  which 
take  on  the  carmine  stain  very  readily.  Throughout  this  the  larger 
vessels  and  capillaries  stand  out  lery  prominently,  as  they  are  all 
greatly  distended  with  blood,  and  there  arc  marked  changes  taking 
place  in  the  walls  of  the  larger  vessels.  The  adventilia  is  thickened 
and  cellular,  whilst  in  the  intima  there  is  great  proliferation  of  the  cells. 
In  this  position,  too,  there  are  numerous  cells  of  considerable  size, 
most  of  which  contain  a  quantity  of  carbon  pignienL  In  the  tissues 
around,  i.e.,  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  the  vessels  are  engorged,  and 
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-.  15  some  interstitial  new  formation  along  the  lines  of  these 
:apillaries.     In  the  air  vesicles  there  is  marked  catarrh,  the  laige 


KiC  78.  — Seclion  thruugli  small  libioiis  tiodulc  in  stane-ma^iuQs' 
liiiig.     Slained  with  picro-carnime.     (  «  50.) 
a.  Small  nrlecy  completely  occludeil.     Endirterilis  obliterans. 
h.  Caseous  cenlre. 
r.   Pigmcat  deposited  in  lymphatics,  &c.  of  young  Gbrous  tissue, 

nurking  out  position  of  stone  panicles. 
d.  Vuung  libro-cclluiar  tissue,  near  the  nuu^n  of  the  nodule, 
r.   CompaiHlively  healthy  lung  tissue. 

epithelial  celts  containing  small  black  granules  of  pigment.  The  air 
vesicles  appear  to  be  smaller,  and  the  epithelium  in  them  in  some 
cases  is  becoming  more  or  less  cubical  (Fig.  79) — -i.e.,  it  is  reverting 
to  the  embryonic  ty])e.  In  the  peribronchial  and  periv.iscular  tissue 
there  are  similar  but  less  marked  changes,  and  piginenlarion  is  usually 
the  most  prominent  feature.  The  changes  in  the  bronchi  themselves 
are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  coal-miners'  lung. 

Under  the  high  power  (  k  300),  —  Examine  the  tissues  in  the  same 
order.  The  fibrous  tissue  in  the  septa  is  almost  fully  developed, 
though  at  certain  points,  especially  near  the  nodular  masses,  there 
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appears  to  be  \'ery  rapid  iiroliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  cells. 
The  pink  fibrous  bands,  with  the  elongated  nuclei  deeply  stained,  arc 
readily  distinguished  in  the  carmine-stained  specimen. 

In  the  larger  vessels  the  advenlitia,  in  common  with  the  suiround- 
ing  connective  tissue,  is  undergoing  proliferative  changes.  The  cells 
are  more  numerous,  and  this  part  of  the  coat  is  thickened.  In  some 
of  the  elongated  spaces  in  the  thickened  adventitia  small  granules  of 
black  pigment  and  particles  of  stone  may  be  observed ;  these  silicious 
panicles  are  usually  grey  in  colour,  especially  at  the  margin,  but  the 
centre  appears  to  be  clear  and  highly  refractile.  In  addition  to  the 
pigment  in  the  spaces  numerous  large  cells  contain  similar  material. 
In  the  intima  there  are  proliferative  changes,  and  the  process  known 
as  obliterative  endarteritis  of  granulation  tissue  is  brought  about  (g  1 55, 
p.  171).     In  such  vessels  as  have  not  yet  become  obliterated  the  - 

lumen  is  filled  with  blood  corpuscles.     In  the  rounded  nodule  the  — 

centre  is  usually  undergoing  degenerative  changes,  which,  owing  to  «^ 

the  obliteration  of  the  vessels,  no  longer  receives  a  supply  of  blood,  ^ , 

and  there  is  a  condition  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  caseating  ^ 

gumma  already  described  (g  126,  p.  116).      The  nodule  is  stained  ^\ 

yellow  with  picro-carmine,  and  is  extremely  granular,     Around  the  ^x 

yellow  mass  is  well-formed  fibrous  or  cicatricial  tissue,  and  it  is  to  the  ^»c 

contraction  of  this  tissue  that  the  puckering  around  the  centre  of  the  =:^e 
nodule  is  due.  In  the  cicatricial  tissue  few,  if  any,  vessels  arc  visible.  —■^. 
In  some  of  the  elongated  ovoid  s])aces  in  the  fibrous  tissue  the  black  .3^  k 
pigment  granules  and  refractile  stony  particles  are  seen.  These  ^>«e 
particles  are  usually  unaffected  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  the  zone  outside  the  cicatricial  tissue  the  tissue  presents  simply  "^c"j 
a  mass  of  connective  tissue  cells  in  all  stiges  of  development.  Some  ^»  *3li 
of  them  are  merely  rounded  nuclei  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  sur-  — -««u 
rounding  protoplasm.  Others  are  elongated,  and  have  a  delicate  =s».*-'H 
periplast,  whilst  others  again  are  fully  formed  connective  tissue  ^«-»ii 
corpuscles,  with  a  distinct,  often  fibrillated,  periplast.  In  some  ^«^»" 
of  the  cells  pigment  granules  and  silicious  panicles  may  be  distin-  — «:«*n 
guished.  Here  the  vessels  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  vciy  ■^CT*'^ 
Gimilar  in  appearance  to  those  already  described  in  the  septa.  It  is^«  ^ 
by  this  zone  that  the  tissue  of  the  nodule  is  continuous  with  the  tissue  ^»^f 
of  the  interlobular  and  interalvcolar  septa.     The  interalveolar  s^ta^ss=*a 
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are  somewhat  thickened  (i)  by  the  distended  vessels,  (2)  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  interstitial  tissue,  in  the  form  of  small  round  cells  (pro- 
liferated connective  tissue  corpuscles),  and  (3)  by  the  distended  lymph 
spaces,  in  which  may  be  found  cells  containing  pigment  and  stone 
p>articles.  The  epithelium  in  the  air  vesicles  is  undergoing  rapid  pro- 
liferation. Some  of  the  detached  cells  contain  the  foreign  particles, 
as  do  also  some  of  those  still  in  situ  ;  but  some  again  are  undoubtedly 
free  firom  any  of  these  particles.  As  above  seen,  some  of  the  epithelial 
oells  are  considerably  more  cubical  than  in  the  normal  condition,  and 
the  air  vesicles  thus  appear  to  lose  part  of  their  lumen.  The  changes 
in  the  interlobular  septa  are  prolonged  on  to  the  peribronchial  and 
perivascular  tissue.  Bronchitic  changes  similar  to  those  met  with  in 
<:oal-miners'  lung,  but  usually  more  acute,  are  present.  For  these  see 
section  on  coal-miners'  lung  (§  198,  p.  275,  ^  seg.).  For  formation  of 
bronchiectatic  cavities  see  §  201,  p.  287. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  changes  here  are  more  marked  and 
more  rapid  than  in  the  coal-miners*  lung,  as  the  particles  of  stone  are 
much  more  irritating,  and  give  rise  to  greater  proliferation  of  both 
epithelial  and  connective  tissue  cells,  the  catarrhal  and  fibroid  changes 
go  on  more  rapidly,  and  the  changes  in  the  vessels  are  more  pro- 
minent and  more  destructive.  In  addition  to  and  in  consequence  of 
the  fibroid  changes,  bronchiectatic  cavities  are  met  with  here,  though 
not  in  the  coal-miners'  lung.  The  pigment  granules  are  simply  those 
which  are  met  with  in  every  lung,  but  by  their  presence  in  this  condi- 
tion they  aid  very  greatly  in  localising  the  silicious  particles. 

In  siderosis^  or  needle-grinders'  lung,  changes  very  similar  to  those 
already  mentioned,  but  of  a  severer  type,  are  induced. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Pneumonia. 

200.  The  three  forms  of  disease  above  described  are  all  forms  of 
interstitial  pneumonia,  but,  as  already  noticed,  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion is  very  frequently  a  result  of  acute  or  lobar  and  of  catarrhal  or 
lobular  pneumonia.  It  may  also  occur  in  the  lungs  of  children  affected 
with  congenital  syphilis,  whilst  the  common  form,  which  is  also  pro- 
bably due  to  syphilis,  or  to  tubercle,  is  met  with  in  persons  in  more 
advanced  life. 
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In  the  more  common  form,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  (synonyms. 
"  Fibroid  "  phthisis  or  Corrigan's  lung),  one  lung  only  may  he  affected, 
or  the  disease  may  be  more  advanced  in  one  lung  than  in  the  oihet. 
On  opening  the  thoracic  cavity  the  affected  lung  is  found  to  be  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  healthy  lung.  It  feels  firm  and  fibrous : 
the  visceral  pleura  is  enonnously  thickened  and  is  firmly  adherent  to 
the  costal  layer,  though  here  and  there  are  soft  fibrinous  masses. 
The  organ,  on  removal,  feels  almost  like  a  piece  of  indiaiubber,  hut 
at  some  parts,  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  lung,  there  may  be 
compensatory  emphysema.  It  "cuts  "with  a  firm  fibrous  feel,  and 
on  section  the  pleura  is  found  to  be  enormously  thickened,  the 
thickening  being  especially  well  marked  in  the  deeper  layer,  which  is 
deeply  pigmented,  and  in  which  small  tubercular  nodules  may  fre- 
fjuently  be  seen.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  nodules  are  absent, 
especially  where  the  condition  is  of  syphilitic  origin.  Similar  nodules 
may  also  be  found  along  the  lines  of  the  septa  and  around  the  bronchi. 
From  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura  firm  fibrous  bands  pass  into  the 
substance  of  the  lung  and  run  to  join  the  thickened  walls  of  the 
bronchi  and  blood-vessels.  There  is  often  considerable  pigmentation 
of  these  bands,  and  also  of  the  peribroncliia!  and  perivascular  tissue. 
The  vessels  and  bronchi  are  usually  crowded  together,  but  in  addition 
there  appears  to  be  dilatation,  not  of  the  bronchi  only,  but  also  of 
the  vessels.  In  the  dilated  bronchus  there  is  a  lining  membrane, 
smooth,  pink,  and  translucent,  which  Is  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  healthy  bronchus. 

These  dilated  bronchi  or  bronchi ectatic  cavities  are  even  more 
frequently  met  with  in  this  form  of  disease  than  in  stone-masons' 
lung.     They  are  usually  irregular  in  shajie  or  somewhat  oval,  and       -^ 

around  the  large  central  cavity  a  number  of  smaller  sacs  are  placed—    

all  communicating  with  the  larger  cavity ;  and  these  sacs,  as  a  rule,  .«- - 
contain  a  "quantity  of  pultaceous  material,  consisting  of  inspissated  ^^ 
catarrhal  secretion"  (Hamilton). 

T'lie  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged,  are  frequently  in  a  state  of*^ 
caseation,   and  other  caseous  or  gummatous  looking  miMes,  about    -*^ 
the  size  of  a  marble,  are  often  found  in  the  fibrous  bands.     These  ~ 
are  especially  common  in  the  syphilitic  form,  but  they  may  also  occurs 
in  the  tubercular  condition. 
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In  several  cases  which  have  recently  come  under  the  writer's 
i^otice  the  interstitial  changes  were  superseded  by  an  acute  pneumonic 
processy  which  to  a  certain  extent  masked  to  the  naked  eye  the 
6.broid  change,  but  in  which  the  interstitial  changes  were  very  evident 
on  examination  under  the  microscope.  Prepare  as  for  stone-masons' 
iTOig  (§  199,  p.  280). 

To  avoid  useless  repetition,  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  the 
vnicroscopic  changes  in  this  form  of  disease  are  very  similar  to  those 
naet  with  in  stone-masons'  phthisis.  The  thickening  of  the  pleura  is 
"very  similar  to  that  of  silicosis,  as  also  the  changes  in  the  interlobular 
ssepta,  and  in  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  connective  tissue. 
The  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  takes  place  along  the  lines  of 
"^e  lymphatics,  along  which  the  irritant  material — whether  it  be  stone 
;particles  or  specific  virus — travels.     The  changes  in  the  vessels,  too, 

are  very  similar — endarteritis  obliterans  giving  rise  to  the  gammatous- 

I 

like  masses  in  the  fibrous  tissue,  just  as  in  syphilitic  gumma  of  the 
liver  (§  126,  p.  116),  and  there  is  proliferation  of  the  adventitia,  as  in 
stone-masons'  phthisis.  The  air  vesicles  are  considerably  diminished 
sn  size  as  their  walls  are  thickened,  and  the  epithelium  is  markedly 
<:ubical,  more  so  here  than  in  stone-masons'  phthisis.  The  fibrous 
'tissue  is  extremely  vascular  towards  the  margins  of  the  septa,  and  at 
'the  periphery  of  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissue,  where  also 
"it  is  extremely  cellular. 

Examine  a  section  of  such  a  lung  stained  with  picro-carmine  (§  77, 

p.  55)  under  the  low  power  ( x  50).     Note  the  thickening  of  the 

pleura,  especially  in  the  deeper  layer.     The  division  between  the  two 

layers  is  marked  by  the  pigmentation  of  the  deeper  layer.     The 

'vessels  in  this  position  are  numerous,  are  filled  with  greenish  material, 

and  are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  pink  granules  (nuclei  of 

•young  connective  tissue  cells  or  leucocytes).     The  interlobular  septa 

are  in  a  similar  condition  very  vascular,  and  with  a  large  increase  in 

tte  amount  of  cellular  and  fibrous  (pink)  connective  tissue.     At  the 

'^^laigins  of  the  septa  the  capillary  vessels  are  numerous,  and  appear 

^^  be  those  of  the  thickened  interalveolar  septa,  which  are  becoming 

S^^dually  involved  by  the  advancing  fibrous  mass  (§  199,  p.  280) ;  in 

^is  region,  too,  there  are  evidences  of  croupous  or  catarrhal  pneumonic 

Processes.     Other  changes  as  above  described.     Find  the  wall  of  a 
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bronchiectatic   cavity,  in   which   may  be  recognised  some  of  die 

elements  of  the  bronchial  wall,  which,  however,  have  undergone  con- 
siderable change.  As  already  observed,  there  is  a  considerable  new 
formation  of  cell  elements,  as  a  result  of  which  the  proper  connective 
tissue  may  be  gradually  absorbed,  and  considerable  weakening  of  the 
wall  is  the  result.  Here,  too,  the  cartilage  cells  are  undergoing  either 
fatty  or  proliferative  changes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  matrix 
gradually  disappears,  and  there  is  simply  a  mass  of  small  round  cells 
left  This  is  a  process  similar  to  that  which  goes  on  In  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  matrix.  These  cartilage  cells  appear  to 
be  granular  under  the  low  power,  but  under  the  high  power  the  true 
fatty  nature  may  be  dislinguis-hed.  Further  examine  the  lining  of  the 
cavity  on  which  a  few  columnar  cells,  with  their  deeply  stained  nuclei, 


Fig.  79.— Drawing  of  'cciif 
Stained  with  logwood.     (  x  ^00 

a.  Moxi  of  dense  libro-cellular  (issue  formed  in  the  position  of  the 

interalvcolar  lepbL 

b.  In  this  fibrous  liuue  aie  small  a 

epithelial  cells,  and  conlaining 
I.   Similu  cubical  epithelium,  near  the  margin  of  Ibe  nuu 

loo,  the  air  vesicles  arc  lai^cr. 
•  d.  WBll-fonncd  hlood-vcssels,  near  the  maigin  of  the  mas 

€.   Nearer  the  cenlre  the  vessels  arc  not  m)  well  defined. 

can  Still  be  distinguished.     Running  into  the  weakened  cellular  wall 

of  the  bronchus  are  the  interlobular  septa,  several  of  them  convei;giDg 

around  each  bronchial  cavity. 
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Under  the  high  power  ( x  300). — ^The  various  tissues,  as  above 
described,  are  to  be  further  observed ;  especially  the  contracted  air 
Tesides,  with  their  thickened  and  fibrous  looking  walls,  and  their 
lining  of  cubical  epithelium  (air  vesicles  outside  the  fibrous  mass 
are  frequently  somewhat  dilated),  the  surrounding  blood-vessels,  the 
changes  in  the  septa  and  pleura,  and  lastly,  the  changes  in  the  wall 
of  the  bronchus.  Any  ordinary  case  of  cirrhotic  lung,  syphilitic,  or 
from  whatever  cause,  presents  most  of  these  features  in  such  a  marked 
dq;ree  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  if  the  examination  be  carefully  made. 

For  a  description  of  the  emphysematous  part  of  the  lung,  see 
section  (§  193,  p.  261). 

Bronchiectatic  Cavities. 

201.  They  have  already  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  stone- 
masons' phthisis,  and  in  the  chronic  interstitial  forms  of  pneumonia. 
They  are  found  in  almost  all  forms  of  chronic  phthisis,  where  inter- 
stitial inflammatory  changes  are  set  up. 

These  cavities  are  usually  of  moderate  size,  and  are  frequently 
saccular  or  lobular  in  form,  especially  when  they  are  due  to  the 
weakening  of  the  bronchial  wall  by  inflammatory  changes,  such  as 
have  been  described  in  the  two  previous  sections ;  this  inflammation 
being  set  up  in  various  ways  by  irritation  of  the  lymphatics,  and  so  on. 


Fig.  80. — Diagram  to  represent  the  method  of  formation  of  bron- 
chiectatic cavities  by  the  traction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  inter- 
lobular septa  on  the  weakened  bronchial  walls. 

Angular  cavities  are  caused  by  the  contraction  of  fibrous  bands  or 
cirrhotic  interlobular  septa.  The  method  in  which  such  a  cavity  is 
ormed  will  be  best  explained  by  means  of  a  diagram. 
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The  lines  a.a.  represent  the  walls  of  the  chest  to  which  the  pleura 
is  adherent,  either  naturally  because  the  cavities  are  airtight,  or 
through  an  inflammatory  process.  The  lines  b.b.  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  interlobular  septa,  running  first  from  the  one  wall  of  the 
chest  to  the  wall  of  a  bronchus,  c,  then  on  to  another  bronchus,  and 
lastly,  to  the  opposite  chest  wall  As  these  fibrous  bands  contract, 
there  is  traction  on  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  also  on  the  witUs  of 
the  chest,  and  as  the  latter  are  much  more  rigid  than  the  former,  the 
former  have  to  give  way  at  a  point  where  the  septa  run  into  their 
walls.  At  the  same  time  the  chest  wall  becomes  slightly  flattened, 
especially  at  the  upper  part,  but  this  is  not  nearly  so  noticeable  as  is 
the  change  in  shape,  and  increase  in  size,  of  the  bronchial  tube.  In 
the  cavity  the  lining  membrane  is  smooth,  glistening,  and  translucent, 
and  has  a  pink  tinge,  owing  to  its  extreme  vascularity. 

There  is  another  form  of  bronchiectatic  cavity,  caused  by  the 
accumulation  of  catarrhal  products  in  the  bronchus.  This  leads  to 
distention,  and  the  fonnation  of  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  Such 
cavities  are  usually  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  ;  they  are  more 
or  less  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped,  and  may  have  the  same  pink, 
glistening  lining  membrane  as  the  above  form,  or  they  may  be  lined 
by  a  soft  caseous  material. 

Still  another  form  of  bronchiectatic  cavlt)-  is  that  met  with  tn 
ulcerative  bronchiectasis  following  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  this 
there  is  ulceration  of  the  bronchus  and  distention  at  the  weakened 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  cavities,  or  vomicse,  the  form  in  which 
there  is  extensive  softening  of  the  lung  tissue,  as  a  result  of  various 
inflammatory  and  caseous  processes,  may  he  mentioned.  A  large 
cavity  is  formed,  and  into  this  one  or  several  bronchi  open,  carrying 
away  the  softened  contents  from  the  cavit).  Such  a  cavity  may 
usually  be  recognised  by  its  greater  size,  the  more  or  less  insular 
outline,  the  "several  openings  of  the  bronchi  into  it,  and  by  the 
bands  of  more  resisteol  fibrous  tissue  which  run  from  side  to  side  of 
the  cavity"  (Hamilton).  These  are  not  blood-vessels,  as  generally 
supposed,  but  are  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  thickened  intertobular 
septa,  &c. — very  frequently,  however,  containing  branches  of  blood- 
vessels embedded  in  their  substance.      It   is  now  held   by  most 
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authorities  that  these  large  irregular  cavities  are  the  result  of  the 
running  together  of  several  smaller  cavities,  many  of  which  are  formed 
during  the  course  of  rapid  phthisis.  When  a  cavity  is  once  formed 
it  rapidly  dilates,  as  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue  are  comparatively 
non-resistant,  and  the  repeated  coughing  brings  about  a  rapid  dis- 
tention. The  pleura  over  the  cavity  is  almost  invariably  considerably 
thickened. 

Brown  Induration  of  the  Lung. 

202.  Synonyms,  "Brown  CEdema,"  "Chronic  Venous  Congestion" 
of  the  lung.  This  condition  is  most  frequently  associated  with  disease 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  mitral  valve,  though  it 
often  occurs  in  connection  with  aortic  disease. 

The  lung  is  usually  somewhat  more  voluminous  than  natural.  The 
pleura  has  a  peculiar  reddish  purple  colour,  from  which  the  deeply 
pigmented  interlobular  septa  stand  out  very  prominently.  At  the  free 
borders  of  the  lung  there  is  frequently  some  emphysema ;  here  also 
there  are  hard,  firm,  deeper  coloured,  wedge-shaped  patches,  which 
project  somewhat  from  the  surface,  and  are  sharply  defined  from  the 
surrounding  tissue.  On  making  a  section  into  the  lung  there  is  usually 
exudation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  brownish  red  serous  fluid, 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  air.  The  general  surface  of  the  lung  presents 
a  much  redder  colour  than  normal,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  brownish  or 
brick  red  colour,  and  not  the  bright  arterial  red  colour  that  is  met 
with  in  acute  congestion.  From  this  general  red  surface  there  is  an 
exudation  of  senun,  mixed  with  air ;  the  lung  is  (edematous,  and  at 
certain  points  there  is  considerable  emphysema.  Scattered  over  the 
section,  especially  at  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  lung,  are 
firmer  patches  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  not  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  These  are  not  solid,  but  are 
much  firmer,  harsher,  and  drier  feeling  than  the  surrounding  tissue, 
and  when  cut  into  they  have  a  peculiar  gritty  feel.  On  squeezing 
these,  a  quantity  of  reddish  brown  serum,  mixed  with  air,  exudes.  If 
this  exudation  is  examined  under  the  microscope  (  x  300)  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  granules  of  golden  brown  pigment ;  of  large  flattened 
Cells,  in  which  are  numerous  similar  granules ;  and  lastly,  of  coloured 
blood  corpuscles  in  various  stages  of  degeneration.     The  interlobular 
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aepU  are  deeply  pigmented,  and  stand  out  very  prominently.  The 
deep  layer  of  the  pleura  is  similarly  deeply  pigmented,  as  are  also 
the  bronchial  glands,  which,  in  addition,  are  often  enlarged  and  indu- 
rated. The  wedge-shaped  masses  at  the  free  margins  are  solid  (they 
sink  in  water),  are  shaqily  defined  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
are  of  a  deep  plum  colour,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  If  a 
scraping  is  taken  from  this  surface  it  will  be  found  to  be  made  up 
principally  of  blood  corpuscles,  with  here  and  there  a  few  granules  of 
the  golden  brown  pigment.  On  the  surface  the  large  branches  of  ih? 
pulmonary  vessels  stand  out  more  prominently,  and  therefore  appeal 
to  be  more  numerous  than  in  the  normal  condition.  (See  Nutm^ 
Liver,  §  122,  p.  101.) 

The  lining  membrane  of  a  bronchus  is  usually  deeply  congested, 
and  is  folded  and  corrugated.  This  mucous  membrane  has  a  charac- 
teristic watery  or  ledematous  appearance.  Harden  a  piece  of  the 
lung,  in  which  the  brown  induration  is  well  marked,  in  Miiller's  fluid 
(§  55>  P-  44)1  another  piece — with  the  wedge-shaped  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  some  of  the  pleura,  and  a  small  bronchus — also  in  Mtiller'E 
fluid,  cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  and  mount  unstained  in  Fanant'a 
solution  (S  '°6i  P-  77)- 

Under  a  low  |)Ower  ( x  50)  the  pleura  appears  to  be  enormously 
thickened,  especially  the  deeper  layer,  which  is  also  deeply  pigmcDicd. 
Some  of  the  pigment  is  black.  Other  parts  golden  brown.  The  inter- 
lobular septa,  the  perivascular  and  f)t;ri bronchial  tissues,  are  in  a 
similar  condition.  In  the  solid  wedge-shaped  mass  the  air  vesicles 
have  their  walls  thickened,  and  contain  pigment,  but  this  is  iiartially 
masked  by  the  enormous  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  which  fill 
the  alveolar  cavities.  On  the  pleural  surface  there  may  be  slight 
inflammatory  changes,  but  these  are  by  no  means  constant 

In  the  portions  in  which  the  brown  induration  is  well  marked,  ibe 
changes  are  very  characteristic.  The  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  arc 
thickened,  and  have  a  peculiar  beaded  or  varicose  appearance.  .Mong 
the  lines  pigment  may  be  discerned,  whilst  in  the  beads  (or  loops,  as 
they  will  afterwards  prove  to  be)  there  is  a  greenish  granular  material 
— coloured  blood  corpuscles.  Within  the  air  vesicles  similar  small 
green  granules  may  be  observed,  and  also  a  number  of  large  flattened 
cells,   many  of  which    contain    pigment ,  simitar  to  that  previously 
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described.     Most  of  these  cells  are  lying  free  in  the  alveolar  cavity, 
but  others  are  attached  to  the  beaded  looking  wall. 

In  a  section  stained  with  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55)  the  wall  is 
stained  pink,  and  all  the  fibrous  bands  are  thickened. 

In  the  wall  of  a  bronchus  the  small  blood-vessels  are  enormously 
distended,  and  can  be  readily  distinguished  even  with  this  power. 
There  is  an  increased  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  the  picro- 
cannine  stained  specimen  the  pink  tissue  is  very  prominent.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  apparently  by  the  tortuous 
blood-vessels,  which  come  very  near  the  surface,  and  may  even,  in  a 
small  bronchus,  rupture  into  the  lumen.  As  a  rule,  there  is  but  little 
of  the  bronchial  epithelium  left,  as  it  is  detached  almost  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  formed,  by  the  serum  exuded  from  the  distended  blood-vessels. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300),  examine  first  the  air  vesicles,  as  it 
is  in  these  that  the  most  prominent  changes  are  observed.     Within 
the  air  vesicle  are  numerous  flattened  cells  lying  free.     A  few  of  these 
flattened  cells  may  also  be  seen  in  section  as  nucleated  spindle-shaped 
cells,  closely  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  air  vesicle;  but  these  are 
comparatively  few  in  number.     In  most  of  them  the  golden  brown 
pigment  stands  out  very  prominently.     Along  with  the  large  cells  arc 
a  few  coloured  blood  corpuscles.     Lying  beneath  the  scattered  epi- 
thelial cells  are  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  wall ;  they  are  extremely 
distended  and  varicose,  and  appear  as  loops  or  sections  of  vessels 
projecting  into  the  air  cavity.     They  were  long  mistaken  for  epithelial 
Cells,  and  are  still  figured  as  such  in  many  of  the  text-books ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  picro-carmine  staining,  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles  may 
be  demonstrated  lying  in  the  lumen  of  the  pink  walled  vessel.    These 
Vessels  have  a  double  outline,  and  in  some  cases  there  appears  to  be 
enormous  thickening  of  their  walls,  a  condition  which  has  already 
been  described  in  nutmeg  Hver  (§  122,  p.  loi,  et  seq.).     In  the  wall  of 
the  vesicle — that  is,  along  the  course  of  the  l>'mphatics — there  is  a  con- 
siderable deposition  of  pigment,  much  deeper  in  colour  than  that  in  the 
cells,  but  still  golden  brown.     A  small  proportion  of  it  is  black,  and 
is  simply  carbon  pigment  derived  from  without.     The  pigment  is  seen 
to  be  lying  in  the  lymph   spaces,  free  or  enclosed,  in  cells,  either 
epithelial  from  the  air  vesicles,  or  endothelial  or  connective  tissue 
rpuscles. 
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Similar  masses  are  met  with  in  the  inlerlobular  sqita  and  in  th. 
deep  layer  of  the  pleura,  to  both  of  which  ihey  have  been  transporte- 


FlG.  81.— DrawinR  from  section  of  brown 
Unslnined.     (  x  300.) 

(.d.      Dislendcl  capillaries  of  inleralvcolar 

c.b.c,  ColoureJ  blood  corpuscles  lying  froc 

I.e.      EpilliclinI  cell  ilclaclied. 

ip.i.  Epillielial  or  calatrlial  cell  contn 
altered  blood  jiigmi^nt. 

f.         Pignienl  taken  into  lJ■nl]lll^^ic^  of  in 

At  tlie  point  ftuni  which  this  wa>  lakin  \\ 
well  marked,  and  tlic  varicosily  of  tile  le^ie 


iiing    large   quantity    of 

eralveolar  seplvim. 

s  is  here  also  ivell  seen. 

from  the  air  vesicles  along  the  lines  of  the  lymphatics.  The 
bronchial  and  perivascular  lym|iliatirs  are  also  fille<l  with  pigrr»-  ^"1. 
In  all  these  situations  there  is  an  increase  in  the  aniotmt  of  f»-  ^'"°" 
celhtlar  tissue,  an  increase  which  is  brought  out  very  decitiecll_^'  '" 
the  picro-carmine  stained  specimen;  but  after  the  i)igmentalior"»-  ^"^ 
enormous  distention  of  the  vessels  is  the  most  m.irked  change,  z%X~^^  '* 
is  to  this  liilatation  cspeci.illy  that  the  thickening  of  the  pleum  •^™ 
the  increase  in  volume  of  ihe  lung  are  due. 

Examine  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  note  how  con->  L  ^'''^'^ 
is  the  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  The  v*:^^^^'" 
here,  as  in  the  w.ills  of  the  alveoli,  are  distended,  lengthcneJ,  ^"^ 

their  walls  thickened.     At  certain  points  they  are  so  much  di* — ""  '' 
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that  they  form  a  cavernous  structure,  almost  like  that  seen  in  the 
centre  of  a  lobule  in  advanced  nutmeg  liver.  The  other  coats, 
especially  the  muscular  coat,  are  \isually  somewhat  atrophied  by 
distention  and  pressure.  The  basement  membrane  is  swollen  and 
(edematous,  and  the  few  ceils  covering  it  are  flattened,  columnar  or 
cubical.  It  will  be  observed  thai  the  most  marked  vascular  changes 
take  place  around  the  bronchi,  and  beneath  the  pleura  towards  the 
base  of  the  lung,  but  that  they  are  ty  no  means  confined  to  these 
situations,  In  the  naked  eye  examination  it  was  observed  that  there 
was  dilatation  and  prominence  of  the  vessels  of  the  lung.  This  is 
evidently  partly  due  to  distention,  but  also  partly  to  the  same  cause 
as  it  was  in  the  granular  contracted  kidney,  /.(■.,  thickening  of  the 
tunica  intima,  whicli  in  this  condition  is  tolerably  well  marked. 

The  pulmonary  apoplexies  are  to  be  further  examined  under  the 
high  power,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  they  frequently  coincide  with 
the  distribution  of  the  bronchus ;  and  the  bronchus,  as  well  as  the 
terminal  air  cavities,  is  in  such  cases  filled  with  blood.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  hiemorrhages  are  usually  met  with  only  where  the 
brown  induration  is  due  to  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  of 
ihe  mitral  valve.  Brown  induration  of  the  lung  is  simply  a  secondary 
condition  induced  by  a  primary  disease  of  the  heart.  It  first  appears 
as  a  chronic  venous  congestion,  in  which  there  is  an  exudation  of 
iemm  from  the  capillaries ;  this  causes  separation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  epithelium  in  both  air  vesicles  and  bronchi.  At  the  same 
time  blood  corpuscles  escape  into  the  alveoli,  and  are  taken  up  by 
Ihe  altered  epithelium ;  these  are  further  taken  into  the  lymphatic 
system  of  the  interalveolar  sep^,  from  which  the  pigment  is  distri- 
liuted  to  all  the  positions  mentioned,  including  the  bronchial  glands. 
The  vessels  become  more  distended,  more  tortuous  and  thickened, 
and  so  the  condition  of  brown  induration  is  gradually  developed,  A 
small  portion  of  the  pigment  is  carbon  pigment ;  but  by  treating  a 
pigmented  section  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
ihen  with  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  blue  reaction  is 
led,  even  with  some  of  the  perfectly  black  pigment,  which  points 

;l  that  it  is  derived  from  blood  pigment. 
ween  this  brown   induration   and   a  rapid  venous  congestion 
;  many  intermediate  stages.     The  rapid  venous  congestion 
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is  characterised  by  the  water-lo^ed  condition  of  the  lung,  the 
lymphatics  being  unable  lo  carry  off  the  fluid  as  it  is  exuded.  On 
making  a  section  into  such  a  lung  there  is  usually  marked  conges- 
tion, whilst  from  the  cut  surface  there  exudes  an  enormous  quantity 
of  frothy,  watery  fluid.  The  air  vesicles  are  filled  very  rapidly  with 
fluid,  and  the  surface  appears  to  be  congested.  On  examination 
under  the  microscope  the  epithelium  is  found  to  be  detached,  and 
usually  to  be  lying  free  in  the  alveolar  cavity,  and  the  vessels  to  be 
distended  with  blood. 


I'A 


Emudlism  of  the  Lung. 


203.  As  usually  described,  there  are  few  naked  eye  changes  in  the 
lung  in  this  condition,  but  there  are  marked  congestion  and  redness 
where  the  condition  is  met  with  in  cases  of  death  following  diabetic 
coma,  or  some  cedema  wiiere  the  embolism  follows  fracture  of  a  bone, 
especially  of  one  of  the  cranial  bones. 

In  the  case  from  which  this  description  was  taken,  and  which  was 
diagnosed  during  life  as  a  case  of  fat  embolism,  due  lo  fracture  of 
one  of  the  cranial  bones,  there  was  deep  congestion  of  both  lungs, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  bright  subpleural  ecchymotic  patches. 
These  hremorrhages  were  small,  but  they  were  very  distinctly  seen. 
On  examination  ef  a  fresh  section  (§  34,  p.  31)  bright  refractile 
globules  were  observed  in  a  number  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  These  were 
stained  biack  with  osmic  acid.  In  the  stained  specimen  some  of 
the  emboli  in  the  larger  vessels  W(jfe  distinctly  seen  as  elongated 
masses,  completely  filling  the  vessel,  and  ending  at  the  point  of 
bifurcation  of  the  vessel.  At  the  proximal  end  of  the  fat  embolus 
the  vessel  had  frequently  ruptured,  and  there  was  an  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  surrounding  air  vesicles.  It  was  observed,  too,  that 
most  of  the  emboli  and  most  of  the  htemorrhagcs  were  situated  near 
the  surface  of  the  lung.  This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels,  as  the  terminal  branches  of  these  are  usually 
distributed  near  the  surface. 

Harden  a  piece  of  this  lung  in  meihybted  spirit  (g  54,  p.  44),  cut 
sections  (S  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  in  osmic  acid  (§  86,  p.  67),  and  moont 
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in  Fananfs  solution  (§  io6,  p.  77).    Mike  a  more  careful  examination, 
confirm  the  above  points,  and  observe  the  different  sizes  and  positions 


Fig.  83. — Fat  embolism  of  the  lung.     Stained  witli  osmic  add. 

,  Fat  embolus  slained  black,  filling  one  of  Ihe  larger  vessels. 
yiasi  of  coloured  bloud  corpuscles   in   an   air  vesicle,  the 
rrsull  of   rupture  of  some    of   the  stnallci  blood -veiitela 
behind  the  embolus. 

of  the  fatty  globules.  Some  are  ex.tremely  small,  and  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  blood  niass.  Other  are  larger  and  crescentic,  and 
adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel ;  whilst  others  again  completely  fill 
the  lumina  of  vessels  of  very  various  diameters.  Here,  of  course,  the 
fat  is  stained  black  by  osmic  acid. 

Similar  hasmorrhages  to  the  above  are  met  with  in  cases  of  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  in  septic  fevers,  anthrax,  &c.,  and  frequently  in 
s  of  active  hyperjemia. 


DlSSEMINATliD    MlLlARV   TUBERCULOSIS. 

204.  This  is  rael  with  in  acute  general  tuberculosis,  especially  in 
children.  The  lung  is  usually  deeply  congested ;  between  the  con- 
gested (MLtches  are  a  number  of  pearly  translucent  or  gelatinous 
looking  masses  about  the  size  of  small-shot,  which  are  much  paler 
than  the  surrounding  tissue,,  and  hence  stand  out  very  distinctly. 
Over  them  there  is  no  pleurisy,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
At  first  sight  the  nodules  appear  to  be  scattered  indiscriminately  over 
the  surface  of  the  lung,  but  on  more  careful  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  situated  m  tlie  lines  of  the  interlobular  sepU, 
especially  at  their  points  of  junction.  Make  a  section  into  the  Jung, 
and  note  that  the  shot-like  masses  are  found  in  the  deeper  layer  of 
the  pleura,  at  the  points  where  the  septa  run  into  it.  In  addition, 
over  the  surface  of  the  section,  are  similar  masses,  many  of  which  are 
found  along  the  lines  of  the  larger  septa,  though  some  are  seen  in 
the  lobule  itself.  The  cut  surface  of  the  lung  is  dee[)ly  congested, 
and  bright  scarlet.  The  small  shot-like  bodies  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  the  lung,  are  usually  more  numerous  in  one  lung  than  in 
the  other,  and  also  affect  one  lobe  more  than  the  other.  A  few  of 
the  nodules  may  be  grouped  together,  in  which  case  there  is  a  mass, 
known  as  racemose  tubercle.  Put  a  piece  of  this  lung  to  harden  in 
absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  a  second  in  Muller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44), 
cut  sections  (g  70,  p.  50).  Take  one  of  the  absolute  alcohol  sccuons, 
wash  it  well  in  distilled  water,  and  transfer  lo  Weigert's  solution  of 
gentian  \iolet  (^  88,  p.  69),  and  gently  warm  in  a  test  tube.  If 
warmed  the  section  will  be  sufficiently  stained  in  half  an  hour,  other-  t 
wise  it  must  be  left  for  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  section  is 
sufficiently  stained,  transfer  to  distilled  water  and  wash  thoroughly, 
afterwards  to  a  twenty-live  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid,  where  it 
must  be  left  until  the  colour  has  disappeared  (about  half  a  minute). 
Further,  wash  in  distilled  water,  after  which  stain  for  ten  minutes 
m  Bismarck  brown  (g  94,  p.  ji),  wash  with  absolute  alcohol,  place 
for  a  second  or  two  in  oil  of  cloves,  and  immediately  transfer  to 
turpentine^(lhe  preliminary  immersion  in  clove  oil  prevents  the  ' 
curling  up  and  sticking  of  the  spec i men) ^afier  which  the  section 
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is  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  dissolved  in  benzole  and  turpentine 
(§io8,  p.  78).^ 

Stain  a  section  of  the  lung,  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid,  with  picro- 

carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  it  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  one  of  the  sections  first  for  the  structure  of  the  tubercle 

masses.     These  may  be  composed  of  a  single  "  follicle,"  or  of  several. 

Examine  one  under  a  low  power  (  x  50),  and  note  that  it  is  growing 

in  the  interlobular  septum,  or  in  some  cases  from  an  interalveolar 

septum.     In  all  essential  points  the  mass  resembles  the  tubercular 

mass  in  the  liver.     In  the  centre  is  a  more  or  less  fully  formed  giant 

cell,  containing  a  large  number  of  nuclei,  which  are  usually  arranged 

at  the  margin  of  the  cell  as  a  crimson  ring,  the  centre  appearing 

yellow  (with  picro-carmine).     In  some  cases,  in  place  of  the  giant 

cell  in  the  centre,  there  may  be  a  mass  of  caseous  tissue,  which  has  a 

granular  appearance  even  under  the  low  power,  and  is  stained  yellow. 

Around  the  giant  cell  is  an  open  reticular  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which 

are  somewhat  elongated  and  are  concentrically  arranged.      In  the 

elongated  space  there  are  but  few  small  round  cells,  but  there  are 

numerous  endothelioid  cells,  somewhat   irregular   in    shape,   many 

of  them  containing  two  or  more  nuclei.     Passing  now  towards  the 

periphery  of  this  mass,  numerous  small  round  cells  are  found,  which 

appear  to  be  arranged  in  rows,  these  rows  enclosing  spaces.     The 

spaces  appear  to  be  contracted  alveoli,  of  which  the  rows  of  round 

<^lls  form  the  thickened  walls.     Projecting  into  the  air  vesicle  from 

^he  thickened  wall  are  similar  masses  of  endothelioid  cells,  pushing 

fore  them  the  epithelial  layer.     In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

the  solid  mass  the  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls  is  proceeding, 

■-*X<i  the  ca\ities  are  smaller  and  appear  collapsed. 

Examine  an  artery  and  a  bronchus,  and  notice  that  in  some  cases 
cell  infiltration  is  commencing ;  but  in  the  section  from  which 
description  is  taken  there  is  no  further  evidence  of  tubercular 
fection. 


*  In  place  of  gentian  violet  and  Bismarck  brown  other  colours  may  be  used  : — 
^V^rlich's  fluid  (§  93,  p.  70),  along  with  methylene  blue  (§  96,  p.  71),  Gibbes's 
Ijcnta  (§  90,  p.  70),  with  methylene  blue  or  chrysoidin  (§  95,  p.  71),  Ransome's 
dd  (§  91,  p.  70),  with  methylene  blue.  There  are  numerous  other  methods  of 
\t  to  some  of  which  reference  will  again  be  made  ;  but  the  best  results  are 
^^^%3ally  obtained  with  gentian  violet  and  Bismarck  brown. 
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I  Examine  under  the  liigh  power  (  x  300),  and  first  observe  a  giant 

'  cell.     It  is  a  branching  cell  of  considerable  size,  twenty  or  even 

thirty  times  as  large  as  the  small  round  cells.  The  centre  is  usually 
composed  of  a  homogeneous  substance,  which  with  picro-carmine  is 
stained  a  bright  yellow.  The  processes  which  run  from  the  cell  app>eai 
to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  surrounding  reticular  tissue.  The 
arrangement  of  the  nuclei  differs  in  different  cases.  In  some  giant 
cells  the  whole  of  the  nuclei  are  placed  at  the  periphery  of  the  cell, 
and  where  a  section  is  made  through  the  cell,  these  are  all  that  can 
be  distinguished;  but  where  the  upper  half  of  the  cells  is  above  the 
section,  a  number  of  nuclei  may  be  observed  in  the  centre,  whilst  on 
focussing  down,  those  at  the  periphery  come  into  view.  The  nuclei 
are  rounded  or  elongated,  and  the  intranuclear  plexus  is  very 
tincdy  seen.  Around  the  giant  cell  the  endothelioid  cells 
numerous ;  they  are  very  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  some  con  taini 
but  one  nucleus,  whilst  others  have  as  many  as  four.  'The  reticului 
is  very  readily  distinguished  under  this  power,  with  the  open  spaces, 
and  a  few  round  cells,  along  with  the  larger  cells,  lying  within  tin 
I  Towards  the  periphery  of  the  mass  the  appearances  are  \fty  dis- 

r  tinctive.     The  small  spaces  (larger  than  the  meshes  of  the 

f  are  collapsed  air  I'esicles,  bounded  by  the  greatly  thickened  alveoli 

walls,  in  which  there  is  evidently  active  connective  tissue  proliferatioi 
The  masses  of  large  endothelioid  cells  are,  however,  much  more  di 
tinctly  pushing  their  way  into  the  cavity,  forcing  before  ihcm  th  t 
epithelial  lining.     The  cells  of  which  the  lining  is  composed  are  in 
condition  very  similar  to  that  met  with  m  inlerstitia)  pneumonia.    Thc^ 
are  cubical,  and  in  some  cases  are  of  very  great  size  (,§  200,  p.  2837 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tubercle  nodule  the  inte- 
alveolar  septa  are  considerably  thickened,  and  the  epithelial  chan] 
are  commencing ;  the  air  vesicles  appear  to  be  coil.ipsed,  but  th( 
are  no  marked  catarrhal  or  croupous  inflammatory  chang* 
I  centre  of  the  tubercle  mass,  especially  if  it  is  composed  of  sevi 

tubercle  follicles  or  giant  cell  systems,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  £ 
often  caseation,  a  process  which  here  is  simitar  to  that  met  with 
caseation   of  gummata.      The   tubercular  masses  are   purely  exi 
vascular,  as  may  be  proved  by  injecting  such  a  lung,  and  as 
tubercle  follicles  are  formed  around  the  primary  giant  eel!  system, 
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central  one  is  ciit  off  from  its  nutritive  supply,  and  it  undergoes  the 
caseous  degeneration.  In  some  cases  this  caseation  comes  on  before 
the  formation  of  a  giant  cell  has  taken  place,  or  immediately  after 
the  growth  of  the  large  endothelioid  cells  :  this  is  especially  the  case 
where  the  disease  is  very  acute,  in  which  case  there  may  be  a  condi- 
tion almost  like  that  Co  be  described  as  broncho-pneumonic  phthisis, 
In  ihc  specially  stained  specimen  now  look  for  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
which  may  be  seen  as  violet  stained  rods  lying  in  the  lymph  spaces. 
Some  of  them  may  be  in  the  giant  cell,  but  they  ate  best  seen  as  they 
lie  in  the  meshes  of  the  network  surrounding  the  giant  cell.  (For 
appearance  of  these  bacilli  see  Fig.  86,  p.  311.) 

The  larger  masses  of  tubercle  will  be  best  described  under  the  head 
of  chronic  phthisis,  in  the  production  of  which  condition  they  play  a 
very  prominent  part. 


Caseous  BRONCHo-PNEUMosrc  Tubercle. 

805.  This  has  up  to  the  present  been  a  subject  concerning  which 
discussion  has  waged  fast  and  furious,  and  even  now  there  are 
numerous  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  omit  from  the  description  all  theoretical  or  controversial 
statements,  and  to  confine  what  is  said  to  a  pure  description  of  the 
appearances  which  may  be  met  with  ;  but  as  far  as  possible  this  shall 
be  done. 

It  is  met  with  in  children  as  what  appears  to  be  a  form  of  acute 
tuberculosis,  specially  confined  to  the  lung,  or,  at  any  rate,  more 
atlvanced  in  this  position  than  in  any  other  organ  in  the  body. 

The  lung  is  congested,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  collapse; 
whilst  standing  out  prominently  from  the  congested  surface,  either 
through  the  pleura  or  from  the  cut  section,  are  a  number  of  small 
nodules,  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  arc 
most  numerous  at  the  apices  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  lung. 
These  masses  may  be  rounded  or  irregular  in  outUne,  some  of  them 
appearing  to  be  branched  and  elongated.  Each  mass  has  a  typical 
appearance;  towards  the  periphery  the  tissue  is  firm,  greyish,  and 
gelatinous,  whilst  the  centre  is  softer,  pale  yellow,  and  granular  in 
appearance. 
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Similar  masses  are  i 
Jeep  layer  of  the  pleu; 


let  with  in  the  interlobular  septa  and  in  the 
1,  to  both  of  which  they  have  been  transported 


\ 


ion  or  [lie  lung. 


Fig.  8i. — Drawing,  from  si 
Unstained,    (x  300.) 

c.d.      Uislendeil  cjtpitlaries  of  interalvcoUr  septa. 

f.i.c.  Coloured  blood  corpuscles  lying  free  in  the  air  vesicle. 

i.e.      Epithelial  cell  dclached. 

rp.c.    Epithelial  or  catarrhal  cell   containing  laige  qoantitf   of 
Bite  red  blood  pi^ent. 

p.        Pigment  taken  into  lynipbatics  of  interalveolsr  seplum. 

At  the  point  from  which  Ibis  was  laken  tlic  pignentation  was  vety 
well  maiked,  and  the  varicosity  of  the  vcucb  is  here  ftlso  well  (cen. 

from  the  air  vesicles  along  the  lines  of  the  lymphatics.  The  pcw-xrs-cwiv 
bronchial  and  perivascular  lymphatics  are  also  filled  with  pigment* fv^ aent 
In  all  these  situations  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrco-«-<zf  ibro 
cellular  tissue,  an  increase  which  is  brought  out  verj-  decidedly  iri  -^y  ii 
the  picro-cannine  stained  specimen ;  but  after  the  pigmentation  th*^'*  «  thi 
enormous  distention  of  the  vessels  is  the  most  marked  change,  and  i  £>«^d  il 
is  to  this  dilatation  especially  that  the  thickening  of  the  pleura  mrM.M^  and 
the  increase  in  volume  of  the  lung  are  due. 

Examine  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  note  how  compIe»^X*?'etc 
is  the  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.     The  vcssc^»^-^ss5eb_ 
here,  as  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  are  distended,  lengthened,  atra 
their  walls  thickened.     At  certain  points  they  are  so  much  dilate* -*-«^^ttl 
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that  they  form  a  cavernous  structure,  almost  like  that  seen  in  the 
centre  of  a  lobule  in  advanced  nutmeg  liver.  The  other  coats, 
esp>ecially  the  muscular  coat,  are  usually  somewhat  atrophied  by 
distention  and  pressure.  The  basement  membrane  is  swollen  and 
oedematous,  and  the  few  cells  covering  it  are  flattened,  columnar  or 
cubical  It  will  be  observed  that  the  most  marked  vascular  changes 
take  place  around  the  bronchi,  and  beneath  the  pleura  towards  the 
base  of  the  lung,  but  that  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
situations.  In  the  naked  eye  examination  it  was  observed  that  there 
was  dilatation  and  prominence  of  the  vessels  of  the  lung.  This  is 
evidently  partly  due  to  distention,  but  also  partly  to  the  same  cause 
as  it  was  in  the  granular  contracted  kidney,  i.e.,  thickening  of  the 
tunica  intima,  which  in  this  condition  is  tolerably  well  marked. 

The  pulmonary  apoplexies  are  to  be  further  examined  under  the 
high  power,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  they  frequently  coincide  with 
the  distribution  of  the  bronchus ;  and  the  bronchus,  as  well  as  the 
terminal  air  cavities,  is  in  such  cases  filled  with  blood.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  haemorrhages  are  usually  met  with  only  where  the 
brown  induration  is  due  to  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  of 
the  mitral  valve.  Brown  induration  of  the  lung  is  simply  a  secondary 
condition  induced  by  a  primary  disease  of  the  heart.  It  first  appears 
as  a  chronic  venous  congestion,  in  which  there  is  an  exudation  of 
serum  fi-om  the  capillaries ;  this  causes  separation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  epithelium  in  both  air  vesicles  and  bronchi.  At  the  same 
time  blood  corpuscles  escape  into  the  alveoli,  and  are  taken  up  by 
the  altered  epithelium  ;  these  are  further  taken  into  the  lymphatic 
system  of  the  interalveolar  sep^,  from  which  the  pigment  is  distri- 
buted to  all  the  positions  mentioned,  including  the  bronchial  glands. 
The  vessels  become  more  distended,  more  tortuous  and  thickened, 
and  so  the  condition  of  brown  induration  is  gradually  developed.  A 
small  portion  of  the  pigment  is  carbon  pigment ;  but  by  treating  a 
pigmented  section  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
then  with  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  blue  reaction  is 
obtained,  even  with  some  of  the  perfectly  black  pigment,  which  points 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  derived  from  blood  pigment. 

Between  this  brown   induration   and    a  rapid  venous  congestion 
there  are  many  intermediate  stages.     The  rapid  venous  congestion 
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is  characterised  by  the  water-logged  condition  of  the  lung,  the 
lymphatics  being  unable  to  cany  off  the  fluid  as  it  is  exuded.  On 
making  a  section  into  such  a  lung  there  is  usually  marked  conges- 
tion, whilst  from  the  cut  surface  there  exudes  an  enormous  quantity 
of  frothy,  watery  fluid.  The  air  vesicles  are  filled  very  rapidly  with 
fluid,  and  the  surface  appears  to  be  congested.  On  examination 
under  the  microscope  the  epithelium  is  found  to  be  detached,  and 
usually  to  be  lying  free  in  the  alveolar  cavity,  and  the  vessels  to  be 
distended  with  blood. 


Fat  Embolism  of  the  Lung. 

203.  As  usually  described,  there  are  few  naked  eye  changes  in  the 
lung  in  this  condition,  but  lliere  are  marked  congestion  and  redness 
where  the  condition  is  met  with  in  cases  of  death  following  diabetic 
coma,  or  some  uidema  where  the  embolism  follows  fracture  of  a  bone, 
especially  of  one  of  the  cranial  bones. 

In  the  case  from  which  this  descrijition  was  taken,  and  which  was 
diagnosed  during  life  as  a  case  of  fat  embolism,  due  lo  fracture  of 
one  of  the  cranial  bones,  there  was  deep  congeiition  of  both  lungs, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  bright  subpleural  ecchymoiic  patches. 
These  hiemorrhages  were  small,  but  they  were  very  distinctly  seeiL 
On  examination  of  a  fresh  section  (§  34,  p.  31)  bright  refractile 
globules  were  observed  in  a  number  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  These  were 
stained  black  with  osmic  acid.  In  the  stained  specimen  some  of 
the  emboli  in  the  larger  vessels  wye  distinctly  seen  as  elongated 
masses,  completely  filling  the  vessel,  and  ending  at  the  point  of 
bifurcation  of  the  vessel.  At  the  proximal  end  of  the  fat  embolus 
the  vessel  had  frequently  ruptured,  and  there  was  an  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  surrounding  air  vesicles.  It  was  observed,  too,  ihat 
most  of  the  emboli  and  most  of  the  hemorrhages  were  situated  near 
the  surface  of  the  lung.  This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels,  as  the  terminal  branches  of  these  are  usually 
distributed  near  the  surface. 

Harden  a  piece  of  this  lung  in  methylated  spirit  (§  S4.  P-  4*)>  cut 
sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  in  OBroic  acid  (§  86,  p.  67),  and  mount-l 
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may  be  compared  lo  bunches  of  grapes,  of  which  the  bronchioles 
form  the  stalks — are  bright  red  lines,  in  which  the  caseous  process  has 
not  as  yet  become  marked.  Towards  the  base  the  yellow  patches 
are  so  large  and  so  numerotis  that  they  run  together,  and  obscure 
every  other  change. 

Squeeze  the  section,  and  note  that  there  exudes  a  thick,  tenacious, 
muco-purulenl  material  from  the  bronchi ;  the  walls  of  the  bronchi 
are  thickened  and  appear  extremely  gelatinous ;  the  bronchial  glands 
may  be  swollen,  tedematous,  or  softened  and  caseous. 

There  may  be  all  stages  between  this  and  the  form  which  will  be 
next  described.  The  yellow  patches,  and  even  the  appearances  of  a 
great  part  of  the  lung,  may  be  similar  to  those  met  with  in  broncho- 
pneumonic  tuberculosis,  except  thai  the  destructive  processes  are 
more  pronounced ;  or  there  may  be  patches  of  grey  granulations, 
wedge-shaped  near  the  surface,  racemose,  or  in  clumps  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  pneumonic  patches, 
and  are  in  various  stages  of  caseation,  and  are  more  chronic  that  the 
form  first  described ;  the  microscopic  changes  vary  considerably,  but 
will  be  readily  traced  out  if  such  sections  are  compared  with  the 
various  conditions  here  described.  Harden  pieces  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  lung  in  absolute  alcohol  (^  53,  p.  44) ;  others  in  Miiller's 
fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  cut  sections  (g  70,  p.  50).  stain  one  in  picro- 
carmine  (S  77,  p.  5S).  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77) ; 
prejiare  another  for  bacilli  {§  204,  p.  256), 

Examine  one  of  the  pale  yellow  patches  under  a  low  power  ( x  50), 
and  note  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  areas,  each  of  which  has 
a  caseous  centre,  in  which  are  involved  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  as 
well  as  their  contents.  At  this  point  there  are  no  vessels.  Further 
from  the  centre  is  a  zone,  in  which  the  alveolar  walls  are  somewhat 
thickened,  and  where  the  blood.vessels  are  not  very  readily  seen. 
There  is  considerable  catarrh  in  this  position,  jiarts  of  the  products 
being  stained  black  if  a  section  be  treated  with  osmic  acid.  Still 
further  away  are  early  catarrhal  or  croupous  pneumonic  patches — 
readily  recognised — and  in  this  region  the  capillary  vessels  are  usually 
considerably  distended.  These  areas  have  frequently  become  fused 
by  the  extension  of  the  pneumonic  process,  and  it  is  in  such  cases 
that  great  destruction  of  tissue  occurs.     Examine  the  pleura,  and 
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204.  This  is  met  with  in  acute  general  tubercidosis,  especially  in 
children.  The  lung  is  usually  deeply  congested ;  between  the  con- 
gested [jatches  are  a  number  of  pearly  translucent  or  gelatinous 
looking  masses  about  the  size  of  small-shot,  which  are  much  palei 
than  tlie  surrounding  tissue,,  and  hence  stand  out  very  distinctly. 
Over  them  there  is  no  jjleurisy,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  . 
At  first  sight  the  nodules  appear  to  be  scattered  indiscriminately  over  -x^^-a  ' 
the  surface  of  the  lung,  but  on  more  careful  examination  it  will  be  ^»«:zibe 
found  that  they  arc  situated  in  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  septa^  .^i_*i3, 
especially  at  their  points  of  junction.  Make  a  section  into  the  lung,,^^  *Tig, 
and  note  that  the  shot-like  masses  are  found  in  the  deeper  layer  ofc«=>  o^ 
the  pleura,  at  the  rjoints  where  the  septa  run  into  it.  In  addition,,  «-«oon, 
over  the  surface  of  the  section,  are  similar  masses,  many  of  which  are^-«-^*^ 
found  along  the  lines  of  the  larger  septa,  though  some  are  seen  iir«  *  -  "' 
the  lobule  itself.  The  cut  surface  of  the  lung  is  deeply  congested^ij^^eo 
and  bright  scarlet.  The  small  shot-like  bodies  are  scattered  over  ih^rf^  "* 
whole  of  the  lung,  are  usually  more  numerous  in  one  lung  than  inr»i  '  ^' 
the  other,  and  also  affect  one  lobe  more  than  the  other,  A  few  oft«>  "*'  ' 
the  nodules  may  be  grouped  together,  in  which  case  there  is  a  niasv^^^-*^'" 
known  as  racemose  tubercle.  Put  a  piece  of  this  lung  to  harden  ur»-*  '^  " 
absolute  alcohol  (g  53,  p.  44),  a  second  in  Muller's  fluid  (^  55.  p.  44lr<  ■>  H^'i 
cut  sections  {§  70,  p.  50).  Take  one  of  the  absolute  alcohol  sections,,^  <r»«'i^ 
wash  it  well  in  distilled  water,  and  transfer  to  Weigert's  solution  0"<»  ^^ 

gentian  violet  (g  88,  p.  69),  and  gently  warm  in  a  test  lube     I  X  '^ 

warmed  the  section  will  be  sufficiently  stained  in  half  an  hour,  other*  "^^  *'^''" 
wise  it  must  be  left  for   twenty-four  hours.     When  the  section  iii  ■* 

sufficiently  stained,  transfer  to  distilled  water  and  wash  ihoroughly^t'"^''' 
afterwards  to  a  twenty-five  ])er  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid,  where  vi  "^  ■' 
must  be  left  until  the  colour  has  disappeared  (about  half  a  minute)^"^-^''- 
Further,  wash  in  distilled  water,  after  which  stain  for  ten  minuter-^^  ^ 
in  Bismarck  brown  (^  94,  p.  71),  wash  with  absolute  alcohol,  |)lacv 
for  a  second  or  two  in  oil  of  cloves,  and  immediately  transfer  wS 
turpentine — (the  preliminary  Immersion  in  clove  oil  prevents 
curling  up  and  sticking  of  the  specimen) — after  which  the  section* 
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is  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  dissolved  in  benzole  and  turpentine 
(§  io8,  p.  78).  1 

Stain  a  section  of  the  lung,  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid,  with  picro- 
^^^"^n^c  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  it  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 
Examine  one  of  the  sections  first  for  the  structure  of  the  tubercle 
masses.  These  may  be  composed  of  a  single  "  follicle,"  or  of  several. 
Examine  one  under  a  low  power  (  x  50),  and  note  that  it  is  growing 
in  the  interlobular  septum,  or  in  some  cases  from  an  interalveolar 
septum.  In  all  essential  points  the  mass  resembles  the  tubercular 
mass  in  the  liver.  In  the  centre  is  a  more  or  less  fully  formed  giant 
cell,  containing  a  large  number  of  nuclei,  which  are  usually  arranged 
at  the  margin  of  the  cell  as  a  crimson  ring,  the  centre  appearing 
yellow  (with  picro-carmine).  In  some  cases,  in  place  of  the  giant 
cell  in  the  centre,  there  may  be  a  mass  of  caseous  tissue,  which  has  a 
granular  appearance  even  under  the  low  power,  and  is  stained  yellow. 
Around  the  giant  cell  is  an  open  reticular  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  somewhat  elongated  and  are  concentrically  arranged.  In  the 
elongated  space  there  are  but  few  small  round  cells,  but  there  are 
numerous  endothelioid  cells,  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  many 
of  them  containing  two  or  more  nuclei.  Passing  now  towards  the 
periphery  of  this  mass,  numerous  small  round  cells  are  found,  which 
appear  to  be  arranged  in  rows,  these  rows  enclosing  spaces.  The 
spaces  appear  to  be  contracted  alveoli,  of  which  the  rows  of  round 
cells  form  the  thickened  walls.  Projecting  into  the  air  vesicle  from 
the  thickened  wall  are  similar  masses  of  endothelioid  cells,  pushing 
before  them  the  epithelial  layer.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  solid  mass  the  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls  is  proceeding, 
and  the  cavities  are  smaller  and  appear  collapsed. 

Elxamine  an  artery  and  a  bronchus,  and  notice  that  in  some  cases 
round  cell  infiltration  is  commencing ;  but  in  the  section  from  which 
this  description  is  taken  there  is  no  further  evidence  of  tubercular 
affection. 

*  In  place  of  gentian  violet  and  Bismarck  brown  other  colours  may  be  used  : — 
Ehrlich*s  fluid  (§  93,  p.  70),  along  with  methylene  blue  (§  96,  p.  71),  Gibbes's 
timgenta  (8  90,  p.  70),  with  methylene  blue  or  chrysoidin  (§  95,  p.  71),  Ransome's 
fluid  (§  9I»  P'  7o)»  with  methylene  blue.  There  are  numerous  other  methods  of 
Hainingy  to  some  of  which  reference  will  again  be  made ;  but  the  best  results  are 
Usually  obtained  with  gentian  violet  and  Bismarck  brown. 
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Examine  under  the  high  power  (  x  300),  and  first  observe  a  gian[ 
cell.     It  is  a  branching  cell  of  considerable  siie,  twenty  or  even 
thirty  times  as  large  as  the  small  round  cells.     The  centre  is  usually 
composed  of  a  homogeneous  substance,  which  with  picro-carmine  is 
stained  a  bright  yellow.    The  processes  which  run  from  the  cell  appear 
to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  surrounding  reticular  tissue.     The 
arrangement  of  the  nuclei  differs  in  different  cases.     In  some  giant 
cells  the  whole  of  the  nuclei  are  placed  at  the  periphery  of  the  cell, 
and  where  a  section  is  made  through  the  cell,  these  are  all  that  can 
be  distinguished ;  but  where  the  upper  half  of  the  cells  is  above  the 
section,  a  number  of  nuclei  may  be  observed  in  the  centre,  whilst  on 
focussing  down,  those  at  the  periphery  come  into  view.     The  nuclei 
are  rounded  or  elongated,  and  the  intranuclear  plexus  is  very  dis- 
tinctly seen.      Around  the   giant  cell  the   endotheUoid    ceils   are=« 
numerous ;  they  are  very  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  some  containingr^ 
but  one  nucleus,  whilst  others  have  as  many  as  four.   'The  reticulum 
is  very  readily  distinguished  under  this  power,  with  the  open  spaces, 
and  a  few  round  cells,  along  with  the  larger  cells,  lying  within  them. 
Towards  the  periphery  of  the   mass  the  appearances  are  very  dis- 
tinctive.    The  small  spaces  {larger  than  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum!^ 
are  collapsed  air  vesicles,  bounded  by  the  greatly  thickened  alveolaia 
walls,  in  which  there  is  evidently  active  connective  tissue  proltfcration^H 
The  masses  of  large  endothelioid  cells  are,  however,  much  more  di: 
tinctly  pushing  their  way  into  the  cavity,  forcing  before  them  th 
epithelial  lining.     The  cells  of  which  the  lining  is  composed  are  in 
condition  very  similar  to  that  met  with  in  interstitial  pneumonia.    The 
are  cubical,  and  in  some  cases  are  of  very  great  si/,e  (g  200,  p.  185. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tubercle  nodule  Ihc  Jtm 
alveolar  septa  are  considerably  thickened,  and  the  epithelial  chang— ^* 
are  commencing ;  the  air  vesicles  appear  10  be  collapsed,  but  the 
are  no  marked  catarrhal  or  croupous  inflammatory  changes, 
centre  of  the  tubercle  mass,  especially  if  it  is  composed  of  sevei 
tubercle  follicles  or  giant  cell  systems,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there 
often  caseation,  a  process  which  here  is  similar  to  thai  met  with 
caseation  of  gummata.     The  tubercular  masses  are  purely  est 
vascular,  as  may  be  proved  by  injecting  such  a  lung,  and  as 
tubercle  follicles  are  formed  around  the  primary  giant  cell  system, 
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central  one  is  cut  off  from  its  nutritive  supply,  and  it  undergoes  the 
caseous  degeneration.     In  some  cases  this  caseation  comes  on  before 
the  formation  of  a  giant  cell  has  taken  place,  or  immediately  after 
the  growth  of  the  large  endothelioid  cells  :  this  is  especially  the  case 
where  the  disease  is  very  acute,  in  which  case  there  may  be  a  condi- 
tion almost  like  that  to  be  described  as  broncho-pneumonic  phthisis. 
In  the  specially  stained  specimen  now  look  for  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
which  may  be  seen  as  violet  stained  rods  lying  in  the  lymph  spaces. 
£ome  of  them  may  be  in  the  giant  cell,  but  they  are  best  seen  as  they 
lie  in  the  meshes  of  the  network  surrounding  the  giant  cell.     (For 
appearance  of  these  bacilli  see  Fig.  86,  p.  311.) 

The  larger  masses  of  tubercle  will  be  best  described  under  the  head 
chronic  phthisis,  in  the  production  of  which  condition  they  play  a 
prominent  part 

Caseous  Broncho-Pneumonic  Tubercle. 

205.  This  has  up  to  the  present  been  a  subject  concerning  which 
^^iscussion  has  waged  fast  and  furious,  and  even  now  there  are 
"dimerous  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process.  It  will  be 
^tKcult  to  omit  from  the  description  all  theoretical  or  controversial 
;nts,  and  to  confine  what  is  said  to  a  pure  description  of  the 
which  may  be  met  with  ;  but  as  far  as  possible  this  shall 
^^&    done. 

Ht  b  met  with  in  children  as  what  appears  to  be  a  form  of  acute 
"-^-l^erGulosis,  specially  confined  to  the  lung,  or,  at  any  rate,  more 
■'Cl^anced  in  this  position  than  in  any  other  organ  in  the  body. 

The  lung  is  congested,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  collapse ; 
^''Wilst  standing  out  prominently  from  the  congested  surface,  either 
*^XX)ugh  the  pleura  or  from  the  cut  section,  are  a  number  of  small 
"^^>^ules,  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
"^Ost  numerous  at  the  apices  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  lung. 
-^^^cse  masses  may  be  rounded  or  irregular  in  outline,  some  of  them 

to  be  branched  and  elongated.     Each  mass  has  a  typical 
ice;  towards  the  periphery  the  tissue  is  firm,  greyish,  and 
inous,  whilst  the  centre  is  softer,  pale  yellow,  and  granular  in 
appearance. 


3O0 

On  squeezing  the  section  a  quantity  of  tenacious,  rouco-punilcoKrv  ^nt 

material  is  pressed  from  the  various  sized  bronchi,  especially  froirs:« 
the  smaller  o 

Harden  a  piece  of  this  lung  in  absolute  alcohol  (S  53.  p-  44),  an»' 
s.  second  in  Miiller's  fluid  (^  55,  p.  44),  stain  and  mounl  sections  1 
for  tubercle  (g  104,  p.  296). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  50  or  <  20),  and  notice  thai  e 
patch  of  the  solidified  tissue  has  a  similar  arrangement,  the  detai-^^ 
differing  only  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  section  is  n 
through  a  bronchus,  with  its  dependent  air  vesicles.  If  a  transver 
section  of  a  terminal  bronchiole  be  obtained,  the  following  featiir-" 
may  be  observed : — Towards  the  centre,  or  a  little  to  one  side  of  tK  -r:he 
mass,  is  a  rounded  openmg,  or  what  was  an  opening,  plugged  up  ri  _^Sth 
a  mass  of  small  rounded  catarrhal  or  purulent  looking  cells.    These,  of 

course,  appear  under  this  power  to  be  granules  simply.    In  the  cemt^^re 
of  the  mass  is  a  quantity  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  material,  whic=^^^' 
with  picro-carmine,  takes  on  a  yellow  stain ;  and  in  this  yellow  nuatcr^^"      ' 
the  outlines  of  the  individual  air  vesicles  can  only  in  a  few  cases  ^^^^^^ 
discerned.     Around  the  caseous  centre  there  is  a  zone  of  air  vesid         "^^ 
in  which  there  is  no  caseation,  but  in  which  there  are  distinct 
marked  changes. 

In  all  the  vesicles  of  this  zone  there  are  evidences  of  catarrha 
(§  '9Si  P-  '^^)  "^  '"^"'^  (§  '^St  P-  243)  pneumonic  deposits,  t 
interalveolar  septa  are  thickened,  and  stand  out  somewhat  prorr 
nently.     Around  the  bronchi  there  is  also  an  amount  of  ihickenie  -Jfc 

due  apparently  to  peribronchitis,  similar  to  that  met  with  in  catarrft 
pneumonia  (g  195,  p.  j66).  In  this  form  the  fully  developed  gi= 
cell  tubercle  is  comparatively  rare,  caseation  taking  place  before  ■ 
organisation  of  the  follicle  has  readied  such  a  stage.  The  chan^ 
can  best  be  observed  where  the  process  is  commencing,  or  just  at  t 
margins  of  the  caseous  mass. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  examine  the  small  air  channel,  ^^■*^ 
note  that  it  is  filled  with  cellular  elements,  which  very  closely  rcsen»-  *^ 
the  catarrhal  cells  already  examined.  In  this  ma&s  of  cells  ir 
specimen  stained  with  gentian  violet  and  Bismarck  brown  are  n 
rous  rod-shaped  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  centre  of  the  acinus,  w 
the  caseation  is  most  advanced,  a  mass  of  granular  dUiris,  staixs^^ 


yellow,  may  be  observed.  Near  the  margin  the  interalveolar  septa 
may  also  come  into  view.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  this  position, 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  exceedingly  numerous.  At  the  maigin  of 
the  caseating  mass  the  epithelial  cells  are  undergoing  other  changes 
than  simple  catarrh ;  they  appear  to  be  arranged  in  columnar  processes 
— (this  is  especially  well  seen  in  a  fresh  specimen,  cut  and  stained  in 
picro-carmine) — extending  into  the  alveolus  for  some  little  distance. 
The  ceils  of  which  these  columns  are  composed  have  a  peculiar  hya- 
line appearance  ;  they  are  stained  yellow  with  the  picric  acid  of  picro- 
caimine,  and  they  very  rapidly  become  caseous.  In  those  cells  which 
are  the  result  of  a  true    catarrhal  process,  there  is  freciucnlly  an 


:on  of  lung.     Acute  tuberculosa.      Stainecl  with 
'  300.) 

laigc  cndothelioid  cells. 
epUhellnl  cells  into   alveolus.     These  cells  are 
somewhal  in  columns,  and  arc  undergoing  rapid 
ss  is  yellow  and  homogeneous  nt  aurfnce. 
a  Ihe  sepia  aie  somewhat  thickened,  and 
e  of  ihc  air  vesicles  are  apparently  diniinisbcd  in  size  by  the 
g  epithelium. 

'^dejnatous  condition  or  a  simple  fatty  degeneration — changes  quite 
^listinct  firom  the  caseous  condition. 
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Examine  the  fibrous  septa  near  the  otseous  centre,  and  note  tlia^aj-*:^ 
in  these  and  in  the  interalveolar  septa  there  is  a  great  amount  okz»  -  ( 
small  cell  infiltration  ;  and  in  these,  as  nutrition  is  cut  off  by  th>  rS^  (^ 
occlusion  of  the  vessels,  the  caseous  metamorphosis  also  occurs.     M  ] 

very  thin  sections  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  distinguished  not  only  i'i  "^C' 
the  lymph  spaces  in  the  thickened  interalveolar  septa,  but  also  in  tbrCs  [j, 
epithelial  cells  which  hne  the  air  vesicles,  at  the  point  where  thC^  (j,, 
columnar  proliferation  is  taking  pLice. 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  the  air  cavities  in  connection  with  tW^  u,j 
terminal  bronchioles  are  the  areas  in  which  the  changes  are  observcc»r=»-cJ ; 
and  if  a  vertical  section  be  made  through  the  bronchiole  with  f  ^  jb 
terminal  cavities,  the  caseous  mass  is  always  situated  near  the  broc:»'--»oii- 
chiole,  and  the  pneumonic  zone  is  nearer  the  periphery. 

Closely  allied  with  this  condition  is  a  form  of  acute  phthisis,  ofl  J 
spoken  of  as  broncho-pneumonic  phthisis,  though  it  must  be  teroer— 
bered  that  all  cases  of  acute  phthisis  are  by  no  means  due  to  tH:^   ' 
broncho-pneumonic  or  caseating  catarrhal  condition. 


Acute  Phthisis. 

206.  Acute,  rapid  phthisis  is  a  condition  in  which  there  appcars^^~ 
be  a  process  almost  like  broncho- pneumonic  tubercle,  associated  w 
more  extensive  changes.  On  examining  a  lung  from  such  a  c 
the  pleura  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  thickened,  especially  over  the  a 
though  this  may  not  be  very  marked.  The  whole  of  the  lung 
solid,  and  beneath  tlie  pleura  large  pale  yellow  patches  axe  i 
radiating  from  which  are  numerous  similar  bands.  On  section  i 
the  lung  there  is  usually  evidence  of  more  chronic  process  at  the 

apex.  There  may  be  a  cavity  of  considerable  size,  the  walls  of  wf — =^uch 
are  firm,  indurated,  and  pigmented ;  over  diis  cavity  the  plcur^=^  is 
considerably  thickened.  Around  the  cavity  the  changes  are  ncrr^ore 
acute,  but  the  appearances  are  evidently  considerably  modified  by         ilie 

presence  of  the  more  chronic  changes.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  li ^ 

however,  the  acute  changes  are  more  prominent  and  characleristic^^;^ 

The  lung  is  solid.    Scattered  over  its  surface  are  the  large,  rounc:^^rf> 
pale  yellow  patches,  from  which  processes  run  out  in  the  same  n 
as  under  the  pleura.     Between  the  yellow  patches — which  in  s 
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may  be  compared  to  bunches  of  grapes,  of  which  the  bronchioles 
form  the  stalks — are  bright  red  lines,  in  which  the  caseous  process  has 
not  as  yet  become  marked.  Towards  the  base  the  yellow  patches 
are  so  large  and  so  numerous  that  they  run  together,  and  obscure 
every  other  change. 

Squeeze  the  section,  and  note  that  there  exudes  a  thick,  tenacious, 
muco-purulent  material  from  the  bronchi ;  the  walls  of  the  bronchi 
are  thickened  and  appear  extremely  gelatinous ;  the  bronchial  glands 
may  be  swollen,  oedematous,  or  softened  and  caseous. 

There  may  be  all  stages  between  this  and  the  form  which  will  be 
next  described.  The  yellow  patches,  and  even  the  appearances  of  a 
great  part  of  the  lung,  may  be  similar  to  those  met  with  in  broncho- 
pneumonic  tuberculosis,  except  that  the  destructive  processes  are 
more  pronounced;  or  there  may  be  patches  of  grey  granulations, 
wedge-shaped  near  the  surface,  racemose,  or  in  clumps  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  pneumonic  patches, 
and  are  in  various  stages  of  caseation,  and  are  more  chronic  that  the 
form  first  described ;  the  microscopic  changes  vary  considerably,  but 
will  be  readily  traced  out  if  such  sections  are  compared  with  the 
various  conditions  here  described.  Harden  pieces  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  lung  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44) ;  others  in  Miiller's 
fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  in  picro- 
carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77); 
prepare  another  for  bacilli  (§  204,  p.  296). 

Examine  one  of  the  pale  yellow  patches  under  a  low  power  (  x  50), 

and  note  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  areas,  each  of  which  has 

a  caseous  centre,  in  which  arc  involved  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  as 

well  as  their  contents.     At  this  point  there  are  no  vessels.     Further 

firom  the  centre  is  a  zone,  in  which  the  alveolar  walls  are  somewhat 

thickened,   and  where  the  blood-vessels  are  not  very  readily  seen. 

There  is  considerable  catarrh  in  this  position,  parts  of  the  products 

being  stained  black  if  a  section  be  treated  with  osmic  acid.     Still 

further  away  are  early  catarrhal  or  croupous  pneumonic  patches — 

readily  recognised — and  in  this  region  the  capillary  vessels  are  usually 

considerably  distended.     These  areas  have  frequently  become  fused 

by  the  extension  of  the  pneumonic  process,  and  it  is  in  such  cases 

^hat  great  destruction  of  tissue  occurs.     Examine  the  pleura,  and 
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observe  that  it  is  thickened  and  extremely  vascdar,  with  a  o 
able  number  of  granulation  loops  passing  to  the  surface,  and  that 
at  points  the  two  pleural  surfaces  have  become  joined  together. 
Examine  part  of  the  lung  tissue  near  the  apex,  and  note  that  here 
there  are  usually  evidences  of  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  with 
chronic  tubercle,  to  be  afterwards  described ;  whilst  around  the  parts 
thus  affected  the  tissues  may  be  in  an  advanced  stale  of  caseation, 
and  smaller  cavities  are  formed  by  the  breaking  down  and  evacuation 
of  the  caseous  material.  The  vessels  around  these  patches,  as  in 
interstitial  pneumonia,  &c.  (^  200,  p.  283),  are  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  endarteritis  obliterans. 

Around  the  bronchi  arc  found  changes  similar  to  those  met  with 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  or  even  tubercle  nodules  in  an  early  stage  of 
development. 

Confirm  these  appearances  under  the  high  power  (  x  300).  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  apparently  very  rapid,  but  the  rapidity  varies 
in  different  cases.  If  the  patches  are  more  or  less  se|)aratcd,  and  the 
caseous  changes  are  taking  place  only  at  intervals,  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  comparative  slow,  and  the  appearances,  both  naked  eye 
and  microscopic,  closely  resemble  those  found  in  broncho-pneumonic 
tubercle  ;  but  when  the  masses  run  together  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  catarrhal  and  croupous  pneumonic  changes,  and  there 
is  formation  of  cavities  of  considerable  sjjie,  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  usually  extremely  rapid.  In  whichever  form  the  disease  is  met 
with,  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  large  numbers,  especially  at  the 
points  where  the  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  is  greatest,  and  also 
where  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  are  undergoing  rapid  pro- 
liferation. \\'here  the  caseation  is  advanced  the  bacilli  are  not  so 
readily  distinguished.  To  find  them,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  some- 
what higher  power  ( x  600)  than  that  used  in  the  examination  of 
sputum. 

Common  Chronic  Phthisis. 

207.  This  is  a  form  of  lung  disease  which  may  run  a  very  slow 
course,  in  which  the  symptoms  during  life  are  very  well  marked,  and 
in  which  the  pathological  changes  are  extremely  characteristic. 

On  opening  the  chest  it  will  be  noted  that  the  lungs  are  finnly 
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adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  especially  at  their  apices  (if  the 
disease  occurs  on  both  sides) ;  frequently  one  lung  only  is  affected. 
The  adhesions  may  be  so  extensive  that  the  pleural  cavity  is  almost 
obliterated,  or  this  may  occur  especially  at  its  upper  part  The 
pleurae  are  much  thickened,  and  are  fibrous  looking,  and  on  exami- 
nation of  the  surface  of  the  visceral  layer,  bluish  grey  gelatinous 
nodules  may  be  observed.  On  palpation  the  surface  of  the  lung  feels 
hardy  firm,  and  fibrous,  but  somewhat  irregular,  whilst  lower  down 
are  a  number  of  hard  wedge-shaped  or  nodular  masses  at  the  margins 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

Make  a  section  through  the  lung,  and  note  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing appearances.  At  the  apex  the  thickening  of  the  pleura  is 
extreme,  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  even  more  in  some 
cases.  Under  the  thickened  pleura,  and  usually  very  near  the  apex, 
are  cavities,  one  or  more  in  number,  each  of  which  is  bounded  by 
firm  fibrous  walls,  with  a  glistening  lining,  and  usually  containing  a 
soft  caseous  looking  mass,  which  partially  fills  the  cavity.  These 
cavities  vary  very  greatly  in  size,  "  from  that  of  a  hazel  nut  up  to  that 
of  a  small  orange."  The  fibrous  wall  of  the  cavity  is  deeply  pig- 
mented, and  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  thickened  pleura. 
Throughout  the  whole  lobe  are  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  most  numerous 
around  the  above-mentioned  cavities,  but  also  following  the  lines  of 
the  interlobular  septa,  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura,  and  the  peri- 
bronchial and  perivascular  tissues.  In  the  fibrous  tissue  small  yellow 
caseous  looking  masses,  similar  to  those  seen  in  stone-masons'  phthisis 

(§  i99>  P-  ^7^)»  ^^  "^^^  ^'^^^>  ^"^  ^^^y  appc^  to  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  that  disease.     Now  examine  the  wedge-shaped 
masses  described  as  occurring  in  the  lung  under  the  pleura.     They 
are  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grapes,  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  mass 
being  situated  towards  the  pleura.     From  the  apex,  the  stalk,  con- 
sisting of  a  line  of  small  round  nodules,  is  seen  to  extend.     In  the 
substance  of  the  lung  rounded  masses  of  similar  appearance  are  met 
irith,  packed  closely  together  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung,  but  with 
large  highly  vascular  areas  of  lung  tissue  between  them  towards  the 
base.     These  larger  masses  are  composed  of  small  rounded  or  ovoid 
shot-like  bodies,  hard  and  firm  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  bluish  grey 
Colour,  the  centre  frequently  being  very  fibrous,  and  deeply  pigmented, 
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and  the  peripheral  zone  frequently  gelatinous  and  even  pink.  In 
some  cases  the  centre,  in  place  of  being  hard  and  fibroid,  is  somewhat 
softened,  and  may  be  yellow,  but  where  this  is  the  case  the  growth 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  more  rapid  than  in  the  above  ^ical 
form.  Around  the  bronchi  similar  masses  are  seen.  These  are  the 
so-called  tubercle  masses,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of 
these  is  not  a  simple  body,  but  is  made  up  of  several  tubercle  follicles. 
Around  the  larger  areas  are  a  number  of  smaller  areas,  which  are 
usually  surrounded  by  a  pneumonic  rone.  These  changes  are  always 
most  marked  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  where  the  masses  may 
have  become  so  fusetl  that  they  present  a  solid  area,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  caseous  or  calcareous  masses,  due  to  degenerative 
changes ;  the  tissues  of  which  the  solidified  parts  arc  composed  arc 
very  fibrous  and  deeply  pigmented.  In  the  lower  iobe  the  several 
tubercle  masses  are  more  distinct,  have  not  undergone  fibrmd  or 
caseous  changes,  and  have  between  them  lung  tissue  more  or  leas 
congested. 

In  some  few  cases  the  base  of  the  lung  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  so-called  acute  phthisis.  The  lower  lobe  is  solidified,  yellow, 
caseous,  and  exactly  in  the  condition  described  as  tliat  of  acute 
phthisis  {§  3o6,  p.  303}.  This  app>ears  to  be  quite  a  secondary  condi- 
tion, and  usually  occurs  in  one  iung  only. 

Harden  pieces  of  the  lung  from  various  positions  in  absolute 
alcohol  (g  53,  p.  44),  or  in  Midler's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  cut  sections 
(§  701  P-  50)1  ind  slain  and  mount  as  for  preceding  sections  (§  204, 
p.  196). 

Examine  imder  low  powers  (x  20  and  sc  50).  Each  nodule  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  giant  cell  systems  or  tubercle  follicles,  each 
of  which  has  the  structure  previously  described  {g  204,  p.  296),  the 
oldest  follicles  being  near  the  centre,  the  youngest  at  the  peripher)-. 

In  the  extremely  chronic  condition  the  giant  cell  systems  are  nio«t 
perfectly  developed  at  the  periphery  of  the  nodule,  whilst  the  central 
part  is  caseous,  or,  more  frequently,  the  centre  has  become  quite 
fibroid,  whilst  the  peripheral  fibrous'network  has  become  compressed, 
and  then  forms  a  mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  younger 
tubercle  follicles  around  the  primary  follicle  arc  readily  distinguished 
by  their  more  typical   structure.     Under  this   power   observe  the 
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positions  in  which  the  nodules  occur.  In  the  deep  layer  of  the 
pleura  they  are  numerous,  also  in  the  interlobular  and  interalvcolar 
septa  and  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissues,  all  of  which 
are  greatly  thickened.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  often  pointed  out, 
that  the  tubercle  nodules  follow  very  much  the  same  course  as  the 
pigmented  nodule.s  and  pigment  injection  in  anthracosis,  &c,  i.e.,  the 
course  of  the  lymphatics.  Note,  too,  that  the  tubercle  follicles  are 
growing  into  the  air  vesicles  from  the  interalveolar  septa.  These  may 
be  seen  in  various  stages  of  development.  One  may  be  represented 
by  thickening  of  the  septum  only,  where  a  number  of  small  round 
cells  and  some  large  endothelioid  plates  are  seen  occupying  the  space 
around  the  capillary  vessel.  At  other  points  the  cellular  mass  appears 
to  be  projecting  into  the  alveolus,  pushing  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 


Fig.  S4.— .Section  of  chronic  tubercle  of  the  lung.     Stained  vritli 
picrO'camime.     (x  50.) 
^.1-.  GionI  cells  in  centre  oftuberclc  fotlicles,  yellow  hooiogeneous 
cenlTCof  ceil,  willi  deep  ciinison  ring  of  nuclei. 
The  whole  group  of  follicles  forma  ■  tubercle  nodule,  sur- 
rounded by  compatalively  healthy  Inng  tissue  (/). 

air  vesicle  before  it.  Usually  a  giant  cell  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
centre  of  such  a  follicle,  the  centre  stained  bright  yellow,  the  nuclei  at 
the  periphery  crimson.  Around  the  tubercular  nodules  are  numerous 
patches  of  catarrhal  or  croupous  exudation.     There  may  be  an  actual 
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tubercular  growth  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchus,  extending  into  the 
lumen  and  diminishing  its  size,  and  even  ulcerating  on  ihe  mucous 
surface;  a  similar  condition  on  liie  walls  of  the  vessel  leading  to 
partial  obstruction  of  its  lumen.  In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  tliere  is  frequently  endarteritis  obliterans.  The 
croupous  form  of  pneumonia  is  much  more  commonly  met  with  than 
the  catarrhal. 

Under  a  high  power  { x  300)  examine  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura, 
and  observe  the  tubercular  and  fibroid  masses,  also  similar  masses  in 
the  interlobular  and  interalvcolar  septa  and  in  the  peribronchial  and 
perivascular  tissue.  In  the  wedge-shaped  patches  near  the  surface 
the  tubercle  nodules,  surrounded  by  pneumonic  zones,  should  be 
further  examined  ;  and  these  patches  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
patches  in  die  whole  of  the  lung,  with  ihe  exception  of  those  at  the 
apex,  where  the  fibroid  changes  are  most  marked. 


tCiSk-.^'^^A 


Fig.  85. — Giant  cells  fnim  case  of  chronic  lubercuIosi<>  of  the  lung. 
SCainetl  with  picro.carmine.     (  ■  30a) 
g.c.  Brenching  giant  cells  with  yellow  homogeneous  basis. 
n.e.  Nuclei  of  giant  celt. 

t.i.   Endolbelioid  cells  lying  on  delicate  network  aroand  eiant  cdL 
/r.   Fibrous  strotna,  here  nwre  fully  formed,  compualivelr  few 

cndolbelioid  cells  near  the   periphery,  but  a  conuileniblc 

number  of  smaller  a.nd   munded    (I'.f.r.)  cells  an  Men. 

These  aie  simply  such  cell;  as  are  seen  in  rapidly  pio. 

lifetatiog  connective  tissue. 

Each  patch  is  made  up  of  tubercle  nodules,  which  again  are  com- 
posed of  tubercle  follicles.     In  the  centre  of  the  nodule  the  tissue  is 
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caseous  and  stained  yellow;  passing  further  outwards  there  may  be 
seen  masses  of  granular  debris,  in  which  are  a  few  angular  and 
shrivelled  cells,  with  here  and  there  fatly  globules  or  granules,  which 
are  stained  black  by  osmic  acid.  Around  the  central  caseous  mass, 
which  is  simply  caseous  tubercle,  is  a  zone  of  tubercle  follicles,  each 
of  which  has  the  regular  giant  cell  structure.  Further  out  again  is  a 
zone  in  which  are  tubercle  follicles,  growing  principally  into  the  air 
vesicles,  and  usually  accompanied  by  pneumonic  exudation  into  these 
air  vesicles.  Examine  one  or  two  of  the  tubercle  follicles  in  the 
interalveolar  septa,  the  endothelioid  cells  of  various  form.s  and  sizes, 
and  the  small  round  cells,  all  formed  by  proliferation  of  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  lymphatics,  and  of  the  proliferation  of  the  connective 
tissue  corpuscles.  As  this  mass  grows,  it  is  seen  to  make  its  way 
into  the  alveolus,  pushing  before  it  a  regular  layer  of  epithelium. 
This  afterwards  desquamates,  and  the  connective  tissue  grows  further 
outwards,  further  formation  takes  places,  the  giant  cell  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  full  tubercle  follicle  is  developed.  Around  the 
tubercular  nodules  there  is,  as  seen  above,  an  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion— croupous  or  catarrhal,  especially  in  the  more  acute  forms. 
These  have  been  already  described  {§  195,  p,  266,  and  g  185,  p.  243), 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  more  fully  into  their  appearances. 

Tubercle  bacitii  are  much  more  rare  in  this  form  than  in  the  more 
acute  process,  but  tliey  may  be  found  in  the  specially  stained  speci- 
mens (§  304,  p.  296),  particularly  during  the  earlier  stages  of  tubercle 
fonnation.  They  must  be  looked  for  with  a  high  power  (  x  Coo)  in 
the  lymph  spaces,  where  the  proliferation  is  taking  place  most  rapidly. 

In  exceedingly  chronic  tubercle  (fibroid)  there  may  be  no  sur- 
Toimding  inflammatory  changes,  the  giant  cell  becoming  fibroid,  and 
remaining  quiescent. 

The  bronchial  glands,  on  microscopic  examination,  are  found  tO  be 
tuberculous,  pigmented,  fibroid,  or  are  frequently  in  a  condition  of 
caseation. 

After  the  above  description  it  will  be  understood  that  phthisis  is  a 
condition  of  the  lungs  in  which  destructive  changes  tuke  place,  first  in 
the  form  of  consolidation,  due  to  tubercle  formation,  accompanied  by 
the  various  forms  of  pneumonia — interstitial,  croupous,  and  catarrhal 
—  with  obliteration  of  the  blooil-\cssels,  and  dislurbaniie  of  the  lym- 
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phatic  circulation,  leading  to  fibrous  tissue  formation,  or  to  caseation 
and  ulceration,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
bronchi  lead  to  weakening,  or  even  to  ulceration ;  the  changes  in  the 
septa  may  lead  to  fibrous  tissue  formation,  whilst  similar  changes  or 
caseation  may  result  throughout  the  whole  of  the  lung  substance. 
Caseation  and  cavity  formation  are  most  frequent  in  the  upper  part 
of  th;;  lung,  where,  too,  the  process  is,  as  a  rule,  more  chronic, 
but  more  advanced.  7'he  various  forms  of  cavity  formation  hare 
been  already  described  (§  201,  p.  3S7);  and  as  there  Js  reaUy  no 
specific  method  of  cavity  formation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that 
description. 

Before  concluding  this  short  description  of  the  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  lung,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
treatment  of  sputum  {the  contents  of  phthisical  cavities,  &c.),  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  {a.)  the  elastic  membrane  of 
the  alveolar  walls,  which  resists  pathological  processes  far  longer 
than  most  of  the  tissues :  and  (^.)  tubercle  bacilli.  For  the  examina- 
tion and  significance  of  other  structures,  such  as  epithelium,  and  of 
other  forms  of  bacilli,  the  student  is  referred  to  systematic  treatises, 
and  to  other  sections  of  this  work. 

To  separate  the  elastic  tissues  Fenwick's  method  is  undoubtedly 
the  best.  He  boils  the  sputa  in  a  beaker  with  caustic  soda  or  potash, 
until  all  the  mucin,  &c  is  dissolved.  A  quantity  of  water  is  then 
added  to  the  fluid,  and  the  whole  is  put  aside  in  a  conical  glass. 
The  elastic  fibres  are  unaffected,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  whence  they  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  trans- 
ferred to  a  slide,  and  examined. 


Tubercle  Bacilli. 

208.  These  are  very  readily  found  in  sputum  by  the  aid  of  the 
following  methods.  Baumganen's  method  {Lamft,  15th  July  tSSi). 
— Take  a  small  quantity  of  sputum  with  a  needle,  and  smear  it  on  a 
cover  glass,  press  another  against  it,  and  wipe  away  any  superfluous 
sputum  which  may  appear  at  the  edges  with  a  bit  of  blotttng-paper. 
Separate  the  cover  glasses,  when  each  will  be  found  to  be  covered 
on  one  side  with  a  thin  film  of  sputum.     Pass  the  glasses  several  times 
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through  the  flame  ofa  spirit  lamp,  after  allowing  the  film  to  dry.  By 
this  means  any  albumen  present  is  coagulated.  The  glasses  arc  then 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  couple  of  drops  of  33  |)er  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  potash  added  to  a  watch-glass  full  of  distilled  water.  Press 
the  cover  glass  down  on  a  slide,  and  examine  under  a  high  power 
(  X  600),  when  the  bacilli  may  be  <listinguished  as  small  rod-like 
hodies, 'from  a  ijuarier  to  one-thirti  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  a 
coloured  blood  corpuscle, 

"  In  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  confounding  the  bacilli  of 
tubercle  with  those  of  other  species,  the  cover  glass  may  be  raised 
nnd  placed  aside  until  the  layer  of  fluid  on  its  under  surface  is  dry, 
and  then  passed  two  or  three  times  through  a  gas  flame,  and  then  on 
it  may  be  placed  a  drop  of  ordinary  watery  solution  of  anihne  violet, 
or  any  other  nucleus  tinting  preparation  of  aniline.  All  the  putre- 
factive bacteria  then  appear  under  the  microscope  as  an  intense  blue 
or  brown  (according  to  the  testing  agent  and  its  strength),  while  the 
tubercle  Ijacilli  remain  absolutely  colourless,  and  can  be  seen  with 
the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  ordinary  potash  preparation.  The 
whole  process  does  not  occupy  more  than  ten  minutes." 

The  bacilli  in  the  sputum  may  also  be  stained  by  the  same  reagents 
as  have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  staining  of 
lung  tissues. 


f 


The  sputum  is  spread  on  the  cover  glass,  and  treated  as  above  to 

fix  the  albumen.     It  is  ihen  ;illonoii  to  stand  in  one  of  the  staining 
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fluids  (§  204,  p.  296),  floating  face  downwards,  for  from  five  n 
to  half  an  hour,  according  to  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the 
fluid.  It  is  now  removed,  washed  in  distilled  water,  transferred  10  a 
solution  (1-4)  of  nitric  acid,  as  the  ordinary  solution  (i-a)  usually 
proves  too  strong  (though  it  is  here  not  so  important  that  the  solution 
should  be  weak,  as  it  is  in  tJie  case  of  delicate  sections,  which  aie 
manipulated  with  difficulty  after  being  treated  with  the  stronger  fluid). 
Leave  in  this  for  about  Jialf  a  minute,  and  then  transfer  to  distilled 
water,  wash  thoroughly,  and  use  a  contrast  stain  {%  94,  p.  7 1,  rf  My.)> 
wash  in  absolute  alcohol,  clear  up  in  turpentine,  and  mount  in  Canada 
balsam  dissolved  in  benzole  and  turpentine  (§  108,  p.  78).' 


Other  Pathological  Conditions  met  with  in  the  Lung. 

209.  Pysemic  abscess  is  sometimes  met  with  in  connection  with  a 
general  condition  of  pyaemia.  In  such  a  case  the  abscesses  are  near 
the  surface,  and  over  the  inflamed  and  degenerating  tissue  there  is 
usually  acute  pleurisy.  Similar  small  abscesses  are  sometimes  met 
with  where  there  lias  been  pressure  on  a  bronchus,  by  an  aneurism 
for  instance,  leading  first  to  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  ultimately  to 
small  abscess  formation.  Examine  the  vessels  in  the  deep  layer  of 
the  pleura  and  near  the  abscess.  They  and  the  lymph  spaces  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  distended,  and  in  many  cases  masses  of  micrococci 
are  met  with  in  these  positions. 

In  farcy  there  are  frequently  evidences  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  fat 
embolism  of  the  lung,  &c,  and  small  baciUi  are  described  as  present 
in  the  limg  in  this  condition  aj-ound  both  air  vesicles  and  bronchi. 
Small  abscesses  are  also  met  witli  in  the  lung  in  aclino-mycosts,  in 
or  near  which  abscess  the  characteristic  mycelial  fungus  is  found. 
See  section  on  Parasites. 


Other  Parasites  met  with  in  the  Lunc. 

Hydatids,  Ftlaria  bronchial'ts  (especially  in  sheep),  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  the  CystUercut  celiulosa. 

'   For  Ilencij^  Gibbcs's  mclhoH  of  double  stftining  see  g  90,  |).  ;o ;  and  for 

Uram's  method  sec  section  on  Paiasite!. 


TUMOURS,  is-e. 


Primary  Tumours  of  the  Lung. 

210.  Lipoma  and  osteoma  are  someLtmes  met  with. 

Rokitansky  describes  ^^k}  fibroma  of  the  lung. 

Cfwndromei  or  auhondroma,  growing  in  connection  ivilh  ihe  bron- 
chial cartilages,  occurs  in  the  lung. 

Cylindrical  or  columnar  cdlcd  cpitkdioma  appears  in  the  lung  as  a 
primary  growth  in  connection  with  the  bronchial  glands  and  ducts. 

Sqitatmm  epitheliomas  are  also  described  as  occurring  in  this  posi- 
tion, but  very  rarely. 


Secondary  Tumours  of  M.\lign.'\nt  Typf.s. 

211.  These  are  very  numerous  in  the  lung.  Of  these,  from  the 
extreme  vascularity  of  the  organ,  the  most  common  are  the  sarcomas, 
especially  the  more  malignant  forms.     (See  section  on  Sarcoma). 

The  melanotic  sarcoma,  which  appears  as  a  somewhat  flattened 
or  rounded  mass,  immediately  below  the  pleura,  is  deeply  pig- 
mented, and  the  structure  is  the  same  as  when  it  occurs  in  other 
positions. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  forms  of  sarcoma  as  regards 
structure,  faut  these  occur  much  more  frequently  in  the  substance  of 
the  lung,  and  not  so  frequently  near  the  surface. 

Lymphosarcoma,  lymphadenoma,  which  usually  spread  from  the 
mediastinum. 

Small  routideelled  sarcoma,  and  small  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  ostco, 
ostetiii,  and  myeloid  sarcomas. 

Malignant  enchondroma,  secondary  to  the  same  condition  in  the 
testicle. 

Myxochondroma,  secondary  in  one  case  to  myxochondroma  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  scapula  (Greenfield).  This  is  met  with  as  semi- 
gelatinous  bluish  cartilaginous  masses  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
arter>-,  the  branchings  of  which  they  closely  follow. 

Cancers — scirrhous,  encephaloid,  colloid  and  adenoid  (or  the  columnar 
ctlled  epithelioma),  and  squamous  epithelioma  (which  is  usually  secon- 
dary to  that  of  the  tongue  when  it  spreads  through  the  mediastinal 
glands). 
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These  forms  of  cancer  may  all  occur  in  the  lung,  as  there  is  a  very 
free  distribution  of  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands  in  this  organ  and 
in  its  pleural  covering.     They  are  almost  invariably  multiple. 

In  this  position  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  sarcomas,  especially  in  the  earlier  or  softer  forms,  but  later  and 
in  the  harder  forms  puckering  of  the  pleura  and  umbilication  fre- 
quently occur,  as  in  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  breast.  Microscopically 
they  resemble  the  same  tumours  in  other  organs.  (See  section  on 
Timiours. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

Normal  Histology. 

212.  The  spleen  is  a  flattened,  somewhat  crescent-shaped  organ, 
from  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  three  or  four  inches 
across,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  thickness,  but  these  measure- 
ments vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  weight  is  usually 
from  five  to  seven  ounces,  though  this  also  may  vary  considerably, 
as,  **  even  when  perfectly  free  from  disease,  it  may  fluctuate  between 
four  and  ten  ounces "  (Quain^s  Anatomy).  The  anterior  margin  is 
notched,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  notches  persist,  how- 
ever large  the  organ  may  become.  On  the  concave  surface  of  the 
spleen  is  a  vertical  fissure,  termed  the  hilum,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
are  numerous  openings,  where  the  blood-vessels  enter  and  emerge. 

Investing  the  organs  is  a  serous  coat,  which  is  simply  a  reflection  of 
the  peritoneum  over  the  spleen,  forming  its  capsule.  It  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells,  which,  seen  in  section,  are 
spindle-shaped.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  in  which 
are  elastic  fibrils.  Beneath  the  last-named  layer  is  a  denser  mass  of 
connective  tissue,  in  which  are  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  a  few  fibres 
of  non-striped  muscular  tissue.  Running  in  from  the  hilum  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  deeper  layer  of  the  capsule  on  the  other,  are 
numerous  septa  or  trabeculae,  composed  of  connective  tissue  and  of 
bands  of  non-striped  muscular  fibre,  evidently  continuous  with  that 
of  the  capsule.  These  trabeculae  divide  and  subdivide  until  the 
ramifications  become  very  small,  and  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
trabeculae  from  the  capsule  meet  those  from  the  hilum,  and  thus  form 
a  supporting  framework  of  connective  tissue. 

The  arteries  of  the  spleen  enter  at  the  hilum,  and  are  first,  together 
with  the  veins,  carried  along  the  trabeculae,  in  which  position  there 
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are  numerous  perivascular  lymphatics.     Soon  the  artery  leaves  the-  ' 
vein,  and  at  once  breaks  up  inio  a  luft  or  penci!  of  small  arterioles. 
These  leave  the  trabeciilie,  and  are  continued  intg  the  splenic  sub-    , 
stance  proper.     After  leaving  the  fibrous  septum,  each  arteriole  i 
invested  with  a  mass  of  tissue  known  as  an   adenoid   sheath,  ; 


KfC.  87.— Diagram  represcnling  the  airangemetil  of  ibe  capillaiy 
vessels  iti  [he  adenoid  sheath  (Malpighian  cnrpusrle). 

A.       LoDgitudinal  section  of  the  arteriole,  with  iU  shcatb. 

ft.      Transverse  section. 

a.a'.  The  capllhiry  vessels  which  convey  the  blood  froni  tlie  iriaII 

incnoles  10  the  splenic  sinuses. 
I'.b'.  Adenoid  tiuue  between  these  capillary  vessels. 

moniltform  moss,  in  which  the  artery  is  usually  placed  somewhat 
eccentrically.  There  are  therefore  enlargements,  hulgings,  and  c^oiv- 
strictions  in  this  adenoid  sheath.  This,  seen  in  transverse  section,  is 
the  so-cailed  Malpighian  corpuscle.  It  is  composed  of  a  reticuUr 
stroma,  lying  on  the  bands  of  which  are  endoihelioid  cells,  whilst 
lying  in  the  spaces  are  nuraeTOus  small  round  corpuscles  or  lymphoid 
tells.  This  tissue  is  very  dense,  and  even  under  the  naked  eye  U 
usually  readily  seen,  as  are  also  the  fibrous  trabeculae.  Proceeding 
from  the  central  artery  are  "elongated  meshes  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels," which  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
sheath,  until  they  come  to  its  margin,  when  they  open  out  into  the 
pulp  tissue,  first  into  a  series  of  small  sinuses,  and  then  into  larger 
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venous  sinuses,  after  which  the  blood  is  collected  into  the  venous 
trunks,  and  carried  from  the  oi^an  along  the  trabecuUe  to  the  hilum, 
and  then  to  the  portal  vein. 


Fig.  88. — Part  of  >  Malpighian  corpuscle  of  the  spleen  of  num. 
( X  3S0.)    (After  Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

a.  Arleiial  branch  seen  in  lonf^ludinal  section. 

b.  Adenoid  tissue,  consisting  of  adenoid  reticulum,  in  which  the 

nuclei  of  the  lymph  corpuscles  may  still  be  seen. 
€.   Reliculai  structure,  from  which  Ihc  lymph  corpuscles  have  been 

removed  accidcnlally. 
d.  Muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessel  seen  in  ttans- 

t.  One  of  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  vessel. 
The  splenic  pulp  is  the  tissue  between  the  adenoid  sheaths  or 
Malpighian  corpuscles  which  is  supported  by  the  connective  tissue 
network.  It  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  sponge-like  structure,  in  which 
are  small  open  spaces  communicating  with  the  capillary  vessels  as 
they  emerge  from  the  adenoid  sheath.  The  spaces  are  bounded  by 
lai^  transparent  endothelial  cells  or  plates,  containing  one  or  more 
large  nuclei,  and  lying  on  a  trabecular  tissue.  In  the  sinuses  are 
numerous  lymphoid  corpuscles,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  endothelial 
cells,  blood  corpuscles,  or  pigment  derived  from  them,  are  found 
imbedded.  There  may  be  a  few  large  cells  partially  attached  to  the 
epithelial  cells  by  stalks  or  pedicles  (the  cells  proliferating  by  budding). 
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Opening  out  from  these  smaller  sinuses  of  the  pulp  are  lai^cr 
sinuses,  lined  with  similar  endothelial  cells,  and  containing 
small  nucleated  cells,  and  usually  some  coloured  blood 
Supporting  the  walls  of  the  larger  sinuses  are  bands  or  fibrils  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  which  are  arranged  alraost  like  barrel  hoops.  From 
these  lai^er  or  venous  sinuses  the  blood  is  poured  into  the  venous 
trunks. 

Examine  under  a  low  power  a  section  of  a  healthy  spleen  haidroed 
in  Muller's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  stained  in  picro-carmine  {%  11,  p.  55), 
and  mounted  in  Farranl's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77),  Note  the  capsule 
with  the  trabeculK  running  at  right  angles  to  it.  Between  the  irabc- 
culte  observe  the  rounded  masses  of  denser  looking  tissue,  which  even 
under  this  power  appear  lo  be  extremely  cellular  (lymphoid  tissue). 
These  denser  masses,  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  vary  considerably 
in  size  and  shape,  according  to  the  diieciion  in  which  the  section  is 
made.  They  may  be  rounded  if  cut  transversely,  oval  if  cut  obliquely, 
and  elongated,  or  even  bifurcated  (at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  a 
vessel),  if  the  section  is  made  vertically  through  the  adenoid  sheath. 
The  size  varies  according  as  the  section  passes  through  an  enlarged 
or  a  constricted  part  of  the  sheath.  The  vessel  is  usually  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  centre,  and  may  even  be  at  the  margin  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscle.  Surrounding  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  the 
splenic  pulp  is  recognised  as  a  spongy  open  network,  in  which  the 
sinuses  vary  in  size,  those  nearest  the  Malpighian  bodies  being 
considerably  smaller  than  those  further  away.  Running  through  the 
splenic  pulp,  as  will  afterwards  be  better  observed  in  the  waxy  spleen, 
are  numerous  small  arterioles,  which  are  apparently  not  in  communi- 
cation with  the  arterioles  of  the  Malpighian  bodies. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300),  the  various  features  above  described 
must  be  observed,  and  special  attention  paid  to  the  capillaries  in  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  which  the  Malpighian  body 
is  composed,  the  arterial  sinuses,  with  their  endothelial  lining,  the 
large  round  and  nucleated  ceils,  the  smaller  lymphoid  cells,  and  the 
coloured  blood  corjiuscles.  Note,  also,  the  similar  structures  in  the 
large  venous  sinuses,  and  the  encircling  elastic  bands  in  their  walls. 
Under  this  power,  too,  observe  the  connective  tissue  and  non-striped 
muscular  fibre  in  the  trabecuJse. 
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Active  HvPERiEMiA  of  the  Spleen. 

218.  In  this  condition  the  spleen  undergoes  changes  which  are 
'Very  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which,  under  the  microscope,  are 
not  so  characteristic. 

Hyperaemia  is  met  with  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  has  been 

l^gh  temperature  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  but  in  its  most 

^cute  form  it  is  met  with  in  septic,  specific,  and  malarial  fevers,  and 

i  n  syphilis.     In  this  condition  the  organ  is  enlarged,  in  some  cases  to 

two  or  three  times  the  normal  size,  the  capsule  is  stretched,  and  the 

c^igan,  when  cut  into,  is  soft,  diffluent,  and  extremely  vascular,  and  is 

of  a  dark  red  colour  when  the  section  is  first  made.     This  dark  red 

T^apidly  turns  to  a  bright  arterial  red  when  the  tissue  is  exposed  to  the 

section  of  the  air  for  a  few  minutes.     In  the  more  acute  septic  con- 

ciitionSy  such  as  typhus  or  acute  septicaemia,  there  is,  as  before  stated, 

SL  more  acute  hyperemia,  and  the  tissue  is  bright  red,  or  even  pink, 

'vyhen  the  organ  is  first  cut  into,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the 

disease ;  if  the  patient  lives  for  a  time,  the  tissue  still  remains  sof^, 

but  it  becomes  paler  and  almost  creamy,  and  the  trabeculse  and 

lyfalpighian  bodies  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  in  the  mass  of  sof^ 

creamy  looking  pulp. 

In  the  most  acute  form,  />.,  that  met  with  in  malarial  fevers,  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  so  great  and  so  rapid  that  the 
organ  may  rupture. 

In  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid  fever,  the  spleen  may, 
instead  of  being  diffluent,  be  considerably  firmer  than  in  the  above 
forms,  especiaUy  in  the  later  stages  of  these  diseases.  Here  the 
enlargement  is  very  great,  and  the  organ  may  reach  as  much  as  four 
times  its  ordinary  size.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  considerably 
increased  in  size,  owing  to  swelling  of  the  adenoid  tissue.  The  whole 
surface  has  a  peculiar  greyish,  or  sometimes  yellowish,  tinge  mixed 
with  the  red. 

This  active  hyperaemic  stage  may  be  followed  by  a  stage  of  resolu- 
tion, as  in  a  spleen  taken  from  a  case  of  acute  pneumonia,  in  which 
death  supervened  during  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization  or  early 
resolution.  In  this  case  the  organ  was  considerably  smaller  than 
even  the  normal  spleen,  the  pulp  appeared  to  be  greatly  diminished 
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in  quantity,  and  the  trabecule  stood  out  very  prominently  as  white 
tibrous  bands  passing  in  from  a  somewhat  thickened  and  greatly 
wrinkled  capsule.  If  it  is  intended  to  look  for  bacteria,  tlie  o^on 
should  be  hardened  in  absolute  alcohol  (^  53,  p.  44);  bm  if  the 
examination  is  for  structural  changes,  Mullet's  fluid  alone  (g  55,  p.  44), 
or  MuUer's  fluid  and  spirit  (S  56,  p.  45)  should  be  used  as  the  hardening 
reagent.  Cut  sections  (S  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  in  picro-carmine  (g  77, 
p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  {%  106,  p.  77) ;  slain  another 
in  logwood  {§  78,  p.  59),  mounting  in  Canada  balsam  (g  108,  p.  78). 

Appearances  under  the  low  power  (x  50). — In  active  hypcreeaiia 
there  is  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  sinuses,  and  (his,  stained 
green,  is  a  very  prominent  feature.  Scattered  throughout  the  green 
masses  in  the  pulp  sinuses  are  numerous  small  pink  )K>ints,  which 
will  be  recognised  as  leucocytes.  In  the  Malpighian  bodies  there  is 
also  an  increase  in  the  actual  size,  though  this  cannot  be  recognised 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  relatively  the  corpuscle  may  be  smaller. 
The  small  round  lymphoid  cells  are  numerous,  and  lake  on  the 
carmine  staining  very  deeply.  Where  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
stand  out  prominently,  as  in  diphtheria,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers, 
this  increase  in  the  amount  of  adenoid  tissue  becomes  a  very  marked 
feature  in  the  microscopic  field.  Along  the  lines  of  the  smaller 
trabecule  there  is  also  very  frequently  a  proliferation  or  exudation  of 
small  white  cells  (stained  pink),  which  arises  from  the  increased 
blood  pressure  and  other  inflammatory  conditions. 

Under  tlie  high  power  (  x  300).^ — If  the  congestion  is  comparatively 
simple,  there  may  be  little  more  than  the  distention  of  the  sinuses 
with  red  blood  corpuscles,  with  here  and  there  a  few  colourless  blood 
corpuscles  and  a  number  of  larger  nucleated  cells,  which  appear  to 
be  derived  from  the  proliferating  endothelial  cells  which  line  the  pulp 
sinus.  These  endothelial  cells  are  all  swollen,  and  appear  cloudy; 
some  contain  several  nuclei,  and  others  contain  within  their  ptoto- 
pUsm  a  number  of  red  blood  cor[>uscies,  or  a  quantity  of  golden 
brown  pigment,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  blood-  In  ihc 
adenoid  sheath  of  the  vessel  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  are  numerous, 
and,  in  addition,  the  endothelioid  plates,  lying  on  the  trabecule  of  the 
adenoid  network,  are  increased  in  number,  though  this  condition  is 
not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  inflaninuttoo 
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iji  addition  to  the  congestion,  where,  also,  the  changes  in  the  trabeculse 
and  sinuses  are  more  distinct.  Rapid  proliferation  of  the  endothelial 
crells  takes  place,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  leucocytes  in  the 
sinuses,  exudation  of  leucocytes  along  the  lines  of  the  trabeculae,  in 
^iprhich  the  vessels  run,  and  other  evidences  of  an  inflammatory  con- 
cSition  ensue.  From  the  inflammation  may  result  abscess  formation, 
^which  specially  affects  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  in  which  there  are 
rapid  accumulation  of  leucocytes,  pus  formation,  and  breaking  down 
of  the  tissue.  The  abscesses  sometimes  appear  as  small  yellow  p>oints 
on  the  surface  of  a  section,  but  more  frequently  they  arc  single  and 
larger.  In  many  cases  they  are  of  septic  embolic  origin,  as  in  acute 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  pyaemia,  from  whatever  cause  ensuing,  and 
typhoid  fever.  Such  abscesses  run  an  acute  course,  commencing  as 
dark  red  haemorrhagic  looking  patches,  which  rapidly  suppurate. 

Chronic  Changes. 

214.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  febrile  condition  is  prolonged,  or 
Mrhere  there  are  repeated  attacks,  as  in  malarial  fevers,  the  spleen  may 
become  permanently  enlarged,  and  it  may  in  such  cases  be  regarded 
^s  a  typical  chronically  enlarged  spleen.  The  organ  is  then  firm, 
ajid  of  a  dirty  greyish  red,  with  pigmented  patches  seen  through  the 
crapsule ;  the  capsule  is  thickened,  and  running  from  its  deeper  layer 
stre  numerous  thickened  trabeculae.  The  Malpighian  bodies  may 
also  be  enlarged,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  surrounding  firm  tissue.  The  pulp  is  firmer,  but  very  brittie, 
and  not  nearly  so  full  of  blood  as  in  the  normal  condition,  whilst 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  a  cut  surface  are  grey,  or  even  black 
patches,  evidently  the  result  of  pigmentation.  In  malarial  diseases 
the  pigmentation  is  more  marked  than  in  any  other  chronic  form 
of  enlarged  spleen ;  but  the  enlargement  and  fibroid  change  may  be 
looted  in  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  those  before  mentioned,  and 
in  rickets,  congenital  syphilis,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  acquired  form  of  the  last-named  disease. 

Harden  a  piece  of  malarial  spleen  in  Miiller's  fluid  and  spirit 
(§  56,  p.  45),  or  in  methylated  spirit  (§  54,  p.  44),  stain  sections  in 
picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55)  or  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59),  and  mount 
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in    Farrant's    solution    (S    106,    p.    77),    or  Canada    balsam    ^    loS, 
p.  78). 

Examine  under  the  low  powei  (x  50),  and  note  the  thickening  of 
the  capsule  and  of  the  fibrous  trabeculie,  and  the  increased  Mze  of 
the  adventitia  of  the  vessels.  The  whole  pulp  tissue  is  altered,  the 
spaces  are  not  necessarily  larger,  and  frequently  they  are  even  smaller 
than  normal,  but  their  walls  are  thickened.  The  adenoid  sheaths  of 
the  arteries — the  Malpighian  bodies — are  pinker  and  more  6brous 


Fic.  89. — Drawing  of  spleen  and  cajisule  in  which   there  wot 
chronic  fibroid  thickening  of  the  capsule  and  Inbeculie.     Stuned 
with  magenio.     (x  200.) 
/,t.  Fibroid  Ihiclieniug  of  Ihe  capsule  (flat  fibroma). 
n.     Connective  tissue  nuclei. 
c.     Deep  layer  of  Ihe  cBfsule  in  which  ate  elongalcd  nuclei,  some 

ol  which  are  nuclei  of  nonslriped  muscular  fibres. 
I.I.   Thickened  trabeculie  prolongeil  downwards  from  Ihe  deep 

layer  of  ihe  CBp&uIe  lo  which  ihey  are  similar  in  stnicluie. 
/.      Splenic  pulp. 

in  appearance,  and  the  number  of  small  round  cells  is  in  many  cases 
considerably  diminishtd.     Al  the  margins  of  [he  adenoid  sheaths  and 
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in  the  splenic  pulp  proper  are  numerous  accumulations  of  pigment, 
<^istinctly  seen  even  under  this  power  imbedded  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
<Dr  in  the  cells. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  observe  the  thickening  of  the 
fibrous  capsule  and  of  the  trabeculae,  and  notice  the  elongated  or 
rod-shaped  nuclei  of  the  hypertrophied  bands  of  muscular  fibre, 
The  Malpighian  bodies  are  more  fibroid,  and  large  quantities  of  dark 
a^ltered  blood  pigment  may  be  seen  at  the  margins  of  the  fibroid 
xnasses.  Note  the  thickened  walls  of  the  pulp  sinuses,  in  which  the 
endothelial  cells  often  contain  large*  quantities  of  blood  pigment,  as  do 
slXso  the  rounded  cells  lying  free  in  the  cavity.  There  may  also  be  con- 
siderable pigmentation  of  the  tissue,  of  which  the  walls  of  the  sinuses 
are  composed. 

Chronic  Venous  Congestion. 

215.  There  is  another  form  of  the  chronic  interstitial  thickening, 
iwhich  is  due  more  directly  to  mechanical  causes.  This  is  met  with 
'wherever  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  venous  blood  from 
the  organ.  It  is  consequently  found  in  cases  of  long-standing  heart 
disease,  especially  of  the  mitral  valve ;  in  common  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  where  there  is  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation ;  in  fibroid 
phthisis,  emphysema,  &c.,  where  there  is  impeded  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  and  consequently  impaired  systemic  venous  circu- 
lation, or  where  there  is  direct  pressure  upon  the  splenic  vein. 

The  chronic  venous  congested  spleen  is  enlarged,  though  often  only 
slightly.  It  is  always  heavier,  firmer,  and  more  fleshy  than  normal. 
The  capsule  is  usually  thickened,  and,  like  that  of  the  liver  in  this 
condition,  may  have  villous  projections  or  hard  cartilaginoid  thickened 
patches  on  its  surface.  The  cut  surface  presents  a  peculiar  fleshy 
appearance,  and  a  bluish  red  or  purple  colour ;  and  although,  as  will 
be  afterwards  found,  there  may  be  considerable  thickening  of  the  tra- 
teculae,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  to  the  naked  eye.  The  edge  of 
the  cut  section  is  quite  sharp  and  well  defined. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  congested  spleen  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55, 
p.  44),  stain  a  section  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in 
Warrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  a  section  under  the  low  power  (  x  50).     The  changes  are 
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essentially  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  similar  conditions  in  other 
organs — nutmeg  liver  (§  laz,  p.  loi),  chronic  venous  congestion  of 
the  kidney  (§  iCi,  p.  188),  or  lung  {§  102,  p.  289). 

The  large  venous  sinuses  are  distended  with  blood,  which  is  seen 
as  greenish  granular  material  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the 
section.  Between  the  masses  of  splenic  pulp  the  pink  fibrous  trabe- 
cu!e  stand  out  very  prominently,  but  the  adenoid  sheaths  arc  not  so 
readily  distinguished  as  in  the  normal  condition.  They  are  more 
fibroid,  and  the  lymphoid  cells  are  not  so  numerous.  The  walls  of 
the  vessels  are  usually  somewhat  thickened.  The  cellular  elements 
of  the  pulp  are  obscured,  but  delicate  strands  of  fibrillated  tissue 
may  be  seen  running  through  the  section.  These  form  the  walls 
of  the  enlarged  venous  sinuses. 

High  power  { x  300). — The  venous  sinuses  are  greatly  distended. 
In  them  lie  numerous  coloured  blood  corpuscles,  with  here  and  there 
a  colourless  corpuscle,  in  which  may  be  seen  granules  of  altered  blood 
pigment  The  cells  lining  the  venous  sinuses  are  often  flattened,  and 
contain  altered  blood  pigment.  Between  the  sinuses  there  frequently 
appears  to  be  very  little  tissue,  but  careful  examination  reveals  the 
existence  of  pink  fibrous  strands.  Tlie  Malpighian  bodies  appear  to 
be  fibrous.  A  few  of  the  l>Tnphoid  cells  can  usually  be  seen.  Perhaps 
the  most  marked  changes  are  in  the  fibrous  trabeculie,  which  appear 
to  be  considerably  thickened,  and  around  the  vessels  running  in 
them  are  usually  a  number  of  leucocytes  or  small  round  pink  cells. 
Similar  changes  may  be  observed  in  the  capsule.  In  these  two  posi- 
tions there  is  also  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue,  the 
elongated  nuclei  of  which  can  be  easily  distinguished.  Examine  the 
capsule,  and  note  that  the  cartilaginoid  thickenings  (Fig.  89)  are 
merely  masses  of  fibrous  tissue  (the  flat  fibroma  described  in  ihc  J 
section  on  tumours),  The  villous  projections  are  young  masses  of  I 
connective  tissue  or  granulation  tissue,  with  a  quantity  of  lymph  onl 
the  surface. 

Embolic  Infarction  of  the  Spleen. 

216.  In  the  spleen  Infarction  occurs  in  its  most  typical  form, 
will  therefore  be  well  to  take  the  description  of  this  condition  ( 

the  appearances  here  presented. 
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In  its  earlier  stages  the  infarction  appears  as  a  projection  running 
transversely  across  the  convex  surface  of  the  enlarged  spleen.  The 
projection  is  not  very  marked  ;  it  is  deep  purple  or  brick  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  which  the  infarction  has  reached.  The  infarct  is 
firm,  and,  on  palpation,  is  readily  defined  from  the  surrounding 
softer  splenic  tissue ;  it  may  pass  for  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  organ,  or  it  may  be  situated  close  to  the  ;surface.  On  cutting 
into  this  mass,  it  is  found  to  be  wedge-shaped,  with  a  rounded 
base  at  the  capsule,  and  the  apex  towards  the  hilum.  The  sur- 
rounding pulp  is  highly  congested.  Of  these  wedge-shaped  masses 
there  are  usually  more  than  one — often  three,  four,  or  more, — or 
there  may  be  a  single  large  infarct  involving  a  considerable  part  of 
the  organ  running  in  its  transverse  diameter.  Examined  at  various 
later  stages,  the  centre  is  paler ;  a  yellowish  pallor  spreads  towards 
the  periphery,  until  the  whole  mass,  with  the  exception  of  a  zone  at 
the  outer  margin,  is  completely  involved.  The  outer  congested  zone 
persists  for  a  considerable  time,  and  eventually  there  is  formed  in  this 
position  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue,  which,  as  it  becomes  more  and 
more  cicatricial,  slowly  retracts,  and  draws  on  the  capsule  at  the 
margins  of  the  infarct,  and  a  kind  of  fossa  or  depression  is  formed 
around  the  yellow  fatty  mass.  Following  fatty  degeneration,  absorp- 
tion and  caseation  set  in.  If  the  process  of  absorption  continues, 
the  whole  of  the  necrosed  tissue  is  removed,  and  there  is  left  only  a 
fibrous  cicatrix  to  mark  the  position  of  the  infarct.  In  many  cases, 
liowever,  there  remains  simply  a  cyst,  or  a  cheesy  or  calcareous  mass, 
surrounded  by  the  retracting  fibrous  capsule. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  organ  in  Miiller^s  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  stain  in 
picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106, 

P-  77). 

Elxamine  a  section  taken  from  a  very  early  infarct.     In  this  there 

is  little  to  be  seen  beyond  an  enormous  distention  of  the  various 
vascular  channels  and  sinuses.  At  a  later  stage  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  various  tissues  supervenes,  especially  towards  the  centre  of  the 
infarct ;  this  is  readily  observed  in  a  section  stained  with  osmic  acid 
{§  S6»  P'  67).  At  the  periphery  of  the  swollen  mass  there  is  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  leucocytes  or  young  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles in  the  position  of  the  hyperaemic  zone.     Later  these  cells  are 
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orgunisud  into  conneciive  tissue,  which  becomes  more  and  mote 
fibrous,  and  forms  bands  of  pink  stained  tissue,  which  run  up  la  a 
puckering  in  the  capsule  around  the  caseous  mass,  in  which,  at 
this  stage,  pigment  granules,  and  fatty  granules  and  globules,  ate 
the  principal  constituents ;  but  crystals  of  choleslerin,  hsematoidin 
crystals,  some  fat  crystals,  or  even  calcareous  salts,  may  also  be  found. 
The  salts  disappear  qn  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pigment 
granules  arc  also  to  be  seen  in  die  fibrous  capsule,  especially  on  its 
inner  surface.  The  capsule  of  the  spleen  fretiuenily  prescDis 
evidences  of  locaiised  inflammatory  changes  over  the  infarct,  similar 
to  those  already  described  (S  214,  p-  33*)- 
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217.  \Va\y  degeneration  occurs  in  the  spleen  more  frefjuendy  than 
in  any  other  organ  in  the  body,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  kidney. 
It  takes  one  of  two  forms— the  sago  spleen,  in  which  the  process  is 
confined  to  the  adenoid  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles ;  or  the  diffuse  form.  A  careful  examination  of  the  difTereni 
forms  of  waxy  spleen  will  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
structure  of  the  spleen,  and  to  note  the  pan  which  the  various  ele- 
ments play  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  pathological  processes.  For 
this  reason  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  waxy  disease  is  here  given. 

In  the  sago  form,  the  spleen  is  usually  somewhat  enlarged,  though 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  The  organ  is  hard,  lirm,  and  clastic, 
and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  liver  in  the  waxy  condition.  On 
section,  the  general  appearance  varies  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
where  there  is  a  large  tjuanttty  of  blood  in  the  organ,  it  is  red.  aud 
the  Malpighian  bodies  appear  as  dark  shining  masses  studding  the 
surface.  They  are  transparent,  and  gelatinous  in  appearance^  and 
have  been,  not  inaptly,  compared  to  grains  of  boiled  sago.  In  other 
cases  the  pulp  is  paler,  and  then  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  appear 
lighter  in  colour.  In  all  cases  the  sago-like  masses  stand  out  very 
prominently  as  gelatinous  looking  nodules,  which  on  the  addition  of 
iodine  (g  i,  p.  3)  give  a  mahogany  brown  reaction :  and  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  tissue  gives  a  yellow  reaction.  (For  other  reactions 
sees  84,  p.  67.  rf  j.v.t 
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Harden  a  piece  of  the  organ  in  meihylaied  spirit  (g  54,  p.  44),  cut 
seclioDs  (^  70,  p.  50),  mount  one  unstained  in  Farraut's  solution 
(§  106,  )>.  77),  stain  one  in  iodine  staining  fluid  (§  83,  p.  66),  a  second 
in  inetliyianiline  violet  (^  8a,  p.  64),  a  third  in  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid  {%  84,  p.  67),  and  mount  the  two  latter  in  Farrant's  solution 
(§  J06,  p.  77). 

Low  power  (x  50), — As  might  be  expected  from  the  naked  eye 
appearances,  the  changes  in  this  condition  are  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Malpighian  bodies.     Each  Malpighian  body  is  stained 


Fio.  90.— Waxy  sago  spletii.     Slainwl  wilh 
I"  30.1 
l.a.    Larm  arteriole,  pv'w^  off  bianclics  a 

adenoid  shealh  »  traijily  Kcn. 
M.f.  MalpighiBn  body  or  adenuid  shcalh  u-ith  (fd.)  il 

srteriole  in  Ihe  centre  j    ihe  two  seen  here  are 

near  the  poinl  of  bifurcation  of  the  orlcriolc 
a.      Small  waiy  veisel  id  the  splenic  palp. 
/.       Splenic  pulp, 

red  violet,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  blue  ritig  in  the  centre, 
inded  by  a  thin  zone  of  blue  tissue.  WTiere  the  condition  is 
advanced,  the  red  violet  mass  appears  to  be  almost  homogeneous ; 
but  at  the  margins,  either  near  the  central  blue  [jatch  or  at  the 
periphery,  delicate  red  lines  may  be  seen  running  from  the  solid 
mass  into  the   surrounding  blue  tissue.      The    dense   red   violet 
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masses  are  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The  central  blue  ring  is  the 
central  arteriole,  as  yet  unaffected,  and  surrounded  by  a  ihin  zone  of 
comparatively  healthy  adenoid  tissue.  Around  the  waxy  Malpighian 
body  the  splenic  pulp  (sinuses,  cells,  &c.)  is  unaffected,  and  is  stained 
blue.  Running  from  the  margins  of  the  waxy  mass  are  small  capillary 
vessels,  (he  walls  of  which  are  undergoing  the  waxy  change — the  thin  | 
red  violet  lines  already  mentioned.  A  more  careful  examination  of 
the  splenic  pulp  reveals  a  few  small  red  violet  lines,  rings,  and  dots 
running  through  it.  These  are  evidently  sections  of  blood-vessels — 
small  arterioles — which  have  undergone  the  waxy  change.  In  an 
iodine  stained  section,  examined  by  reflected  light,  the  parts  before 
seen  as  red  violet  appear  brown,  whilst  the  blue  parts  are  caiuiy 
yellow  in  hue.  In  an  unstained  section  the  waxy  portions  are  glisten- 
ing, translucent,  and  hyaline,  and  have  a  faint  yellow  tinge. 

Under  a  high  power  (  x  300)  examine  first  the  central  artery  of 
the    Malpighian    body.      Unless    the    waxy    condition    be   very    far 


Flc.  91. — Wnxy  sago  spleen,  e.iily  sugc.     Stained  with  iodine 
and  lulphutie  acid.     (  «  ^o,  after  Kyber.) 
J,  and^.  Enlarged  MalpighuLQ  bodies,  in  vvhich  ihe  lliickencil 
waxy  vcsseU  may  be  seen  slaineil  blue. 

a.  Smaller  part  ofa  Malpighian  body,  in  vbich  the  oentral 

b.  Splenic  pulp  unaflected  by  the  waxy  disease. 
advanced,  the  walls  are  quite  healthy  and  are  stained  blue;  the  I 
intima  is  thrown  into  folds  by  the  contracting  muscular  coat,  from 
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^which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  muscle  is  functionally  as  well  as 
opticaUy  healthy.  As  yet,  too,  there  is  no  change  in  the  adventitia, 
it  is  only  at  some  little  distance  from  the  vessel  that  any  change 
noticeable.  The  "degeneration"  evidently  commences  in  the 
^walls  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which  run  through  the  Malpighian 
Ixxlyy  where  they  are  seen  as  thin,  homogeneous,  red  violet  lines, 
l>etween  which  the  lymphoid  cells,  stained  blue,  stand  out  promi- 
nently. Further  away  from  the  centre,  the  vessels  are  more  affected, 
and  not  the  vessels  only,  but  the  delicate  strands  of  fibrillated  tissue 


Fig.  92. — Drawing  of  small  capillary  vessels  and  connective  tissue 
fibrils  undergoing  waxy  degeneration.  Stained  with  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid.     ( X  600,  after  Kyber. ) 

These  vessels  were  isolated  by  pencilling  from  one  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  of  the  spleen  from  which  Fig.  91  was  drawn. 

The  degenerated  parts  are  stained  blue ;  the  unaffected  connective 
tissue  fibrils  and  capillary  walls  are  stained  yellow. 

which  compose  the  network  of  the  adenoid  sheath.  The  strands 
are  swollen,  homogeneous,  and  are  stained  red  violet.  Most  of  the 
lymphoid  cells  between  them  are  comparatively  healthy,  and  are 
stained  blue ;  but  where  the  condition  is  very  far  advanced  some  of 
these  cells  are  waxy,  or  the  swollen  vessels  and  fibres  have,  by 
pressure,  caused  them  to  become  atrophied.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
cells  are  not  at  all  readily  discerned.  At  the  periphery  of  the  Mal- 
pighian body,  the  delicate  waxy  bands  are  more  readily  distinguished, 
and  the  process  may  be  seen  to  extend  for  a  short  distance  in  the 
walls  of  the  vascular  sinuses  beyond  the  Malpighian  body,  where 
there  is  a  condition  very  similar  to  that  met  with  in  the  diffuse  form 
of  waxy  disease,  which  will  next  come  under  consideration. 
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Running  through  ihu  blue  splenic  pul[i  are  numerous  small 
arterioles,  the  walls  of  which  arc  in  an  advanced  stage  of  waxy 
degeneration,  and  the  walls  of  some  of  the  sinuses  may  be  slightly 
affected.  Where  this  waxy  degeneration  in  the  wall  o(  the  sinus  has 
once  set  in,  there  is  usually  fatty  degeneration  of  the  endothdial 
cells  forming  the  lining  of  the  sinus. 

In  this  position,  perhaps,  better  than  in  any  other,  may  the  waxy 
change  in  the  vessel  be  seen.  Examine  under  a  high  power,  and 
note — (a.)  That  the  waxy  change  is  confined  to  the  middle  coat, 


FtB.  53.— Drawing  of  ■  vessel  in  which  the  middle  coat  U  ilighlly 
afFecled.    Stained  with  mclhylaniline  violet.     (  x  to>,) 

iH-f.  Ciiculnr  muscular  (ibrea  of  Ihc  middle  cual  cut  Iransvendy. 
Tax./.  Between  the  muscular  fibres  the  connective  lismc  fibrib  uc 
swollen  and  wnxy;  stained  red  violet.  Wilhin  Ihc  vessel 
the  nuclei  of  the  endothelial  cells  are  readily  reoocniscii. 
c.l.  Connective  tissue  corpuscles. 
f.i.      Fat  cells. 

especially  durin);  the  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  (^.)  That  the  middle 
coat  is  picked  out  in  patches  by  ihc  disease ;  (<:.)  In  ihe&e  |)Ucha 
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the  tissues  arc  not  affected  throughout,  for  on  careful  examination  it 
will  be  seen  that  only  between  the  muscular  fibres  is  there  the  waxy 
change,  the  longitudinal  or  transverse  sections  of  the  muscular  fibres 
being  stained  blue,  whilst  between  them  are  red  violet  streaks, — the 
swollen  connective  tissue  fibrils.  As  these  become  more  and  more 
swollen,  the  muscular  fibres  are  atrophied  by  pressure,  and  ultimately 
they  may  be  obliterated.  Later,  the  intima  is  involved,  but  the  endo- 
thelial lining  of  the  vessels  then  becomes  granular  and  fatty,  never 
waxy.  Here,  then,  is  a  condition  in  which  the  waxy  disease  affects 
specially  the  walls  of  the  small  arterioles  soon  after  they  are  given  off 
from  the  large  central  arteriole,  afterwards  the  connective  tissue  fibrils 
around  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lymphoid  cells  may  be  involved 
eventually.  At  the  margin  of  the  Malpighian  body  the  walls  of  the 
sinuses  are  affected,  but  not  extensively.  In  the  pulp  the  small 
arterioles  and  the  walls  of  a  few  of  the  sinuses  are  waxy. 

Diffuse  Waxy  Spleen. 

218.  This  is  usually  stated  to  be  an  advanced  form  of  the  foregoing, 
but  such  is  not  by  any  means  invariably  the  case.  Where  it  is  simply 
an  advanced  sago  spleen,  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  most  markedly 
affected,  and  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pulp 
tissue  are  involved.  In  the  true  diffuse  waxy  spleen  the  change  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  pulp  tissue,  and  the  Malpighian  bodies 
are  unaltered  or  are  apparently  somewhat  atrophied. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — The  spleen  is  very  greatly  enlarged,  much 
more  so  than  in  the  sago  form.  Its  substance  is  firm  and  elastic,  and 
the  margins,  as  in  waxy  liver,  are  somewhat  rounded.  On  section, 
the  surface  has  the  peculiar  glistening  appearance  so  characteristic  of 
waxy  disease  in  all  organs.  The  edges  of  the  sections  are  sharp  and 
well  defined,  and  the  colour  is  usually  a  deep  red.  The  trabeculae 
and  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  very  indistinctly  seen,  except  in  an 
iodine  stained  specimen,  where  they  may  frequently  be  distinguished 
as  yellow  points,  each  of  which  has  a  mahogany  brown  centre.  The 
yellow  points  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  a  mahogany  brown  glisten- 
ing material,  which  is  at  once  recognised  as  being  due  to  an  advanced 
stage  of  waxy  degeneration  of  the  splenic  pulp.     It  will  be  noted  that 
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the  central  mahogany  brown  jxiint  corresponds  to  the  arteriole,  the 
yellow  area  round  it  to  the  Majpighian  sheath,  and  the  mahc^ny 
brown  mass  around  this  again  to  the  waxy  splenic  pulp. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  organ  in  methylated  spirit  (§  54,  p,  44),  and 
then  treat  as  for  waxy  sago  spleen  (§  217,  p.  326). 

Low  power  {x  50), — Eicainine  the  mcthylaniline  violet  stained 
specimen,  and  note  that  in  many  jiarts  of  the  section  the  Malpighiaa 
bodies  are  quite  unaffected,  though  in  some  instances  there  is  a  thin 
ring  of  red  violet  material  near  the  central  arteriole,  in  which  position 
the  adenoid  sheath  is  most  fully  developed.  The  MalpighJan  body 
is  stained  blue,  and  appears  to  be  somewhat  fibroid,  the  number  of 
cells  in  some  cases  being  greatly  diminished.  The  pulp  tissue  is  the 
part  affected  by  the  waxy  change.  The  walls  of  the  sinuses  aie  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  waxy  degeneration,  are  stained  red  violet,  and  even 
under  this  power  are  homogeneous  and  glistening.  \\'ithin  the  sinuse« 
the  endothelial  cells  may  be  seen  as  small  blue  granules  near  the  walls, 
whilst  the  coloured  and  colourless  blood  corpuscles  are  found  lying 
free  in  the  spaces. 

On  making  a  more  carefiil  examination  under  a  high  power  (  x  300), 
the  central  artery  of  the  Malpightan  body  is  frequently,  though  not 
invariably,  found  to  be  undergoing  waxy  degeneration.  Sometimes  it 
is  perfectly  healthy.  Around  the  affected  arteriole  the  capillaries  in 
the  Malpighian  body  may  be  undergoing  the  waxy  metamorphosis, 
but  the  process  seldom  extends  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  central  vessel.  The  remainder  of  the  Malpighian  body  ii 
fibroid,  and  may  be  considerably  atrophied,  in  which  case  the 
lymphoid  corpuscks  are  particularly  scanty.  At  the  margins  of  these 
Malpighian  corpuscles  the  waxy  change  commences  at  once.  Il 
appears  to  take  the  form  of  swelling  of  the  fibres  of  those  trabecuUc 
which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  endothelial  cells  Uning  the 
pulp  sinuses.  .Ground  the  venous  sinuses  the  bands  of  yellow  elastic 
fibre  (the  fibres  resembling  barrel  hoops)  are  seen  on  section  to  be 
considerably  swollen  and  undet^oing  the  waxy  change.  The  rounded 
cells  situated  between  the  sinuses  are  atrophied,  or  fatty  and  granular, 
though  some  appear  to  be  swollen  and  waxy.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  latter  appearance,  and  it  i$ 
just  possible  that  the  waxy  cell-like  masses  may  be  sections  of  some 


Fig.  94. — Drawing  of  diffuBe  waxy  spleen.     Stained  *ith  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid.     {  »  400,  after  Kyber.) 

a.  Waxy  iptenic  pulp  (between  the  Malpighian  bodici). 
i.  Venous  siausea  lined  with  unaltered  endothelial  cells. 
(.  Small  arteriole,  unalTected. 
J.  Capillary,  opening  into  the  vcQOUs  sinus. 

give  a  blue  colour.  Nevertheless,  they  are  sometimes  extremely 
granular  and  fatty  in  appearance ;  and  this  appearance  is  more  readily 
brought  out  on  the  addition  of  osmic  acid  {§  85,  p,  67).  In  other 
cases  the  cells  are  greatly  atrophied,  and  are  detached  from  the  walls 
of  the  sinuses.  Most  of  the  sinuses  are  distended  with  blood  cor- 
puscles, both  coloured  and  colourless. 


^^B  Leucocvthemia  of  the  Spleen. 

1^9.  In  the  spleen  the  typical  appearances  of  leucocyihemia  are 
met  with,  and  a  description  of  the  disease,  somewhat  more  full  than 
that  given  of  it  as  it  occurs  in  the  other  organs,  may  here  be  offered. 
The  spleen  is  usually  enormously  enlai^ed,  and  may  weigh  as  many 
pounds  as  the  normal  spleen  weighs  ounces.  The  enlargement  takes 
place  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  organ  retains  its  relative  proportions. 
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As  in  al!  enlargements  of  this  oi^an,  the  notches  on  the  anlerior 
border  are  strongly  marked.  The  tissue  is  firm,  pale,  and  tough,  but 
not  leathery.  Under  the  capsule,  which  is  often  irregularly  thickened, 
there  are-  sometimes  purple  patches,  the  result  of  hxmorriiages. 
These  stand  out  very  prominently  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 

The  cut  surface  presents  a  firm  homogeneous  appearance.  The 
])Ulp  is  solid,  finn,  and  of  a  peculiar  grey  colour,  with  small  hemor- 
rhages scattered  irregularly  through  it,  but  especially  near  the  surface. 
Scattered  over  the  surface,  also,  are  cream  grey  nodules  and  lines, 
which  appear  to  represent  the  Malpighian  bodies.  If  the  Malpighian 
bodies  stand  out  very  prominently  from  the  surrounding  mass,  the 
organ  appears  to  be  simply  hypertrophied. 

Examine  scrapings  from  the  cut  surface  under  a  high  power  (  x  300), 
and  note  that  it  contains  numerous  leucocytes,  a  number  of  coloured 
blood  corpuscles,  and  some  larger  cells,  composed  of  a  mass  of 
protoplasm,  in  which  are  imbedded  nuclei,  sometimes  a  single  one, 
sometimes  several.  Embolic  infarcts,  of  very  various  sizes  and  in 
different  stages  of  degeneration  (§  216,  p.  325)1  may  also  be  obsen-cd 
as  yellow  wedge-shaped  masses  situated  near  the  surface. 

Harden  one  piece  of  the  tissue  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  and 
a  second  in  methylated  spirit  (§  54,  p.  44).  Stain  a  section  in  log- 
wood {§  78,  p.  59),  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  {g  loS,  p^  ;S). 
Stain  a  second  in  picro-carmine  {g  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Fanant's 
solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50).  Note,  first,  that  although  the 
trabecule  are  considerably  thickened  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  may 
be  slightly  enlarged,  they  do  not  form  very  prominent  features  in  the 
section.  The  splenic  pulp  in  the  logwood  stained  section  ap|)ears  to 
consist  of  one  mass  of  deeply  stained  cells,  some  of  which  are  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  leucocytes,  or  even  than  the  endothelial  cells 
in  the  normal  condition.  The  Malpighian  bodies  may  contain  nioie 
lymphoid  corpuscles,  but  in  certain  cases  they  are  more  fibroid.  In 
some  cases  the  lymphoid  cells  of  the  pulp  are  very  few  in  number. 

Under  a  high  power  ( x  300).— Note  the  above  changes  in  the 
Malpighian  body  and  in  the  trabecular,  both  of  which  may  be  some- 
what hypertrophied.  In  the  Malpighbn  body  the  condition  varies 
slightly  in  different  cases.     There  is  frequently  an  increase  in  (he 
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number  of  small  round  lymphoid  cells,  together  with  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  endothelioid  cells,  in  which  case  there  is,  in  this 


Fic.  95-— Drawing  of  leacocythemic  spleen.     Stained  with  \o^- 
wood.     ( >■  300.) 
V.S.  L>ige  venous  ^nus  lined  with  a  regular  layer  of  endolhelial 

cells,  and  containing  leucocytes  (/.)  and  large  cells  with 

one  or  two  nucln  each  (c). 
e.c.   Endothelial  plates  lining  the  walls  of  one  of  the  smaller  or 

arterial  sinuses. 

position,  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  Hbrous  tissue.  These 
changes  are  never  so  well  marked  as  in  lymiihadenoma,  the  condition 
which  will  be  next  considered. 

Examine  the  pulp  tissue.  The  first  feature  which  strikes  the 
observer  is  the  enormous  distention  of  the  sinuses.  They  are 
crowded  with  cells,  some  of  which  are  indistinguishable  from  ordinar}' 
white  blood  corpuscles.  Along  with  these  are  numerous  large  cells, 
some  of  which  lie  free  in  the  cavity,  whilst  others  are  attached  to 
the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  cavity,  by  means  of  a  pedicle.  In 
these  masses  of  protoplasm  there  may  be  only  a  single  nucleus,  but 
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very  frequently  there  are  several.  The  endothelial  cells  are 
and  multinucleated,  and  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  as  well- 
marked  projecting  masses,  to  which,  as  already  noted,  a  number  of 
the  larger  cells  in  the  cavity  arc  attached.  These  large  cells  are  in 
all  prohability  derived  from  the  endothelial  cells  by  a  process  of 
proliferation.  They  usually  contain  a  quantity  of  altered  blood 
pigment,  which  is  confined  principally  to  these  positions,  though  in 
some  few  cases  the  golden  brown  pigment  granules  may  be  seen 
lying  in  the  trabeculse.  In  other  organs  there  are  very  characteristic 
appearances.  (See  Liver,  ^  131,  p.  128;  and  Kidney,  §  178,  p.  331.) 
In  the  lungs,  in  the  intestine,  and  on  serous  surfaces  embolic 
hjemorrhages  are  usually  very  numerous  in  this  disease,  as  arc  also 
fatty  degenerative  changes  in  the  various  organs.  For  a  long  time 
lymphadenoma,  or  Hodgkin's  disease,  was  classed  as  a  form  of  | 
leucocythemia,  and  even  now  the  pathological  changes  are  in  many  ' 
text-books  stated  to  be  the  some.  This  is  an  error  which  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  the  changes  are  essentially  dilTcrent  in  the  two 
conditions.  In  leucocythemia  the  changes  occur  principally  in  the 
splenic  pulp,  whilst  in  lymphadenoma  the  change  occurs  primaril)* 
in  the  adenoid  sheaths  of  the  vessel,  and  spreads  thence  until 
considerable  part  of  the  pulp  may  be  involved. 


Lymphadenoma  of  the  Spleen. 

{HodgkMs  Disease.) 

220.  This  disease  is  found  in  cases  where  great  enlaigeiuent' 


induration  of  the  various  lymphal 
accompanied  by  no  great  increase  ii 
in  the  blood.     Where  the  spleen 
cases,  it  is  enlarged,  though  seldom 


unul  a 

»tan^^ 
■e  been 


glands  of  the  body  have 
the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
;  involved,  as  is  usual  in  such 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  leuco- 


cythemia.    In  some  cases  it  is  staled  to  weigh  from  fifty  to  eightjr 
ounces,  or  even  more. 

As  in  leucocythemia,  the  increase  in  size  takes  place  symmetrically, 
and  the  notches  on  the  anterior  border  are  well  marked.  The  outer 
surface  is  dark  in  colour,  but  over  the  dark  surface  there  are  frequently 
numerous  darker  spots,  purple  in  colour.  The  tissue  is  firm  and 
tough,  and  in  many  cases  feels  tjuite  fleshy,  or  even  fibrous.     On 
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section,  there  is  a  peculiar  and  very  characteristic  appearance.  The 
general  surface  ib  deep  red  in  colour,  but  scattered  over  it  are 
numerous  small  angular,  translucent,  yellow  masses,  almost  like  small 
masses  of  suet.  Some  of  these  are  rounded,  but  others  are  elongated, 
branching  masses.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  altered 
Malpighian  bodies,  the  appearance  will  be  much  more  easily  under- 
stood. In  place  of  these  small  yellow  masses,  there  may  be  present 
large  tumour-Iilte  masses  of  tissue  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of 
which  the  altered  adenoid  sheaths  are  composed. 

Harden  a  piece  of  this  spleen  in  methylated  spirit  (S  54,  p.  44),  cut 
sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  mount  one  unstained  in  Farrant's  solution 
(g  106,  p.  77),  and  one  stained  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  ss)  '1  the 
same  solution. 

Under  a  low  power  (  x  50),  the  changes  are  very  clearly  marked. 
Alt  the  fibrous  trabecule  are  increased  in  size  and  thickness.     They 


F1G.96.- 
tA  ipleen.  Section  stained  willi  picro-canninc. 
f.l.  Fibrous  Malpighian  body. 
f.  Piemenl  near  margin  of  ilie  Malpighian  body. 
i.p.  Pulp  tissue  of  spleen  as  yet  unencroached  upon. 
>.^'.  Masa  of  pulp  invo1v«l  by  growth  of  fibrous  tissue. 


tike  on  the  pink  stain  very  readily,  and  ; 
fibrous  than  normal. 


;  evidently  much  more 
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The  Malpighian  bodies  appear  to  participate  in  this  fibrous  change. 
They  are  much  enlarged,  are  firm,  solid,  and  fibrous  in  appearance, 
and  the  lymphoid  cells  are  comparatively  fi;w  in  number.  Even 
under  this  power  a  few  cells,  some  containing  several  nuclei,  may 
be  seen  arranged  in  rows  between  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue 
celb.  These  are  not  the  lymphoid  cells,  but  are  endothelioid  plates, 
or  growing  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  At  the  margin  of  the  fibroid 
Malpighian  body  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  golden  brown  pigment. 
This  is  particularly  well  marked,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  this 


Fig.  97- — Drawing   of   section    of    lymphaJen 
Stained  with  piciO' carmine.     ( x  150,) 

The  dntwiog  is  taken  from   the   oinrgin  a{  one  of  the  Gbniid 
Malpighian  bodice. 

a.  Small  arteriole  with  walls  considerably  ihickened. 

b.  Wcll-tbrmed  fibrous  tissue; 

I.   Figmcnled   mosses  derived   from  endothelial  and  other  cella 
containing  coloured  blood   corpuscles   in  various  slAgn  of 
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condition.     It  seldom  extends  far  beyond  the  margin  of  the  mass  of 

fibrous  tissue  of  which  the  Malpighian  coqjusde  is  now  compose^  ^ 
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The  splenic  pulp  is  considerably  altered,  and  looks  much  more  solid, 
especially  near  the  margins  of  the  fibroid  masses.  Away  from  these 
the  trabeculse  of  the  pulp  are  thicker,  the  endothelial  cells  are  larger, 
and  frequently  contain  granules  of  altered  blood  pigment 

Under  a  high  power  ( x  300)  all  the  above  changes  can  be  very 
easily  recognised.  The  Malpighian  bodies  must  be  specially  ob- 
served They  are  almost  entirely  converted  into  fibrous  tissue.  The 
adenoid  cells  are  few  in  number,  and  the  few  that  are  present  appear 
atrophied  and  angular.  The  spaces  between  the  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue  are  very  small  indeed,  but  in  them  are  multinucleated  endo- 
thelioid  cells,  which  are  evidently  the  cells  by  which  the  large  mass 
of  fibrillated  periplast  is  formed.  The  pigment  is  usually  contained 
in  well-defined  spaces,  and  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  altered 
blood  corpuscles.  Fig.  97  illustrates  the  process  by  which  the  pig- 
ment comes  to  be  situated  in  the  fibrous  mass.  The  fibrous  tissue 
grows  in  all  directions  around  the  central  mass ;  the  adenoid  sheath 
and  strands  are  sent  out  between  the  sinuses,  which,  with  their  con- 
tained blood  corpuscles  and  endothelial  cells,  are  gradually  surrounded. 
The  contained  blood  corpuscles  are  disintegrated,  probably  by  the 
endothelial  cells,  and  the  blood  pigment  is  set  free.  The  spaces  in 
which  the  pigment  is  deposited  were  originally  pulp  sinuses.  The 
various  transition  stages  are  represented  in  the  drawing.  In  the 
pulp  the  thickening  of  the  trabeculae  and  the  proliferation  of  the  large 
endothelioid  cells  are  easily  distinguished ;  but  there  is  no  cramming 
of  the  pulp  sinuses  with  white  blood  corpuscles,  as  there  is  in  leuco- 
cythemia. 

Tubercle  of  the  Spleen. 

221.  Tubercle  seldom  or  never  occurs  in  the  spleen  as  a  primary 
growth.  It  occurs  usually  in  one  of  two  forms ;  either  as  minute  grey, 
gelatinous,  prominent  shot-like  bodies  in  the  capsule  of  the  spleen, 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  organ — a  minute  yellowish  point  in  the 
centre  of  this  small  mass  usually  indicates  the  presence  of  caseation — 
or  as  larger  caseous  masses.  The  first  form  is  met  with  as  a  local 
manifestation  of  a  general  disease,  and  hence  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance.     The  structure  under  the  microscope  resembles  that  of 
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the  tubercle  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  process  of  case- 
ation is  seen  to  be  commencing  wherever  the  yellow  points  wrere 
observed  in  the  naked  eye  examination. 

uion  harden  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  and  a 

in  Miiller's  fiuid  (§  55,  p.  44);  stain  in  picro-carminc 

)r  logwood  {§  78,  p.  59). 

tuberculosis  there  is  frequently  some  congestion  of  [he 
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second  piece 
(§  77.  P-  55).  < 

Along  with 
spleen,  which,  when  present 

The  second  and  more  chi 
especially  in  children.  In  t 
diminished  in  si/e.  The  p 
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tinguished  from  the  suet-likt, 
a  rule,  they  are  yellower  ano 
the  size  of  a  small  pea. 
lymphadenoraalous  spleen,  t 

Prepare  as  above,  and  no' 
of  caseous,  or,  in  rare  cases,  fibroid  tubercle. 

Other  growtlis  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  organ  are  secDndur 
earners  and  sarcomas,  syphilitic  giimmala,  hydatid  cysts,  one  case  c 
dermoid  cyst,  simple  serous  or  mucous  cysts,  and  one  case  of  Penti, 
stoma  denticulatum  within  a  calcifiedjcysl. 


'uUy  noted. 

ercle  is  the  more  typical, 
ay  be  eilher  enlarged  or  ' 
•A  and  congested,  whilst  3 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

222.  In  the  examination  of  the  first  part  of  the  ahmentary  tract 
for  pathological  changes,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  epithelium 
in  the  oral  cavity,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  the 
oesophagus,  is  of  the  pavement,  stratified  type,  which  differs  only 
fix>m  that  on  the  cutaneous  surface  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  homy 
layer.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  however,  a  ciliated 
columnar  epithelium,  which  extends  down  into  the  folds  or  depres- 
sions in  the  mucosa,  is  met  with.  The  mucosa  differs  somewhat  in 
thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  tract,  but  throughout  it  has  the 
same  structure.  It  consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  connective  tissue, 
from  which  are  prolongations  upwards,  forming  papillae,  on  which  the 
deeper  columnar  cells  of  the  epithelial  layer  rest.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  mucosa  there  is  a  dense  network  of  lymphatics  and 
lymph  spaces.  The  mucosa  is  continued  into  the  submucosa 
(except  in  the  oesophagus,  where  it  is  separated  by  a  few  delicate 
bundles  of  non-striped  muscle  cells),  which  is  composed  of  a  looser 
and  more  lamellar  connective  tissue,  and  "contains  masses  of  fat 
cells,  the  large  branches  of  vessels  and  nerves,  the  glands,  and 
striped  muscle,  and,  extending  outwards,  forms  a  continuity  with  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  surrounding  organs  as  muscle,  periosteum, 
skin,  &c."  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith).  The  large  mucous  glands,  im- 
bedded in  this  submucosa,  are  identical  in  structure  (compound 
tubular  glands)  throughout,  varying  only  in  number  and  size  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  first  part  of  the  tract ;  they  are  largest  and 
most  numerous  in  the  mouth,  and  least  numerous  in  the  oesophagus. 

As  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  these  structures  are  affected  by 
inflammation,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  process;  there  may  be 
simply  a  transient  redness,  or  there  may  be  such  marked  vascular 
and  interstitial  changes  that  removal  of  epithelium  or  sloughing  of 
the  deeper  tissues  may  ensue. 
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Aphthous  Patches  which  occur  during  the  course  of 

A  VARiETV  Of  Inflammatory  Diseases. 

223.  These  are  most  fretiuently  met  with  in  children,  as  small  white 
or  yellowish  grey  patches  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  on  the  gums, 
tongue,  and  soft  palate.  They  vary  considerably  in  siic  from  that  of 
a  pin-head  to  a  small  wafer,  the  mucous  membrane  around  them  is 
injected,  red,  or  sometimes  purple,  and  has  a  peculiar  glistening, 
semi-transparent  appearance,  but  the  |>atches  themselves  aie  dull  and 
opaque. 

The  peculiarity  in  this  condition  is,  that  although  the  white  patches 
may  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissues,  there  is  apparently  no 
ulceration.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent  when  the  microscopic 
examination  is  made. 

Harden  one  of  these  patches  in  methylated  spirit  (g  54,  p.  44),  or 
in  chromic  acid  (§  59,  p.  46),  cut  sections  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  (g  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  witii  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and 
mount  in  Farranl's  solution  (^  106,  p.  77);  also  stain  and  mount 
a  section  in  eosinated  hamatoxylic  glycerine  (.^  81,  p.  61). 

On  examining  under  a  low  power  ( ^  50),  it  is  at  once  obscr^-ed 
that  the  pathological  changes  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
epithelial  layer.  There  is  undoubtedly  congestion  of  the  small 
vesseb  of  the  mucosa,  accompanied  by  an  exudation  of  leucocjtes 
and  some  swelling  of  the  connective  tissue ;  but  the  most  prominent 
changes  are  swelling  of  (he  epithelial  cells,  and  exudation  of  fibrinous 
lymph  and  leucocytes,  first  between  the  epithelial  layer  and  the 
mucosa,  and,  second,  between  the  individual  epithelial  cells.  The 
swollen  epithelial  cells,  with  the  librinous  exudation  beneath  and 
around  them,  form  the  opaque  aphthous  patch;  and  as  the  epitbdiuu 
is  regenerated  very  rapidly  beneath,  at  its  margin,  there  is  never  any 
well-marked  ulcer. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  (  x  300). — The  slight  swelling  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa  and  the  increased  number  <Ji 
leucocytes  around  the  distended  vessels,  arc  to  be  confinncd. 
Immediately  in  the  patch  the  amount  of  fibrinous  lymph,  in  which 
are  frequently  numerous  leucocytes  beneath  and  around  the  swollen 
epithelial  cells,  is  considerably  increased. 
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There  are  changes  in  the  epithelial  cells,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
increase  in  size;  some  of  them  are  vacuolated,  the  nucleus  then 
being  placed  at  one  side  of  the  vacuole,  whilst  others,  especially 
those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  patch,  are  undergoing 
rapid  proliferation,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  cells  in 
which  two  nuclei  are  seen,  or  in  which  division  of  the  nucleus  has 
commenced. 

Mucous  Patches. 

884.  Mucous  patches  met  with  in  cases  of  syphilis  may  be  taken  as 
Curly  representative  of  a  more  extensive  inflammatory  process.  They 
are  usually  found  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  on  the  tips  and  side  of 
the  tongue,  and  frequently  on  the  tonsils  ;  but  they  may  be  seen  on 
almost  any  part  of  the  mouth,  or  near  any  of  the  orifices  of  the  body. 
On  a  mucous  surface  they  present  a  characteristic  appearance.  They 
are  small,  flattened,  opaque,  white  patches,  with  a  peculiar  moist 
or  glistening  surface.  On  passing  the  finger  over  one,  it  is  found  to 
be  slightly  indurated,  or,  if  of  long  standing,  the  induration  is  well 
marked,  and  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  at  this  point  is  very 
distinct.  The  formation  of  the  patch  may  be  followed  by  ulceration, 
commencing  at  the  centre,  but  in  the  tonsil  this  is  a  comparatively 
rare  termination  (Comil  and  Ranvier). 

Harden  a  patch  with  the  subjacent  tissue  as  for  the  aphthous 
patchy  treat  sections  in  the  same  way  (!$  223,  p.  342),  and  examine. 

Under  a  low  power  (  x  50),  appearances  somewhat  similar  to  those 
presented  in  the  aphthous  patch  are  noted,  but  the  changes  are  more 
extensive.  Examining  the  epithelium  near  the  margin,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  homy  layer  extends  for  some  distance  only  over  the  patch, 
and  that  even  where  it  is  present  the  squames  are  swollen  and  are 
separated  by  leucocytes  and  small  masses  of  fibrin.  Nearer  the 
centre  of  the  patch  there  is  enormous  swelling  of  the  polygonal  cells 
of  the  rete  Malpighii,  some  of  which  are  rapidly  breaking  down ; 
whilst  around  these  cells,  or  infiltrating  the  spaces  between  them, 
is  a  large  exudation  of  fibrin  stained  red  with  eosin,  and  leuco- 
cytes stained  violet  with  logwood.  Near  the  surface  the  fibrin 
^>pears  to  predominate,  whilst  in  the  deeper  layers  the  leucocytes 
are  in  excess.     At  the  margins  of  the  patch,  and  near  the  mucosa, 
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very  frequently  there  are  several.  The  endolhelial  cells  are  BW(dlen< 
and  multinucleated,  and  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  as  well- 
marked  projecting  masses,  to  which,  as  already  noled,  a  number  of 
the  larger  cells  in  the  cavity  are  attached.  These  large  cells  arc  in 
all  probabilit}'  derived  from  the  endothelial  cells  by  a  process  of 
proliferation.  They  usually  contain  a  quantity  of  altered  blood 
pigment,  which  is  confined  principally  to  these  positions,  though  in 
some  few  cases  the  golden  brown  pigment  granules  may  be  seen 
lying  in  the  trabecula;.  In  other  organs  there  are  very  characteristic 
appearances.  (See  Liver,  S  131.  p.  izS;  and  Kidney,  g  178,  p.  231.) 
In  the  lungs,  in  the  intestine,  and  on  serous  surfaces  embolic 
hasrnorrhages  are  usually  very  numerous  in  this  disease,  as  are  also 
fatty  degenerative  changes  in  the  various  organs.  For  a  long  lime 
lymphadenoma,  or  Hodgkin's  disease,  was  classed  as  a  form  of 
leucocytheraia,  and  even  now  the  pathological  changes  are  in  many 
text-books  stated  to  be  the  same.  This  is  an  error  which  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  the  changes  are  essentially  different  in  the  t«-o 
conditions.  In  leucocythemia  the  changes  occur  principally  in  the 
splenic  pulp,  whilst  in  lymphadenoma  the  change  occurs  primarily 
in  the  adenoid  sheaths  of  the  vessel,  and  spreads  thence  uniJI  x 
considerable  part  of  the  pulp  may  be  involved. 

Lymphadenoma  of  the  Spleen. 
(H0</gkin's  Disease.) 

220.  This  disease  is  found  in  cases  where  great  enlargement  and 
induration  of  the  various  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  have  been 
accompanied  by  no  great  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood.  Where  the  spleen  is  involved,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  it  is  enlarged,  though  seldom  to  the  same  extent  as  in  leuco- 
cythemia. In  some  cases  it  is  stated  to  weigh  from  fifty  to  eighty 
ounces,  or  even  more. 

As  in  leucocythemia,  the  increase  in  size  takes  place  sytnmetticalljr, 
and  the  notches  on  the  anterior  border  are  well  marked.  The  cater 
surface  is  dark  in  colour,  but  over  the  dark  surface  there  are  frequently 
numerous  darker  spots,  purple  in  colour.  Tlie  tissue  is  firm  and 
tough,  and  in  many  cases  feels  ijuite  lieshy,  or  even  tibrous.     On 
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At  a  later  stage,  where  the  false  membrane  has  formed,  and  per- 
haps has  sloughed,  leaving  a  grey,  sodden,  sloughy,  and  infiltrated 
looking  surface,  a  piece  of  the  tissue  must  be  hardened  in  alcohol, 
Stained  with  methylaniline  violet,  and  examined  microscopically. 
The   following  are   the  appearances : — The  grey  sloughy   part  is 
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Fig.  98.— Section  of  uvula,  from  which  the  e[iithelium  tus  been 
detached,  from  s  case  of  diphtheria.     (  x  loo,  aTter  Zi^Ier. ) 

a.  Micrococci. 

b.  Amoiphmis  submucous  tissue. 
f.   Leucocytes  infiltrating  tissue. 

d.  Fibrinous  exudation. 

e.  Blood-vessels. 

/   Lymphatic  vessel,  in  which  are  accamulatcd  Hmall  round  celts 
and  fibrin. 

usually  teeming  with  masses  of  deeply  stained  micrococci,  but  there 
is  now  no  trace  of  epithelial  structure  left.  The  connective  tissue  of 
the  mucosa  is  transfonned  into  a  mass  of  fattily  degenerated  or  homo- 
geneous material,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  this  diphtheritic 
condi^on.  A  fibrinous  exudation,  in  which  the  masses  of  micrococci 
are  situated,  often  forms  a  false  membrane  on  the  surface.  The 
blood-vessels  are  distended,  and  ate  surrounded  by  a  number  of  round 
cells  or  leucocytes.  This  accumulation  of  cells  takes  place  especially 
at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  mucosa  and  the  deeper  tissues. 
The  lymphatics  for  some  distance  round  are  choked  with  fibrin,  in 
which  are  imbedded  a  few  leucocytes,  or  more  frequently  with  masses 
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of  micrococci,  which  also  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  slough. 
The  distinctive  characteristics  between  this  condition  and  the  so-called 
croup  are,  that  in  diphtheria  the  micrococci  and  the  slough  are 
always  i)resent,  but  the  marked  fibrinous  exudation,  though  usually 
present,  is  not  essential ;  whilst  in  croup  the  exudation  is  essential, 
and  the  micrococci,  if  present,  are  found  only  on  the  surface,  do  not 
invade  the  membrane  or  the  surrounding  lymphatics,  and  so  do  not 
get  into  the  system  to  give  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms. 

Harden  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44)  a  lymphatic  gland  of  the 
neck  from  a  case  of  diphtheria,  and  stain  a  section  in  methylaniline 
violet,  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77)  or  Canada 
balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

Examine  under  the  low  power  ( x  50),  and  observe  the  masses  of 
micrococci  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  gland.  Notice,  too,  the  green 
masses  in  the  same  position. 

Examine  further  under  the  high  power  ( x  300).  The  masses  of 
micrococci  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  the  green  masses  are 
seen  to  be  haemorrhagic  collections  in  the  follicles  of  the  cortex  of 
the  gland. 

Thk  Stomach. 

226.  Normal  Histo/ogy, — The  stomach,  like  the  oesophagus,  is  com- 
posed of  mucous,  submucous,  and  muscular  coats.  Here,  however,  as 
Klein  points  out,  and  in  the  small  and  large  intestine,  the  secreting 
glands  "  belong  to  the  mucosa,  except  the  Brunefs  glands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  duodenum  ]  these  are  situated  in  the  submucous 
tissue."  He  also  points  out  that  in  these  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal  "  they  are  single  tubes,  with  the  exception  of  the  pyloric  glands 
and  the  Bruner's  glands,  both  of  which  are  also  compound  tubular." 

The  epithelium  covering  the  mucosa  and  lining  the  various  gland 
ducts  of  the  stomach  is  of  a  distinctly  columnar  type  ;  it  rests  upon  a 
basement  membrane  composed  of  flattened  endothelioid  cells.  At 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  the  simple  peptic  glands  are  met 
with ;  these  are  straight  or  slightly  curved  tubular  glands,  lined  with 
columnar  cells,  with  here  and  there  at  the  outer  margin  large  spherical 
or  angular  cells.  At  the  pyloric  end  the  glands  are  larger  and  more 
complicated,  each  dividing  into  several  wavy  and  convoluted  tubes ; 
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they  are  lined  with  the  regular  columnar  epithelial  cells,  and  have  none 
of  the  large  spherical  or  angular  cells  near  the  basement  membrane. 
Supporting  the  gland  tubes  is  a  delicate  mucosa  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  oesophagus,  and  beneath  or  in  this  is  a  tnuscularis 
mucosa  separating  it  from  the  submucosa.  The  submucous  tissue 
consists  of  a  delicate  supporting  connective  tissue  which  rests  upon 
the  non-striped  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach,  with  its  inner  circular 
and  outer  longitudinal  layers.  Forming  the  outer  covering  of  the 
stomach  is  the  peritoneum,  which  here  is  similar  in  structure  to  that 
covering  the  organs  already  described,  — the  liver  for  example.  A  most 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  vascular  supply  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  is  put  prominently  forward  by  Cornil  and  Ranvier,^ 
who  state  that  the  arteries  which  supply  the  mucous  membrane  **  all 
enter  by  the  peritoneal  surface,  and  ramify  in  the  successive  layers  of 
the  stomach,  so  that  the  zone  of  distribution  of  each  arteriole  in  the 
mucous  layer  forms  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  reaches  the  submucous 
tissue,  and  the  base  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.'' 

This  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  organs  with  which  the  i)atho- 
logist  has  to  deal.  Post  morteni  changes  take  place  so  rapidly  in  the 
oigan,  that  any  changes  of  recent  date  are  at  once  masked,  and  even 
those  of  longer  standing  are  considerably  altered.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  give  an  exact  and  non-arbitrary  account  of  either  the 
naked  eye  or  microscopic  appearances  in  many  diseased  conditions. 

For  instance,  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach — acute  catarrhal 
gastritis — it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far  the 
appearances  presented  are  induced  by  the  inflammatory  condition, 
and  how  far  they  are  due  to  post  mortem  changes.  Even  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  the  epithelium  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  by  the  time 
a  post  mortem  examination  can  be  made,  being  digested  by  the  gastric 
juice,  so  that  in  acute  gastritis,  beyond  the  changes  usually  taking 
place  in  acute  inflammations,  little  is  to  be  observed.  As  one  would 
expect,  however,  the  mucous  secretion  is  greatly  increased,  so  that 
the  swollen  and  reddened  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  mass 


*   *•  Manual  of  Pathological  Histology,"  by  Comil  and  Ranvier.     English  trans- 
lation by  A.  M.  Hart,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i. 
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the  tubercle  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  process  of  case- 
ation is  seen  to  be  cotninencing  wherever  the  yellow  iK>iDts  were 
observed  in  the  naked  eye  examination. 

For  examination  harden  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  and  a 
second  piece  in  Miiller's  fluid  {g  55,  p.  44) ;  stain  in  picro-carmine 
(§  77.  P-  SS)-  or  logwood  {g  78,  p.  59). 

Along  with  tuberculosis  there  is  frequently  some  congestioa  of  the 
spleen,  which,  when  present,  should  be  carefully  noted. 

The  second  and  more  chronic  form  of  tubercle  is  the  more  tyjwcal, 
especially  in  children.  In  this  the  spleen  may  be  either  enlarged  or 
diminished  in  size.  The  pulp  is  usually  red  and  congested,  whilst 
scattered  over  the  red  surface  are  bodies  which  can  scarcely  be  dis-  ' 
tinguished  from  the  suet-like  masses  seen  in  lymphadenoma ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  yellower  and  more  caseous  looking.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea.  The  oi^an  in  this  condition  is,  like  the 
lymphadenomatous  spleen,  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  hardbake  spleen. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  note  that  the  appearances  are  simply  those 
of  caseous,  or,  in  rare  cases,  fibroid  tubercle. 

Other  growths  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  organ  are  seamdary 
tamers  and  sarcomas,  sypkUUic  gummata,  hydatid  cysts,  one  case  of 
dermoid  tyst,  simple  serous  or  mucous  cysts,  and  one  case  of  Penla- 
stoma  deiitifulatunt  within  a  calcified^cyst. 


't22.  In  the  e\aminalion  of  the  first  part  of  the  aiimentary  tract 
for  pathoIogicaJ  changes,  it  should  he  remembered  that  the  epithelium 
in  the  oral  cavity,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  the 
cesophagus,  is  of  the  pavement,  stratified  type,  which  differs  only 
from  that  on  the  cutaneous  surface  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  horny 
layer.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  however,  a  ciliated 
columnar  epithelium,  which  extends  down  into  the  folds  or  depres- 
sions in  the  mucosa,  is  met  with.  The  mucosa  differs  somewhat  in 
thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  tract,  hut  throughout  it  has  the 
same  structure.  It  consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  connective  tissue, 
from  which  are  prolongations  upwards,  forming  pa]iill;e,  on  which  the 
deeper  columnar  cells  of  the  epithelial  layer  rest.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  mucosa  there  is  a  dense  network  of  lymphatics  and 
lymph  spaces.  The  mucosa  is  continued  into  the  submucosa 
(except  in  the  tesophagus,  where  it  is  separated  by  a  few  delicate 
bundles  of  non-striped  muscle  cells),  which  is  composed  of  a  looser 
and  more  lamellar  connective  tissue,  and  "contains  masses  of  fat 
cells,  the  large  branches  of  vessels  and  nerves,  the  glands,  and 
striped  muscle,  and,  extending  outwards,  forms  a  continuity  with  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  surrounding  organs  as  muscle,  periosteum, 
skin,  &c"  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith).  The  large  mucous  glands,  im- 
bedded in  this  submucosa,  are  identical  in  structure  (compound 
tubular  glands)  throughout,  varying  only  in  number  and  size  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  tirst  part  of  the  tract ;  they  are  largest  and 
most  numerous  in  the  mouth,  and  least  numerous  in  the  cesophagus. 

.\s  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  these  structures  are  affected  by 
inflammation,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  process;  there  may  be 
simply  a  transient  redness,  or  there  may  be  such  marked  vascular 
and  interstitial  changes  that  removal  of  epithelium  or  sloughing  of 
the  deeper  tissues  may  ensue. 
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very  frequently  there  are  seveial.  The  endothelial  cells  are  swollen 
and  multinucleated,  and  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  as  well- 
marked  projecting  masses,  to  which,  as  already  noted,  a  number  of 
the  larger  cells  in  the  cavity  are  attached.  These  large  cells  are  in  . 
all  probability-  derived  from  the  endothelial  cells  by  a  process  of  ] 
proiiferalion.  They  usually  contain  a  quantity  of  altered  blood 
pigment,  which  is  confined  principally  to  these  positions,  though  in 
some  few  cases  the  golden  brown  pigment  granules  may  be  seen 
lying  in  the  trabeculre.  In  other  organs  there  are  very  characteristic 
appearances.  (See  Liver,  S  i3ii  P-  12S;  and  Kidney,  §  178,  p.  aji.) 
In  the  lungs,  in  the  intestine,  and  on  serous  surfaces  embolic 
hemorrhages  are  usually  very  numerous  in  tJiis  disease,  as  are  also 
fatty  degenerative  changes  in  the  various  organs.  For  a  long  time 
lymphadenoma,  or  Hodgkin's  disease,  was  classed  as  a  form  of 
leucocythemia,  and  even  now  the  pathological  changes  are  in  many 
text-books  stated  to  be  the  same.  This  is  an  error  which  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  the  changes  are  essentially  difTerenl  in  the  two 
conditions.  In  leucocythemia  the  changes  occur  principally  in  the 
splenic  pulp,  whilst  in  lymphadenoma  the  change  occurs  prinaarily 
in  the  adenoid  sheaths  of  the  vessel,  and  spreads  thence  until  a 
considerable  part  of  the  pulp  may  be  involved. 


Lymphadenoma  of  thf  Spleen. 
(Hodgkin's  Dhasse.) 

220.  This  disease  is  found  in  cases  where  great  enlai^emenl  and 
induration  of  the  various  lymphatic  gland.s  of  the  body  have  been 
accompanied  by  no  great  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood.  Where  the  spleen  is  involved,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  it  is  enlarged,  though  seldom  10  the  same  extent  as  in  leuco- 
cythemia. In  some  cases  it  is  stated  to  weigh  from  fifty  to  eighty 
ounces,  or  even  more. 

As  in  leucocythemia,  the  increase  in  size  takes  place  symmetrically, 
and  the  notches  on  the  anterior  border  arc  well  marked.  The  outer 
surface  is  dark  in  colour,  but  over  the  dark  surface  there  are  frequently 
numerous  darker  spots,  purple  in  coloiw.  The  tissue  is  finn  and 
tough,  and  in  many  cases  feels  quite  fleshy,  or  even  fibrous.     On 
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section,  there  is  a  peculiar  and  very  characteristic  appearance.  The 
general  surface  is  deep  red  in  colour,  but  scattered  over  it  are 
numerous  small  angular,  translucent,  yellow  masses,  almost  like  small 
masses  of  sueL  Some  of  these  are  rounded,  but  others  are  elongated, 
branching  masses.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  altered 
Malpighian  bodies,  the  appearance  will  be  much  more  easily  under- 
stood. In  place  of  these  small  yeliow  masses,  there  may  be  present 
large  tumour-like  masses  of  tissue  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of 
^hich  the  altered  adenoid  sheaths  are  composed. 

Harden  a  piece  of  this  spleen  in  methylated  spirit  (^  54,  p.  44),  cut 
sections  {%  70,  p.  50),  mount  one  unstained  in  Farrant's  solution 
4^  106,  p,  77),  and  one  stained  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55)  in  the 
same  solution. 

Under  a  low  power  (  x  50),  the  changes  are  very  clearly  marked. 
All  the  fibrous  trabeculie  are  increased  in  size  and  thickness.     They 


KlC 96. ^Drawing  of  thickened  adenoid  shealh  in  lymphadcnoma 
of  spleen.     Sectioo  staintxl  with  picro-cartnine.     (  x  60} 
/.I.     Fibroui  MaJpighian  body. 
/.       Pigment  near  margin  of  [he  Malpighian  tiody, 
'./.    Pulp  tissue  of  tpleen  as  yet  unenctoached  upon. 
i.p'.  Mass  of  pulp  involved  hy  growth  of  fibrous  tissue. 

on  the  pink  stain  very  readily,  and  are  evidently  much  more 
s  than  normal. 
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The  Malpighian  bodies  appear  to  participale  in  this  fibrous  change. 
They  are  much  enlarged,  are  firm,  solid,  and  fibrous  in  appearance, 
and  the  lymphoid  ceils  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  Even 
under  this  power  a  few  cells,  some  containing  several  nuclei,  may 
be  seen  arranged  in  rows  between  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissne 
cells.  These  are  not  the  lymphoid  cells,  but  arc  endothetioid  plates, 
or  growing  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  Al  ihe  margin  of  the  tibroid 
Malpighian  body  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  golden  broft-n  pigment 
This  is  particularly  well  marlted,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  this 


Fig.  fj, — Drawing   of   seclion    of    Ijtnphadenonuitoiu    spleen. 
Stained  with picro-carmint.     (-  250.) 
The  dnwing  is  taken  from  Ihe   majgin  of  one  of  llie  fibioid 

Malpighian  bodies. 
a.  Smnll  uteriole  with  walls  considerably  thickened. 
h.  Well-fonned  fibrous  tissue; 
<-.   Pigmented   muses  derived   from  endolhelinl  and  other  cclb 

canlaining  coloured  blood   coqiuscles   in  various  stages   cj 

alteration. 
iS.  Cells  cuntntned  within,  sinuses  in  process  of  being  cut  off  bj' 

the  encroaching  fibrous  growth. 

condition.     It  seldom  extends  far  beyond  the  margin  of  the  mass  of  > 
fibrotis  tissue  of  which  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  is  now  composed. 
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The  splenic  pulp  is  considerably  altered,  and  looks  much  more  solid, 
especially  near  the  mai^ins  of  the  fibroid  masses.  Away  from  these 
the  trabecula;  of  the  pulp  are  thicker,  the  endothelial  cells  are  larger, 
and  frequently  contain  granules  of  altered  blood  pigment. 

Under  a  high  power  (  x  300)  all  the  above  changes  can  be  very 
easily  recognised.  The  Malpighiau  bodies  must  be  specially  ob- 
served. They  are  almost  entirely  converted  into  fibrous  tissue.  The 
adenoid  cells  are  few  in  number,  and  the  few  that  ate  present  api^ear 
atrophied  and  angular.  The  spaces  between  the  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue  are  very  small  indeed,  but  in  them  are  multinucleated  endo- 
ihelioid  cells,  which  are  evidently  the  cells  by  which  the  large  mass 
offibrillated  periplast  is  formed.  The  pigment  is  usually  contained 
in  well-defined  spaces,  and  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  altered 
blood  corpuscles.  Fig.  97  illustrates  the  process  by  which  the  pig- 
ment comes  to  be  situated  in  the  fibrous  mass.  The  fibrous  tissue 
grows  in  all  directions  around  the  central  mass  ;  the  adenoid  sheath 
and  strands  are  sent  out  between  the  sinuses,  which,  with  their  con- 
tained blood  corpuscles  and  endothelial  cells,  are  gradually  surrounded. 
The  contained  blood  corpuscles  are  disintegrated,  probably  by  the 
endothelial  cells,  and  the  blood  pigment  is  set  free.  The  .spaces  in 
which  the  pigment  is  deposited  were  originally  pulp  sinuses.  The 
various  transition  stages  are  represented  in  the  drawing.  In  the 
pulp  the  thickening  of  the  trabecula;  and  the  proliferation  of  the  large 
endothelioid  cells  are  easily  distinguished ;  but  there  is  no  cramming 
of  the  pulp  sinuses  with  white  blood  corpuscles,  as  there  is  in  leuco- 
cythemia. 


Tubercle  of  the  Spleen. 

221.  Tubercle  seldom  or  never  occurs  in  the  spleen  as  a  primary 
growth.  It  occurs  usually  in  one  of  two  forms ;  either  as  minute  grey, 
gelarinous,  prominent  shot-like  bodies  in  the  capsule  of  the  spleen, 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  oigan — a  minute  yellowish  point  in  the 
centre  of  this  small  mass  usually  indicates  the  presence  of  caseation — 
or  as  larger  caseous  masses.  The  first  form  is  met  with  as  a  local 
manifestation  of  a  general  disease,  and  hence  is  of  comparatively  little 
e  under  the  microscope  resembles  that  of 


the  tubercle  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  process  of  case- 
ation is  seen  to  be  commencing  wherever  the  yellow  points  were 
observed  in  the  naked  eye  examination. 

For  examination  harden  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  and  &  \ 
second  i)iece  in  Miillfr's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44);  stain  in  picro-cannine 
(5  77.  P-  SS).  or  log^vood  (§  78,  p.  59). 

Along  with  tuberculosis  there  is  frequently  some  congestion  of  the 
spleen,  which,  when  present,  should  be  carefully  noted. 

The  second  and  more  chronic  form  of  tubercle  is  the  more  t)-pical, 
especially  in  children.  In  this  the  spleen  may  be  either  enlarged  or 
diminished  in  size.  The  pulp  is  usually  red  and  congested,  whilst 
scattered  over  the  red  surface  are  bodies  which  can  scarcely  be  di»- 
tingutshed  from  the  suet-like  masses  seen  in  lymphadenoraa  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  yellower  and  more  caseous  looking.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea.  The  organ  in  this  condition  is,  like  the 
lymphadenomatous  spleen,  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  hardbake  spleen. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  note  that  the  appearances  are  simply  those 
of  caseous,  or,  in  rare  cases,  fibroid  tubercle. 

Other  growths  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  organ  are  tea^ndarj 
canters  and  sarcomas,  syphilitk  gummata,  hydatid  cysis,  one  case  of 
dermoid  cyst,  simple  serous  or  mucous  cysts,  and  one  case  of  Pfnta- 
stoma  denticulatum  within  a  calcified Jcyst. 
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,  In  the  examination  of  the  first  part  of  the  alimuntary  tract 
for  pathological  changes,  it  should  be  lemembered  that  the  epithelium 
in  the  oral  cavity,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  the 
cesophagus,  is  of  the  pavement,  stratified  ty[>e,  which  differe  only 
from  that  on  the  cutaneous  surface  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  homy 
layer.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  however,  a  ciliated 
columnar  epithelium,  which  extends  down  into  the  folds  or  depres- 
sions in  the  mucosa,  is  met  with.  The  mucosa  differs  somewhat  in 
thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  tract,  but  throughout  it  has  the 
same  structure.  It  consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  connective  tissue, 
from  which  are  prolongations  upwards,  forming  papillre,  on  which  the 
deeper  columnar  cells  of  the  epithelial  layer  rest.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  mucosa  there  is  a  dense  network  of  lymphatics  and 
lymph  spaces.  The  mucosa  is  continued  into  the  submucosa 
{except  in  the  cesophagus,  where  it  is  separated  by  a  few  delicate 
bundles  of  non-striped  muscle  cells),  which  is  composed  of  a  looser 
and  more  lamellar  connective  tissue,  and  "contains  masses  of  fat 
Cells,  the  large  branches  of  vessels  and  nerves,  the  glands,  and 
striped  muscle,  and,  extending  outwards,  forms  a  continuity  with  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  surrounding  organs  as  muscle,  periosteum, 
skin,  &c"  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith).  The  large  mucous  glands,  im- 
bedded in  this  submucosa,  are  identical  in  stnictiu'e  (compound 
tubular  glands)  throughout,  varying  only  in  number  and  size  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  first  part  of  the  tract ;  they  are  largest  and 
most  numerous  in  the  mouth,  and  least  numerous  in  the  (esophagus. 
As  on  (he  cutaneous  surface,  these  structures  are  affected  by 
inflammation,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  process;  there  may  be 
simply  a  transient  redness,  or  there  may  be  such  marked  vascular 
and  interstitial  changes  that  removal  of  epithelium  or  sloughing  of 
the  deei)er  tissues  may  ensue. 
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Aphthous  Patches  which  occur  during  the  course  of 
a  variety  of  inflammatory  diseases, 

223.  These  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  children,  as  small  while 
or  yellowish  grey  jiatches  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  on  the  gums, 
tongue,  and  soft  jialate.  They  vary  consideraljly  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pin-head  to  a  small  wafer,  the  mucous  membrane  around  them  is 
injected,  red,  or  sometimes  purple,  and  has  a  peculiar  glistening, 
semi-transparent  appearance,  but  tlie  |)atches  themselves  are  dull  and 
opaque. 

The  peculiarity  in  this  condition  is,  that  although  the  white  patches 
may  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissues,  there  is  apparently  no 
ulceration.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent  when  the  microscopic 
examination  is  made. 

Harden  one  of  these  patches  in  methylated  spirit  (g  54,  p.  44),  or 
in  chromic  acid  (g  59,  p.  46),  cut  sections  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  (g  70,  p.  50),  stain  one  with  picro-carmine  {§  77,  p.  5sX  and 
mount  in  Fanant's  solution  (^  106,  p.  77) ;  also  stain  and  mount 
a  section  in  eosinated  hasmatoxylic  glycerine  (S  81,  p.  62). 

On  examining  under  a  low  power  ( r.  50),  it  is  at  once  observed 
that  the  pathological  changes  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
epithelial  layer.  There  is  undoubtedly  congestion  of  the  small 
vessels  of  the  mucosa,  accompanied  by  an  exudation  of  leucocytes 
and  some  swellinj;  of  the  connective  tissue  ;  but  the  most  prominent 
changes  are  swelling  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  exudation  of  fibrinous 
lymph  and  leucocytes,  first  between  the  epithelial  layer  and  the 
mucosa,  and,  second,  between  the  individual  epithelial  cells.  The 
swollen  epithelial  cells,  with  the  fibrinous  exudation  beneath  uid 
around  them,  form  the  opaque  aphthous  patch;  and  as  the  epithctiuQ 
is  regenerated  ver>'  rapidly  beneath,  at  its  margin,  there  is  never  any  ' 
well-marked  ulcer. 

Examine  under  the  high  [MDwer  (  x  300). — The  slight  swelling  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa  and  the  increased  number  of 
leucocytes  around  the  distended  vessels,  are  to  be  confimi««L 
Immediately  in  the  patch  the  amount  of  fibrinous  lymph,  in  which 
are  frequently  numerous  leucocytes  beneath  and  around  the  swollen 
epithelial  cells,  is  considerably  increased. 
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There  are  changes  in  the  epithelial  cells,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
increase  in  size;  some  of  them  are  vacuolated,  the  nucleus  [hen 
being  placed  at  one  side  of  the  vacuole,  whilst  others,  especially 
those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  patch,  are  undergoing 
rapid  proliferation,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  cells  in 
which  two  nuclei  are  seen,  or  in  which  division  of  the  nucleus  has 
commenced. 

Mucous  Pa'iches. 

224.  Mucous  patches  racl  with  in  cases  of  syphilis  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  representative  of  a  more  extensive  inflammatory  process.  They 
are  usually  found  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  on  the  tips  and  side  of 
the  tongue,  and  frecjuently  on  the  tonsils ;  but  they  may  be  seen  on 
almost  any  part  of  the  mouth,  or  near  any  of  the  orifices  of  the  body, 
On  a  mucous  surface  they  present  a  characteristic  appearance.  They 
are  small,  flattened,  opaque,  white  patches,  with  a  peculiar  moist 
or  glistening  surface.  On  passing  the  finger  over  one,  it  is  found  to 
be  slightly  indurated,  or,  if  of  long  standing,  the  induration  is  well 
marked,  and  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  at  this  i>oint  is  very 
distinct.  The  formation  of  the  patch  may  be  followed  by  ulceration, 
commencing  at  the  centre,  but  in  the  tonsil  this  is  a  comparatively 
rare  termination  (Comi!  and  Ranvier). 

Harden  a  patch  with  the  subjacent  tissue  as  for  the  aphthous 
patch,  treat  sections  in  the  same  way  (S  233,  p.  342),  and  examine. 

Under  a  low  power  (  x  50),  appearances  somewhat  similar  to  those 
presented  in  the  aphthous  patch  are  noted,  but  the  changes  are  more 
extensive.  Examining  the  epithelium  near  the  margin,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  horny  layer  extends  for  some  distance  only  over  the  patch, 
and  that  even  where  it  is  present  the  sijuames  are  swollen  and  are 
separated  by  leucocytes  and  small  masses  of  fibrin.  Nearer  the 
centre  of  the  patch  there  is  enormous  swelling  of  the  polygonal  cells 
of  the  rete  Malpighii,  some  of  which  are  rapidly  breaking  down ; 
whilst  around  these  cells,  or  infiltrating  the  spaces  between  them, 
is  a  large  exudation  of  fibrin  stained  red  with  eosin,  and  leuco- 
cytes stained  violet  with  logwood.  Near  the  surface  the  fibrin 
appears  to  jircdominate,  whilst  in  the  deeper  layers  the  leucocytes 
cess.     At  the  margins  of  the  patch,  and  ne.ir  the  mucosa, 
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the  epithelium  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  proliferation,  giving  rise  to  put 
of  the  thickening  seen  w-ith  the  naked  eye.  In  the  mucosa,  and  in 
some  cases  even  in  the  submucosa,  the  distention  of  the  vessels  is 
well  marked.  Around  the  vessels  the  accumulation  of  small  round 
tells  is  in  some  cases  enormous,  and  there  is  also  considerable 
swelling  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  at  the  same  time  an  accumuU- 
tion  of  fibrinous  lymph  between  these  swollen  bands,  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  in  the  lymph  spaces.  This  affection  of  the  deeper  tissues 
is  here  extremely  well  marked,  and  in  this  respect  the  microscopic 
appearances  differ  from  those  presented  in  the  aphthous  patch. 
Confirm  the  above  appearances  under  the  high  power.     (  x  300.) 

DrPHTHERIA    OF  THE    PHARYNX. 

225.  In  [his  condition  there  is  exudation  of  a  false  membrane  on 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharnyx,  palatal 
arches,  tonsils,  and  especially  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft 
palate  or  uvula.  The  last-named  is  one  of  the  best  ]x)sitions  in  which 
to  examine  the  membrane  in  this  disease.  The  apjjcarances  vary 
accordint;  to  the  date  of  the  disease  at  which  the  patient  succumbs, 
If  there  are  simply  swollen  greyish  patches  scattered  over  a  dull  red 
background,  the  epiihehum  may  still  remain,  though  in  all  cases  it 
will  be  found  to  be  very  much  altered. 

Harden  a  section  in  absolute  alcohol  (g  53,  p.  44),  stain  in  methy- 
lated aniline  violet  {g  82,  p,  64),  and  mount  in  glycerine. 

In  the  affected  area  the  following  appearances  may  be  noted  under 
a  high  power  ( it  300).  Usually  on  the  surface,  and  extending  for 
some  distance  into  the  tissues,  are  masses  of  micrococci,  which  lake 
on  the  methylaniline  staining  very  deeply.  The  epithelium  forms 
merely  a  heavy  network,  of  which  the  margins  of  the  cells  apparently 
form  the  meshes.  Beneath  this  .iltered  epithelial  layer  the  connective 
tissue  is  infiltrated  with  fibrin  and  leucocytes,  most  of  which  are 
accumulated  around  the  distended  blood-vessels.  Around  these  dis- 
tended vessels,  too,  hfemorrhages  are  frequently  seen,  but  there  are 
as  yet  few  masses  of  micrococci  in  the  lymphatics  and  in  the  deeper 
tissues  generally,  and  the  cell  infiltration  is  confined  to  the  tissues 
immediately  beneath  the  epithelium  at  the  point  of  infection. 
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Al  a  later  stage,  where  the  false  membrane  has  formed,  and  per- 
iTaps  has  sloughed,  leaving  a  grey,  sodden,  sloughy,  and  infiltrated 
1  ooking  surface,  a  piece  of  the  tissue  must  be  hardened  in  alcohol, 
stained  with  niethylaniline  violet,  and  examined  microscopically. 
The    following  are    the   appearances  : — ^The   grey   sloughy    part   is 


n.  Mici 

h.  Amorphuus  iiubmucaus  tissue. 

.-.  Leacocyles  infilltnlbg  lissue. 

■f.  Fibrinous  exudation. 

t.  Blood -vessEls. 

f.  LjmipltBlic  TCAsel,  in  vhich  are  accumulated  small  roand  cells 
and  Itbrin. 

usually  teeming  with  masses  of  deeply  stained  micrococci,  but  there 
is  now  no  trace  of  epithelial  structure  left.  The  connective  lissue  of 
the  mucosa  is  transformed  into  a  mass  of  fattily  degenerated  or  homo- 
geneous material,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  this  diphtheritic 
condition.  .\  fibrinous  exudation,  in  which  the  masses  of  micrococci 
are  situated,  often  forms  a  false  membrane  on  the  surface.  The 
blood-vessels  are  distended,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  round 
cells  or  leucocytes.  This  accumulation  of  cells  takes  place  especially 
at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  mucosa  and  the  deeper  tissues. 
The  lymphatics  for  some  distance  round  are  choked  with  fibrin,  in 
which  are  imbedded  a  few  leucocytes,  or  more  frequently  with  masses 
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:,  which  also  ma.y  be  found  in  any  [lart  of  the  slough. 
The  distinctive  characteristics  between  this  condition  and  the  so-caUcd 
croup  are,  that  in  diphtheria  the  micrococci  and  ihc  slough  are 
always  present,  but  the  marked  fibrinous  exudation,  though  usually 
present,  is  not  essential ;  whilst  in  croup  the  exudation  is  essential, 
and  the  micrococci,  if  present,  are  found  only  on  the  surface,  do  not 
invade  the  membrane  or  the  surrounding  lymphatics,  and  so  do  not 
get  into  the  system  to  give  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms. 

Harden  in  absolute  alcohol  {§  53,  p.  44)  a  lymphatic  gland  of  the 
neck  from  a  case  of  diphtheria,  and  stain  a  section  in  methylanilinc 
violet,  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77}  or  Canada 
balsam  (g  108,  p.  78). 

Examine  under  the  low  ]>ower  ( x  50),  and  observe  the  masses  of 
micrococci  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  gland.  Notice,  too,  the  green 
masses  in  the  same  position. 

Examine  further  under  the  high  power  {■*  300).  The  masses  (rf 
micrococci  can  be  rcadil)'  distinguished,  and  the  green  masses  are 
seen  lo  be  hemorrhagic  collections  in  the  follicles  of  the  cortex  of 
the  gland. 

Tmk  Stomach. 

226.  Normai  Histology. — The  stomach,  like  the  cesophagus,  is  com- 
posed of  mucous,  submucous,  and  muscular  coats.  Here,  however,  as 
Klein  points  out,  and  in  the  small  and  large  intestine,  the  secreting 
glands  "  belong  to  the  mucosa,  except  the  Bruner's  glands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  duodenum  %  these  are  situated  in  the  submucous 
tissue."  He  also  points  out  that  in  these  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal  "  they  are  single  tubes,  with  the  exception  of  the  pyloric  glands 
and  the  Bruner's  glands,  both  of  which  are  also  comix>und  lubulir." 

The  epithelium  covering  the  mucosa  and  lining  the  various  gland 
ducts  of  the  stomach  is  of  a  distinctly  columnar  type  ;  it  rests  upon  a 
basement  membrane  composed  of  flattened  endothelioid  cells.  At 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  the  simple  peptic  glands  are  met 
with ;  these  are  straight  or  slightly  curved  tubular  glands,  lined  with 
columnar  cells,  with  here  and  there  at  the  outer  margin  large  spherical 
or  angular  cells.  At  the  pyloric  end  the  glands  are  larger  and  more 
complicated,  each  dividing  into  several  wavy  and  convoluted  tubes  ; 
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ihcy  arc  lined  with  the  regular  columnar  epithelial  cells,  and  have  none 
of  ihe  large  spherical  or  angular  cells  near  the  basement  membrane. 
Supporting  the  gland  tubes  is  a  delicate  mucosa  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  cesophagus,  and  beneath  or  in  this  is  a  miisatlarts 
mucosa:  separating  it  from  the  submncosa.  The  submucous  tissue 
consists  of  a  delicate  supporting  connective  tissue  which  rests  upon 
the  non-striped  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach,  with  its  inner  circular 
and  outer  longitudinal  layers.  Forming  the  outer  covering  of  the 
stomach  is  the  peritoneum,  which  here  is  similar  in  structure  to  that 
covering  the  organs  already  described,  — the  liver  for  example.  A  most 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  vascular  supply  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  is  put  prominently  forward  by  Comil  and  Ranvier,' 
who  state  that  the  arteries  which  supply  the  mucous  membrane  "all 
enter  by  the  peritoneal  surface,  and  ramify  in  the  successive  layers  of 
the  stomach,  so  that  the  zone  of  distribution  of  each  arteriole  in  the 
mucous  layer  forms  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  reaches  (he  submucous 
tissue,  and  the  base  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach." 

This  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  organs  with  which  the  ptho- 
logist  has  to  deaL  Post  mortem  changes  take  place  so  rapidly  in  the 
organ,  that  any  changes  of  recent  date  are  at  once  masked,  and  even 
those  of  lont'er  standing  are  considerably  altered.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  give  an  exact  and  non-arbitrary  account  of  either  the 
naked  eye  or  microscopic  appearances  in  many  diseased  conditions. 

For  instance,  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach — acute  catarrhal 
gastritis — it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far  tlic 
appearances  presented  are  induced  by  the  inflammatory  condition, 
and  how  far  they  are  due  Va  post  mortem  changes.  Even  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  the  epithelium  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  by  the  rime 
a  pdsl  mortem  examination  can  be  made,  being  digested  by  the  gastric 
juice,  so  that  in  acute  gastrins,  beyond  the  changes  usually  taking 
place  in  acute  inflammations,  little  is  to  be  observed.  As  one  would 
expect,  however,  the  mucous  secretion  is  greatly  increased,  so  thai 
the  swollen  and  reddened  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  mass 
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of  mucus,  and  here  and  thert  are  small  extravasations  of  blood. 
On  exaraining  under  the  microscope  the  distention  of  the  blood- 
vessels, the  extravasation  of  leucocytes,  and  the  swelling  and  pro- 
liferation of  the  endothelial  telis  of  the  lymphatics,  are  the  prindpal 
points  to  notice,  as  the  epithelial  clianges  are  not  as  a  rule  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, for  the  reason  above  given. 

Chronic  changes,  where  there  is  an  atrophied  condition  of  some 
structures,  or  where  there  is  a  new  formation  of  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
are  more  readily  identified. 

"Common,"  "Chronic,"  "Circulak,"  "Perforating,"  or 
"Simple"  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. 

227.  This  form  of  ulcer  is  usually  single,  though  from  two  to  four 
sometimes  occur.  It  is  situated  in  most  cases  on  the  posterior  wall,  or 
on  [he  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  measures  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  appearance  is  very  characteristic 
The  edges  are  seldom  much  injected  or  raised  from  the  surrounding 
tissue,  the  margins  are  quite  vertical,  and  the  Boor  is  smooth,  pale, 
dry,  and  fibrous.  The  form  of  the  ulcer  is  rounded  or  oval,  and  the 
formation  gives  one  the  idea  that  it  might  have  been  punched  out 
with  a  wad-punch.  The  depth  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  In 
some  instances  the  raucous  membrane  only  is  involved.  The  punched- 
out  appearance  is  in  such  cases  very  well  marked.  !f  the  ulcer 
extends  deeper,  so  as  to  eat  through  the  muscular  coat,  there  is  a 
peculiar  terraced  appearance,  as  though  a  smaller  punch  had  been 
used  for  the  deeper  layer,  and  a  somewhat  funnel-shaped  opening, 
corresponding  in  shape  to  the  conical  distribution  of  the  artery 
already  mentioned,  is  the  result.  \Vhere  perforation  takes  place,  it 
may  be  only  by  an  exceedingly  small  hole.  In  some  cases  the  acute 
ulceration  has  ceased,  but  the  ulcer  does  not  heal,  and  slight  thickening 
of  the  surrounding  tissues  results  ;  of  such  a  thickened  ulcer  are  the 
microscopic  appearances  aboul  to  be  described.  Harden  in  Miillers 
fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  or  in  absolute  alcohol  (g  53,  p.  44),  cut  sections 
through  the  ulcer  and  a  quantity  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  stain  in 
logwood  (§  78,  p.  59)  or  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in 
Canada  balsam  (g  108,  p.  78)  ot  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 
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Under  the  low  power  (  x  50). — Aroimd  the  ulcer,  in  its  immediate 
DCigbbourhood,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  deeply  stained  cells,  whilst  in  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  a 
little  further  away,  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
small  round  cells ;  but  the  glands  supported  by  this  tissue  are  little 
altered,  except  that  they  stand  out  more  prominently  than  in  the 
nonnal  condition.  Further  changes  are  described  by  Cornil  and 
Ranvier,  as  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  near  the  ulcer  and 
diminution  of  their  calibre ;  and  where  the  muscular  coat  is  invaded, 
fatty  degeneration  and  fraying  out  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  also 
described.  These  appearances  are  naturally  more  easily  recognised 
under  the  high  power  (  x  300). 

When  these  ulcers  perforate,  they  may  open  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  into  the  pancreas,  liver,  or  spleen,  or  into  some  of  the  surround- 
ing blood-vessels,  as  the  coronary  arteries  or  the  splenic  vessels.  (A 
very  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  pathological  collection 
in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.)  Even 
after  perforation  the  ulcers  may  heal.  The  new  tissue  gives  rise  to  0 
cicatricial  mass,  and  the  ulcer  contract  ing,  heals,  and  leaves  a  puckered 
or  radiate  scar.  Where  the  ulceration  is  not  extensive,  healing  may 
take  place  so  perfectly,  that  no  scar  can  be  distinguished  except  on 
very  careful  examination.  This  applies  especially  to  those  cases 
where,  whilst  the  course  of  the  case  has  been  acute,  the  destructive 
process  has  not  been  extensive.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  this  disease,  and  to  connect  the  described  condition  of 
the  vessels  with  the  ulceration.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  solution 
of  continuity  is  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  blood  supply  from  a 
certain  area,  and  that  this  area,  deprived  of  its  nutrition,  is  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  fluids  and  softened.  That  the  process  is  acute  is 
also  agreed,  but  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood.  Spasm  of  the  vessels,  atheroma, 
embolism,  &c, — each  has  its  advocates;  but  it  appears  probable  that 
any  of  these  may  cut  off  the  blood  supply,  and  so  permit  the  digestive 
process  to  take  place  upon  t!ie  patch  of  tissue  originally  supplied  by 
the  obstructed  vessel. 

Several  of  the  cicatrices  may  occur,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the 
stomach,  when  by  their  contraction  they  give  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  the^hour-glass  stomach.    Similar  ulcers  are  found  in  the  duodenum. 
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228.  Normal  Histology.  —In  the  intestine  the  coats  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  stomach,  but  there  are  one  or  two  differences  which  must 
here  be  noted.  The  mucosa  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  crescentic 
folds,  which  form  valve-like  projections  along  the  course  of  the  tube. 
These,  the  valviilm  (onniventes,  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  ' 
the  rest  of  the  mucosa.  Over  the  whole  surface  there  are  small 
rounded  iinger-like  projections  or  villi,  in  the  centre  of  which  arc 
laige  lymphatic  spaces  or  chyle  vessels,  surrounded  by  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  and  a  loop  of  capillarj'  blood-vessels,  Between  and 
at  the  bases  of  the  villi  are  simple  gland  tubes,  known  as  the  crypts 
of  Lieberkiihn.  Extending  over  the  whole  mucous  surface,  covering 
the  villi  and  lining  the  crypts,  is  a  lajer  of  columnar  epithelium,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  goblet  or  mucous  secreting  cells.  The  basement 
membrane,  composed  of  endothelioid  cells,  separates  the  epithelial 
ceils  from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa.  The  mwcuiarU 
mucosa  is  here  an  important  structure,  but  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  submucosa,  the  internal  circular  muscular  fibres, 
the  external  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  peritoneal  covering  have  all 
their  homologues  in  the  stomach.  The  Bruner's  glands,  compound 
racemose  glands,  are  imbedded  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the 
duodenuni,  whilst  the  lymph  follicles,  in  the  form  of  solitary  glands 
and  Peyer's  patches,  are  contained  partly  in  the  submucous  coat  and 
partly  in  the  mucosa.  These  glandular  masses  are  simply  single 
masses  of  adenoid  tissue,  or  collections  of  the  single  glands.  The 
soliiarj-  glands  have  the  structure  of  ordinary  lymphatic  glands,  the 
trabecular  framework  and  the  adenoid  tissue  proper,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  delicate  fibrillar  and  membranous  reticulum,  on  the 
strands  of  which  rest  flattened  endothelioid  cells,  and  between  which 
are  the  lymph  corpuscles.  Covering  these  masses  of  adenoid  tissue 
is  a  layer  of  the  cubical  epithelial  cells. 

The  Peyer's  patches  are  elliptical,  run  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  intestine,  project  slightly  above  the  general  surface,  and  aic 
composed  of  numerous  solitary  glands.  They  are  found  on  the  side 
of  the  intestine,  away  from  the  mesenteric  attachment,  and  are  most 
numerous  at  the  lower  jjart  of  the  small  intestine. 
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In  the  large  intestine  there  are  no  villi  and  no  Beyer's  patches,  but 
the  solitary  glands  are  larger  than  in  the  small  intestine. 

Typhoid  Lesion  of  the  Intestine,  leading  to  the  formation 

OF  the  Typhoid  Ulcer. 

229.  In  this  condition  there  is  first  marked  swelling  of  the  elements 
of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  intestine,  the  solitary  glands,  and  the 
Peyefs  patches.  The  disease  is  therefore  most  marked  in  those 
positions  where  the  glands  are  most  numerous,  and  consequently  it 
is  most  advanced  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  The  disease  may 
spread  upwards,  and,  though  rarely,  downwards.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  during  the  first  week,  there  is  a  progressive 
swelling  of  the  solitary  glands,  which  at  first  are  soft  and  pulpy  in 
appearance  and  to  the  touch,  and  they  are  pink  and  semi-transparent, 
but  later  they  become  firmer.  All  the  Peyer's  patches  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestine  become  involved  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
as  do  also  the  solitary  glands.  These  patches  are  sharply  raised. 
On  their  surface  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  smooth,  and  is 
frequently  somewhat  paler  than  the  surrounding  tissue,  though  in  the 
earlier  stages  the  patches  are  very  vascular,  and  there  may  be  small 
haemorrhages  appearing  on  the  deeply  congested  surface.  The  mucous 
membrane  near  the  swollen  patch  is  smooth,  this  sometimes  being 
due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  mucosa,  distention  of  Lieberkiihn's 
follicles,  and  obliteration  of  the  villi. 

If  a  piece  of  the  intestine  with  one  of  these  patches  be  stretched 
out  on  a  piece  of  flat  wood,  held  in  position  with  tacks,  and  then 
hardened  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  sections  may  be  made, 
and  the  following  appearances  observed. 

The  gland  is  swollen,  and  projects  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine, 
pushing  before  it  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
swelling  is  composed  of  round  or  lymph  cells,  which  also  to  some 
extent  infiltrate  the  surrounding  mucous  and  muscular  tissue.  If  a 
small  portion  of  the  swollen  gland  be  teased  out,  a  number  of  much 
larger  multinucleated  cells,  derived  from  the  endothelioid  cells  lying 
on  the  retiform  tissue  of  the  gland  tissue,  are  brought  into  view.  It 
is  stated  that  rod-shaped  bacilli  are  present  during  this  stage  of  the 
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process,  both  in  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  in 
the  mesenteric  glands.  To  see  these,  fresli  scrapings  or  sections  must 
be  stained  with  gentian  violet,  rinsed  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  or  Canada  balsam. 
When  these  masses  have  become  very  tense  and  pale,  the  bt^e  oF 
sloughing  sets  in.  The  slough  involves  the  mucous,  and  usually  also 
the  submucous' tissue.  It  is  invariably  bile-stained,  and  very  fre- 
quently blood-stained  also,  from  rupture  of  some  of  the  small  blood- 
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FiC.  99,— DiaEniiii  to  represent  the  various  stages  of  ihc  typhoid 

sion  in  Pcyer's  patches.     (Afier  Thierfclder. ) 

a.  Section  through  the  patch  in  the  early  01  iwoUen  slige. 

i.  Stage  at  whidi  a  Ime  of  demarcation  v,  forming  between  (be 

stough  and  the  subjacent  tissue. 
c.  Ulcer  h^m  which  the  stough  has  separated.     The  walls  of  the 

ulcer  are  vascular  and  inhltrated, 

vessels  in  the  muscular  coat.  It  comes  away  in  fragments ;  and  if 
violence  of  any  kind  is  used,  the  slough  dragged  away  from  the  sof- 
tened tissues  beneath  may  cause  their  laceration,  and  so  bring  about 
perforation  of  the  intestine.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  all  of 
the  glands  and  patches  are  swollen,  comparatively  few  are  ulcerated  ; 
and  even  those  that  ulcerate  may  not  slough  throughout  their  whole 
extent.  In  the  Peyer's  patch,  for  instance,  the  ulcer  may  involve  the 
central  width  of  the  patch,  but  may  extend  for  some  distance  on  each 
side,  as  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  infiltration  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ulcer  very  frequently  has 
the  shape  of  the  Peyer's  patch,  or  of  the  solitary  gland,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Where  the  whole  of  the  patch  is  involved,  the  ulcer  is  oval 
in  shape,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  ulcer  corresponds  to  the  long  axis 
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of  the  bowel.  The  floor  of  the  ulcer,  which  is  usually  .composed  of 
the  circular  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  and  of  granulation  tissue, 
is  smooth,  injected,  and  glossy,  but  there  is  comparatively  little 
thickening.  The  margins  of  the  ulcer  are  somewhat  ragged,  are 
miich  imdermined,  and  can  be  readily  floated  out  in  water.  They  are 
composed  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  though 
where  the  ulceration  has  extended,  as  in  some  cases  it  does  through 
the  circular  muscular  coat,  the  longitudinal  fibres  may  form  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer,  and  the  free  ends  of  the  circular  fibres  may  then  form 
part  of  the  overhanging  margins.  There  is  no  thickening  of  the 
peritoneum  in  this  condition. 

This  ulcer  may  heal  without  leaving  a  marked  cicatrix,  the 
edges  simply  falling  down  and  uniting  with  the  floor,  in  which 
case  there  is  no  new  formation  of  glandular  tissue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ulcer  may  go  on  to  perforation  by  extension  of  the 
ulcerative  process,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  accompanied  by 
haemorrhage. 

Stain  a  section  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Far- 
rant's  solution  (§  io6,  p.  77). 

Under  a  low  power  ( x  50)  note  the  shape  of  the  ulcer,  the  over- 
hanging margins,  with  the  follicles  and  papillae  of  the  mucosa  on  the 
upper  surface.  In  all  the  tissues  bounding  this  ulcer,  the  overhanging 
walls,  and  the  smooth  muscular  floor,  there  is  evidently  a  consider- 
able amount  of  small  cell  infiltration  extending  throughout  the  mucosa, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  swelling  between  the  villi,  by  which  they  are 
partially  obliterated.  These  appearances  must  be  confirmed  under 
the  high  power  ( x  300).  The  mesenteric  glands  and  the  adenoid 
corpuscles  of  the  spleen  must  also  be  examined  for  similar  conges- 
tion, for  infiltration  with  round  cells  and  multinucleated  endothelioid 
cells,  and  for  the  specific  bacilli,  after  staining  sections  as  above 

(P-  352). 

Tubercular  Ulcer  of  the  Intestine. 

280.  Tubercular  ulcers  are  found  especially  in  connection  with  the 
solitary  glands  and  Peyefs  patches,  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
these  positions.      They  most  frequently  occur  at  the  lower  end  of 
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the  ileum,  but  tnay  extend  above  this  point,  and  down  below  tiK 
ileo-ccecal  valve.  In  its  most  common  form  the  tubercular  nicer 
is  met  with  in  vety  nearly  h^lf  llie  cases  which  succumb  to  chionic 
phthisis.  The  first  evlilence  of  the  process  is  the  appearance  of  small 
greyish  or  yellowish  points  in  the  substance  of  the  glands,  or  in  the 
submucous  tissue.  These  rapidly  undergo  softening,  the  mucous 
membrane  above  them  sloughs  away,  the  caseous  material  is  evacu- 
ated, and  a  small  deep  ulcer  remains,  with  thickened  overhanging 
edges.  Several  of  these  ulcers  may  be  found  situated  near  to  one 
another,  separated  by  strips  of  thickened  mucous  membrane.  They 
extend  laterally  until  they  merge  into  one  another,  and  a  large  ulcer 
is  formed,  which  again  spreads  by  a  similar  process.  In  consequence 
of  this  method  of  formation,  the  larger  ulcer,  which  usually  rune 
transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bowel,  "  presents  a  sinuous  or 
scalloped  outline."— (Bristowe.)  The  ulcer  may  spread  so  as  to 
encircle  the  intestine.  The  margins  of  such  an  ulcer  are  thickened 
and  infiltr.ited.  In  addition  to  the  general  infiltration,  there  arc 
numerous  caseous  tubercular  nodules,  which  give  the  thickened  edge 
a  nodulated  appearance.  There  i.s  usually  no  great  undermining  of 
the  edges,  as  in  typhoid  ulcer,  and  in  the  smaller  forms  they  may 
even  be  terraced.  The  floor  and  edges  are  pale  in  the  majoritj'  of 
cases,  but  there  may  be  slight  injection  extending  from  the  floor, 
which  is  then  somewhat  vascular.  The  floor  is  roughened  and 
nodulated,  the  nodules  being  most  frequently  tinged  with  yellow, 
from  caseation  or  bile  staining,  or  both.  Though  the  ulcer  usually 
runs  transversely,  it  may  run  in  the  direction  of  the  long  aids 
of  the  bowel. 

Examine  the  serous  surface,  and  note  the  following  appearances. 
Immediately  under  the  ulcer,  or  situated  in  its  floor,  are  numerous 
firm  grey  or  yellowish  rounded  bodies,  which  are  evidently  situated 
along  the  lines  of  the  subserous  lymphatics.  Radiating  from  llic 
floor  are  similar  lines  of  tubercle  nodules,  forming  a  many  rayed 
star,  the  centre  of  which  is  siluated  immediately  beneath  the  iJcer. 
Between  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  and  the  serous  surface  there  is 
considerable  thickening,  and  in  the  thickened  portion  the  nodules 
may  be  felt  as  hajd  shot-like  bodies.  The  ulceration  usually  ex- 
tends through  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  and  the  muscular  tissue 
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then  forms  the  floor.  Evenlually  the  muscular  tissue  also  may 
be  involved. 

Perforation  very  seldom  occurs  as  a  result  of  tubercular  ulceration 
of  the  intestine,  and  in  some  cases  there  may  even  be  cicatrisation  of 
the  ulcer.  In  such  a  case  the  contraction  is  very  great,  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  great  loss  of  substance  which  takes  place.  A  stellate 
puckered  scar  is  the  result,  the  puckering  being  especially  well  marked 
on  the  serous  surface.  In  those  cases  where  the  loss  of  substance 
has  been  very  extensive,  the  cicatrisation  may  cause  considerable 
narrowing  of  the  bowel. 

Harden  a  piece  of  this  ulcer,  stretched  out  on  a  piece  of  wood,  in 
absolute  alcohol  (§  53,  p.  44),  stain  in  picro-carraine  (§  77,  p.  55),  or 
as  for  tubercle  (§  204,  p.  296). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  50).  At  the  point  where  the 
ulcer  is  situated  there  is  a   particularly  noticeable  increase  in  the 


Fio.  100. — Section  of  lulicrcular  ulcer  of  intchline — 
«ftef  Thierfeldcr.} 

m.c.       Mucosa,  which  al  points  M.u.  has  given  nay. 
I,  Villi,  inlilmCed  and  enlarged. 

m.m.e.   Slightly  altered  muscularis  mucosa;. 
s.m.c.    SubmucoGO,  in  which  (ri)  llie  tubercle  follicli 
In  this  layer  too  {g)  the  blood-vessels  311 
dilated. 
r.m.      Circular  muscular  fibre  at  r.m'  swollen  and  enlarged. 
>'.        Tubetde  follicles  situated  in  this  layer. 
.m.       Ijingitudinal  musculat  fibres. 

Thickened  and  vascular  serous  coal. 

i  of  the  submucosa.     The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  covered 
h  raucous  membrane  up  to  its  margin,  but  this  mucous  membrane 
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is  markedly  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells,  so  ihal  the  villi,  which  a 
packed  with  small  round  cells,  stand  out  very  prominently  al  th^  _^^ 
margin  of  the  ulcer ;  beneath  the  layer  in  which  the  crypts,  &c  ar^  — -r- 
■  found  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of  round  celled  iiifilli  iljnii^  _ 
scattered  through  which  are  tubercle  nodules  composed  of  one,  'wf»  t^ 
or  more  tubercle  follicles.  In  the  centre  of  some  of  these  lubcrcl,^'  5 
follicles  there  are  evidences  of  the  commencement  of  rnntirn  ^ 
others  are  well  formed,  and  present  the  giant  cell  system,  the  reticula^s^;^ 
framework,  endothelioid  cells,  small  cells,  and  the  rest.  The  floci^^i^^ 
of  the  ulcer,  which  is  rough  and  nodular,  is  composed  of  simil^^,  _^ 
structures.  The  tubercle  nodules  in  some  cases  extend  into  tl— ::^^fcr 
muscular  coat,  and  also  extend  laterally  for  some  distance.  The:^  ^  s 
structures  must  be  further  examined  under  the  high  power  (  x  yir-  ~— > 

and  the  typical  tubercle  structure  observed  (see  Liver,  §  129,  p.  1 
The  mesenteric  glands  are  in  this  condition  usually  affected,  and  tl 
tubercle  follicles  grow  in  the  cortical  part  of  those  structures. 
first  enlarge  and  then  caseate. 

Tvi'HoiD  Ulcer.  Tubebcular  Ulcer. 

1.  Direction  longilmlinal  (frequently). 
s.  Edges  ragged,  and  can  be  floated 


n  water;  they  are  thin,  ' 
anil  undemiined,  and  are  compmci!  of 
mucosa  and  submucoso- 

3.  Floor  smooth  and  vascular. 

4.  I'critoneal  surface  unaltered,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be  inHamed.  No 
thickening    and    no    grey    or    yellow 

5.  Mesentery  nnakcted  ;  glands  en- 
larged, pink  and  softened. 

5.  Perforation  more  common,  both 
by  separalion  of  slough  and  by  direct 
extension  of  tlie  ulcerative  process. 
Small  opening  by  which  fieces  escape. 
Peritonitis.  Macmoirhage  may  occur 
during  either  of  these  processes. 

7.  Microscopically :  A  specific  in- 
tl^mination  affecting  the  adenoid  tissue; 
blood-vessels  distendcil.     Dense  nuLsscs 


2.  Edges  not  undermined 
tliick,  prominent,  nodulated,  li 
or  slopiog — pale  or  red. 

3.  Floor  nod uUr,  thickened, 

4.  rcritoncat  surDicc— small  fcl  1 
or  grey  points  in  the  floor  of  ihc  il"! 
running  along  the  lines  of  the  I3 
phatics.     Peritoneum  Ihickenot. 

5.  Mesentery  thickened  at  its  itl«> 

ment  to  the  bowel ;  glands  hoed      ^ 


Microscopically :  Vascularity  " 
>sa  and  submucma  ;  incmtsf  ^ 
tissue  corposdes,  IjmpiiWi/ 
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of  small  round  cells,  with  some  larger      corposdes,  and  tubercle  masses,  typical 
■xinltinucleated  cells,  the  latter  of  which      or  caseating.      It  commences   in    the 


derived  directly  from  endothelioid      mucous  membrane,  and  is  due  to  direct 
^rells.    Then  line  of  demarcation  formed,      contagion  or  infection. 
Buid  abscess  results. 

8.  Extension  takes  place  laterally,  or  8.  Extension  takes  place  principally 

In  depth.  laterally. 

Waxy  Intestine. 

281.  Waxy  degeneration  of  the  intestine  very  frequently  occurs  in 

g^eral  waxy  disease ;  in  fact,  the  watery  diarrhoea  in  such  cases  is 

firequently  the  actual  cause  of  the  death  of  the  patient.    The  disease 

should  first  be  looked  for  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum  and  the 

lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  though  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole 

adimentary  tract  may  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  disease.    The 

xiaked  eye  appearances  are  characteristic     The  mucous  membrane 

is  pale,  and  has  a  peculiar  smooth  and  glossy  appearance,  and  to  the 

^ouch  it  is  almost  like  a  piece  of  fine  silk  velvet.     If  a  watery  solution 

of  iodine  be  poured  over  the  surface,  a  number  of  dark  mahogany 

l)rown  points  make  their  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  vascular 

loops  of  the  villi.    Between  these  points  the  normal  tissues  are  stained 

yellow.    In  the  large  intestine  the  dark  staining  is  much  more  diffuse, 

owing  to  the  absence  of  villi  and  the  presence  of  a  dense  vascular 

plexus  in  the  mucous  membrane.      Harden  a  piece  of  the  waxy 

intestine,  stretched  out  on  a  piece  of  board,  in  methylated  spirit 

(§  S4»  P-  44)>  stain  a  section  in  methylaniline  violet  (§  82,  p.  64),  and 

mount  in  glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76),  or  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106, 

p.  77).     Mount  one  unstained  in  Farrant's  solution. 

Examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  50).  Look  for  the  waxy  change 
in  the  capillary  plexuses  of  the  villi.  The  vessels  of  which  these  are 
composed  have  their  walls  swollen,  hyaline,  and  stained  red  violet 
with  the  methylaniline  violet.  In  consequence  of  the  swelling  of 
thewall,  the  lumen  is  considerably  narrowed.  There  are  still  a  few 
blood  corpuscles  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  vessels.  The  epithelium 
on  the  surface  of  the  villi  is  frequently  detached,  and  is  granular, 
but  is  seldom  affected  by  the  waxy  change.  Some  of  the  larger  and 
deeper  vessels  are  affected,  especially  in  their  middle  coat  In 
some  cases  there  is  waxy  degeneration  of  the  delicate  connective 
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tissue  fibrils  between  the  bands  of  non-slriped  muscular  fibre.  In 
advanced  cases  atrophy  of  the  lyuscular  fibres  may  be  recognised 
even  under  the  low  power. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  ( x  300),  The  evidences  of  wasy 
aiTectioD  of  the  loops  of  vessels  in  the  villi  may  be  readily  seen.  It 
affects  the  middle  coat,  the  endothelium  remaining  fatty,  The  larger 
and  smaller  vessels  are  similarly  affected.  The  epithelium  on  the 
surface  of  the  villi  is  fatly,  granular,  and  detached,  but  is  rarely  if 
ever  waxy.  Under  the  high  power  the  waxy  material  may  be  ob- 
served between  the  bands  of  atrophied  non-strijied  muscular  fibre, 
but  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  are  seldom  or  never  waxj-. 


Dysentery  (Troi'Ical  Form). 

23i!.  This  disease  primarily  affects  the  large  intestine,  especially  in 
its  lower  part;  but  it  occurs  in  some  cases  even  higher  up  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum. 

The  first  indication  of  the  diseased  process  is  swelling,  accom- 
panied by  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  on  which  a  viscid  or 
tenacious  mucous  material,  streaked  with  blood,  accumulates.  Tbe 
swoUen  raucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  there  is  vascu- 
larity, especially  well  marked,  along  the  ridges  of  these  folds.  -  At 
this  stage  the  solitary  glands  are  firm  and  swollen,  and  here  and 
there  are  small  hemorrhages.  After  a  few  days  sloughs  are  formed. 
which  occupy  the  ridges  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Small  ulcers  are 
also  found  in  the  position  of  the  solitary  glands.  The  sloughs  arc 
blood-stained,  bile-stained,  or  aslien  grey,  and  on  separating,  the  sub- 
mucosa  is  leil  bare,  and  very  intractable  ulcers  are  formed,  which,  if 
the  patient  lives,  give  rise  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  These 
ulcers  in  the  acute  condition  are  deep,  from  the  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  are  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  active  congestion, 
and  frequently  also  by  small  hemorrhages.  The  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine in  this  condition,  consisting  of  mucus,  altered  blood,  and  scraju 
of  sloughy  tissue,  emit  a  very  foul  odour.  If  the  shreds  of  sloughy 
tissue  which  have  separated  from  the  intestine  arc  carefully  examined, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  teeming  with  micrococci.  In  still  moft 
acute  forms  the  mucous  membrane  is  deep  red  or  livid,  and  may 
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come  away  as  an  almost  complete  cast  of  the  bowel,  usually  accom- 
panied by  profuse  haemorrhages. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  acute  dysenteric  intestine  in  absolute  alcohol 
(§  53>  P-  44)>  c"^  sections,  stain  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and 
mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77) ;  stain  a  second  section  in 
methylaniline  violet  (§  82,  p.  64),  or  some  other  germ-tinting  reagent, 
a,nd  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

The  subjoined  description  is  drawn  from  various  sources,  as  the 
SLuthor  has  had  no  opportunity  of  making  special  examination  of 
i  ntense  dysenteric  inflammation  of  the  intestine. 

Microscopic  examiruition, — There  is  first  a  very  great  amount  of 
g=g.tna11   round  cell   infiltration  in  the  tissue  around  the  follicles  of 
Xieberkiihn.      There  is  similar  infiltration  of  the  solitary  glands. 
X^ear  the  margins  of  the  ulcers  the  infiltration  is  well  marked,  espe- 
4cdally  around  the  distended  blood-vessels.      Some  of  the  solitary 
glands  are  seen  to  be  breaking  down,  and  forming  smaller  ulcers. 
The  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  are  elongated,  and  constricted  irregularly, 
^^th  bulgings  at  certain  points,  and  the  epithelium  is  frequently  in 
process  of  being  shed  from   them.     Among  the  cells  around   the 
vessels    are   the   elements    of  a   coagulura,  coagulated   fibrin,   &c. 
Around  an  ulcer,  both  in  the  floor  and  in  the  margins,  are  numerous 
Tound  cells,  infiltrating  the  whole  of  the  tissues,  whilst  large  swollen 
endothelial  cells  are  described  as  being  present  in  the  lymph  vessels 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer.      In  the  methylaniline  stained 
specimen,  masses  of  micrococci  are  met  with,  still  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  where  sloughing  is  com- 
mencing. 

Tumours  of  the  Alimentary  Tragi'. 

288.  Lipoma  is  met  with  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek 
and  lips,  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  in  the  intestine. 

Fibroma^  in  the  tonsils  and  salivary  glands,  and  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  much  as  in  the  foregoing. 

Myoma^  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine.  None  of  these 
three  forms  are  common  in  the  oesophagus  ;  they  are  more  frequently 
seen  in  the  stomach,  but  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine,  where,  however,  they  may  form  polypoid  tumours. 
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Myxoma,  in  the  form  of  mucous  polypus,  in  the  uvula  and  soft 
palate,  in  tlie  nares  and  in  the  cesophagus.  Myxomatous  tumours 
also  grow  in  the  salivary  glands,  in  which  also  chondroma  frequently 
makes  its  appearance. 

Lymphangioma  is  found  on  the  tongue,  and  Angioma  on  the  lips 
and  tongue,  and  in  the  intestine. 

Papilloma  is  rarely  seen  in  the  ceso[>liagus,  but  it  is  comparatively 
common  in  the  stomach. 

Simple  adenoma  is  usually  in  such  structures  as  the  raucous  glands, 
but  it  is  also  found  in  the  intestine,  especially  in  the  rectum. 

Ranula  and  otiier  cysts,  the  result  of  distention  of  ducts  or  glands, 
—as,  for  example,  of  small  mucous  glands — occur  in  the  mouth. 

Of  the  malignant  growths,  various  forms  of  Sarcoma  grow  from  the 
gums,  either  in  connection  with  the  periosteum  or  bone  marroM- ;  in 
the  salivary  glands,  and  very  rarely  in  the  uesophagus,  stomach, 
and  intestine,  Lympho-s<a-coma  is  also  found  in  the  wall  of  the 
stomach. 

Squamous  epilhrlioma  (primary)  develops  in  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
gums,  very  frequently  in  the  cesophagus,  especially  in  its  lower  two- 
thirds,  and  in  the  rectum  near  the  anus. 

Maligiiant  adenoma  or  adencid  cancer,  hke  the  other  cancers,  b 
found  usually  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  In  the  colon,  where 
it  rretjuenily  occurs,  it  specially  affects  the  flexures. 

Cancers  may  occur  in  the  salivary  glands  and  tonsils,  but  their  most 
frequent  positions  are  the  stomach — the  pyloric  end— and  the  rectum. 
In  both  positions  they  are  usually  primary,  and  may  ])resent  one  of 
the  three  forms — scirrhous,  encephaloid,  or  colloid.  They  will  be 
described  generally  under  the  heading  of  tumours,  but  in  cancer  of 
the  stomach  the  tendency  to  softening  and  hLcmonhage  must  be 
specially  borne  in  mind.  Infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissue  with 
the  cancerous  material  is  frequently  very  dearly  marked.  Id  most 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  pyloric  orifice  there  is  naturally  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  with  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular  walls. 

Mixed  tumours  seem  specially  to  affect  the  jaws  and  the  salivzTjr 
glands.  The  occurrence  oi gummala  in  the  tongue  and  phar>'nx,  and 
of  tubercle  in  the  tongue  and  tonsils,  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

I'or  parasites  of  the  alimentary  canal,  see  section  on  Parasites. 
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Peritoneum. 
234,  The  peritoneum  may  conveniently  be  taken  up  along  with  the 
intestine.  It  is  very  easily  prepared  for  histological  exarainalion,  and 
will  prove  a  most  interesting  structure  for  study.  To  examine  it 
fresh,  cut  out  a  thin  piece  from  the  mesentery,  or,  better,  from  the 
omentum,  with  a  pair  of  fine  sharp-pointed  scissors,  spread  out  on  a 
slide,  stain  with  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  cover  with  a  drop  of 
glycerine,  and  put  on  a  cover  glass ;  cement  {§  1 10,  p.  79}.  If  the 
specimen  cannot  be  mounted  at  once,  transfer  to  3  weak  (fifty  per 
cent.)  Miillcr's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  gradually  increase  the  proportion  of 
Miiller's  fluid  for  a  few  days,  and  then  keep  in  preserving  fluid  (§  75, 
p.  54);  mount  and  treat  as  above,  or  stain  in  logwood  (g  78,  p.  59) 
and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (g  108,  p.  78),  or  in  methylaniline  violet 
(g  82,  p.  64),  and  Farranrs  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 


Inflammation  op  the  Peritoneum, 
235.  To  the  naked  eye  the  appearances  are  very  much  like  those 
presented  in  inflammation  of  any  serous  surface. — (See  Pleurisy,  §  188, 
p.  250).  In  a  specimen  taken  during  the  early  stage  of  inflammation, 
stained  with  logwood  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  the  following 
appearances  may  be  observed  under  the  tow  power(x  50); — (i.)  a 
distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneum,  especially  of  the  small 
venules,  which  are  apparently  filled  with  a  mass  of  blood  corpuscles ; 
(1.)  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  endothelial 
cells,  some  of  which  are  still  adhering  to  the  fibrous  trabecular  whilst 
others  are  lying  looseinthesjiaces;  (3,)  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes, 
which  is  evidently  the  result  of  migration  or  diapedesis  from  the 
venules.  Note  the  position  of  these  masses — the  points  at  which  the 
capillary  or  smallest  veins,  after  the  capillaries,  open  into  the  larger 
venules — ;>.,  most  of  the  leucocytes  are  collected  in  the  right  angle 
at  the  junction  of  the  venules. 

Examine  under  a  high  power  ( x  300),  and  obser\'e  the  larger 
endothelial  cells  bulging  from  the  trabecuke,  then  the  leucdcytes  in 
llie  positions  previously  mentioned.  The  larger  endothelial  cells  are 
fref|uently  multinucleated,  and  some  appear  to  be  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration. 
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In  the  later  stages,  where  there  is  great  exudation  of  lymph  &> 
organisation,  the  microscopic  appearances  arc  very  similar  to  the 
met  with  in  pleurisy  (g  i88,  p.  as*)' 


t'lG.  101, — Early  inHammatioa  of  perituneum. 
wood.     (  K  300.) 

a.  Capillaries,  urteria]  and  venous. 

b.  Larger  venule. 

c.  Larger  atleriole. 

d.  Accumulation  orieucocylci  >l  ihe  lOgle  fori 

□fa.  and  b. 


Tuberculosis  of  the  Peritoneum, 

286.  A  noncascating  tubercular  process  is  very  frequently  met  ^w'' 
in  the  peritoneum  in  general  tuberculosis  of  children.  This  is  pert»-^ 
one  of  the  best  possible  positions  in  which  to  examine  young  tubeir^^'* 

Hold  a  piece  of  the  peritoneum  up  to  the  light,  or  lay  it  out  o"  * 
dark  background,  and  in  it  will  be  seen  a  number  of  minute  whit*^  '"' 
cream-coloured  points,  very  like  those  met  with  in  tubercle  of  the  P" 
mater. 

Stain  a  section  in  picro-carminc  (§  77.  p.  55),  and  mouat  " 
Farranl's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  ix)wer  {  x  50).     Along  the  course  of  l^' 


{ 


small  blood-vessels,  at  irregular  intervals,  are  masses  of  cells  which 
appear  to  be  enclosed  by  a  boundary  line.     The  cells  vary  in  size ; 
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Fig.  loa. — Early  acute  lubeicle  of  periioncum,  from  child,   Siaincd 
wilh  picro-cannine.    {  x  300.) 
a.  Young  tubercle  ETOwlh.     Endullielinl  cells  growing  uHlhin  the 

peri-arlerial  sheath,  an<t  also  od  the  peritoaeal  surfuce. 
J.    Artery,  along  the  course  of  which  the  proliferuling  endothelial 

cells  may  be  seen. 
f.  Fibrous  trabecula;. 
d.   ProliFeratiDg  endothelial  cell:>  tying  on  the%  tialKculit. 

some  are  small  round  cells,  whilst  others  are  endothelioid,  and  contain 
several  nuclei.  Along  with  the  masses  there  are  lines  of  cells  which 
apparently  slill  follow  the  course  of  the  vessel,  whilst  at  other  points 
ihere  appears  to  be  proliferation  of  the  tndollielial  cells  on  the 
trabeculie. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300},  it  appears  that  the  endothelioid 
cells  in  the  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces  are  at  certain  points  under- 
going proliferation,  and  (hat  this  cell  growth  is  really  the  early  stage 
of  tubercle  formation,  already  described  (g  175,  p-  !i6).  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  no  giant  cells,  properly  so  called,  and  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  changes  are  taking  place  at  intervals  along  the 
line  of  the  artery,  but  not  of  the  vein. 
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Chronic  tuberculosis,  with  matting  together  of  the  intestines,  puck- 
ering and  thickening  of  the  omentum,  occurs  very  frequently  in 
connection  with  tubercle  of  the  intestine.  The  principal  features 
then  are,  that  it  is  of  extremely  slow  growth,  that  the  giant  cells  are 
most  perfectly  formed,  and  that  it  may  be  accompanied  by  chronic 
peritonitis. 

The  waxy  change  in  vessels  may  also  be  readily  studied  in  the 
peritoneum,  as  may  other  vascular  changes  in  septicaemia,  anthrax, 
and  the  rest.  Cancer^  especially  the  colloid  form,  and  sarcoma  both 
occur  as  secondary  growths  in  this  position. 


CHAPTER    X. 


HONE    AND    JOINTS. 


Rickets. 


287.  In  this,  perliaps  the  most  common  of  bone  diseases,  the 
changes  occur  almost  entirely  during  the  period  of  development  of 
the  bones.  The  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  badly  nourished 
children,  from  one  year  old  and  upwards.  The  most  marked  changes 
are  in  the  long  bones,  especially  at  their  points  of  junction  with 
cartilage,  but  the  flat  bones  of  the  head,  and  even  the  spongy 
bones  of  the  spinal  column,  may  undergo  considerable  alteration. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  description  of  the  disease  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  long  bones  ;  for  if  the  characteristics  of  the  changes  are 
understood  in  the  one  position,  they  will  be  very  readily  understood 
in  others. 

In  a  typical  rickety  bone,  such  as  the  radius  at  its  lower  extremity, 
the  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  there  is  great  enlargement  of  the 
epiphyseal  part  of  the  bone ;  enlargement  is  also  present  above  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage,  which  cartilage  frequently  forms  a  layer  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  If  the  muscles  be  stripjjed  from  the  bone,  the 
periosteum  being  left  attached,  if  possible,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
periosteal  layer  is  thickened  and  very  vascular,  and  that  the  bone,  in 
pbce  of  being  dense,  is  almost  like  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  extremity. 
The  transverse  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  usually  considerably  increased ; 
but,  in  spile  of  this,  it  gives  way  more  easily  than  does  the  normal 
bone. 

If  a  vertical  section  be  made  through  the  shaft  with  its  epiphysis, 
and  the  enlarged  end  examined,  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is 
the  great  increase  of  the  translucent  or  bluish  cartil^e ;  this,  in 
place  of  forming  a  thin  regular  layer,  either  on  the  articular  surface 
or  between  the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft,  is  seen  as  a  broad  irregular 
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belt,  dipping  into  the  calcifying  tissue,  and  small  islets  of  calcify^^Jil 
tissue  are  scattered  irregularly  throughout  it.  With  the  advent  of  Tt* 
calcifying  centres  there  is  usually  increased  vascularity,  so  that  ^*  lifli' 
the  small  yellow  centres  in  the  blue  mass  pink  points  are  seen, 
section  the  shaft  is  red  and  vascular,  the  bony  lamell.-E  are  thin 
friable,  and  the  proportion  of  marrow  is  relatively  large.  In  co 
quence  of  these  changes  the  bones  are  very  soft  and  pliable,  and 
readily  bent.  Infractions,  or  grecnstick  fractures,  frequently 
place,  especially  in  the  upper  limbs,  and  the  epiphyses  are  c^j/ten 
displaced.  They  become  clubbed  at  the  ends,  and  are  usually 
shortened  and  curved,  in  addition  to  being  tliickened.  The  curfc^e  is 
merely  an  exaggeralion  of  the  normal  curve  of  the  bone. 

Treat  pieces  of  the  cartilage  and  bone  from  the  lower  end  ■ 
picric  acid  (g  65,  p.  48),  and  a  small  piece  of  the  shaft,  with 
periosteum  attached,  with  chromic  and  nitric  acid  fluid  {§  66,  p.  -iS), 
make  sections  (g  70,  p.  50),  stain  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and 
mount  in  Farrani's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Under  a  low  power  (  x  50)  examine  the  cartilage  with  the  iire^xilar 
calcareous  and  bony  layer  beneath.    In  the  thickened  belt  of  cartiliigt 
there  is  an  enormous  proliferation  of  cartilage  cells,  some  of  w'hicli 
have  a  regular   arrangement,   but    by  far  the  greater    number     are 
grouped   without    any   attempt   at   arrangement,    either    as    regaid' 
columns  or  size,  and  in    many  cases  there   is   comparatively  little 
matrix.     Examine  one  of  the  small  yellow  points,  and  note  that  ills 
opaque.     A  process  of  calcification  is  in  fact  gomg  on  both  in  li« 
matrix  and  in  the  cells.     The  patches  of  calcified  cartil^e  are  wX 
arranged    regulariy,    but    crop   up   indiscriminately    throughout    llie 
cartilf^e.     In  the  same  way  blood-vessels  make  their  appearance 
at  irregular  intervals  in  the  cartilage,  and,  closely  following  them, 
appear  spaces  similar  to  those  met  with  in  ordinary  bone,  many  of 
which  are  lined  by  a  regular  layer  of  pink  cells  or  osteoblasts,  lod 
true  bone,   or  a  structure  which  very  closely  resembles  it,  is  thus 
formed.     Even  in  the  midst  of  the  bone  formed  in  this  positioo. 
masses  of  the  irregular  cartilage  cells  may  be  seen. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  the  above  appearances  most  bt 
observed  more  closely,  the  great  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the  cdlfc 
in  the  matrix,  and  in  the  calcification  of  the  matrix,  the  caldfiejuM 


of  the  cartilage  ceils  at  certain  points,  and  at  others  the  prolifera- 
tioD  of  these  cells  and  an  apparent  transformation  into  osteoblasts. 
Even  where  true  bone  is  formed,  it  appears  to  be  laid  down  without 
any  attempt  at  order  or  regularity,  and  bone,  calcified  cartilage,  and 
true  cartilage  are  mixed  up,  appatentl)'  indiscriminately.  The  chief 
points  to  be  noted  are  the  enormous  and  irregular  increase  of  car- 
tilage, with  irregular  and  deficient  bone  formation. 

Examine  under  the  low  power  ( x  50)  the  piece  of  the  shaft  with 
its  attached  periosteum.  Under  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  periosteum 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  small  round  cells  or 
osteoblasts,  which  now  form  0  thick  deeply  stained  layer.  In  the 
deeper  part  of  this  cellular  mass  a  few  trabecule,  partly  fibrous 
(stained  pink)  and  partly  calcified  (stained  green),  may  be  seen. 
These  trabeculie  form  an  open  network,  and  they  are  seldom  or  never 
perfectly  ossified  ;  they  are  rather  cak:ified  fibrous  matrix.  Beneath 
this  osteoid  tissue  (very  like  that  seen  in  an  osteoid  sarcoma — see 
section  on  Tumours)  comes  the  inie  bone,  somewhat  loose  in  texture 
and  irregular  in  structure,  in  some  cases  almost  like  spongy  bone. 
In  this  tissue  the  number  of  vessels  and  osteoblasts  is  always  very 
great,  but  the  absorption  cells  are  not  markedly  increased  in  number. 
Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  the  pink  round  cells,  or  osteo- 
blasts, running  along  with  the  numerous  blood-vessels,  are  readily 
seen,  not  only  beneath  the  fibrous  layer,  but  between  the  granular 
looking  trabeculfe,  and  in  the  spaces  between  tht  osseous  trabeculse. 
In  normal  bone  these  osteoblasts  grow  slowly,  and  form  around  them 
periplasts,  which  become  gradually  calcified,  and  bone  is  formed.  In 
the  case  of  rickets,  however,  these  osteoblasts  are  formed  in  very  large 
numbers,  but  any  periplast  which  they  may  form,  always  small  in 
quantity,  is  only  imperfectly  calcified  :  hence  the  above  appearances. 
The  thickening  of  the  ends  of  ribs  at  their  points  of  junction  with 
the  costal  cartilages  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  series  of  knobs  running 
down  on  each  side  of  the  sternum, — the  so-called  rosary.  External  to 
the  rosary  is  a  groove,  due  to  the  retraction  of  the  less  resistant  ribs 
during  the  inspiratory  effort,  in  consequence  of  which,  too,  the 
softened  ribs  are  flattened  or  drawn  in,  and  the  sternum  is  more 
prominent 
In  the  flattened  bones,  such  as  those  of  the  skull,  a  process  similar 
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to  that  under  the  periosteum  of  a  long  bone  is  met  with : 
the  weight  of  ihc  brain  presses  upon  the  soft  tissue,  the 
not  develop,  and  the  skull  at  that  point  (occipital  or  pari< 
remains  very  thin.  The  pelvis  also  is  deformed  in  this  condition, 
and  curvature  of  the  spine  is  often  met  with  as  a  result  of  the 
softening  and  raal-deve!opmetit  of  the  vertebra. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  process,  it  may  be  readilj- 
imagined  that  at  the  end  of  the  developmental  period,  or  where  the 
disease  gives  way  to  treatment,  the  bones,  when  ossification  sets  in, 
may  become  very  strong  from  the  fact  that  the  osteoblasts,  &c  are 
present  in  such  large  numbers.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The 
bones  may  be  stunted  and  deformed,  but  they  are  often  of  enonnous 
thickness  and  strength ;  there  ensues  a  condition  of  osteo-sclerosis, 
wiiich  is  merely  a  thickening  of  bone  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  osteoblasts,  with  a  corresponding  laying  down  of  tme 
dense  bony  matrix. 

Rarefying  Ostiti.s. 

238,  Rarefying  ostitis  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  process  rather  than 
as  a  distinct  disease,  since  it  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  conditions, 
where  the  ap])arenl  results  diflfer  widely.  It  is  almost  invariably  met 
with  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the  bone  after  amputation,  in  absorption 
of  the  vertebra;  by  pressure  of  aneurisms,  &c,  or  as  a  general  condi- 
tion known  as  osieo-porosis.  In  such  a  case,  whether  the  condition 
be  general  or  local,  the  following  are  the  naked  eye  characteristics  on 
making  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  diseased  structures.  The 
periosteum  is  frequently  thickened  and  fleshy  in  appearance,  and  may 
be  highly  vascular.  In  the  periosteal  layer  the  formation  of  bone 
oflen  takes  place  with  great  regularity,  though  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  The  layer  of  dense  bone  may  have  become  ver)'  thin  in  such 
cases,  and  the  porous  bone  is  very  rapidly  reached.  The  trabecubc 
of  the  spongy  bone  are  considerably  diminished  in  thickness,  so  that 
the  tissue  is  open  and  friable,  and  in  the  spaces  the  meduUa  is  present 
in  very  large  quantities.  The  medulla  is  reddish  and  gelatinous,  and 
on  microscopic  examination  of  a  scraping  is  found  to  contain  large 
numbers  of  osteoclasts,  or  giant  cells,  and  frequently 
globules  of  fat,  but  comi>aratively  few  osteoblasts. 
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Prepare  a  piece  of  the  porous  bone,  taken  from  a  stump,  in  chromic 
and  nitric  acid  fluid  (§  66,  p.  48),  cut  sections  (S  70,  p.  50),  stain 
in    picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and    mount    in    Farrant's    solution 

(S 106,  p.  77). 

On  examination  of  such  a  piece  of  bone  under  a  low  power  {x  50), 
ihe  appearances  are  much  as  follows  : — Near  the  free  extremity  of 
the  bone  the  Haversian  canals  are  undei^oing  great  enlargement, 
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f  and  their  walls  are  ragged  and  irregular.  This  enlargement  is  most 
marked  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  fjone,  at  which  point  the  trabeculx 
I  project  as  fine  spicules,  and  the  spaces  open  one  into  the  Other, 
I  Lining  these  large  spaces  small  pink  dots  may  be  seen,  some  con- 
I  siderably  larger  than  others ;  these  pink  dots,  as  will  be  seen  under 
the  high  power,  are  respectively  the  osteoblasts  and  the  osteoclasts. 

Along  with  these  changes  in  the  bone  itself,  there  is  a  superficial 
formation  of  bone  from  the  deeii  layer  of  the  periosteum.  The 
fibrous  and  vascular  periosteum  is  readily  seen  nc.ir  the  surface  from 
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which  blood-vessels  dip  down  into  the  newly  formed  bone,  and  tun 
in  between  the  trabeculje.  Accompanying  the  vessels  are  numerous 
pink  dots,  which  will  afterwards  be  recognised  as  the  nuclei  of  cells, 
along  with  which  are  a  number  of  fat  corpuscles :  lying  on  the 
IrabeculK  is  a  regular  layer  of  osteoblasts. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  examine  first  the  periosteum,  in 
the  deeper  layer  of  which  there  is  almost  invariably  a  new  formation 
of  bone,  even  in  the  most  marked  cases  of  rarefying  ostitis.  Note 
the  pink  or  fibrous  periosteum.  Beneath  this  observe  the  greater 
vascularity,  and  the  small  vessels  passing  in  between  the  bony 
trabeculiE,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  small  round  cells. 

Lying  on  the  trabecule  are  numerous  deeply  stained  rounded  cells, 
which  appear  to  be  partially  imbedded  in  a   layer  of  pink   tissue- 
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These  are  the  osteoblasts  lying  on  the  most  recently  developed  bony 
matrix.  In  this  region  the  giant  cells,  or  osteoclasts,  are  rare. 
Passing  further  inwards  to  the  rarefied  bone,  observe  the  following 
appearances ;— The  Haversian  canals  are  much  enlarged,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  very  irregular,  the  irregularity  being  due  to  a  process 
of  excavation,  extending  from  the  main  cavity  down  into  the  bone  of 
the  surrounding  Haversian  system.     These  cavities,  whether  shallow 
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or  of  considerable  depth,  usually  contain  a  number  of  small  round 
cells ;  but,  iti  addition,  especially  where  the  excavation  is  going  on 
rapidly,  and  where  it  is  far  advanced,  there  are  numerous  osteoclasts, 
which  lie  in  cup-shaped  depressions  all  along  the  line  of  erosion, 
The  cup-shaped  depressions  appear  to  be  invariably  associated  with 
the  absorption  of  bone,  and  are  spoken  of  as  Howship's  foveota:. 
The  osteoclasts  are  large,  may  contain  many  nuclei,  and  are  in  all 
.  respects  similar  to  the  giant  cells  in  the  myeloid  sarcoma.     The  cells 
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and  Spaces  in  rarefying  ostitis  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  are 
in  a  normal  bone,  where  also  they  are  always  associated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  absorption.  In  the  pathological  condition,  however,  the 
striped  margin  which  is  seen  in  the  giant  eel!  of  the  normal  bone  is 
very  frequently  absent.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
giant  cell  it  will  be  found  that  the  lime  salts  are  apparently  removed 
before  any  other  parts  of  the  tissue. 

In  raiefyiag  ostitis  there  is  increased  absorption  of  bone,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  new  formation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  new  formation  of  bone  invariably  goes  on  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  deep  or  vascular  layer  of  the  periosteum,  and  that  after  the 
rarefying  process  has  continued  for  some  time  the  formatire  process 
may  again  predominate,  and  an  osteosclerosis  be  the  result. 


In  a  section  of  malignant  epulis,  ttealcd  as  directed  for  the  porous 
bone,  and  examined  under  the  high  power,  the  two  processes  may  be 
seen  going  on  simultaneously.     (See  Fig,  105.) 


Callus. 

239.  Callus,  in  connection  with  a  simple  fracture,  though  met  with 
every  day  by  the  clinician,  only  very  rarely  comes  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  pathologist,  unless  produced  experimentally  upon  the  lower 
animals.  The  conditions  under  which  experimentally  produced  callus 
is  found,  differ  verj-  materially  from  those  under  which  ihe  callus  is 
formed  in  the  human  subject.  Of  these  conditions  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  utter  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  fractured  lirab  in 
one  position,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  animals.  In  consequence  of 
this  mobility,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  and  permanent 
apposition  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone ;  the  external,  provisional,  1 
or  supporting  callus  is  formed  in  excess  (owing  to  excessive  irritation 
of  the  surrounding  tissues),  and  it  and  the  tissue  between  the  ends  I 
of  the  bone  is  of  a  cartilaginous  nature.  If  the  bone  can  be  kept  I 
perfectly  at  rest,  the  amount  of  irritation,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  callus,  is  small,  and  the  process  of  repair  takes  place  without  the 
intervention  of  a  cartilaginous  splint. 

A  callus  from  the  tibia  of  some  small  animal — a  rabbit,  for  instance 
— ten  or  twelve  days  after  fracture,  will  perhaps  provide  the  best 
demonstration.  Make  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of 
the  bone.  The  extravasation  of  blood,  which  is  such  an  impor- 
tant feature  during  the  first  six  or  eight  days,  has  now  to  a  great 
extent  disappeared.  Around  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  there  is 
a  pale  spindle-shaped  mass  extending  for  some  distance  above  and 
below  the  fracture,  and  apparently  invoUing  the  surrounding  tissues 
to  a  considerable  extent.  At  this  stage  the  spindle-shaped  mass  is 
almost  entirely  cartilaginous,  the  cartilage  being  develo|)cd  apparently 
from  the  granulation  tissue  which  is  formed  around  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone.  Between  the  cartilaginoid  mass  and  the  bone  itself  the 
soft  vascular  subperiosteal  tissue  may  still  be  made  out  as  a  pink  line 
or  ^one,  though  very  frequently  this  is  somewhat  obscured  at  this 
stage,  as  it  blends  with  the  remainder^  of  the  callus.     The  ODtcr 
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surface  of  the  provisional  callus  is  usually  much  pinker  than  any 
other  part,  and  even  thus  early  appears  to  form  a  provisional  peri- 
osteum. Passing  into  the  medullary  cavity  for  some  distance,  is  a 
mass  of  embryonic  connective  tissue,  in  which  may  be  found  traces 
of  cartilage.  The  only  evidence  of  ossification,  as  yet,  is  met  with  in 
the  position  in  which  one  would  expect  it,  />.,  near  the  sound  bone, 
and  near  the  vascular  surface,  at  the  extremity  of  the  spindle-shaped 
caUus;  and  here  delicate  trabeculae  of  bone  may  be  distinguished 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  and  apparently  from  the  bone  in  the  line  of  the  new  blood- 
vessels. 

Harden  such  a  bone  with  picric  acid  (§65,  p.  48),  or  with  chromic 
and  nitric  acid  fluid  (§  66,  p.  48).  Make  sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  stain 
in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  &c.,  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution 
(§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  20  and  x  50).  Notice  that  at 
the  fractured  ends  the  bone  has  become  decidedly  more  porous,  and 
there  is  a  condition  practically  of  rarefying  ostitis.  The  trabeculae 
are  thinned,  the  canals  are  wider,  and  are  filled  with  a  mass  of 
embryonic  or  granulation  tissue.  A  similar  tissue  passes  for  some 
distance  into  the  central  medullary  cavity,  and,  unlike  the  provisional 
callus,  remains  non-cartilaginous.  It  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  young 
cells,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  sub- 
periosteal and  medullary  tissue,  and  it  is  in  this  tissue  that  ossification 
goes  on  in  the  cavity,  just  as  in  the  growth  of  a  normal  bone.  Between 
the  ends  of  and  around  the  bone  the  callus  is  composed  principally 
of  a  mass  of  young  cartilage  cells  imbedded  in  a  distinct  matrix,  the 
cells  undergoing  proliferation  and  the  matrix  becoming  darkened  and 
granular,  owing  to  a  deposition  of  calcareous  salts.  This  cartilaginous 
mass  is  for  the  most  part  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  but  it  is 
extremely  vascular  near  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  still  more  so  on 
the  free  surface,  where  there  is  a  species  of  new  periosteal  and  sub- 
periosteal tissue  developed  in  the  form  of  a  layer  of  dense  pink  fibrous 
tissue,  and  beneath  this  a  layer  of  small  round  cells,  unlike  the  car- 
tilage cells  in  that  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a  regular  matrix.  In 
these  two  vascular  areas  of  cartilage  the  process  of  ossification  com- 
mences, and  then  bony  trabeculae  may  be  seen  as  green  lines  running 
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In  a  section  of  malignant  epulis,  treated  as  directed  for  the  porous 
bone,  and  examined  under  the  high  power,  the  tivo  processes  may  be 
seen  going  on  simultaneously,     (See  Fig.  105.) 
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239.  Callus,  in  connection  with  a  simple  fracture,  though  met  with 
every  day  by  the  clinician,  only  very  rarely  comes  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  pathologist,  unless  produced  experimentally  upon  the  lower 
animals.  The  conditions  under  which  experimcnt.illy  produced  callus 
is  found,  differ  very  materially  from  those  under  which  the  callus  is 
formed  in  the  human  subject  Of  these  conditions  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  utter  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  fractured  limb  in 
one  position,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  animals.  In  conseriuence  of 
this  mobility,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  and  permanent 
apposition  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone ;  the  external,  pro%-)sional, 
or  supporting  callus  is  formed  in  excess  {owing  to  excessive  irritadoQ 
of  the  surrounding  tissues),  and  it  and  the  tissue  between  the  ends 
of  the  bone  is  of  a  cartilaginous  nature.  If  the  bone  can  be  kept 
perfectly  at  rest,  the  amount  of  irritation,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  calltis,  is  small,  and  the  process  of  repair  takes  place  without  the 
intervention  of  a  cartilaginous  splint. 

A  callus  from  the  tibia  of  some  small  animal — a  rabbit,  for  instince 
— ten  or  twelve  days  afler  fracture,  will  perhaps  provide  the  best 
demonstration.  Make  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of 
the  bone.  The  extravasation  of  blood,  which  is  sucli  an  impor- 
tant feature  during  the  first  six  or  eight  days,  has  now  to  a  great 
extent  disappeared,  Aroimd  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  there  is 
a  pale  sjiindle-shaped  mass  extending  for  some  distance  abo\-e  and 
below  the  fracture,  and  apparently  involving  the  surrounding  tissues 
to  a  considerable  extent.  At  this  stage  the  spindle-sha|)ed  mass  is 
almost  entirely  cartilaginous,  the  cartilage  being  developed  apparently 
from  the  granulation  tissue  which  is  formed  around  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone.  Between  the  canilaginoid  mass  and  the  bone  itself  the 
sof^  vascular  subperiosteal  tissue  may  still  be  made  out  as  a  pink  line 
or  zone,  though  very  frequently  this  is  somewhat  obscured  at  this 
stage,  as  it  blends  with  the  remaindcr^of  the  callus.     The  oWcr 
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surface  of  the  provisional  callus  is  usually  much  pinker  than  any 
other  part,  and  even  thus  early  appears  to  form  a  provisional  peri- 
osteum. Passing  into  the  medullary  cavity  for  some  distance,  is  a 
mass  of  embryonic  connective  tissue,  in  which  may  be  found  traces 
of  cartilage.  The  only  evidence  of  ossification,  as  yet,  is  met  with  in 
the  position  in  which  one  would  expect  it,  />.,  near  the  sound  bone, 
and  near  the  vascular  surface,  at  the  extremity  of  the  spindle-shaped 
callus;  and  here  delicate  trabeculje  of  bone  may  be  distinguished 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  and  apparently  from  the  bone  in  the  line  of  the  new  blood- 
vessels. 

Harden  such  a  bone  with  picric  acid  (§  65,  p.  48),  or  with  chromic 
and  nitric  acid  fluid  (§  66,  p.  48).  Make  sections  (§  70,  p.  50),  stain 
in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  &c.,  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution 
(§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  20  and  x  50).  Notice  that  at 
the  fractured  ends  the  bone  has  become  decidedly  more  porous,  and 
there  is  a  condition  practically  of  rarefying  ostitis.  The  trabeculae 
are  thinned,  the  canals  are  wider,  and  are  filled  with  a  mass  of 
embryonic  or  granulation  tissue.  A  similar  tissue  passes  for  some 
distance  into  the  central  medullary  cavity,  and,  unlike  the  provisional 
callus,  remains  non-cartilaginous.  It  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  young 
cells,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  sub- 
periosteal and  medullary  tissue,  and  it  is  in  this  tissue  that  ossification 
goes  on  in  the  cavity,  just  as  in  the  growth  of  a  normal  bone.  Between 
the  ends  of  and  around  the  bone  the  callus  is  composed  principally 
of  a  mass  of  young  cartilage  cells  imbedded  in  a  distinct  matrix,  the 
cells  undergoing  proliferation  and  the  matrix  becoming  darkened  and 
granular,  owing  to  a  deposition  of  calcareous  salts.  This  cartilaginous 
mass  is  for  the  most  part  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  but  it  is 
extremely  vascular  near  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  still  more  so  on 
the  free  surface,  where  there  is  a  species  of  new  periosteal  and  sub- 
periosteal tissue  developed  in  the  form  of  a  layer  of  dense  pink  fibrous 
tissue,  and  beneath  this  a  layer  of  small  round  cells,  unlike  the  car- 
tilage cells  in  that  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a  regular  matrix.  In 
these  two  vascular  areas  of  cartilage  the  process  of  ossification  com- 
mences, and  then  bony  trabeculae  may  be  seen  as  green  lines  running 
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a  mass  of  granulalioiilissue  is  seen,  gradually  filling  ihe  somewhat 
enlarged  Haversian  spaces.  It  is  composed  principally  of  small 
round  cells,  and  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  vessels.  In  the 
mass  of  granulation  tissue  are  small  tubercle  follicles,  cither  single  or 
in  groups,  with  their  giant  cells  and  regular  structure.  (See  Tubercle 
of  the  Liver,  g  129,  p.  123.)  This  tissue  corresponds  to  the  area  of 
gelatinous  tissue  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Where  caseation  is 
complete,  the  boue  has  entirely  disappeared,  or  is  represented  by 
small  detached  fragments  or  spicules,  between  which  are  granular 
shrivelled  cells,  droplets  of  fat  (brought  out  by  treating  with  ostnic 
acid,  g  86,  p.  67) ;  in  fact,  simply  a  mass  of  caseous  dibris. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  tJie  bone  appears  to  be  affected  by 
a  rarefying  ostitis,  in  which  the  enlarged  medullary  spaces  are  filled 
with  granulation  tissue  (masses  of  small  round  cells  traversed  by 
blood-vessels).  In  the  latter,  tubercle  follicles  are  developed,  after 
which  the  whole  undergoes  caseation,  as  is  the  tendency  in  all  tubercle 
formation.  Near  the  centre  of  the  caseous  mass  the  absorptioa  of 
the  trabeculffi  is  complete. 
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241.  The  principal  tumours  of  bone  arc  exostoses,  osteoid  chondromot 
fibroma,  myxoma,  cyslk  tumours,  especially  in  the  jaws :  sartomtti  of 
various  forms,  more  especially  the  myeloid  or  giant  celled  sarcoma 
and  the  mixed  sarcoma  found  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  one  of  the  most 
frequent  forms  of  malignant  epulis ;  osteoid  and  osteo  sarcoma. 
Primary  cancer  is  comparatively  rare,  but  seconilary  eancer  and 
secondary  epUhelioma  are  frequently  met  with,  when  they  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  bone  substance  proper,  so  that  the  bone  eventually 
becomes  very  brittle  or  fragile. 

Chronic  Akticular  Rheumatism,  ok  '■Arthritis 
Deformans." 

242.  On  examination  of  a  joint  from  a  case  of  arthritis  dcfonnans 
the  following  appearances  may  usually  be  observed.  At  the  point 
where  there  is  the  greatest  friction  the  cartilage  has  frequently  di&- 
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appeared,  and  there  remains  simply  an  area  of  dense  polished  bone  ; 
around  this  a  ring  of  cartilage  is  often  present,  the  articular  surface  of 
which  is  peculiarly  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch  and  in  appearance, 
and  on  examination  with  a  magnifying  glass  this  velvety  appearance 
is  seen  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  villous  processes. 
Massing  further  outwards  to  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  found 
only  near  the  margins  of  the  articular  surface,  small  nodules  make 
liieir  appearance,  evidently  the  result  of  proliferation  of  the  cartilage 
cells.  These  nodules  in  some  cases  assume  a  considerable  size,  but 
they  give  way  as  the  ulceration  spreads  outwards.  Around  the  joint 
itself,  and  in  the  synovial  fringes,  which  arc  increased  in  both  size  and 
number,  a  process  of  ossification  goes  on,  as  also  in  the  periosteum, 
tendons,  and  muscles,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and  eventually 

I  the  joint  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smooth  dense  bony  masses, 

I         which  are  very  characteristic  of  this  condition. 

I  Prepare  a  piece  of  the  cartilage  from  such  a  specimen  (early  stage) 

in  picric  acid  (g  65,  p.  48),  stain  a  section  with  picro-carmine  (§  77, 
P-  5S)>  si't'  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

'  Examine  near  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  imder  a  low  power  (  x  50). 

I  Ji  will  al  once  be  seen  that  at  some  parts  tliere  has  been  proliferation 

of  the  cartilage  cells,  and  that  those  withiu  an  enlarged  capsule  are 
well  formed  and  are  of  considerable  size,  but  that  those  near  the 
margin  of  the  ulcer  are  exlretuely  granular.  It  will  be  noticed,  too, 
that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  horizontal  layers  of  cartilage 
cells,  which  have  apparently  been  removed  by  friction.  Between  the 
vertical  rows  of  cells  near  the  surface  of  the  bone  (in  which  rows  the 
proliferation  above  referred  to  takes  place)  some  of  the  nialrLx  has 
disappeared,  and  a  number  of  villous  processes,  already  seen  with 
the  hand-glass,  can  now  be  further  examined.  Nearer  the  outer 
margin  of  the  ulcer  the  process  of  cell  proliferation  is  more  marked, 
but  the  horizontal  rows  take  more  and  more  part  in  the  process. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  observe  the  granular  cells,  which 
are  evidently  fatlily  degenerated  cartilage  cells;  note  also  the  well 
formed  proliferated  cells,  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  cartilage  into 
villous  processes.  The  matrix  Lielween  the  rows  of  cells  is  under 
this  power  seen  to  be  finely  fibrillaied,  the  fibrillation  running  down 
towards  the  bone.     The  villous  layer  consists  simply  of  the  deeper  or 
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vertical  rows  or  cartilage  cells,  with  a  fibrillatcd  matrix,  the  horizontal 
layers  having  been  removed  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  two  rough 
surfaces,  the  cartilage  in  this  process  playing  merely  a  passive  part 
The  bone  beneath  the  cartilage,  as  well  as  that  formed  around  the 
joint,  is  very  dense  and  smooth,  and  is  the  result  of  a  chronic  form 
of  ostitis. 
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In  more  aculi  iiijliimmalu'ii  of  ui'iila^e,  the  cell«  fornieil  in  '"'' 
capsules  arc  much  morv  nuuicrous,  but  arc  nut  nearly  so  I-aff'' 
whilst  the  m:Uri>:,  alier  softening,  may  gradually  disai)i.ear  as  At 
disease  advances,  and  a  mass  of  gramilation  tissue  is  left. 


243.  Tubercular  arthritic  is  most  frequently  met  witli  in  dcUc.nc 
'lildrcn    above   three  year^  of  age,  and   is  characterised  by  veiy 
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marked  clinical  features.  The  pathological  appearances  are  also 
very  distinctive,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows.  Where 
the  disease  is  somewhat  advanced,  the  synovial  membrane  is  in- 
creased in  thickness ;  it  is  soft  and  cedematous,  and  in  many  cases 
exuberant  red  granulations  are  seen  projecting  from  the  general 
swollen  mass.  This  outgrowth  passes  along  and  around  the  margins 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  joint,  slowly  detaching  them  from  their  bony 
beds.  At  the  same  time  the  granulations  pass  into  the  cartilage, 
gradually  pitting  it,  and  in  the  long  run  absorbing  the  cartilaginous 
material ;  it  also  passes  into  the  articular  end  of  the  bone,  giving  rise 
to  a  condition  exactly  like  that  already  described  as  rarefying  ostitis, 
with  tubercle.  Along  with  these  changes  in  the  joint,  the  tissues 
suiTOunding  the  joint  become  soft  and  cedematous,  and  frequendy 
appear  as  a  mass  of  slightly  pink  gelatinous  material,  held  in  position 
only  by  the  skin.  In  this  disease  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
change  commences  on  the  synovial  membrane,  in  which  there  is  a 
formation  of  vascular  granulation  tissue,  which  gradually  invades  the 
surrounding  structures.  In  the  granulations,  as  will  afterwards  be 
found,  tubercle  follicles,  with  caseation  and  suppuration,  make  their 
appearance.  There  is  in  fact  a  condition  which  may  be  compared 
with  tubercular  pleurisy,  as  tubercular  disease  of  the  bone  may  be 
compared  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lung. 

Take  a  piece  of  the  joint,  comprising  synovial  membrane,  in  its 
fungating  condition,  a  piece  of  the  cartilage,  and  a  thin  layer  of  bone 
from  beneath  the  cartilage ;  prepare  in  chromic  and  nitric  acid  fluid 
(§  6^»  P-  48)>  cut  secdons  (§  70,  p.  50),  stain  with  picro-carmine 
(§  77>  P-  55)>  ^i^^  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77).  Harden 
a  second  piece  of  the  granulation  tissue  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  53, 
p.  44),  cut  sections,  and  stain  for  tubercle  bacilli  (§  204,  p.  296). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50),  and  obser\'e  that  the  granula- 
tion tissue  is  simply  a  mass  of  small  round  cells,  through  which  a 
number  of  blood-vessels  are  ramifying,  whilst  in  it  there  are  also 
numerous  specially  well  developed  tubercle  follicles.  Passing  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  granulation  mass  are  small  processes  which 
may  be  seen  to  run  into  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  which  is 
gradually  being  absorbed.  In  the  cartilage  itself  the  matrix  appears 
to  be  diminished  in  quantity,  whilst  there  is  a  considerable  prolifera- 
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tion  of  the  cells  within  their  capsules,  or  the  small  round  cells  resum- 
ing from  proliferation  are  contained  within  no  definite  ca|isule.  The 
central  part  of  the  cartilage  is  least  affected,  but  as  the  bone  is  again 
approached  the  process  is  repeated,  until  between  the  bone  and 
cartilage  there  is  found  another  mass  of  granulation  tissue,  which 
extends  not  only  upwards  into  the  cartilage,  but  downwards  into  the 
bone.  In  the  bone  all  the  appearances  described  under  the  heading 
of  tubercle  in  bone  are  met  with — rarefying  ostitis,  &c  It  must  be 
remembered,  loo,  that  tubercle  commencing  in  bone  may  give  rise 
to  tubercular  granulations  under  the  cartilage,  absorption  of  tlie 
cartilage,  and  ulceration  into  the  joint,  in  which  case  there  is  also  s 
form  of  white  swelling.  In  the  tissues  aroimd  the  joint  in  both  cases 
similar  tubercular  granulations  are  found.  In  the  tubercular  masses 
tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found  on  examination  under  a  high  power. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  all  the  above  apj>earantes  should 
be  confirmed — the  encroaching  of  the  granulation  tissue  on  the 
cartilage,  the  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells,  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  capsules  and  the  matrix.  Then  examine  more 
carefully  the  structure  of  the  tubercle  follicles,  the  appearance  of  the 
granulations  in  ihe  rarefying  bone,  and  the  commencing  points  of 
caseation,  which  can  almost  invariably  be  distinguished  in  these 
specimens.  Examine  a  few  of  the  muscular  fibres  from  near  the 
affected  joint,  and  note  that  they  are  undergoing  faity  degeneration, 
and  that  in  some  cases  this  is  succeeded  by  great  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  substance. 

In  some  forms  of  this  disease  it  will  be  found  that  the  cartilage 
cells,  after  proUferarion,  undergo  rapid  fatty  degeneration,  .and  are 
then,  along  with  the  softened  matrix,  absorbed.— (Billroth.) 

GouTT  Infiltration  of  ]oists. 

244.  This  is  an  infiltration  of  the  articular  cartilages  with  urate  of 
sodium  chiefly,  mixed  with  other  urates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates. 
These,  when  the  infiltration  is  complete,  form  a  chalk-like  covenng 
to  the  joint,  or  where  the  deposit  takes  place  in  the  surroundii^ 
ligamentous  and  soft  tissues,  chalk-tike  masses,  which  may  project 
through  the  skin.    These  latter,  the  so-called  chalk-stones,  may  giw 
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rise  to  considerable  inflammation,  either  of  an  acute  or  chronic  form. 
On  cutting  into  a  gouty  infiltrated  joint,  soft  chalky  masses  are  first 
exposed,  and  the  surfiaces  of  the  joint  itself  are  found  to  be  white, 
smooth  or  grooved,  and  chalky,  from  the  rubbing  together  of  the 
two  infiltrated  surfaces. 

Examine,  in  fresh  condition  (§  37,  p.  33),  a  piece  of  the  cartilage 
where  the  change  is  not  far  advanced,  and  under  a  high  power 
(x  300)  a  number  of  acicular  crystals  may  be  seen  arranged  in 
stellate  groups,  the  centre  of  each  group  being  a  cartilage  capsule. 
The  crystals  are  so  arranged  around  this  that  the  whole  mass  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  thorn  apple. — (Cornil  and  Ranvier.)  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  urates  differs  considerably  in  different  cases,  and  it  is 
held  by  some  that  the  chalky  deposits  commence  in  the  centre  of 
the  cartilage  and  then  pass  outwards,  whilst  others  hold  that  they 
are  most  numerous  near  the  surface,  and  that  they  gradually  spread 
downwards  to  the  bone. 

Here,  as  in  most  of  the  diseased  conditions  of  cartilage  already 
examined,  the  altered  cartilage  plays  a  comparatively  passive  part  in 
the  process.  As  the  infiltration  takes  place  the  mass  is  rubbed  down 
by  simple  friction,  as  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cartilage  cells, 
where  the  cartilage  matrix  is  softened  or  becomes  fibrillated,  and  is 
-worn  away;  or  in  acute  inflammation  of  cartilage,  where  the  cells 
proliferate,  the  matrix  softens  and  is  removed,  and  the  cartilage  dis- 
appears. The  more  active  the  proliferation  of  the  cells,  the  greater 
is  the  divergence  from  the  ordinary  type  of  cartilage. 

Primary  tumours  which  grow  in  connection  with  joints, — These  are 
very  few  in  number,  though  secondary  tumours,  extending  from  bone 
or  from  the  surrounding  soft  tissues,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Of  the  primary  tumours  the  most  common  are  ecchondroses,  which 
are  found  growing  principally  in  the  intervertebral  discs ;  yf^r^wdfx, 
forming  the  so-called  loose  cartilages  of  joints  (knee  especially); 
lipomas^  rarely  met  with  as  arborescent  growths  from  the  fatty 
synovial  fringes. 
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NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 


Tubercular  Menincitis — Acute  Hydrocephalds. 

846,  For  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the  lesions  of 
ihe  nervous  system  the  following  chapter  is  given.  In  it  the  aim  has 
been  to  describe  typical  and  useful  methods  of  examiDation,  and 
general  lesions,  rather  than  to  take  up  the  consideration  in  detail  of 
the  pathology  of  this  most  interesting  of  all  the  systems. 

In  tubercular  meningitis  there  is  a  very  good  example  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pia  mater  brought  about  by  the  tubercular  deposit  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  small  vessels  which  ramify  in  thai  structure.  It  is  very 
frequently  the  cause  of  death  in  children  in  whom  there  is  general 
tuberculosis.  In  this  condition  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is 
congested,  whilst  beneath  it  there  is  considerable  fattening  of  the 
convolutions,  owing  to  the  distention  of  the  ventricles  (as  will  after- 
wards be  seen),  in  consequence  of  which,  too,  the  whole  upper  surface 
bf  the  brain  has  a  peculiar  dry  appearance,  the  fluid  having  been 
squeezed  from  the  subarachnoid  space.  At  the  base  of  the  brain 
(the  usual  position),  and  extending  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  along 
the  superior  crura  cerebellt,  and  between  the  occipital  lobes,  Uie 
inflammatory  process,  with  its  accompaniment  of  tubercle,  can  be 
well  observed.  In  these  positions  the  I'arious  soft  structures  are 
matted  together  by  a  slighUy  opaque  yellowish  lymph  ;  when  this  is 
torn  away  a  quantity  of  turbid  fluid,  in  which  flakes  of  lymph  ait 
floating,  exudes  from  the  subarachnoid  s|)ace.  A  similar  fluid  may 
also  be  found  distending  the  ventricular  cavities,  the  distention  being 
especially  well  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  most  cases,  on 
separating  the  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  small  grey  or  white 
tubercle  nodules  may  be  seen  to  stand  out  prominently  from  the  pink 
injected  pia  mater.     When  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  ]HA 
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mater  is  made  between  the  tubercular  points,  it  is  seen  to  be 
thickened,  somewhat  cloudy,  and  covered  by  a  thin  yellowish,  almost 
purulent,  layer.  Around  the  blood-vessels  there  is  the  same  peculiar 
opacity,  which,  as  will  afterwards  be  found,  is  due  to  a  small  cell 
infiltration  into  the  sheath  of  the  vessel. 

Comil  and  Ranvier  give  such  good  directions  for  examining  the 
pia  mater  for  tubercle,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  apologise  for  intro- 
ducing them  here.  "To  find  tubercle,  the  pia  mater  should  be 
removed  from  those  regions  where  it  is  most  frequently  found,  such 
as  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the  superior  crura  cerebelli.  The  piece 
of  the  membrane  should  then  be  agitated  in  water  till  the  adhering 
fragments  of  cerebral  tissue  are  separated,  and  on  holding  it  up  to 
the  light  small  whitish  spots  will  be  seen  in  the  membrane.  This 
examination  must  not,  however,  be  considered  sufficient.  The  pia 
mater  should  be  carefully  spread  upon  a  glass  slide,  when,  with  a  low 
power,  granulations  will  be  perceived  which  were  not  before  recog- 
nisable with  the  naked  eye." 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  pia  mater,  with  a  piece  of  the  brain  tissue 
attached,  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  stain  a  section  in  picro-carmine 
(§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Under  the  low  power  ( x  50)  note  first  the  general  proliferation  of 
cells,  especially  around  the  blood-vessels,  and  then  examine  one  of 
the  tubercular  masses,  which  are  situated  most  frequently  near  the 
points  of  bifurcation  of  the  vessels  (similar  masses  may  be  found  at 
irregular  intervals  along  the  course  of  the  smaller  vessels,  until  they 
pass  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain).  Each  of  these  tubercular 
masses  consists  of  cells,  varying  very  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  They 
accumulate  around  the  vessel  and  distend  the  perivascular  sheath. 
The  vessel  itself  is  frequently  blocked  by  a  coagulum  at  this  point, 
and  a  peculiar  process  of  endarteritis  with  a  form  of  giant  cell  forma- 
tion has  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  vessel  in  the  centre  of  the 
tubercle  granulation. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  ( x  300).  Note  the  large  endo- 
thelioid  cells  in  the  perivascular  sheath;  these  vary  in  shape,  and 
contain  from  one  to  four  or  more  nuclei.  Along  with  them  are 
numerous  small  round  cells,  each  containing  a  single  nucleus  only. 
There  is  little  or  no  reticular  formation,  and  giant  cells  are  entirely 
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wanting.     This  structure,  therefore,  presents  a  very  good  example  of 
rapidly  growing  tubercle. 

Another  form  of  tubercle^the  chronic  form — is  sometimes  found  t 

in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  but  much  more  frequently  in  the  ceie-  

bellum.     It  may  commence  in  connection  with  the  pia  nuter,  but  a 

rapidly  extends  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.     Examine  a  t^ical  f_ 

mass  in  the  cerebellum.     It  may  be  an  Inch  or  more  in  diameter;  - 

it  projects  from   the  surface,  and  also   passes  for  a  considerable  -^ 

distance  into  the  grey  matter ;  it  is  firm  to  the  touch,  and  is  some-  — ; 

what  tough  on  section.     On  examining  a  section  the  outlines  are  ^» 

seen  to  be  irregular  and  sinuous  or  lobiilated,  as  though  several  fa 

tubercular  masses  had  become  fused  ;   the  centre  of  the  mass  is  ^si 

cheesy,  and   may  be  readily  broken  down  with  the    fingers  :  bill  *  t 

around  tlie  centre  is  a  grey  gelatinous  zone,  which  gradually  merges  .^es 
into  the  surrounding  nerve  tissue. 

Harden  a  piecu  of  such  a  tumour  in  absolute  alcohol  {§  53,  p.  44),  ^  *. 

stain  a  section  with  picroormine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  .^*s 
solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50),  and  observe  the  typical  caseous  ^.s 

structure  in  tlie  centre,  with  a  well-formed  tubercular  growth  extend-  — M- 

ing  outwards  in  all  directions.     The  tissue  surrounding  the  tubercular  -»i.ar 

masses  is  much  more  pink  (in  a  picro-carmine  stained  specimen),  and  .t»d 

there  may  be  seen  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  neuroglia  cells,  -_^as- 

In  the  sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels  there  is  a  process  similar  to  that  ^  «I 

I                  already  described  as  occurring  in  acute  tuberculosis,  infiltration  of  the  ^*  ^e 
perivascular  sheath  with  small  cells,  and  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  "i*3if 

the  vessel.  . 

All   these  appearances   may  be   further  verified   under  the  high  «VM 

•                power  ( X  300),  well-formed  giant  cells,  fibrous  capsule,  and  so  on.  M 

^^^^V                                       AF0PI.F.CT1C  Cysts.  ^M 

I                   246.  Fresh  hemorrhages,  the  result  of  rupture  of  single  miliary  "'C 

aneurisms  of  a  larger  vessel,  or  a  group  of  miliary  dilatations,  arc  -^^^ 

so  readily  recognised  that  it  is  scarcely  necessatj'  to  draw  attention  *^ 
to  their  ragged  walb,  and  the  dilatations  on  the  vessels  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.     It  may  be  well,  however,  to  note  the  jiositions 
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in  which  [hey  most  frequently  occur.  These  are  corpus  striatum, 
optic  thalamus,  white  substance  of  the  convolutions,  and  more  rarely, 
the  pia  mater,  cerebellum,  [x>ns  varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata. 

For  changes  in  vessels  see  Aneurisms  (g  158,  p.  178). 

To  examine  the  vessels  around  a  htemorrhagic  focus,  open  into  it 
and  cut  it  away  with  the  surrounding  brain  tissue.  Macerate  the 
whole  carefully  in  water,  changing  the  water  every  three  or  four  days, 
until  the  brain  substance  is  soft  enough  to  be  removed  by  small  jets  of 
water.  When  ihe  vessels  are  thoroughly  cleansed  they  may  be  spread 
out  on  a  glass  slide  and  examined.  A  small  piece  of  the  brain  tissue 
with  the  vessels  should  also  be  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44), 
and  then  in  spirit  (§  54,  p.  44),  and  examined  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Another  piece  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  should  be  examined  in  raethy- 
laled  spirit,  to  do  away  with  any  chance  of  the  chrome  colouring 
matter  being  mistaken  for  altered  blood  pigment. 

As  a  result  of  one  of  these  hemorrhages,  there  maybe  either  a  cyst 
or  a  cicatrix.  Where  a  cyst  is  formed  ihe  walls  are  found  to  be  tough 
and  fibrous,  whilst  the  contained  fluid  has  usually  a  yellowish  tinge. 
In  the  immediate  neighboiwhood  of  the  fibrous  wall  there  is  a  peculiar 
yellow  opaque  tissue. 

Examine  small  scrapings  from  the  inner  wall  under  a  high  power, 
and  observe  that  there  are  numerous  small  round  cells  which  contain 
crystals,  evidently  derived  from  altered  blood  pigment.  Similar  larger 
Iree  crystals  may  be  seen,  and  also  a  number  of  granular  cells  (com- 
pound granular  corpuscles),  which,  stained  with  osmic  acid  (g  86,  p. 67), 
give  a  black  reaction.  A  number  of  fat  globules  are  also  usually  met 
with  in  this  position. 

If  a  thin  section  of  the  wall  be  examined  unstained,  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  great  part  of  neuroglia  cells  (Fig.  ro;),  the  processes 
of  which  are  closely  matted  together,  with  here  and  there  a  few  altered 
nerve  fibres,  many  of  which  are  varicose  and  fatty.  Between  these 
are  crystals  or  granules  of  altered  blood  pigment.  The  crystals  are 
more  numerous  in  the  opaque  yellow  zone  surrounding  the  capsule, 
where  the  fatty  granules  are  also  more  numerous.  In  the  sheaths 
of  the  vessels  fatty  granules,  altered  coloured  and  colourless  blood 
corpuscles  are  found,  whilst  in  the  lajger  cells,  lining  these  spaces, 
or  more  frequently  lying  free  in  thera,  blood  crystals  may  be  seen. 
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In  a  cyst  formed  as  the  result  of  an  embolic  softening  no  blood  ■ 
crystals  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the  sac,  as  there  has  been  nogrtat   (I 


Fig.  107.— Drawing  of  connective  tissue  01  neiler's  cells,  ircrni 
dense  connective  tissue  of  the  wall  of  a  cysl.  Stamed  in  cannine 
and  half  cleared  up.    (x  600.) 

a.  Single  or  double  nuclei. 

b.  Delicate  branching  processes. 

escape  ef  blood  from  the  vessels.  In  embolic  softening  there  is  simply 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues,  and  a  mass  of  granular  dUris,  (at 
crystals,  &c.  is  all  that  is  found  under  the  microscope,  save  that 
there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  leiicocjtes  around  the 
vessel,  and  other  evidences  of  slight  inflammatory  changes.  \Vhcre 
the  softened  area  is  due  to  thrombosis,  in  which  the  cutting  off 
of  the  blood  supply  is  gradual,  there  is  a  true  fally  degeneration  or 
yellow  softening.  The  so-called  red  softening  of  the  brain  appean 
to  be  an  inflammatory  process  leading  to  fatly  degeneration,  in  which 
there  is  very  marked  congestion  of  the  vessels.  In  such  a  conditioQ 
there  is  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia  cells,  exudation  of  leucocyte^ 
haemorrhages  in  the  perivascular  shealh,  &c.  In  connection  with 
the  various  degenerative  changes  which  occur,  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  part,  the  amount  of  infiltration  with  leucocytes,  ihe  extent  and 
rapidity  of  the  fatty  change  in  the  nerve  fibres  and  connective  tissue 
ceils,  must  all  be  remembered  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  yellow  or  the  red  forms  of  cerebral  softening. 
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Changes  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata  in  a  case  of 

Hystero-Epilepsy. 

247.  A  description  of  this  case  is  given,  not  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  hystero-epilepsy,  either  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence  or  because  of  the  presence  of  any  special  series  of  lesion, 
but  from  the  fact  that  in  this  case  it  was  found  that  a  number  of 
changes,  frequently  met  with  in  disease  of  the  nerve  centres,  happened 
to  be  associated.     The  other  sections  are  selected  for  similar  reasons. 

The  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  healthy,  but  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  subarachnoid  effusion;  the  vessels  of  the  dura 
mater  were  anaemic ;  and  there  was  considerable  subarachnoid  serous 
effusion  on  the  surface  at  the  vertex.  The  fourth  ventricle  contained 
about  a  couple  of  drachms  of  clear  fluid.  In  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  in  the  lateral  ventricle,  well-marked  granulations, 
almost  like  grains  of  sand  sprinkled  over  the  ependyma,  were  found. 
The  vessels  in  the  optic  thalami  contained  much  blood,  and  were 
dilated,  as  were  also  those  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere. 

The  medulla  oblongata  was  somewhat  Arm,  and  had  a  greyish 
tinge  in  the  region  of  the  corpora  olivaria;  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  and  those  of  the  medulla  itself  were  engorged.  Harden  a  thin 
slice  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  a  mixture  of  Miiller's  fluid  and 
sjririt  (§  56,  p.  4s),  Miiller's  fluid  alone  (§  55,  p.  44),  or  weak  chromic 
acid  (§  59,  p.  46),  taking  the  slice  from  between  the  two  lower  thirds 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50).  Mount  one  section 
unstained  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77),  a  second  stamed  in 
picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  in  Farrant's  solution,  and  a  third  stained 
by  Weigert's  method,  as  follows : — Stain  a  section  hardened  in 
Miiller's  fluid,  or  bichromate  of  potash  (§  57,  p.  45),  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  concentrated  watery  solution  of  acid  fuchsin  (soda  salt  of 
rose  aniline  sulphate).  Wash  in  water  and  transfer  to  an  alkaline 
solution  of  alcohol,  "viz.,  100  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  with  10  c.c.  of 
a  solution  made  by  dissolving  i  gramme  of  fused  caustic  potash  in 
100  cc  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  Altering,  for  a  few  seconds,  until  the 
first  sign  of  the  grey  nerve  tissue  of  the  section  becomes  visible;"  wash 
in  water,  "which  must  not  be  acid,"  and  dehydrate  with  absolute 
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alcohol  saturated  with  sodic  chloride,  lo  preserve  the  colour  of  the 
section.  Clear  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  loS, 
p.  78).  In  sections  prepared  in  this  manner  the  medullated  nerv'e 
fibres  stand  out  as  brilliant  red  lines  or  points,  even  those  in  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  sheath,  or  pan  of  it,  is  stained  by  this 
method.  "  The  ganglion  cells  and  connective  tissue  (especially  in 
sclerosis),  with  the  pia  mater,  vary  in  tint  from  a  pale  to  an  exquisite 
blue,  which  latter  is  increased  by  putting  the  sections  into  a  solution 
of  one  fwrt  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  live  of  water,  and  again  into  water 
before  dehydrating  them  with  alcohol.  These  tissues  can  also  be 
stained  blue  by  haematoxylin,"  "before  or  after  colouring  with  the 
acid  fuchsin."  For  the  central  nervous  system,  according  to  Weigen, 
this  is  invaluable,  but  for  peripheral  nerves  it  is  of  no  use.  To 
Weigert '  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  following  method  of  staining 
the  nerve  centres,  which  is  especially  useful  for  staining  nerves  with 
a  myelin  sheath ;  this  sheath  taking  on  a  blue  stain,  the  neuroglia 
light  yellow,  and  the  ganglion  cells  brown.    Take  of 

Hematoxylin i  part 

Alcohol  anhyd.  .         .         .         .10  parts. 

Water, 90  parts. 

Boil  the  mLxture,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  day  before  using. 
Leave  the  sections  in  this  solution  for  any  length  of  time  between 
one  and  twenty-four  hours,  taking  care  lo  keep  the  temperature  at 
from  35°  C.  to  45'  C,  Wash  well  in  water,  and  transfer  to  a  solution 
of  2  parts  borax  and  lyi  parts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  100  parts 
of  water.  Allow  the  sections  to  remain  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or 
three  hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  section  and  the  intensity 
of  the  logwood  stain.  Again  wash  well  in  water,  and  treat  the  section 
is'ith  alcohol,  then  with  xylol,  and  mountin  Canada  balsam  or  dammar 
mounting  fluid. 

Another  section  may  be  stained  in  carmine,  but,  instead  of  being 
completely  cleared  up,  it  should  be  treated  with  methylated  spirit  - 
(instead  of  absolute  alcohol),  and  left  in  this  long  enough  to  driven 
out  part  only  of  the  water ;  clear  up  partly  in  olive  oil,  and  mount  iiK=; 
dammar  mounting  fluid,  and  examine  at  once,  as  preparations  mad^. 
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in  this  way  do  not  retain  the  characteristic  appearances  for  any  length 
of  time.  Such  a  method  is  especially  useful  for  demonstrating  the 
neuroglia  cells  with  their  delicate  branching  processes. 


Fig.  108.— HyMero-epilepsy.  Seclion  (htoueh  'he  mednllB  ob- 
longtts,  at  the  lercl  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  to  show  the  granula- 
tions and  the  increase  m  the  amount  of  connective  tissue.     (  "  50. ) 

a.  Central  granuUlion. 

b.  Vessel  with  thickened  walls. 

c.  Increased  connective  tissue  pad. 


Examine  this  half  cleared-up  section  under  the  low  power  (  x  50). 
In  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  the  blood-vessels,  especially  the  larger 
ooes,  are  considerably  distended,  whilst  the  outer  and  middle  coats  of 
the  small  vessels,  even  under  this  power,  are  seen  to  be  somewhat 
thickened.    There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  p!a 
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mater  and  of  the  connective  tissue  trabecule  running  from  it  into  l^T>e 
nerve  substance,  evidenced  by  the  large  pink  stnmds  which  run  Ird^m 
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the  deep  layer  of  the  pia.  In  the  medulla  itself  the  vessels  are  dis- 
tended with  blood,  their  walls  are  thickened  and  pigmented,  and 
around  them  are  a  number  of  pink  bodies,  evidently  leucocytes.  The 
whole  section  under  this  power  is  pinker  than  a  normal  medulla, 
the  pink  tinge  being  due  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrous 
tissue,  which  in  this  instance  is  most  marked  near  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  In  the  same  position  are  a  number  of  greatly  dis- 
tended vessels,  closely  resembling  sinuses,  and  these  at  certain  [Kiints 
have  evidently  given  way.  The  nerve  cells  in  this  region  are  deeply 
pigmented.  Growing  into  the  fourth  ventricle  are  ihe  masses  of 
granulation  tissue,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  They  are  ■ 
masses  of  small  round  cells,  which  grow  up  beneath  the  epithelium  of 
the  ependyma,  pushing  the  latter  before  them,  or  breaking  through  the 
epithelial  layer,  and  continuing  to  grow  for  some  time ;  eventually,  in 
either  case,  they  fall  to  one  side,  either  to  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  or 
towards  a  similar  granulation.  In  consequence  of  ibis,  cavities  lined 
with  a  layer  of  epithelium  are  frequently  found  near  the  base  of  these 
granulation  masses.  Running  into  the  masses  of  granulation  tissue 
small  vessels  may  be  seen,  very  similar  to  the  vessels  in  the  floor  of  a 
granulating  wound. 

Under  a  high  power  ( x  600)  the  following  appearances  may  be 
noted :— Thickening  of  the  adventitia,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  of 
Ihe  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels.  Around  the  dilaled  vessels  are 
numerous  wandering  cells  and  connective  tissue  corpuscles  apparently 
in  connection  with  the  thickened  adventitia.  The  nerve  cells  are 
deeply  pigmented,  the  pigment  being  collected  around  the  contractile 
nuclei.  On  examining  the  connective  tissue  the  first  thing  that  calls 
for  notice  is  the  great  number  of  leucocytes  as  compared  with  the 
number  in  a  healthy  section,  and  the  second  is  that  the  Deiter's  cells 
or  neuroglia  cells  are  also  very  much  more  abundant.  Between  the 
simple  connective  tissue  nucleus,  which  has  no  formed  material, 
and  no  protoplasmic  investment,  and  those  which  have  a  great  number 
of  finely  branched  processes,  are  cells  in  all  the  various  stages  of 
development.  In  some  parts  of  the  field  the  masses  of  conlraclile 
nuclei  are  arranged  in  rows,  or  they  may  occur  singly,  when  fre- 
quently they  are  seen  to  be  about  to  divide.  They  gradually  take 
on  additional  structure,  processes  are  sent  out,  which  divide  and  sub- 
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divide  until  a  dense  network  is  formed.  Where  these  cells  occur 
such  great  numbers  tiiey  form  a  species  of  fibrous  tissue,  to  which, 
this  disease,  the  increased  hardness  of  the  medulla  is  partially  due. 
The  hardness  is  also  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  distention  of  the 
various  vascular  charmels. 


n 


^S^i  ,, 


Fig.  I  la— Hyslero-epilepsy.    Section  ihrouch  centra!  ctiuiulation 
(rt.)  of  Fig.  108.     (X3SO.) 
a.  Granulation  as  before  described. 
K  Ciliated  epithelial  cells  on  door  of  ventricle. 
r.  Cnvily  lined  with  epUhdiam. 

d.  Cavity  from  which  section  of  a  vessel  bus  fallen. 

e.  Fibro-cellulnr  connective  tissue,  passing  from  pnd  beneath  to  ihe 

granulation  moss. 

The  branching  neuroglia  cells  resemble  precisely  those  which  will    •-*•■■ 

be  afterwards  described  as  occurring  in  glioma. 
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Under  this  power  examine  the  granulations,  and  note  that  the  cells 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  continuous  with  those  deeper  down 
in  the  pad  of  tissue  which  is  found  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Notice  that  the  epithelium  in  the  enclosed  cavities  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  found  on  the  free  ependymal  surface,  especially  that  which 
is  seen  to  cover  the  bases  of  these  granulations. 

Examination  OF  a  Section  from  a  Case  of  Epilepsy. 

247.  To  the  naked  eye  there  was  little  or  nothing  abnormal  in 
appearance  in  the  medulla  itself,  beyond  slight  congestion  and  in- 
creased firmness.  Treat  as  for  the  last  section  (§  247,  p.  387),  and 
examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  50).  Near  the  margin  of  the  section 
(taken  from  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  last  case,  between  the 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  fourth  ventricle)  the  most  prominent  features 
are  gelatinous  looking  bodies,  which  are  accumulated  in  laige 
numbers  along  the  lines  of  the  pia  mater  and  blood-vessels,  especially 
wherever  there  has  been  an  exudation  of  blood.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  roimded,  irregular  bodies,  which  do  not  stain  with  iodine, 
and  which  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  first-mentioned  bodies. 
Note  here  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue, 
but  that  there  are  no  granulations.  The  ependyma,  however,  is 
thrown  into  a  series  of  folds,  which  are  well  supplied  with  blood. 
The  epithelium  is  intact,  and  there  is  simply  a  slight  exaggeration  of 
the  normal  folding.  The  nerve  cells  are  deeply  pigmented,  the 
vessels  are  engorged  with  blood,  their  walls  are  hypertrophied,  and 
in  some  cases  pigmented,  and  the  perivascular  spaces  are  distended. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  note  carefully  the  above  conditions, 
as  in  the  last  section,  then  examine  closely  the  two  kinds  of  round 
bodies,  since  these  occur  in  a  great  number  of  nerve  diseases,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The 
amyloid  bodies  stained  with  iodine,  and  left  for  some  time,  give  a 
decidedly  brown  reaction.  Some  of  them  are  surrounded  by  a  yellow 
zone.    The  colloid  bodies  are  simply  stained  yellow. 

With  picro-carmine  the  amyloid  bodies  do  not  stain  so  deeply  as 
the  colloid  bodies.  The  amyloid  bodies  stain  with  logwood,  also 
with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.     Here  the  blue  colour  is  not  seen 
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for  some  lime,  but  after  it  once  appears  it  gradually  deepens  until 
becomes  a  deep  indigo.     Concentric  circles  may  be  seen  if  the  cell 


ntil  it       ^ 


«     « 
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ito 


Fig.  til. — Amyloid  bodies,  &c.  from  epileptic  medulla,    (x  jga] 
I.  Uubiined. 

a.  Nonnal  blood  corpuscles. 

b.  Swollen  blood  coqiuscles. 

c.  Granular  blood  corpuscles. 
J.     Enlirged  eranular  blood  corpuscles. 
e.     Enlarged  homogeneoos  corpuscle. 
/,ff.   Amyloid  bodies. 

X.  Slaincd  nilh  iodine  nnd  sulphuric  acid. 

Here  Ihe  stages  of  development  from  the  blood  corpuscle  to  the 
nmyloid  body  niay  be  seeo. 

examined  before  the  colour  becomes  too  deep,  in  which  the  centre : 

always  much  darker  than  the  periphery.     In  some  of  the  amyloii 

bodies  nuclei  may  still  be  discerned  in  the  centre.     At  certain  par 

of  the  section  the  amyloid  bodies  are  seen  to  be  of  different  sitei,  an 

they  are  mixed  indiscriminately  with  what  appear  to  be  blood  ca 

puscles.     Some  are  about  the  same  size  as  the  blood  corpuscles,  bi 

are  apparently  undergoing  various  transformations,  whilst  others  a- 

much  larger,  and  are  fully  developed  amyloid  bodies ;  the  nucleus  * 

dark  [lart  becomes  granular,  and  the  clear  part  more  indistinct,  aft 

which  the  granular  part  becomes  homogeneous,  and  is  fused  with  tt     ^ 

clear  zone.     In  lhe.se  bodies  there  are  apparently  all  transition  stag^ 

from  the  red  or  white  blood  corpuscle,  or  connective  tissue  corpusrW 

to  the  fully  developed  amyloid  body,  whilst  the  colloid  body,  as  w 

be  seen  under  the  description  of  locomotor  ataxia,  is  derived  &i>— 

the  altered  axis  cylinders  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  myelitis. 
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Degenerations  of  the  Cord. 


248.  Before  considering  the  degenerative  lesions  of  the  cord,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  tracts  along  which  these 
lesions  run.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  axiom  that  all  degenera- 
tive changes  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  impulse  which  travels 
along  that  tract  in  the  normal  condition.  These  directions  will  per- 
haps be  best  explained  with  the   aid  of  a  diagram   of  a  section 


cord  at  the  level  of  IIie  cervical  cniarge- 


o.  GrouDil  bundle  of  ihe  interior  columns. 

H.G.  Haddon  and  Gowcr's  supiWEied  laicrol  sei 

b.  Mixed  lone  of  the  taleral  columns. 

a.r.  Anterior  nerve  root,  running  from  the:  ani 


p.i.t.  Postero- external  column. 
A/.f.  FoGlerO'inlemai  column. 
Segenerationt  follow  ihc  course  of  ihc  arrows  in  the  several  regions. 

through  the  spinal  cord  at  the  cervical  enlargement     In  the  various 

tracts  an  arrow  is  placed,  with  the   point  turned   upwards   in   the 
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tracts  in  which  the  degeneration  ascends,  and  downwards  where 
the  degeneration  descends.  If  the  cord  were  injured  throughout 
its  whole  extent — say  by  pressure  at  all  points  of  its  surface — a 
secondary  degeneration  would  be  found  passing  upwards  in  the 
columns  marked  with  the  ascending  arrow,  and  downwards  in  the 
columns  in  which  the  arrow  points  downwards.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  but  there  are  certain  lesions — locomotor  ataxia  for  instance — in 
which  the  primary  lesion  is  followed  by  an  ascending  degeneration ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  lesions  in  the  motor  area  of  the 
brain,  such  as  hemorrhage,  softening,  tumours,  &c.,  which  are  invari- 
ably followed  by  descending  degeneration — descending  degeneration 
travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  motor  impulse,  whilst  ascending 
degeneration  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  sensory  impulse,  or  from 
the  periphery  towards  the  centre. 

Descending  Degeneration. 

249,  In  a  case  of  descending  degeneration,  where  the  pi 
lesion  is  in  the  brain— in  the  corpus  striatum,  or  in  the  hemisphcricaT^ 

ganglia  in  the  region  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  on  the  left  side  say 

there  will  be  descending  degeneration  first  in  the  motor  area  (pyramid^  - 
of  the  same  side,  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Below  the  point  o^ 
decussation  of  the  pyramids  ihe  lesion  may  usually  be  observed  iw  - 
two  positions— I j/,  in  the  small  strip  which  bounds  the  anteio-medii 
fissure— direct  pyramidal  tract  on  the  same  (left)  side ;  and  irf,  in 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  on  the  opposite  (right)  side,  situated  in 
postero-latcra]  part  of  the  antero-lateral  column,  where  it  does 
come  quite  to  the  surface,  but  is  bounded  externally  by  the 
cerebellar  tract.     (See  Fig.  112). 

On  examining  a  section  of  the  cord  in  which  this  descendir- — ^ 
degeneration  is  well  marked,  the  principal  change  is  a  peculiar  firc — 3i 
ness  to  [he  touch  of  the  areas  mentioned,  whilst  those  arena  al^^st 
assume  a  much  greyer  and  more  gelatinous  appearance  than  t]^^^< 
corresponding  areas  on  ihe  opposite  side.  To  prepare  tlte  cord,  c^  "*" 
it  into  ihin  segments,  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ^n 
thickness,  leaving  them  attached  by  the  anterior  band  of  pia  a«"^" 
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Harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  (%  55,  \i.  44),  bichromate  of  potash 
(S  57-  P-  45)1  or  Miiller's  fluid  and  spirit  (§  56,  p.  45).  When  the 
process  of  hardening  is  not  proceeding  rapidly  enough,  bichromate 
of  ammonia  (§  58,  p,  46)  may  be  used.  Mount  one  section,  un- 
stained, in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77};  stain  a  second  in 
carmine  (g  79,  p.  60),  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  7S). 
Other  sections  should  be  mounted  according  to  Weigert's  methods 
(§  347>  P'  3^7)»  ^"d  ^  fourth  should  be  stained  slowly  with  carmine 
(§  79,  p,  60),  washed  well  in  acidulated  and  then  in  pure  water. 
Treat  with  a  weak  solution  of  osmic  acid  (§  86,  p.  67),  after  which 
it  may  be  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution,  or  half  cleared  up  {§  347, 
p.  388),  and  mounted  in  dammar  varnish. 

Hold  the  unstained  section  up  to  the  light,  and  note  that  in  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  the  tissue  is  much  more  transparent  than  the 
other  white  matter ;  it  resembles  much  more  nearly  the  grey  matter. 
This  change  is  not  so  readily  recognised  in  the  direct  pyramidal 
tract,  which  is  very  small,  and  in  sonae  cases  is  represented  by  a  few 
fibres  only. 

Examine  the  carmine-stained  specimen  under  a  low  power  ( x  50), 
and  note  that  in  the  affected  areas  (the  left  direct  and  right  crossed 
pyramidal  tracts)  the  tissue  is  much  more  pink  than  is  the  normtd 
oer\-e  tissue.  There  appears  to  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount 
of  neuroglia,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  or  size 
of  nerve  fibrils. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
neuroglia  cells  can  be  very  readily  discerned,  especially  in  the  car- 
mine and  osmic  acid  stained  specimen.  The  myelin  sheath  of  the 
nerve  has  disappeared,  but  the  axis  cylinder,  deeply  stained,  can  be 
easily  distinguished.  In  this  section  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
affected  area  is  not  nearly  so  deeply  stained  by  the  osmic  acid  as  is 
the  part  where  the  fatty  myelin  sheath  is  still  present. 

Examine  a  fresh  section  of  a  similar  cord— or  one  in  which  the 
degeneration  is  not  so  far  advanced,  which  is  softer,  and  not  so  trans- 
parent— under  a  high  power,  and  notice  that  in  the  affected  area  are 
numerous  bodies  about  three  times  tlie  si/e  of  a  red  blood  cor|>uscie, 
Each  of  these  contains  two  or  three  nuclei.  -\lso  obseri-e  the  com- 
pound   granular    corpuscles ;    myelin    drops,   rounded   or   tadpole 
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shaped ;  colloid  masses,  few  in  number,  probably  derived  from  the 
axis  cylinders;  and  a  few  small  moniliform  fibres.  None  of  these 
bodies  are  stained  brown  by  iodine.  In  the  perivascular  sheaths 
fatty  globules  and  granules  can  frequently  be  seen,  cspeciaUy  in  (he 
specimens  stamed  with  carmine  and  osmic  acid;  but  few  of  the 
above  bodies  can  be  made  out  in  a  hardened  specimen  of  the  cord. 
This  is  simply  a  secondary  degenerative  process  of  the  nerve  fibres, 
accompanied  by  a  formation  of  neuroglia,  which  appears  as  a  "  sub- 
stitution "  product 


Locomotor  Ataxia  and  Ascending  Degeneration. 

250,  On  examining  the  cord  from  a  case  of  locomotor  ataxia,  the 
following  points  may  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye : — About 
the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra^the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater 
are  thickened — the  posterior  nen-e  roots  are  small  and  transparent, 
and  the  posterior  columns,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  such 
as  that  under  examination,  are  grey  and  gelatinous ;  but  the  texture 
of  this  gelatinous  mass  is  firm.  The  thickened  pia  mater  is  fiimly 
adherent  Co  the  posterior  colunans. 

Prepare  the  cord  as  for  descending  degeneration  (g  J49,  p.  396), 
or  harden  it  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  chloral  hydrate.  Change 
the  fluid  after  twenty-four  hours,  again  at  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourtii  weeks ;  after  vhich  the 
cord  may  be  left  in  the  fluid  until  it  is  transferred  to  the  gum  and 
syrup  solution,  before  the  sections  are  made.  Stain  and  tnouni 
sections  as  for  descending  degeneration  (§  249,  p.  396),  and  in  addi- 
tion stain  one  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Fanant's 
solution  (§  106,  p.  77} ;  make  longitudinal  sections,  and  treat  in  the 
same  manner. 

Examine  a  transverse  section  under  a  low  power  ( y  50),  and  note 
that  in  the  postero-extemal  columns,  immediately  internal  to  the 
posterior  roots,  there  is  an  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  or  neuroglia, 
which  takes  on  the  carmine  stain  deeply,  whilst  with  Weigcrt's 
method  Che  tissue  appears  bluer,  and  with  osmic  acid  the  blacken- 
ing is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  the  normal  white  tracts.  ^V^^en 
the  change  is  confined  to  this  region  the  disease  is  locomotor  ataxb 
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pnie  and  simple.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  a  secondary  degenerative  process  which  extends  alo:^  the 
y  tracts,  and  therefore  passes  upwards.  This  gives  rise  to  an 
1  connective  tissue  forniation,  with  corresponding  changes  in 
the  nerve  tubes,  and  these  changes  must  be  looked  for  in  the  inner 
parts  of  the  postero-extemal  columns,  in  the  postero-interaal  columns, 
and  in  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts ;  whilst  Haddon  and  Gower  also 
describe  an  affected  area  opposite  the  outer  angle  of  the  anterior 
bom  of  grey  matter,  either  at  the  surface  in  the  dorsal  region,  or 
close  to  the  surface  at  the  level  of  the  cervical  enlargement  In  all 
these  areas  there  is  a  new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  which  takes  on 
a  deep  pink  stain.  Scattered  at  irregular  intervals  through  this 
are  more  opaque  patches,  which  are  collections  of  breaking  down 


Fic.  113. — Locomotor  ataiiiL     Small  portion  of  nerve  tissue  from 
tbe  direct  cerebellar  tract.     Stained  with  cannine.     ( x  120.) 
a.  Compound  granular  cuipuscles  and  colloid  bodies. 
i.  Newly  formed  libro-cellular  tissue  (pink). 
c.  Healthy  neive  fibres. 

ans  cylinders  or  colloid  bodies  derived  from  altered  axis  cylinders. 
Near  the  surface  the  vessels  are  considerably  congested,  and  their 
mils  are  thickened.    Where  the  disease  is  furthest  advanced,  i.e.,  in 


some  parts  of  the  postero-external  columns,  the  axis  cyliodeis  I 

disappeared  entirely. 
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I'Aamine  under  die  liigh  ]»ower  (  x  ,300).     Nole  first  die  cimdition 
if  the  distended  vessels.     In  tlic  i)erJvastular  ^ihcath  there  i=  a  con- 
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siderable  quantity  of  fat  in  the  fonn  of  granules  and  globules,  stained 
black  byosmic  acid.  Around  the  distended  blood-vessels,  leucocytes 
may  be  seen.  This  loading  of  the  connective  tissue  with  wandering 
cells  is  seen  also  in  the  pia  mater,  where,  too,  the  perivascular 
■paces  are  filled  with  fatty  particles,  and  in  some  instances  there  i.^, 
in  the  vessel  itself,  a  substance  giving,  with  osmic  acid,  a  black 
reaction. 

In  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  examine  the  nerves  of  the 
affected  areas.  In  these  there  are  very  marked  changes,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  most  cases  of  myelitis.  First  a  number  of  constrictions 
may  be  seen  at  intervals  (in  the  longitudinal  section)  along  the  axis 


Fig.  115. — Section  from  valve  of  Vieussens.      Locomotor  alaiia. 
Unstained.     (700.  J 

a.  Enlarged  and  colloid  axis  cylinder. 

b.  Sbealn  in  process  of  breaking  up. 
{.  Connective  tissue  nucleus. 

d.  Sheath  almost  disappeared. 

cylinder,  the  myelin  apparently  remaining  intact,  or  but   slightly 
affected.     Later,  the  alternate  constriction  and  swelling  are  more  pro- 
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nounced,  and  tlie  varicosity  is  very  marked.  At  other  points  lh« 
swollen  masses  of  axis  cylinder  are  seen  to  be  vacuolated,  and  in  other 
parts  they  form  the  granular  masses  seen  scattered  throughout  the 
fibrous  tissue.— {See  Fig.  113.)  Where  these  are  seen  in  3  trans%-erse 
section  of  the  cord,  or  where  the  disease  is  not  very  far  advanced,  the 
large  colloid  bodies  are  very  readily  recognised  from  their  clear  homo- 
geneous appearance,  and  often  from  their  size, — but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  in  size  between  the 
colloid  and  amyloid  bodies  as  is  sometimes  stated. 

In  the  above  condition  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  area 
of  the  primary  disease,  the  outer  part  of  the  post ero- extern al  columni, 
and  those  which  are  affected  by  a  secondary  ascending  degeneration, 
postero-internal,  direct  cerebellar,  and  Haddon  and  Gower's  tracts, 
which  may  be  affected  abime  the  point  of  primary  teiion  as  the  result 
of  any  injury  to  the  cord. 

In  examining  this  cord,  a  careful  search  should  be  made  liir 
similar  changes  in  Clarke's  column,  and  for  altered  conditions  in  boih 
the  posterior  and  anterior  horns  of  grey  matter,  pigmentation,  or 
swelling  of  the  nerve  cells,  S:c. 

Varicose  swelling  of  the  axis  cylinder  and  hyaline  thickening  oftbe 
sheath,  with  increase  in  the  neuroglia  and  colloid  bodies,  may  also 
be  found  in  the  following  positions  in  well-marked  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxia  ;  optic  tracts  and  nerves,  auditory  nerve,  and  stria:  acoustiae. 
fifth  nerve,  fourth  nerves,  at  their  decussation  in  the  valve  of  Vicus- 
sens,  corpora  quadrigemina  in  the  roof  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius 
hypoglossal  nerves,  &c. 

Waxy  Disease  01  the  Cord. 

251.  Waxy  degeneration  of  certain  elements  of  the  cord  is  com- 
paratively tare.  Prepare  as  for  descending  degeneration  (|  »49> 
p.  396)1  slain  a  section  in  melhylaniline  violet  (S  S2,  p.  64),  wd 
mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77).  Notice  6rst  the  affection 
of  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessels,  then  the  degeneration  not  only  « 
the  connective  tissue  fibres,  but  also  of  the  processes  and  even  IW 
body  of  the  ganglion  cells,  all  of  which  become  red  viokt  wl 
swollen. 
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Other  Changes. 

Pigmentation  or  vacuolation  of  the  large  multipolar  cells  is  fre- 
quently met  with.  In  pigmentation  there  is  an  accumulation  of  brown 
granules  around  the  nucleus,  whilst  in  vacuolation  the  nucleus  can 
usually  be  observed,  though  it  is  most  frequently  displaced  to  one 
side  of  the  cell.  As  a  result  of  inflammatory  changes  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  anterior  horn,  the  cells  may  have  become  extremely 
small  and  atrophied,  in  which  case  the  horn  itself  is  much  smaller 
than  normal,  and  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  is  considerably 
increased 

Tumours  growing  in  connection  with  the  Membrane  of 

THE  Brain  and  Cord. 

252.  Syphilitic  gummata  occur  in  the  dura  mater,  in  the  pia  mater, 
and  in  the  cerebral  substance,  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Fibroma^  psammoma,  lipoma,  glioma,  osteoma,  myxoma  (frequendy  with 
cyst  formation),  myxosarcoma,  sarcoma, — melanotic,  spindle-celled, 
and  small  round-celled — (the  latter  usually  met  with  as  a  primary 
growth  in  children) — occur.  Carcinoma  is  almost  invariably  secondary. 
Parasites — Cysticercus  cellulosce  and  hydatid  cyst.  In  addition  to  the 
above — which,  with  the  exception  of  the  glioma,  occur  in  both  brain 
and  membranes — chondroma  is  also  found  growing  in  the  meninges. 
Dermoid  cysts  are  described  as  occurring  in  the  brain  and  dura 
mater. 

Retina 

298.  To  harden  the  retina  for  examination,  use  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55, 
p.  44).  If  the  whole  eye  can  be  obtained,  place  it  intact  in  the 
hardening  fluid,  or  make  a  few  minute  punctures  in  front  of  the 
attachment  of  the  cornea.  Allow  the  tissues  to  harden,  and  then 
treat  as  for  nerve  tissues.  If  the  posterior  half  of  the  eye  only  can 
be  obtained — as  is  usually  the  case,  especially  when  specimens  are 
taken  from  private  patients — before  placing  in  the  hardening  fluid 
turn  the  tissues  inside  out,  />.,  have  the  retina  on  the  convex 
instead  of  the  concave  surface.     In  this  way  it  is  kept  tense,  and 
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much  better  preparations  will  be  obtained.  In  place  of  MiiHer's 
fluid,  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  chloral  hydrate  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

The  peripheral  nerves  arc  to  be  treated  generally  in  the  same  way 
as  pieces  of  spinal  cord  {§  149,  p.  396),  but  Weigert's  special  staining 
methods  cannot  be  used. 


i 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION  IN  THE  FEMALE.^ 

The  Pelvic  Peritoneum  and  Connective  Tissue. 

25i.  The  peritoneum  lining  the  true  pelvis  is  frequently  the  seat 
of  localised  peritonitis.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  on 
post  mortem  examination,  considerable  alterations  from  the  normal 
relationship  of  the  parts,  and  the  presence  of  bands  of  adhesion. 
Such  adhesions  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  various 
pathological  conditions,  notably  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  ovary 
may  become  glued  to  the  fimbriated  extremity,  and,  from  pressure, 
obstruction  of  the  tube  may  be  occasioned  at  some  other  point  in  its 
course.  A  portion  of  tube  is  thus  transformed  into  a  closed  sack,  in 
which  natural  secretions  accumulate,  and  a  cystic  condition  is  de- 
veloped. Adhesions  between  the  uterus  and  neighbouring  parts  may 
lead  to  displacement  and  fixation  of  that  organ. 

Beneath  the  peritoneum  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  connective 
tissue.  Between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  especially  at  their 
bases  and  where  they  are  reflected  on  to  the  uterus,  and  around  the 
cervix,  notably  behind  it,  this  cellular  tissue  is  present  in  consider- 
able quantity.  This  tissue  is  particularly  rich  in  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands,  and  is  frequently  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  constituting 
the  condition  known  as  parametritis,  or  pelvic  cellulitis.  By  direct 
continuity  the  process  may  spread  under  the  peritoneum  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  or  up  the  line  of  the  ureters  towards  the  kidney. 
Such  deposits  may  suppurate,  and  occasion  pelvic  abscesses,  which 
may  open  into  bowel,  bladder,  or  vagina,  or  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  rarely  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
conditions  of  pelvic  peritonitis  and  cellulitis  seldom  occur  entirely 
independent  of  one  another,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  tell, 
on  post  mortem  examination,  which  structure  was  primarily  involved. 

*  By  J.  Milne  Chapman,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S. 
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Pelvic  Hematocele. 

255.  This  affection  consists  in  efTusion  of  blood  into  the  pelvis. 
Such  effusion  may  occur  beneath  ihe  peritoneum  or  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  former  condition,  extra-peritonea]  hematocele,  is 
usually  the  result  of  traumatism,  as  at  deliver}-,  and  the  most  common 
situation  is  bene;  Die  causes  of  effusion  of  blood 

into  the  peritont  Bumerous.     Traumatism  as  in 

surgical  operalioi  »use,  or  blood  may  regurgitate 

from  the  uterus  in  tubes  during  menstruation. 

Probably  the   n  of  this  condition  is  the  early 

rupture  of  an  exit  especially  of  one  of  the  lukil 

variety.      Associ,  i   effusions    there  always  i»  \ 

certain  amount  Ol  d  the  new  material  thus  thrown 

out,  along  with  th  lead  to  the  shutting  off  of  llie 

effused  blood  from  the  general  pcntoneal  cavity.  Sometimes  such 
new  material  and  adhesions  are  in  existence  previous  to  the  bleedintr, 
which  then  t.ikcs  place  iinn  a  closed-olf  portion  of  peritoneum.  Tht' 
blood  usually  bccomcii  completely  absorbed,  bu 
tion  followed  Ijy  sinus  formation  takes  place. 


MlCKO>C 


!■  \\^ 


i  Normal  Vt 


■e  . 5 -'58,  p.  410)— fig,    116— of  the 
all,  the  following  appearancifs  ui.ii 


256.  In  a  prepared  seciion  (si 
whole  thickness  of  the  uterine  v 
be  made  out  with  the  loiv  power. 

The  peritoneal  lining  is  seen  as  a  thin  Layer  covering  the  outer 
surface.  Beneath  this  is  a  small  ijuantJly  of  condensed  fibrous  tissue, 
while  the  main  bulk  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  bundles  of  nonslriiK'il 
muscle  running  in  various,  directions,  with  a  su]>]iorting  framciwrii 


of  conn< 
there  an 


e  lis 


es,  parily 
s  large  .. 


itructureless,  partly  librous.      In  the"^ 
isels  and  spaces,  the  latter  desrriUJ  I' 


l.eojiold  a>  beii 
the  internal  surl 
This  thickness  i 
but  no  siibmuci 
mucons  and  niu^ 


Vo 


depth  of  I 


the  W.1II  is  seen  to  have  a  different  smi( 
itiluies  the  '■mucous  membrane"  of  the  ui 

strurUire  is  present,  nor  ran  the  two  I. 
ir,  be  sharply  differentiated.     The  mucous 
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FiC,  1 16.— Section  from  surface  lo  sur&ce  of  ihe  uterine  wall  of  a  ^rl 
aged  sixteen,  who  had  never  meastnialed.   (xia)    Logwood  aiid  eosme. 

s.  -The   musoui   iMinbrane,"     t.  Epilhelium  e^irinj   Ihc  cavity  mrricc. 

r.i.  ULoioe  flwdt.    /.  MuK»lar  walC  wiih  v.wk'k  buodlu  cut  m  vinou 

^^^^B       dimiiOBi.    *  Vcutl.    A  Lymphalicipice.    f.  The  perlioneal  surfigeioi'Meil 
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brane  consists  of  connective  tissue  of  the  embryonic  t)T>e,  with  Uige 
nucleated  round  or  slightly  spindle-shaped  cells.  No  large  vessels  arc 
visible,  as  the  mucous  membrane  is  supplied  entirely  by  capillaries. 
By  the  aid  of  a  high  power  there  may  also  be  noticed  here  and  there 
a  few  ordinary  connective  tissue  fibres  and  some  non-striped  muscle 
cells,  especially  in  the  deeper  layer.  The  free  surface  is  covered  by 
a  single  layer  of  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  which  is  protooged 
downwards  as  test-tube  glands,  the  deep  ends  of  which  are  lost  sight 
of  among  the  superficial  layers  of  the  muscular  tissue.  The  direction 
of  these  glands  is  very  varied,  and  a  complete  section  of  the  whole 
length  of  one  is  never  obtained.  They  are  occasionally  somewhat 
spiral,  usually  single,  but  sometimes  slightly  branched.  'ITic  epi- 
thelium lining  the  glands  is  similar  to  that  covering  the  free  surface, 
but  is  devoid  of  cilia. 

Note  on  the  Appearances  of  the  Mucous  MtMiiRANt  or 

THE  Uterus  during  Menstruation.  ■ 

257,  The  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the  first  stnictuies 
to  undergo  ^oj/  mortem  decomposition,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
know  10  what  extent  such  decomposition  may  account  for  the  change 
usually  found  on  examination  of  the  uteri  of  individuals  who  have 
died  during  menstruation. 

Fig.  117  shows  the  appearances  found  in  such  cases.     The  greatei 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  including  its  superficial  covering   oi 
epithelium,  has  disappeared.     In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  muct^'vS 
membrane  the  cells  of  the  matrix  and  of  the  glands  are  swollen 
granular,  while  the  superficial  layers  of  the  muscular  cells  arc  activ"  «S 
proliferating.     No  trace  of  fatty  degeneration  can  be  made  out- 
John  Williams  holds  that  during  menstruation  fatty  degenetatior 
the  mucous  membrane  and  hsemorrhage  into  it  occur,  followed 
complete  removal,  and  then  regeneration  of  the  mucous  layer 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  muscular  wall. 

Kundrat  and  Engelmann,  who  worked  together,  describe  a  doub  •  "Iff 
in  thickness  of  the  membrane,  due  to  proliferation  of  all  the    We- 
lts of  the  matrix,  with  fatty  degeneration  of,  and  hsmorrhagc  into. 
i  Ibe  most  superficial  layers,  which  alone  are  shed,  regeneration  occur- 
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ring  from  the  renutining  cells  of  the  stroma  and  the  epithelium  of  the 
glands. 


FlC.  117.— Section  from  mucous  surface  and  put  of  muscular 
substance  of  the  uterine  vall  of  a  girl  who  died  suddenly  three  and 
a  half  days  after  the  onset  of  an  ordinaiy  menstruation.  ( x  jo.) 
Lt^wood. 

a.  Internal  surface  apparently  devoid  of  epithelium. 

b.  Uterine  glands. 

c.  Swollen  and  proliferating  muscle  cells. 

d.  Muscle  bundles  cut  transversely. 

Leopold's  views  agree  with  those  of  Kundrat  and  Engelmann, 
except  as  to  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration,  which  he  entirely 
denies. 
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Mbricltc  removed  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  curette 
during  menstiuatiDn,  and  invariably  found  the  surface  epithelium 
present,  and  intact 

In  endeavouring  to  reconcile  these  opposing  views,  the  circuni- 
stances  under  which  the  observations  were  made  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  specimens  in  Williams'  cases  were  removed  from  the 
body  not  less  than  iweni\  -four  hours  after  death,  as  is  customary  in 
this  country,  and  the  changes  described  by  him  correspond  in  the 
main  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  117,  the  uterus  from  which  the  pre- 
paration was  made  having  been  obtained  under  similar  circumstances. 
Kundrat  and  Engelmann,  working  in  Germany,  were  able  to  obtain 
specimens  at  a  shorter  interval  after  death,  while  Moricke  got  his 
during  life.  The  whole  subject  is  still  in  a  very  unsettled  condition, 
but  Fig.  117  represents  the  appearances  as  usually  found. 

Metritis  and  Endometritis. 

268.  Metritis  is  an  affection  of  the  connective  tissue  stroma  of  the 
uterus.  As  has  been  mentioned  (S  256,  p.  406),  this  stroma  is  present 
both  in  the  muscular  and  mucous  layers.  When  acutely  infiamed. 
purulent  infiltration  of  the  uterine  wall  may  occur.  When  the  atfection 
is  clironic,  there  is  first  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  embryonic  ele- 
ments throughout  the  whole  muscular  wall,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  blood-vessels,  followed  by  a  development  am! 
shrinking  of  connective  tissue  around  the  vessels  and  lymph  spaces, 
leading  to  dilatation  of  the  latter.  De  Singly,  who  describes  li« 
condition,  cannot  be  certain  as  to  any  change,  either  quantitative  <X 
qualitative,  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

An  exactly  similar  condition,  both  clinically  and  patbologic^i^JH 
results  from  imperfect  involution  of  the  uterus,  post-partum. 

.\  study  of  the  changes  occurring  as  a  result  of  pathological  ^— J 
cesses  in  (he  endometrium  must  be  carried  out  by  the  examinaiioi^^* 
portions  removed  by  the  curette  in  the  course  of  treatment  S  "«** 
specimens  should  be  at  once  washed  free  of  blood,  and  hardened  ^ 
Miillcr's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  or,  when  they  are  small  and  friablcf  ^ 
chromic  acid  (g  59,  p.  46).  The  hardening  may  be  carried  on  quite 
well  in  small  phials,  or  even  in  good-sized  test  tubes.     Sections  my 
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be  cul  in  the  usual  way,  transversely  and  vertically,  and  stained  with 
picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55)  or  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59).  Eosine  (§  81, 
p.  6a)  is  of  great  service  as  a  stain  of  non-striped  muscle  cells.     The 


Fig.  llS.— Section  of  curetted  pwlnjn  ftum  :lic  inlcnor  of  a 
Qtenis,  from  «  ease  of  recent  abotiion.  St.iinecl  with  pkro-ovrmme, 
( X  J50.) 

a.  Large  celb  of  the  decidua. 

k.  Portion  of  the  non-striped  muscular  wall, 

(.   Blood-clol  in  ulerine  vein  or  sinus. 

appearances  found  in  these  cases  are  very  various.  Should  the  portion 
removed  be  from  a  recent  case  of  abortion  {see  Fig.  118),  the  large 
celb  of  the  decidua,  and  perhaps  remnants  of  chorionic  villi,  may 
be  found  ;  but  if  the  abortion  has  occurred  some  time  previous 
to  the  curetting  (in  the  case  figured  (Fig.  119)  four  months  had 
elapsed),  such  elements,  unless  a  distinct  portion  of  placental  tissue 
has  been  retained,  will  be  entirely  absent.  There  will  usually  be 
found  considerable  dilatation  of  the  glands,  which,  instead  of  being 
regularly  shaped  tubes,  with  their  walls  almost  in  apposition,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  116,  will  be  seen  as  convoluted  spaces,  with  the 
epithelium  in  a  more  or  less  catarrhal  condition.  The  matrix  will  be 
found  looser  in  texture  than  normally,  with  here  and  there  spaces  and 
extravasations,  the  latter  sometimes  tearing  the  structures  asunder, 
at  other  times  infiltrating  them.  The  individual  cells  will  be  seen 
swollen,  granular,  and  «-ith  their  nuclei  large  and  particiilariy  well 
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Stained.    Numerous  dilated  capillaries,  some  distended  with  blwd, 
will  be  found  on  searching  the  preparation. 


J-.-V 


ng     Lop  ood 


.tbortion  or  uihenvisc,  various  further  changes  of  the  conslitiieiii 
L'lcmeiUs  of  the  mucous  membrane  will  be  found.  The  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  glands  often  leads  to  loosening  and  probably  shedding 
of  tlieir  e[>ithelium,  so  that  sometimes  thej-  are  represented  in  pre- 
parations merely  by  spaces  in  the  matrix.     To  what  extent,  hon-ever, 
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this  appearance  may  result  from  the  processes  of  preparation  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  cells  of  the  matrix  become  fibrillated,  and  new 
connective  tissue  develops  apparently  at  the  seat  of  extravasations, 
and  as  a  later  stage  in  the  process  the  whole  matrix  becomes  fibrous 
instead  of  cellular;  and  as  this  new  tissue  shrinks,  it  either,  if  in  large 
quantity,  encroaches  on  the  gland  spaces,  or,  if  in  small  quantity, 
separates  their  walls,  and  leads  to  loosening  of  the  attachments  of 
the  epithelial  lining  cells.  This  condition  corresponds  with  the 
clinical  stage  occurring  late  in  the  history  of  some  cases  of  endo- 
metritis, where  menstruation  becomes  scanty  or  entirely  ceases. 

Polypi  of  the  cervix  may  be  either  mucous,  fibroid,  or  channelled. 
The  fibroids  are  rare,  and  in  their  structure  correspond  with  similar 
growths  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  mucous  variety  occur  as 
small  papillary  outgrowths,  consisting  of  the  elements  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  one  or  more  small  cysts,  resembling  the  Nabothian 
follicles.  Channelled  polypi  are  also  rare,  and  consist  of  hypertrophied 
mucous  membrane,  with  enormously  dilated  and  branching  gland 
spaces,  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium. 

Cervical  Catarrh  ;  Erosions,  Ectropion,  and  so-called 

Ulceration. 

269.  To  obtain  satisfactory  preparations  of  the  above  conditions  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  portions  of  the  cervix  should  be  removed 
during  life  and  carefully  prepared,  otherwise  the  epithelial  lining  of 
the  canal  and  of  the  erosions  will  be  lost,  and  a  fallacious  appearance 
of  true  ulceration  be  produced.  On  examining  sections  of  a  piece  of 
one  of  these  "  ulcers "  the  surface  will  be  found  to  resemble  closely 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix,  to  be  thrown  into  papillary  folds, 
and  to  be  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelium.  Deeper 
down  may  be  seen  irregularly  shaped  spaces  lined  by  similar  epithe- 
lium, which  appear  to  have  been  formed  from  the  deep  extremities 
of  the  foldings  between  the  papilli.  Should  the  section  be  made 
at  the  point  of  continuity  between  the  erosion  and  the  healthy 
vaginal  aspect,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  change  from  the  one  kind  of 
epithelium  to  the  other  is  a  gradual  one;  and,  indeed,  Ruge  and 
Veit  believe  that  such  erosions  result  from  a  loss  of  the  superficial 
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squamous  layer  down  to  the  deepest  cells,  a  single  layer  only  being 
left.     It  is   more  probable  that  the  condition  arises  from  a  pro- 
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V\r..  Lm-CLTvic:iI  cm-li.n.  .;.  Toim  of  jimclioii  of  healihy 
teni^  »il!i  cr.i.le,l  -urfiH-e  ;  1o  ihe  Ic-ft  of  fl,  s.|iiniiimi<  epilhcMuiii 
of  Lhf  vagiiinl  a-|)i.'i.'t  ;  tu  lilt;  tijjhi  i>i"  ,i,  erixled  .-urface  covercil  In 
n  .ingle  ].iy«  ^.1  cuUicnl  cdl.  (-lifil.tly  .M.-iBramaliL-).  /-,  Noraul 
lis-iif  (,f  till'  cciiiv.  I,  Nfiv  glimliilor  formalion,  jKissingat  \!  Iieneaih 
\\k  !iL-aliliily  i-mtml  suiface.      ( ■■    50.)      I .or^vooiI. 

lifcralioii  ouHvards  ol'  tin;  ci:rvLcal   canal   c|)itlu-liiim,    which  coined 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  sijuamous  on  the  vaginal  aspect.     Such 
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erosions  are  usually  ass  ociated  with  catarrh  of  the  cervix  cavity ;  and 
the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  cervical  mucous  membrane, 
under  such  circumstances,  closely  resemble  those  just  described  as 
characteristic  of  erosions.  Another  method  in  which  cylindrical  or 
cubical  epithelium  comes  to  cover  the  portion  of  cervix  exposed  to 
the  vagina  is  by  the  healing  of  tears,  occurring  at  delivery,  as  this 
form  of  epithelium  proliferates  more  quickly  tlian  does  the  squamous. 
Should  such  tears  be  extensive  and  fail  to  heal  by  first  intention,  the 
lips  of  the  cervix  become  separated  from  each  other,  the  lower  end 
of  the  cervical  canal  gets  rolled  out,  and  the  torn  surfaces  derive 
their  epithelial  covering  from  that  of  the  latter,  and  thus  become 
covered  with  imperfect  cylindrical,  />.,  cubical  cells.  In  those  new 
glandular  structures  (erosions)  on  the  vaginal  aspect,  however  origi- 
nating, there  is,  as  well  as  the  alteration  on  the  surface,  a  proliferation 
of  the  subjacent  connective  tissues,  and  it  is  to  outgrowths  of  this, 
rather  than  to  foldings  from  the  surface,  that  Fischel  attributes  the 
papillary  formation.  When  the  deep  ends  of  the  foldings  become 
shut  off,  retention  cysts  are  produced,  which  may  bulge  under  the 
portions  still  covered  by  squamous  epithelium,  reach  the  surface, 
burst,  and  thus  occasion  an  extension  of  the  altered  condition. 

Neoplasms — New  Growths  of  the  Uterus. 

• 

260.  Polypi  of  the  cervix  uteri  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Fibroid  tumours — myomas — will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on 
tumours.  It  has  to  be  noted  that  tumours  of  a  sarcomatous  character 
often  closely  resemble  ordinary  fibroids,  except  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  devoid  of  capsules,  and  again  that  portions  of  a  fibroid  may 
degenerate  sarcomatously.  The  sarcomatous  spindle  cells  differ 
from  the  myomatous  in  their  greater  size,  and  in  the  greater  size 
and  more  oval  shape  of  their  nuclei.  Fibroid  tumours  are  also 
frequently  the  seat  of  cystic  degeneration,  and  such  tumours  are 
of  rapid,  often  irregular,  growth,  and  they  differ  from  ordinary 
fibroids  in  the  fact  that  their  growth  frequently  progresses  after  th6 
menopause,  and  after  removal  of  the  ovaries,  while  the  simple 
myoma  almost  invariably  ceases  growing,  and  often  undergoes  retro- 
gressive changes  and  diminution  in  bulk  under  similar  circumstances. 
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Polypi  of  the  uterus  may  be  either  simple  or  malignant.  Simple 
polypi  are  fibroid  tumours  which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
and  have  either  been  originally,  or  have  become,  [^dunculaled. 
Malignant  polypi  are  associated  with  more  extensive  malignant 
disease  of  the  uterus,  as  will  be  presently  described. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Uterus. 

361,  Carcinoma  of  the  cervix. — One-third  of  all  the  cases  of  cancer 
in  women  are  cases  of  uterine  cancer,  and  of  these,  according  to 
Schrosder,  over  98  per  cent  are  affections  of  the  cervix. 

All  the  varieties  of  malignant  disease  usually  described  may  occur 
in  the  cervix,  but  clinically  and  pathologically  it  is  only  important 
to  differentiate  three  forms:— irf,  the  diffuse  infiltrative,  by  far  the 
most  common ;  2d,  the  sprouting— epitheliomatous— or  cauliflower 
growth;  and  3//,  where  the  disease  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cavity. 

The  diffuse  infiltrative  form  is  spoken  of  as  carcinoma,  medullary, 
or  scirrhous  cancer,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  one  or  otbcr 
of  its  constituent  elements — fibrous  tissue,  epithelial  cells,  or  de- 
generated softened  epithelium.  In  this  form  the  cer\-ix  is  greatly 
hypertrophied,  and  the  epithelium  on  its  vaginal  aspect,  early  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  becomes  fixed  to  the  subjacent  tissues  by  the 
formation  of  downward  growths,  The  pelvic  glands  soon  become 
affected,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  ulceration  both  of  the 
vaginal  aspect  and  of  the  cavity  occurs,  and  the  vagina  and  neigh- 
bouring organs  become  implicated.  Peritoneal  adhesions  are  pro- 
duced, which  greatly  diminish  the  chance  of  progress  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  the  walls  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are 
usually  invaded. 

The  sprouting,  epitheliomatous,  or  cauliflower  form  occur  as  a 
projecting  mass  from  one  or  other  of  the  lips  of  the  cervix,  soft, 
white,  and  broken  up  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance 
like  that  of  the  vegetable  after  which  it  is  named.  In  this  form  the 
outward  growth  is  far  in  excess  of  that  into  the  substance  of  the 
cervix,  but  the  later  history  of  this  class  of  cases  is  quite  similar  10 
that  of  the  diffuse  infiltrated  form. 
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In  the  third  class  of  cases,  where  the  disease  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  the  amount  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  is  not 
so  great  as  in  the  other  forms,  and  the  disease  spreads  upwards 
through  the  inner  os  and  into  the  cavity  of  the  body,  which  becomes 
enlarged  and  elongated,  rather  than  outwards  over  the  vaginal  aspect. 
In  this  form  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  glands  and  organs  is  of 
later  occurrence,  but  the  ultimate  history  of  such  cases  is  the  same 
OS  that  of  the  other  forms. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  the  diseased  parts  differs  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  ordinary  malignant  growths  and  infiltrations.  As  to  the 
starting-point  of  the  disease,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion,  but 
Cmmet  believes,  as  a  result  of  clinical  observation,  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  malignant  process  has  been  initiated  by  exposure 
of  the  cervical  mucous  membrane  and  the  changes  thereby  resulting 
in  it,  which  we  have  already  described  as  following  tear  and  ectropion. 

Carcinoma  of  the  body  of  the  uterus, — This  is  a  rare  affection,  and  is 
chiefly  a  disease  of  late  life.  It  occurs  either  as  a  nodule  formation 
under  the  mucous  membrane,  or  as  a  polypoidal  outgrowth,  originat- 
ing probably  in  the  uterine  glands,  and  bulging  outwards  into  the 
uterine  cavity.  The  progress  and  ultimate  history  of  these  cases  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  cervical  cases  already  described. 

Sarcoma. — Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  formation  of  sarco 
matous  tumours  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  resembling  fibroid  tumours, 
and  to  sarcomatous  degeneration  of  fibroids.  The  disease  also  occurs 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  usually  in  that  of  the  body,  rarely  in  that  of 
the  cervix.  The  mucous  membrane  is  irregularly  polypoid,  pulpy, 
and  brain-like ;  the  uterus  is  enlarged,  and  its  cavity  elongated.  The 
embryonic  connective  tissue,  forming  the  stroma  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  is  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  is  closely  packed 
with  round  and  occasional  spindle-shaped,  large,  nucleated  cells, 
while  the  epithelial  surface  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  extensively  de- 
stroyed, and  the  diseased  structures  exposed  or  ulcerating. 

Diseases  of  the  Uterine  Appendages. 

262.  By  the  uterine  appendages  is  meant  the  structures  contained 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  along  with  the  ovary, 
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which  projects  through  the  posterior  layer.  Of  these  structures  one 
has  been  aheady  referred  to,  the  celhilar  tissue,  as  also  another,  the 
Fallopian  tube,  when  speaking  of  some  of  the  effects  of  adhesive 
peritonitis.  The  tube  may  become  blocked  up  and  subscquentljr 
dilated  by  inflammation  of  its  interior— Salpyngitis.  This  condition 
generally  results  from  the  spreading  inwards  of  gonorrhaal  inflam- 
mation. The  secretion  of  the  tubes  becomes  increased  in  quantity, 
especially  during  the  menstnial  periods,  and  may  become  altered 
in  character.  The  fitnbriated  end  often  gets  glued  lo  the  ovaiy, 
and  should  obstruction  of  the  lumen  occur  at  any  other  point, 
the  secretion  accumulates  in  the  intermediate  portion,  and  more 
or  less  dilatation  results.  When  this  dilatation  is  extensive  the  tube 
bulges  downwards  and  separates  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament, 
sometimes  altering  the  relationship  of  the  various  parts  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  extremely  diffiajit  to  recognise  as  the  tubes  the 
large  cysts  at  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  especially  when,  as  the  result 
of  time  and  pressure,  all  trace  of  ovary  and  fimbriated  end  is  gone. 
The  fluid  contained  in  such  dilatations  varies  from  serum  to  pus. 
Sometimes  constriction  occurs  at  more  than  one  place,  giving  rise  to 
two  or  more  cyst  cavities. 

The  tubes  are  sometimes  very  much  thickened,  though  not  dilated, 
such  thickening  being  due  to  inflammatory  processes  either  of  their 
walls,  of  the  peritoneal  covering,  or  of  both.  Elongation  usually 
occurs  along  with  the  growth  of  ovarian  tumours,  or  of  uterine  fibroids 
which  have  opened  out  the  broad  ligaments.  Fcetation  m*y  take 
place  in  a  tube,  in  which  case  rupture  of  the  sac  occurs  early  in  the 
pregnancy.  Should  the  placenta  be  attached  lo  the  portion  of  the 
tube  remote  from  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament,  severe  and  usually  fatal  hajmorrhage  results :  but  in 
the  event  of  the  placental  attachment  being  over  the  portion  of  tube 
situated  between  the  separating  layers,  the  fcetus,  having  cscajKMl  itiW 
the  abdominal  cavity,  may  continue  to  live  and  grow ;  and  in  t)ie 
event  of  a  post  mortem  examination  being  made  in  such  a  case, 
most  careful  dissection  will  be  required  to  demonstiBtc  the  true 
slate  of  matters. 

Other  cysts  besides  those  of  the  tubes  develop  between  the  bycn 
of  the  broad  ligament,  the  Parovarium  or  oi^an  of  Rosenmiiller  being 
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their  usual  startbg-point.  Such  cysts  are  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  are  the  tubular,  and  they  frequently  attain  great  size, 
coming  to  resemble  ovarian  tumours.  The  distinction  between  them 
and  ovarian  tumours  may  be  made  out  either  by  the  character  of 
their  contained  fluid,  by  finding  the  ovary — probably  flattened  and 
atrophied — at  some  part  of  the  wall,  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
monolocular,  or  by  their  being  covered  by  peritoneum — derived 
from  the  broad  ligament — ovarian  cysts  being  devoid  of  peritoneal 
covering,  as  is  the  ovary  itself. 

The  Ovaries. 

268.  On  examining  a  section  of  the  ovary,  there  is  noticed  an  outer 
covering  layer,  the  tunica  albuginea,  a  central  vascular  and  fibrous 
layer  with  large  vessels  entering  it  from  the  hilus,  and  between  the 
two  a  stroma  of  fibrous  tissue  with  a  few  muscle  cells,  and  thickly 
scattered  through  this  are  the  Graaflian  follicles  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  retrogression.  Usually  a  corpus  luteum  will  be  found ;  but 
for  a  description  of  this  in  its  various  and  varying  conditions  reference 
must  be  made  to  physiological  text-books,  or  to  the  writings  of  Leopold. 
The  GraaflSan  follicles  are  small  cyst-like  cavities  lined  by  epithelium, 
which  is  heaped  up  at  one  part  of  the  circumference  around  one  cell 
of  special  size,  the  ovum.  The  origin  of  the  Graaffian  follicles  is  of 
sufficient  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  pathological  changes  of 
ovarian  tumours,  to  warrant  a  brief  reference  to  the  conflicting 
theories — those  of  Waldyer  and  of  Foulis.  Both  observers  are  agreed 
that  the  ovum  was  originally  an  epithelial  cell  on  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  which  became  imbedded  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ.  Waldyer 
holds  that  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  Graaffian  follicle  were  also  at  one 
time  cells  of  the  surface,  while  Foulis  regards  them  as  being  derived 
from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  ovary  as  a  result  of  the  irritation  set 
up  by  the  presence  of  the  ovum,  as  being  in  fact  granulation  cells 
which  have  become  epithelial  in  character. 

Tubercle  and  cancer  occur  in  the  ovary — usually  secondarily, 
sometimes  primarily.  Cancer,  when  secondary,  affects  both  ovaries. 
When  primary,  one  alone  may  be  affected,  but  the  tumour  rarely 
attains  any  considerable  size.    What  is  spoken  of  as  malignant  ovarian 
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tumour  is  not  cancer  of  the  ovary,  as  will  be  explained  presently. 
Abscess  formation— a  rare  occurrence— may  follow  tubercular  disease  I 
or  simple  inflammation.    In  such  cases  the  ovary  becomes  adhercnt^- 
in  the  pelvis  or  to  the  abdominal  wall-^>revious  to  the  rupture  of  the  | 
sac,  and  the  relationship  of  parts  becomes  greatly  altered. 

Inflammation   and  cirrhosis  pf  tlu  ovary. — The   ovaries   may  be 
found  in  any  stage  of  inflammation,  from  the  initial  congestion  to  I 
the  formation  of  new  fibrous  tissue,  which  ultimately  shrinks,  giving 
rise  to  the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis.     The  si^e  of  the  organs  will    i 
vary  according  to  the  stage  of  the  process,  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
time  of  death  to  the  last  menstniation.    In  the  later  stages  the  whole 
ovary  may  be  represented  by  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  in  all 
states  of  development,  with  numerous  large  vessels,  but  with  perhaps  J 
no,  or  only  a  few,  Graaftian  follicles,  small  and  irregular  in  character. 


Fig.  III. — Sarcomalout  degenetstiun  of  ovarian   cjnlic  iBnonr, 
showing  inliltntlion  of  the  sttoma  anil  filling  up  af  small  cysii  wiih 

round  cells.     (  x  50.)    Logwood. 

Cystic  degtneration  of  the  oraries.—lt  is  quite  common  to  find 
one  or  more  cysts  in  the  ovaries,  especially  in  partially  ctrriiosed 
ovaries,  but  this  condition  must  not  be  confused  with  the  multiple 
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cystic  degeneration  which  occasions  the  growth  of  "  ovarian  tumours." 
Such  C3rstic  ovaries  are  almost  invariably  found  where  large,  rapidly 
growing,  or  bleeding  uterine  fibroids  are  present ;  in  fact  just  in  the 
cases  which  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  surgical  interference. 

The  multiple  ovarian  cystic  tumour  will  be  described  in  the  chapter 
on  Tumours ;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  changes  which 
may  occur  in  such  growths.  Sometimes  acute  inflammation  of  the 
interior  of  one  or  more  of  the  cysts  takes  place,  and  the  contents 
may  become  purulent,  thus  occasioning  one  form  of  abscess  of  the 
ovary.  More  frequently  a  degenerative  process  occurs,  which  has 
been  called  malignant  ovarian  tumour,  or  cancer  of  the  ovary,  but 
which  is  better  described  as  a  sarcomatous  degeneration.  This 
change  consists  in  a  new  growth  within  the  tumour  of  round  cells, 
the  origin  of  which  is  disputed. 

Fig.  121  represents  the  appearance  of  such  a  tumour  when  seen 
in  section  under  a  power  of  50  diameters.  The  round  cells  spoken 
of  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  stroma,  but  more  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  cysts.  The  cysts 
themselves  are  closely  packed  with  such  cells,  and  only  in  a  few 
of  them  can  any  trace  be  seen  of  the  original  lining  epithelium. 
From  what  elements  these  cells  are  derived  is  uncertain,  whether 
from  degeneration  and  proliferation  of  the  already  existing  epi- 
thelium, or  from  the  connective  tissue.  Foulis,  who  holds  that  the 
lining  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa,  and  the  lining  cells  of  the 
cysts  in  cystic  degeneration,  are  derived  from  connective  tissue  pro- 
liferation, holds  the  latter  view,  and  hence  regards  the  change  as 
being  sarcomatous.  The  clinical  history  of  these  cases  is  interesting 
pathologically,  and  certainly  bears  out  Foulis'  views.  The  new  cell 
growth  is  at  first  confined  to  the  tumour  mass  by  the  outside  limiting 
membrane.  As  long  as  this  is  so,  the  tumour  may  be  treated  as  a 
simple  one,  and  little  fear  need  be  entertained  of  a  return  of  the 
affection  after  the  tumour  has  been  removed.  The  process,  however, 
tends  to  involvement  of  the  outside  wall  of  the  tumour,  and  extension 
through  it,  or  rupture  of  it,  and  escape  of  some  of  the  cyst  contents 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  When  this  occurs,  portions  of  the  new 
round  cell  growth  become  free  in  the  peritoneum,  or  attach  themselves 
to  its  surfaces,  and  in  either  event  they  continue  to  grow.   On  opening 
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the  abdomen  in  such  si  case  new  growths  will  be  found  studded  over 

the  peritoneal  aspect  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  causing  adhesions 
in  [he  abdominal  cavity.  There  will  be  some  free  ascitic  fluid,  in 
which  sprouting  masses  of  roimd  cells  may  be  seen.  Removal  of  the 
tumour  when  such  a  state  of  matters  is  present  will  not  |iut  an  end 
to  the  process. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  are  tumours  in  which  almost  any  of  the 
structures  of  ihe  body  may  be  found—skin,  hair,  teeth,  hone,  cartilage, 
&:c.  They  are  usually  of  moderale  size,  and  are  congenital  in  thdr 
origin,  resulting  from  developmental  flaws. 

Diseases  o?  the  Vagina  and  Vulva. 

264.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
inflammatory  affections,  and  the  changes  then  undergone  by  it  diffei 
in  no  respect  from  those  occurring  in  other  similar  structures. 
Occasionally  small  collections  of  gas  are  found  in  the  submucous 
connective- tissue  meshes,  the  condition  being  then  called  emphy- 
sematous vaginitis.  In  old  women  a  form  of  vaginitis  occurs  where 
the  walls  thin  and  become  dry  and  parchmeni-Hke.  Mahgnant 
disease  of  the  cervix  frequently  spreads  to  the  v^ina ;  occasionoily 
the  latter  is  the  seat  of  primary  disease.  Cicatricial  contractions, 
especially  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  are  often  found  as  the 
result  of  tears,  which  may  have  occurred  at  deliveries. 

The  vulva  is  the  seat  of  many  of  the  ordinary  skin  affections, 
eczema,  &c,  as  also  of  the  various  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  all  its 
stages.  The  natural  moist  condition  of  the  vulva  greatly  favours  the 
occurrence  of  condylomata  or  warts  when  syphilis  or  gonorrhtsa  are 
present  In  cases  of  diabetes,  where  there  has  been  pruritus  \'ulva^ 
or  where  that  condition  has  been  present  from  other  causes,  the 
eMemal  genitals  are  often  found  swollen  and  scratched,  and  some- 
times covered  «-ith  eczematous  eruptions,  such  changes  being  purely 
the  result  of  the  scratching,  and  not  being  the  cause  of  the  pruritus, 
which  affection  may  be  preieiit,  even  to  a  most  intense  d^ree,  without 
any  evident  pathological  change  being  noticeable.  Occasionally 
there  are  found  studded  over  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hymen,  the 
vulva,  and  adjoining  parts,  a  number  of  small  rounded  red  tf>ub  of' 
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apparent  ulceration,  with  numerous  cicatrices,  the  remains  of  previously 
affected  parts.  This  condition  has  been  called  lupoid  disease,  but 
its  true  pathology  has  not  been  worked  out.  Certainly  there  is  not 
complete  loss  of  epithelium,  and,  clinically,  we  know  that  while  in 
some  instances  these  spots  are  extremely  sensitive,  in  other,  to  all 
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Fig.  132. — Section  of  a  hypentophic  powth  from  ihe  neighboui- 
hc>od  of  ihe  hymen  In  a  case  of  lupus  vulvx.     (  x  50.)     Lo|^'Ood. 

a.  Thickened  layer  of  cpilhcliam. 

b.  Proliferaling  mass  passing  ii"    "' 


Do. 


<lo,  s 


e  cells. 


I,  both  surrounded 


by  proliferating  et 

d.  Vaw:ular  nodule  (mass  of  connective  tissue  cells  around  vessels). 

e.  Do.        ilo.  wLlhout  vessels. 
/      Mass  of  disintegrated  tissue  at  ihc  margin  of  the  lupus  ulcer. 
g.g.    Hcemorihages. 

The  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  diffuse  infiltration  are  all 
well  seen. 

appearances  undisiinguishable  cases,  no  special  sensitiveness  exists. 

Clinically,  we  also  know  that  it  is  a  most  intractable  disease  to  treat, 
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ntly  recurs  even  after  complete  destruction  of  all  existing 
spots,  and  intractable  it  will  probably  remain  until  its  pathology  is 
worked  out. 

True  lupus  occurs  in  the  mlvo-anal  region,  and  is  extremely  apt 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  syphilitic  manifestation.  It  affects  both  the 
parts  covered  by  skin  and  those  covered  by  mucous  membrane, 
and  cases  ha\e  been  described  in  which  the  process  was  entirely 
limited  lo  the  vagina.  Very  probably  the  so-called  "corroding"  or 
'-rodent"  ulcer  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  of  the  nature  of  lupus.  All 
the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  most  commonly  occurring  variety  is  that  with  hjj)er- 
Irophies  and  ulcerations.  The  hypertrophies  are  of  already  existing 
jiarts,  as  of  the  labia  majora  or  minora,  or  of  the  hymen,  or  they 
occur  as  outgrowths,  usually  finger  or  club  shaped,  iirojecling  from 
the  affected  surfaces.  The  disease  seems  lo  consist  in  an  infiltration 
of  the  connective  tissue,  with  granulation  cells,  which  make  a  feeble 
attempt  to  oiganise  into  fibrous  tissue,  but  which  usually  become  so 
crowded  together  as  to  interfere  with  their  own  nutrition,  and  lead 
to  ulceration.  Along  with  this  there  is  proliferation  of  the  epithelial 
covering. 

Fig.  i!2  represents  a  section  made  across  one  of  the  hypenrophies 
in  such  a  case.  The  portion  was  about  the  size  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
little  finger,  and  was  completely  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  epithe- 
lium, jjresenting  a  smooth  surface  externally,  but  which  was  on  its  deep 
surface  irregular,  with  here  and  there  branch-shaped  prolongations 
passing  into  the  substance  of  the  mass.  The  central  portion  was  made 
up  of  a  meshwork  of  connective  tissue  in  all  stages  of  development)  in 
which  there  were  numerous  siMices,  some  distended  with  blood,  others 
containing  granular  material,  probably  coagulated  lymph,  while  others, 
especially  near  the  surface,  more  resembled  gland  ducts,  and  were 
lined  by  regular  epithelium.  Immediately  under  the  epithelial  invest- 
ing layer,  especially  where  the  prolongations  passed  inwards,  there 
were  numerous  deeply  stained  round  bodies,  which  under  n  high 
power  were  seen  to  be  nuclei.  These  were  grouped  around  the 
openings  above  mentioned,  and  were  also  sparingly  scattered  through 
the  connective  tissue.  The  cells,  of  which  these  were  the  nuclei, 
were  very  delicately  stained,  and  some  of  them  were  of  considerable 
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size,  and  contained  more  than  one  nucleus,  and  it  was  apparently 
from  these  cells  that  the  connective  tissue  was  developed.  These 
cells  were  very  similar  to  those  met  with  as  endothelial  plates  in 
£ummata,  tubercle  follicles,  &c.  Sections  made  from  other  parts  of 
the  same  case  showed  a  similar  condition  in  evidently  a  further  stage 
of  its  history,  the  cells  being  present  in  greater  numbers,  and  in  one 
of  the  specimens  being  so  crowded  together  as  to  have  led  to  breaking 
down  and  ulceration.  A  section  made  from  a  hard  wart-like  structure 
over  the  mons  veneris  had  all  the  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  wart 
or  papilloma,  with,  in  addition,  a  few  cells  similar  to  those  existing  in 
the  other  specimens,  sparingly  scattered  through  the  connective  tissue. 
AVhen  Fig.  122  and  the  foregoing  description  are  compared  with 
the  plate  of  lupus  of  the  skin,  and  the  accompanying  description  of 
the  affection  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  Ziegler's  "  Text-Book  of  Pathological 
Anatomy,"  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  two  affections 
as  being  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  epitheliomatous  type  may  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  vulva,  but  is  especially  apt  to  affect  the  clitoris.  The 
glands  of  Duvernay,  situated  laterally  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the 
vagina,  are  frequently  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
when  they  bulge  into  the  labia ;  and  if  they  burst,  sinuses  are  left. 
The  canal  of  Nuck — a  developmental  prolongation  of  the  peri- 
toneum around  the  round  ligament  into  the  labium  majus — may  very 
rarely  remain  as  a  closed  sac,  and  give  rise  to  a  retention  r\  st  in  that 
locality. 

Note. — The  study  of  topographical  changes  resulting  from  disease  of  the  pelvic 
contents  in  women  is  best  conducted  by  freezing  the  whole  pelvis  with  the  organs 
in  sitttf  and  sawing  sections.  For  a  description  of  the  best  method  of  doing  this, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  monograph  on  *'  The  Relations  of  the  Abdominal 
and  Pelvic  Organs  in  the  Female,"  by  Professor  A.  Russell  Simpson  and  Dr.  D. 
Berry  Hart. 
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TUMOURS. 

265.  It  is  here  unuecessa.ry  to  enter  into  detioitions  and  cl 
tions  of  tumours,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  do  new  oi 
lieculiar  structural  elements  are  imported  into,  or  are  developed  in  tbc 
body,  with  which  to  build  up  one  of  these  tumours.  The  tissues  of 
which  each  tumour  is  composed  have  their  horaologues  in  some  pit 
of  the  body,  at  some  stage  of  the  developmental  period.  Hence  il 
would  often  be  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  determine  by  a  micro- 
scopical examination  simply,  whether  a  tissue  was  taken  6fOin  i 
tumour  or  not,  For  instance,  one  often  hears  of  "cancer  cells." 
Now  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  say  with  certainty  that  ihe 
epithelial  cells  found  in  "  cancer  juice  "  are  "  cancer  cells."  Tbe 
observer  is  assisted  by  the  microscopic  examination,  and  thcevideDrt 
so  gained,  along  with  that  derived  from  other  sources,  may  enable  Kim 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  ;  but  the  so-called  cancer  celb  arc 
merely  forms  of  epithelial  cells  after  all. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  granulation 
tissue  from  round  celled  or  mixed  sarcomas ;  for  both  are  made  up 
of  connective  tissue  cells  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  <^ 
embryonic  blood-vessels,  and  so  on. 

Il  behoves  the  student,  therefore,  to  take  great  care  that  he  is  no' 
led  away  to  search  for  distinctive  or  characteristic  tumour  eleinenl* 
His  great  aim  should  be  to  determine  the  position,  proportion,  stage 
of  development,  and  arrangement  of  the  various  tissue  element, 
which  together  will  give  him  far  more  certain  indications  as  to  die 
nature  of  the  growth  than  he  can  derive  from  any  amount  of  Avif 
of  the  mere  form  of  the  individual  elements. 

Tumours  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  considered  in  llitw 
large  groups,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  following  order : — 
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I.  Simple  or  histioid  tumours,  composed  of  tissues  which  deviate 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  the  tissues  of  which  a  healthy  body  is 
built  up.  These  tumours  are  mesoblastic  in  tkeir  origin,  and 
consequently  are  mainly  composed  of  some  form  of  connective 
tissue. 

II.  Sarcomatous  tumours,  composed  of  tissues  more  or  less  em- 
bryonic in  type,  in  which  there  may  be  some  attempt  at  higher 
development — which  attempt,  however,  is  always  abortive.  These 
are  also  mesoblastic,  and  are  therefore  composed  of  young  con- 
nective tissues. 

III.  Cancerous  tumours,  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  tissue  elements 
may  be  present  "  in  excessive  or  erratic  forms."  There  is  a  loss  of 
balance  between  the  tissues,  which  may  be  derived  from  mcsoblast 
and  hypoblast  or  epiblast. 

Simple  or  Histioid  Tumours. 

286.  Before  the  description  of  the  individual  tumours  of  this  group 
is  commenced,  it  may  assist  the  student  very  materially  if  a  few 
general  characters  of  the  group  be  given. 

All  simple  tumours  grow  comparatively  slowly.  They  are  single 
or  simple,  rounded  or  lobulated,  and  usually  are  surrounded  by  a 
fibrous  capsule.  They  are  non-malignant,  and  give  rise  to  no  incon- 
venience or  injury,  except  by  their  weight  and  mechanical  pressure. 
The  capsule  by  which  they  are  surrounded  is,  like  the  pseudo-cyst  of 
the  hydatid  cyst,  formed  by  a  chronic  local  inflammation  and  con- 
nective tissue  formation,  set  up  by  the  presence  of  the  tumour  itself 
They .  are  liable  to  certain  degenerative  processes,  of  which  fatty 
degeneration  and  calcification,  ulceration,  colloid  or  mucoid  degene- 
ration—colloid of  the  cells,  mucoid  of  the  fibrous  or  connective  tissue 
— are  the  most  important  Haemorrhages  are  also  frequently  met 
with  in  the  softer  forms,  and  inflammatory  changes  may  be  set  up 
by  mechanical  injury  or  by  the  action  of  irritant  substances.  On 
making  a  section  into  a  lobulated  tumour  of  this  class,  fibrous  bands, 
along  which  the  larger  blood-vessels  run,  are  seen  passing  in  from 
the  capsule,  between  the  individual  lobules. 
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the  abdomen  in  such  a  case  new  growths  will  be  found  studded  over 
the  peritoneal  aspect  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  causing  adhcsons 
in  ihe  abdominal  cavity.  There  will  be  some  free  ascitic  fluid,  in 
which  sprouting  masses  of  round  cells  may  be  seen.  Removal  of  the 
tumour  when  such  a  state  of  matters  is  present  will  not  put  an  end 
to  the  process. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  are  tumours  in  which  almost  any  of  the 
structures  of  the  body  may  be  found — skin,  hair,  teeth,  bone,  cartilage, 
i:c.  They  are  usually  of  moderate  size,  and  arc  congenital  in  their 
origin,  resulting  from  developmental  flaws. 

Diseases  of  the  Vagina  and  Vulva. 

264.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
inflammatory  affections,  and  the  changes  then  undergone  by  it  diffirr 
in  no  respect  from  those  occurring  in  other  similar  structures. 
Occasionally  small  collections  of  gas  are  found  in  the  submucous 
connective- tissue  meshes,  the  condition  being  then  called  emphy- 
sematous vaginitis.  In  old  women  a  form  of  vaginitis  occurs  where 
the  walls  thin  and  become  dry  and  parchment-like.  Malignant 
disease  of  the  cervix  frequenlly  spreads  to  the  vagina ;  occasionally 
the  latter  is  the  seat  of  jirimary  disease.  Cicatricial  contractions, 
especially  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  canal,  are  often  found  as  (he 
result  of  tears,  which  may  have  occurred  at  deliveries. 

The  vulva  is  t!ie  seat  of  many  of  the  ordinary  skin  atfections, 
eczema,  &c,  as  also  of  the  various  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  all  its 
stages.  The  natural  moist  condition  of  the  vulva  greatly  favouis  the 
occurrence  of  condylomata  or  warts  when  syphilis  or  gononhcea  ate 
present  In  cases  of  diabetes,  where  there  has  been  pruritus  vulvjc, 
or  where  that  condition  has  been  present  from  other  causes,  the 
external  genitals  are  often  found  swollen  and  scratched,  and  some- 
times covered  with  ec^ematous  eruptions,  such  charges  being  purely 
the  result  of  tlic  scratching,  and  not  being  the  cause  of  the  pruritus, 
which  affection  may  he  present,  even  to  a  most  intense  degree,  without 
any  evident  pathological  change  being  noticeable.  Occa.tionall¥ 
there  are  found  studded  over  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hymen,  Ibe 
vulva,  and  adjoining  parts,  a  number  of  small  rounded  red  spots  of 
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apparent  ulceration,  with  numerous  cicatrices,  the  remains  of  previously 
affected  parts.  This  condition  has  been  called  lupoid  disease,  but 
its  true  pathology  has  not  been  worked  out.  Certainly  there  is  not 
complete  loss  of  epithelium,  and,  clinically,  we  know  that  while  in 
some  instances  these  spots  are  extremely  sensitive,  in  other,  to  all 


Fig.  132. — Section  of  a  hypertrophic  growth  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ihe  hymen  in  a  case  of  lupus  vulvx.     (  x  50.)     Logwood. 

a.  TTiiekened  layer  of  epithelium. 

b.  Proliferiiing  mass  passing  into  the  coriuni. 

c.  Do.  do.  seen  in  transverse  section,  both  surrounded 
by  proliferating  connective  tissue  cells. 

d.  Vascular  nodule  (mass  of  connective  tissue  cells  around  ve&^ls). 
I.  Do.        do.  without  vessels. 

/      Mass  of  disintegrated  tissue  at  the  margin  of  the  lupus  ulcer. 
^.g.   Hemorrhages. 

The  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  diffuse  infiltration  are  all 


appearances  undistinguishabk  cases,  no  special  sensitiveness  exists. 
Clinically,  we  also  know  that  it  is  a  most  intractable  disease  to  treat, 
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as  it  constantly  recurs  even  after  complete  destruction  of  all  existing 
spots,  and  intractable  it  H-ill  probably  remain  until  its  pathology  is 
worked  out. 

True  lupus  occurs  in  the  vulvo-anal  region,  and  Is  extremely  apt 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  syphilitic  manifestation.  It  affects  both  the 
parts  covered  by  skin  and  those  covered  by  mucous  membrane, 
and  cases  have  been  described  in  which  [he  process  was  entirely 
limited  to  the  vagina.  Very  probably  the  so-called  "corroding"  or 
"rodent'  ulcer  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  of  the  nature  of  lupus.  All 
the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  most  commonly  occurring  varietj'  is  that  with  hyjier- 
trophies  and  ulcerations.  The  hypertrophies  are  of  already  existing 
parts,  as  of  the  labia  niajora  or  minora,  or  of  the  hymen,  or  they 
occur  as  outgrowths,  usually  finger  or  club  shaped,  projecting  from 
the  affected  surfaces.  The  disease  seems  to  consist  in  an  infiltration 
of  the  connective  tissue,  with  granulation  cells,  which  make  a  feeble 
attempt  to  organise  into  fibrous  tis.'.ue,  but  which  usually  become  so 
crowded  together  as  to  interfere  with  their  own  nutrition,  and  lead 
to  ulceration.  Along  with  this  there  is  proliferation  of  the  epithelial 
covering. 

Fig.  122  represents  a  section  made  across  one  of  the  hypertrophies 
in  such  a  case.  The  portion  was  about  the  size  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
little  finger,  and  was  completely  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  epithe- 
lium, presenting  a  smooth  surface  externally,  but  which  was  on  its  deep 
surface  inegular,  with  here  and  there  branch-shaped  prolongations 
passing  into  the  substance  of  the  mass.  The  centra!  portion  was  made 
up  of  a  raeshwork  of  connective  tissue  in  all  stages  of  development,  in 
which  there  were  numerous  spaces,  some  distended  with  blood,  others 
containing  granular  material,  probably  coagulated  lymph,  while  Otheis, 
especially  near  the  surface,  more  resembled  gland  ducts,  and  were 
lined  by  regular  ejiithelium.  Immediately  under  the  epithelial  invest- 
ing layer,  especially  where  the  prolongations  passed  inwards,  ihere 
were  numerous  deeply  stained  round  bodies,  which  under  a  hi^ 
power  were  seen  to  be  nuclei.  These  were  grouped  around  ihc 
openings  abo\'e  mentioned,  and  were  also  sparingly  scattered  through 
the  connective  tissue.  The  cells,  of  which  these  were  the  nuclei, 
were  very  delicately  stained,  and  some  of  them  were  of  considoable 
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size,  and  contained  more  than  one  nucleus,  and  it  was  apparently 
from  these  cells  that  the  connective  tissue  was  developed.  These 
cells  were  very  similar  to  those  met  with  as  endothelial  plates  in 
gummata,  tubercle  follicles,  &c.  Sections  made  from  other  parts  of 
the  same  case  showed  a  similar  condition  in  evidently  a  further  stage 
of  its  history,  the  cells  being  present  in  greater  numbers,  and  in  one 
of  the  specimens  being  so  crowded  together  as  to  have  led  to  breaking 
down  and  ulceration.  A  section  made  from  a  hard  wart-like  structure 
over  the  mons  veneris  had  all  the  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  wart 
or  papilloma,  with,  in  addition,  a  few  cells  similar  to  those  existing  in 
the  other  specimens,  sparingly  scattered  through  the  connective  tissue. 
When  Fig.  122  and  the  foregoing  description  are  compared  with 
the  plate  of  lupus  of  the  skin,  and  the  accompanying  description  of 
the  affection  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  Ziegler's  "Text-Book  of  Pathological 
Anatomy,"  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  two  affections 
as  being  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  epitheliomatous  type  may  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  vulva,  but  is  especially  apt  to  affect  the  clitoris.  The 
glands  of  Duvemay,  situated  laterally  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the 
vagina,  are  frequently  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
when  they  bulge  into  the  labia ;  and  if  they  burst,  sinuses  are  left. 
The  canal  of  Nuck — a  developmental  prolongation  of  the  peri- 
toneum around  the  round  ligament  into  the  labium  majus — may  very 
rarely  remain  as  a  closed  sac,  and  give  rise  to  a  retention  c}st  in  that 
locality. 

Note. — The  study  of  topographical  changes  resulting  from  disease  of  the  pelvic 
contents  in  women  is  best  conducted  by  freezing  the  w  hole  pelvis  with  the  organs 
in  situ,  and  sawing  sections.  For  a  description  of  the  best  method  of  doing  this, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  monograph  on  **  The  Relations  of  the  Abdominal 
and  Pelvic  Organs  in  the  Female,"  by  Professor  A.  Russell  Simpson  and  Dr.  D. 
Bcny  Hart. 
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TUMOURS. 

26S.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  enter  into  definitions  and  classifica- 
tions of  tumours,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  new  or 
|)eculiar  structural  elements  are  imported  Into,  or  are  developed  in  the 
body,  with  which  to  build  up  one  of  these  tumours.  The  tissues  of 
which  each  tumour  is  composed  have  their  homologues  in  some  part 
of  the  body,  at  some  stage  of  the  developmental  period.  Hence  it 
would  often  be  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  determine  by  a  micro- 
scopical examination  simply,  whether  a  tissue  was  taken  fium  a 
tumour  or  not.  For  instance,  one  often  hears  of  ''  cancer  cells," 
Now  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  say  with  certainty  that  the 
epithelial  ceils  found  in  "cancer  juice"  are  "cancer  cells."  The 
observer  is  assisted  by  the  microscopic  examination,  and  the  evidence 
so  gained,  along  with  that  derived  from  other  sources,  may  enable  him 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion ;  but  the  so-called  cancer  celb  are 
merely  forms  of  epithelial  cells  after  all. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  gianuIathMt 
tissue  from  round  celled  or  mixed  sarcomas ;  for  both  ate  made  up 
of  connective  tissue  cells  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  of 
embryonic  blood-vessels,  and  so  on. 

It  behoves  the  student,  therefore,  to  take  great  care  that  he  is  not 
led  away  to  search  for  distinctive  or  characteristic  tumour  clemenis. 
His  great  aim  should  be  to  determine  the  position,  proportion,  stage 
of  development,  and  arrangement  of  the  various  tissue  dementSi 
which  together  will  give  him  far  more  certain  indications  as  to  ihes 
nature  of  the  growth  than  he  can  derive  from  any  amount  of  siudjT 
of  the  mere  fonn  of  the  individual  elements. 

Tumours  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  considered  in 
large  groups,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  following  order : — 


SIMPLE  OR  HISTIOJD  TUMOURS,  42? 

I.  Simple  or  histioid  tumours,  composed  of  tissues  which  deviate 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  the  tissues  of  which  a  healthy  body  is 
built  up.  These  tumours  are  mesoblastic  in  tkeir  origin,  and 
consequently  are  mainly  composed  of  some  form  of  connective 
tissue. 

II.  Sarcomatous  tumours,  composed  of  tissues  more  or  less  em- 
bryonic in  type,  in  which  there  may  be  some  attempt  at  higher 
development — which  attempt,  however,  is  always  abortive.  These 
are  also  mesoblastic,  and  are  therefore  composed  of  young  con- 
nective tissues. 

III.  Cancerous  tumours,  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  tissue  elements 
may  be  present  "  in  excessive  or  erratic  forms."  There  is  a  loss  of 
balance  between  the  tissues,  which  may  be  derived  from  mcsoblast 
and  hypoblast  or  epiblast. 

Simple  or  Histioid  Tumours. 

266.  Before  the  description  of  the  individual  tumours  of  this  group 
is  commenced,  it  may  assist  the  student  very  materially  if  a  few 
general  characters  of  the  group  be  given. 

All  simple  tumours  grow  comparatively  slowly.  They  are  single 
or  simple,  rounded  or  lobulated,  and  usually  are  surrounded  by  a 
fibrous  capsule.  They  are  non-malignant,  and  give  rise  to  no  incon- 
venience or  injury,  except  by  their  weight  and  mechanical  pressure. 
The  capsule  by  which  they  are  surrounded  is,  like  the  pseudo-cyst  of 
the  hydatid  cyst,  formed  by  a  chronic  local  inflammation  and  con- 
nective tissue  formation,  set  up  by  the  presence  of  the  tumour  itself. 
They. are  liable  to  certain  degenerative  processes,  of  which  fatty 
degeneration  and  calcification,  ulceration,  colloid  or  mucoid  degene- 
ration—colloid of  the  cells,  mucoid  of  the  fibrous  or  connective  tissue 
— are  the  most  important.  Haemorrhages  are  also  frequently  met 
with  in  the  softer  forms,  and  inflammatory  changes  may  be  set  up 
by  mechanical  injury  or  by  the  action  of  irritant  substances.  On 
making  a  section  into  a  lobulated  tumour  of  this  class,  fibrous  bands, 
along  which  the  larger  blood-vessels  run,  are  seen  passing  in  from 
the  capsule,  between  the  individual  lobules. 


Myxoma. 

267.  This  tumour  is  non-malignant,  though  it  is  comjiosed  of  a 
tissue  which  is  in  many  respects  embryonic,  as  it  is  found  only  ia 
the  vitreous  humour  in  the  adult.  It  is  met  with  in  fcetal  life 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  rrotii  which  fatty  tissue  is  later  developed. 
Wharton's  Jelly  is  similar  in  structure,  as  is  also  young  fibrous  tissue^ 
Myxomatous  degeneration  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  is  s|X)ken  of  as  a 
form  of  multiple  myxoma.  In  this  case  there  are  rounded  or  pear- 
shaped  masses  of  myxomatous  tissue,  held  together  by  portions  of  the 
healthy  villi.  Myxomas  are  also  found  as  nasal  polypi  in  the  submucous 
tissue,  in  subcutaneous  tissue  (case  described  from  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  breast),  in  the  intermuscular  septa,  in  the  connective  tissue, 
between  the  bundles  of  nerves,  in  periosteum,  and  in  subserous  feL 
In  rare  cases  they  are  met  with  growing  on  the  umbilical  cord. 

These  tumours  do  not  often  reach  any  very  great  size ;  but  occa- 
sionally they  may  be  very  large.  They  are  lobulaled,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  delicate  capsule,  from  which  trabeculae  run  into  the 
tumour  mass.  The  tissue  between  the  trabecule  is  clear  and  gelati- 
nous, and  is  often  compared  to  a  mass  of  boiled  tapioca.  Running 
along  the  trabecuhe,  and  into  the  gelatinous  substance,  are  small 
blood-vessels,  seen  as  thin  red  lines.  Usually  these  have  given 
way,  as  the  mucous  tissue  does  not  afford  them  an  efficient  support) 
and  small  ha:morrhages,  red,  trown,  or  yellow,  according  to  their  age, 
may  be  seen  in  the  clear  mass.  If  a  fresh  section  be  made,  the 
gelatinous  material  projecls  beyond  the  firmer  trabecule.  Take  a. 
scraping  from  this  surface,  and  note  that  it  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid, 
which,  if  examined  under  the  high  power,  is  found  to  contain  a 
number  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles,  and  some  nucleated  cells,  with 
one  or  two  nuclei  and  several  branching  process.  Unless  these  are 
stained,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Immerse  a  smaU 
piece  of  the  tumour  in  acetic  acid  or  alcohol,  and  it  imtnediately 
becomes  opaque  from  the  precipitation,  by  the  reagent,  of  the  tnncin 
which  lies  between  the  branching  cells. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  tumour  in  Miiller's  fluid  and  spirit  Q  56, 
p.  4s),  cut  sections  (g  70,  p.  50),  stain  with  picro-cannine  (f  77,  p. 
55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 
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mine  under  the  low  power  (x  50),  and  note  that  in  the  sub- 
taneous  tissue  are  trabecule,  which  in  this  instance  are  composed 
of  very  cellular  material,  but  which  in  niosi  cases  are  more  fibrous. 
^ong  these  bands  may  lie  seen  running  small  blood-vessels.  In  the 
Slices  between  these  bands  is  the  true  myxomatous  tissue.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  branching  cells,  each  having  one  or  more 
deeply  stained  nuclei,  around  which  is  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
toplasm ;  between  the  individual  cells  are  spaces  which,  in  the  fresh 
condition,  are  occupied  by  mucin.  The  mucin,  in  the  fresh  condi- 
tion, may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  At  certain 
yoints  there  are  masses  of  small  green  bodies,  which  will  afterwards 
1)6  recognised  as  blood  corpuscles  (small  htemorrhages). 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  observe  the  fibro<el!uIar  trabeculse, 
■which,  at  their  margins,  gradually  merge  into  the  myxomatous 
structure.     Examine  the  branching  cells  more  closely,  and  note  the 


Fig.  113. — Drawing  nf  myxoma  of  breasl.     Section  stained  with 
picro^carmine.     (  ■  25a.) 

a.  Thick  fibtoDs  band  bounding  space  on  one  side. 

b.  ThinDer  (ibrous  tiabecula  bounding  space  on  other  side. 

c.  Branching  nucleated  myxomalous  cells,  wilh  spaces  (filled  with 

mucin)  between  them. 

d.  Sarcomatous  looking  tissue  near  ibe  thick  fibrous  band. 

granulararity  of  the  protoplasm,  the  number  and  ramification  of  the 
processes,  and  the  intercellular  spaces,  in  which  now  may  be  observed 
a  number  of  small  round  cells.     Examine  the  blood   corpuscles, 
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wliich  have  escaped  from  the  blood-vessels  and  are  in  various  stages 
of  disintegration,  In  the  breast,  the  myxomatous  tissue  may  spread 
between  the  acini  of  the  gland,  whilst  in  some  specimens  it  is  found 
to  encroach  on  the  acini,  growing  into  them  and  distending  them, 
as  does  granulation  tissue  in  certain  cases,  when  it  forms  the  so- 
called  cystic  sarcoma. 

""""•""ma;  (a.)  Hyaline  form,  coro- 
subslance,  with  few  round 
(i.)  Medullary  form,  which 
greater  number  of  the  small 


Forms  of  myxor"" 
loosed  of  an  exc< 
cells   between  the 
is  more  opaque  frc 
round  cells. 

(2,)  Myxoma  c( 

(3.)  Lipomatoin 
distended  with  dK 

(4.)  Cystic    myi 


if  elastic  tissue. 

ome  of  the  branching  cells  are 


g  of  certain   portiooa  of  the 


D^meraiions. 

(I.)   1  L-eiiiorrbagic — (see  above). 

(2.)  Mucous  and  colloid  degeneration  of  the  cells. 

(3.)  Inflammation  which  may  become  gangrenous  and  ulcerative, 
espei-ially  where  the  tumour  is  jiolypoicl,  and  therefore  on  a  free 
surface  and  c\i)osed  to  mechanical  injury. 


268.  Two  forms  of  glioma  are  usually  described,  but  ns  one  of 
them  appears  to  be  simply  a  form  of  small  round-celled  sarcoma,  its 
consideration  may  be  deferred.  The  true  glioma,  as  met  with  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  seen  as  a  t;elatinous  looking  in.is^. 
evidently  of  slow  growth,  which  gradually  replaces  the  nenc  tissue, 
into  which  it  mcri;es  at  its  margins.  It  h.is  a  grey,  transKicent,  or  ,i 
j;ri,'yish  or  dark  ad  section,  according  to  its  vascularity.  It  m.iv  W 
distinguished  from  the  sm.iU  round-celled  sarcomas,  which  frequcnilv 
occur  ill  these  positions,  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  form  wh^-re 
ha;morrha,;;es  occur  (the  dark  vascular  form)  the  substance  is  com- 
paratively fLfm.     They  arc  non -malign ant,  and  occur  more  frequenih 


n  the  brain  than  in  the  spin; 


and  in  children  than  i 
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Harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  and  spirit  (S  56,  p,  45),  cut  sections  (g  70, 
p.  50),  stain  in  carmine  (.3  79,  p.  60),  half  clear  up  (%  247,  p.  388),  and 
mount  in  dammar  varnish.  This  method  of  half  clearing  up,  as  in 
the  cord,  brings  out  the  processes  of  the  Deiter's  or  neuroglia  cells 
very  distinctly, 

Examine  under  a  \ov  power  ( x  50),  and  note  that  the  tumour  is 
composed  of  a  mass  of  neuroglia  ceils,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  very 
distinctly  seen.     Between  them  is  a  tissue  the  structure  of  which  can- 


\. 


Fic  134. — Gtioma  taken  froDi  Ihe  liraio.     Section  »<iiine<l  wilh 
csrmme,  vbA  hnlfdeired  up.    { x  600.) 
a.  Capillaiy  blood-vessels. 
h.  Nuclei,  with  intranuclear  plexus  well  seen. 

i^lia  celh,  or  Ddters  txWi,  with  nuclei  (in  which  the  Qct. 
en)  and  long  brandling  procrsses. 


cunslia  ci 


not  be  determined  under  this  power.     Running  through  the  mass  are 
small  blood-vessels,  around  which  the  deeply  stained  nuclei  are  grouped. 


b 
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Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  examine  a  few  of  the  cells  teased 
out  after  staining  with  picro-carmine.  They  are  found  to  be  composed 
of  granular  looking  protoplasm,  imbedded  in  which  are  one  or  two 
rounded  or  ovoid  nuclei.  From  the  main  body  of  tlie  cell  branching 
processes  run  out,  which  are  very  like  those  met  with  in  the  myxoma. 
Examine  the  hardened  and  half  cleared  up  section.  Observe  the 
capillary  blood-vessel  with  its  endothelial  plates,  and  the  branching 
cells  with  their  large  nuclei,  and  their  long,  delicate,  and  anastomosing 
process.  If  a  section  be  stained  and  mounted  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
methods,  the  nuclei  can  be  seen  quite  readily,  but  the  tissue  be- 
tween apjiears  to  be  composed  of  a  felted  mass  of  fibrils  seen  in 
longitudinal  sections,  or  as  a  granular  mass,  where  the  transvet^ 
sections  of  the  fibrils  are  numerous.  As  already  seen  in  the  epileptic 
medulla,  this  gliomatous  tissue  may  be  greatly  increased  in  that  con- 
dition, and  a  similar  tissue  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  dense 
walls  of  old  cysts  in  the  brain.  It  is  a  connective  tissue  tumour, 
composed  of  the  connective  tissue  found  in  the  nerve  centres— neu- 
roglia. The  vessels  in  this  growth  are  frequently  dilated  ai  various 
points,  or  the  dilatation  may  be  general.— (Ziegler.) 

Degmerations. — Hasraorrhagic  (as  in  myxoma),  fatty,  caseous,  or 
simple  softening  may  occur. 

Lipoma,  or  Fatty  Tumour, 

269.  Fatty  tumours  usually  grow  in  connection  with  pre-existing 
fat,  and  are  therefore  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  especially  in  such  parts  as  are  subjected  to  pressure,  as  on 
the  shoulders  or  buttocks.  They  are  also  found  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  breast,  and  as  the  aborescent  li|>oaias  of 
the  synovial  fringes  of  joints.  They  are  sometimes  found,  howe^'cr, 
in  tissues  which  do  not  normally  contain  fat,  as  in  the  dura  mater,  and 
in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  and  cases  are  recorded  of 
fatty  tumour  of  the  liver  and  heart,  and  of  its  occurrence  between 
muscles  and  in  bone.  The  lipoma  is  of  slow  growth,  and  may  be 
solitary  or  multiple.  It  is  usually  a  rounded  and  lobulated  or  flattened 
mass,  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  or  smaller,  Up  to  a  growth  of  many 
pounds  weight,  surrounded  by  a  well-formed  fibrous  capsule,  &aoi 
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which  septa  run  in  and  cut  the  fatty  mass  into  a  series  of  lobules. 
A  section  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  yellow  fatty  tissue, 
through  which  run  the  white  and  glistening  fibrous  septa  containing 
the  blood-vessels  which  supply  the  growth.  The  fatty  tissue  of  a 
lipoma  is  much  softer  and  more  plastic  than  ordinary  fatty  tissue.  It 
may  occur  in  a  pedunculated  form,  as  in  the  fatty  synovial  fringes, 
and  in  enlarged  appendices  epiploicae. 

Harden  in  chromic  acid  (§  59,  p.  46),  or  Miiller's  fluid  and  spirit 
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Fig.  125. — Drawing  of  lipoma.  Stained  with  logwood  and  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam.     (  x  25a) 

n.       Nucleus  of  fat  cell. 

n.c,t.  Collection  of  connective  tissue  nuclei  (cells  not  infiltrated 

with  fat). 
/.       Thin  film  of  protoplasm  surrounding  fat  globule. 
m.      Remains  of  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 

(§  S^>  P-  45)>  Stain  sections  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  moimt 
in  Farranfs  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 
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Under  the  low  power  ( x  50)  note  that  the  tissue  very  closely  re- 
sembles ordinary  adipose  tissue,  but  that  at  certain  points  there  are, 
in  addition  to  the  connective  tissue  cells  distended  with  fat,  numerous 
embryonic  cells,  in  which  the  process  of  fatty  infiltration  is  as  yet  in- 
complete. These  embryonic  cells  occur  in  isolated  groups  as  small, 
deeply  stained  cells  in  which  there  is  frequently  not  a  single  droplet 
of  fat.  Note  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the  tissue,  and  also  that  the 
fat  cells  are  rather  larger  than  in  the  normal  adipose  tissue. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  the  swollen  or  infiltrated  connective 
tissue  cell  is  seen  with  its  nucleus  pushed  into  an  angle,  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell  forming  a  thin  film  or  coat  around  the  globule  of  fat.  The 
fat  cells  in  some  cases  contain  fat  crystals,  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  so  closely  packed  together  that  they  assume  a  polygonal  form. 
Under  this  power  a  number  of  the  uninfiltrated  cells  are  seen  to  be 
myxomatous  in  type. 

Varieties  of  lipoma — (i.)  Pure  lipoma — the  form  described. 

(2.)  Myxomatous  lipoma,  in  which  the  myxomatous  cells  are 
numerous. 

(3.)  Fibrous  lipoma,  in  which  the  fibrous  trabeculae  are  very  large 
and  very  numerous. 

(4.)  One  case  of  osseous  lipoma  is  described  by  Comil  and  Ranvier, 
in  which  were  osseous  trabeculae. 

(5.)  Erectile  lipomas — very  vascular  fatty  tumours,  principally  met 
with  as  polypoid  growths  on  serous  and  mucous  surfaces. 

Degenerative  changes  in  lipoma. — (i.)  Molecular  softening  may 
occur  when  the  tumour  becomes  opaque  and  putty-like.  (2.)  Cal- 
careous degeneration.  (3.)  Inflammation  and  ulceration,  where 
young  connective  tissue  cells  are  formed  more  rapidly  than  they  are 
infiltrated. 

Fibroma. 

270.  Of  the  two  forms  of  fibroma — fasciculated  and  lamellar — the 
fasciculated  is  perhaps  4he  more  characteristic.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently as  a  firm,  dry,  glistening,  white  or  brownish,  not  very  vascular 
tumour.  It  may  be  rounded  or  lobulated,  has  a  capsule,  and  on 
section  presents  a  peculiar  appearance,  often  compared  to  watered 
silk.     In  other  cases  the  tumour  is  not  so  firm,  is  somewhat  more 
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pink,  and  is  more  gelatinous  looking,  When  a  cut  surface  of  the 
drier  form  is  scraped,  very  little  fluid  is  removed  by  the  knife,  but 
small  fragments  of  the  tumour  are  detached,  which  may  be  examined 
fresh,  and  are  then  seen  to  be  composed  of  small  bundles  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Treat  one  of  these  fragments  with  acetic  acid,  and 
watch  it  under  the  high  power  of  the  microscope ;  the  connective 
tissue  bundles  are  seen  to  swell  up,  become  gelatinous  or  homo- 
geneous, and  enable  one  to  see  the  connective  tissue  cells  as  branching 
nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm. 
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Fig.  126. — Drawing  of  a  hard  fibroma.     Stained  in  logwood,  and 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam.    ( x  50.) 
//.  Bands  of  well  developed  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  are  few  nuclei 
n,c.  Intervals  between  the  fibrous  bands,  in  which  the  tissue  is  more 

cellular,  the  strands  of  formed  tissue  running  obliquely, 

with  well-marked  nuclei  between  them. 

Make  a  more  careful  naked  eye  examination  before  putting  the 
tumour  to  harden,  and  notice  the  lobular  arrangement,  that  each 


lobule  is  composed  of  a  number  of  concentric  layers  of  fibrous  tissue, 
that  the  lobuks  are  softer  towards  their  centre,  at  which  point  thej- 
seem  to  grow,  and  that  between  the  lobules  is  a  quantity  of  looser 
connective  tissue,  in  which  run  numerous  blood-vessels. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  tumour  in  Miiller's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  or 
in  methylated  spirit  (g  54,  p.  44),  cut  sections  (S  70,  p.  50),  stain 
in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  or  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59),  and  mount  in 
Farrant's  solution  {§  106,  p.  77),  or  Canada  balsam  (g  toS,  p.  78), 

Examine  under  a  low  power  ( x  50),  and  note  that  the  tissue  is 
throughout  stained  a  beautiful  pink  (a  reaction  very  characteristic  of 
fibrous  tissue).  The  fibrous  tissue  has  different  arrangements  in 
different  parts  of  the  tumour,  but  it  is  in  great  part  disposed  in 
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Fig.   117. — Grsnuialion  cells,  becoming  developed  into   Bhrou* 

(issue.     (  K  500,  after  Ziegler.) 
d.    White  blood  corpuscles,  with  n  single  oucleus. 
a'.  With  several  nuclei. 
i.     Formative  cells  of  various  shapes, 
f.     Formative  or  conneclive  tissue  celts,  villi  two  nuclei 
c'.  Connective  tissue  cells,  with  numerous  nuclei  (eiani  cells). 
J.     Fonnalivc  cells,  with  developing  fibrillar  peripU.st. 
r.     Developed  conneclive  or  fibrous  tisBne. 

bundles,  which  run  in  various  directions,  or  in  concentrically  imangcd 
bundles,  or  the  fibres  have  a  peculiar  feather-like  or  UddCT4)kt 
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arrangement  In  the  last-named  form  there  are  bands  of  dense  pink 
fibrous  tissue,  which  may  be  said  to  run  longitudinally;  whilst  running 
off  at  various  acute  angles  are  more  delicate  bands  of  pink  tissue. 
In  the  dense  longitudinal  bands  there  are  few  cells ;  but  between  the 
transverse  bands  numerous  nuclei  of  cells  may  readily  be  observed 
under  this  power.  Whatever  be  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  the 
cells — small,  round,  elongated,  or  branching — are  always  most  nume- 
rous in  the  more  open  tissue.  There  are  never  any  yellow  elastic 
fibres  present.  Observe  that  the  blood-vessels  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  that  they^are^all  fully  developed.  In  a  moUuscum  fibrosum, 
where  there  is  a  kind  of  oedema  of  the  fibrous  tissue  and  distention 
with  fluid  of  the  spaces  between  the  fibres,  the  arrangement  of  both 
fibres  and  cells  can  be  very  easily  discerned. 

Examine  under  a  high  power  (  x  300)  for  the  pink  fibrous  bundles, 
between  which  are  branched  cells,  the  processes  of  which  clasp  the 
bundles  of  fibrils.  Observe  how  scanty  are  the  cells  in  the  denser 
pink  fibrous  bands,  and  how  numerous  they  are  in  the  soft  growing 
parts  of  the  tumour.  Examine  the  cells ;  some  are  merely  round 
embryonic  cells,  nearly  all  nucleus ;  others  are  surrounded  by  a 
quantity  of  protoplasm;  others  are  elongated,  and  the  formed 
material  around  them  is  becoming  fibrillated;  others  again  have 
several  nuclei ;  and  some  have  well  developed  branching  processes. 
In  fact  a  young  or  growing  fibroma  is  composed  of  the  purest  form 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  one  of  the  best  structures  in  which  to  study 
its  development.  The  cells  under  examination,  as  was  seen  under 
the  low  power,  are  always  most  numerous  in  those  parts  of  the  tumour 
where  the  fibrous  tissue  is  most  open.  Consequently  they  are  found 
m  greatest  profusion  between  the  transverse  bars  of  the  ladder. 

Fibrous  tumours  are  of  comparatively  slow  growth  ;  they  are  non- 
malignant,  and,  as  a  rule,  grow  where  fibrous  tissue  already  exists. 
Their  most  frequent  positions  are  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous 
tissues;  in  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx  (then  probably 
growing  from  the  periosteum  of  the  basilar  process) ;  in  fasciae,  and 
in  the  interfascicular  tissue  of  nerves  ;  in  the  ovary;  in  the  uterus;  as 
small,  firm,  rounded  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  or  larger, 
in  the  centre  of  a  pyramid  of  the  kidney ;  as  keloid  growths  in  scars ; 
and  as  the  so-called  loose  cartilages  of  the  knee  joint. 
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The  changes  to  which  they  are  liable  are — serous  infiltration,  as  in 
the  moUuscum  fibrosum ;  mucoid  degeneration  of  the  fibres ;  fatty 
degeneration,  especially  in  fibromas  of  syphilitic  origin  (Comil  and 
Ranvier) ;  and  calcification.  The  two  changes  last  named  occur  neai 
the  centre  of  the  nodules,  or  away  from  the  blood-vessels.  Inflamma- 
tory changes  and  new  cell  formation  are  sometimes  induced,  espcdally 
when  the  tumour  from  ased  to  mechanical  injury. 


The  Lame 

271.   Flat  fibromas  r 
They  are  rather  a  tl 
chronic  inflammatory  [ 
with  as  flattened,  hard 
in  size  and  shape.     The 
and  liver  (especially  after  abdominal  dropsy) ;  on  the  pleura,  or  ir- 
tlie  subpleural  tissue  in  old  people ;  in  stone-masons'  lung  and  oc 
the  inner  surface  of  blood-ve.'^sL-Is  in  cerliiin  conditions.     They  ar— 
usually  yellow  and  translucent,  but  thi;y  may  be  pigmented  ;  tlify  ar 
cartilaginous  in  consistence,  and  are  cut  with  difficulty. 


Flat  Fibroma. 

ked  upon  as  true  fibromas. 
lar  tissue — the  result  of  a 
)us  surface.  They  are  met 
ies,  which  vary  considcrablj- 
outer  surface  of  the  spli 


'i^E^vlfc?^— 


leii  in  Miillvr'rt  thiid  (.^  55- p.  44), cut  at  right  angles  to  the  shoHN 
.r  of  iliL'  growth  (jS  70,  jj.  50),  stain  the  sections  with  pi'^ 
-'  '^  77.  I''  55).  -ind  motmt  in  Farrant's  solution  (^  106.  p.  ;;■ 
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Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50).  The  structure  is  essentially 
that  of  corneal  tissue,  or  the  inner  lining  of  vessels.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  laminse  of  fibrillated  tissue,  between  which  are  flattened 
cells.  Under  a  high  power  ( x  300)  these  flat  cells  are  perceived 
to  be  only  flattened,  branching  connective  tissue  cells,  seen  in  profile. 
That  these  cells  may  be  observed,  a  small  fragment  must  be  treated 
with  acetic  acid,  and  then  carefully  teased  out,  and  stained  with 
carmine  (§  79,  p.  60). 

Chondroma. 

272.  Cartilaginous  tumours  are  usually  met  with  as  multiple 
growths,  either  rounded  or  lobulated,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule,  with  fibrous  bands  separating  the  lobules  from  one  another. 
They  usually  grow  from  the  periosteum  of  bones  (especially  from  the 
ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  on  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes);  in  the  bones  themselves;  in  the  parotid  and  other  salivary 
glands;  in  the  testicle,  skin,  lung,  or  mamma.  They  are  usually 
firm  and  elastic,  though  in  some  cases,  owing  to  mucoid  degenera- 
tion, they  are  soft,  and  even  gelatinous.  On  section  the  tumours 
cut  with  the  peculiar  creak  of  cartilage,  but  if  there  is  calcification, 
there  is  also  a  gritty  feeling.  Running  across  the  section  are  white 
glistening  fibrous  bands,  whilst  between  these  the  cartilage  has  a 
translucent,  pearly  appearance,  with  a  bluish  or  pink  tinge. 

Take  a  piece  of  tissue  from  a  chondroma  of  the  parotid  gland,  in 
which  there  is  considerable  calcification  towards  the  centre  of  the 
lobules;  harden  in  methylated  spirit  (§  54,  p.  44),  stain  in  picro- 
carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  the  low  power  (  x  50).  The  capsule  is  seen  as  a 
pink  fibrous  band,  at  one  margin  of  the  section.  From  this  capsule 
a  series  of  fibrous  trabecular,  in  which  run  small  vessels,  extend 
between  the  masses  of  cartilage.  Even  under  this  power  the  character 
of  the  cartilage  cells  may  be  distinguished.  Some  appear  to  be  rapidly 
developing  hyaline  cartilage  cells,  with  well-formed  cartilage  capsules ; 
from  others  the  capsules  have  disappeared,  and  they  are  seen  as 
branching  cells  sending  their  processes  in  all  directions  into  the 
matrix,  which  here  appears  to  be  softer  and  mucoid,  and  to  take  on 
a  very  delicate  stain.     Near  the  centre  of  each  lobule  where  calcifica- 
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tion  is  commencing,  the  tissue  appears  to  be  green,  and  much  less 
translucent.  At  the  margin  of  the  calcified  part  the  granules  of 
calcareous  material  may  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  matrix,  whilst  in 
some  few  cases  the  calcareous  pwuticles  appear  to  have  found  their 
way  into  the  cartilage  capsules. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300),  observe  the  hyaline  cartilage,  with 
its  encapsuled  and  proliferating  cells,  and  the  matrix,  which  in  this  case 
is  not  fibriUated.     The  branching  celts  in  the  mucoid  matrix,  and  the 


Flc.  129.— Scclion  of  a  chonilroma  taken  from  ihe  parotid  glind. 
Stained  witli  picro-carroine.     (  >  21x1.) 
a.  Honi(^ncou5  cartilaginous  matrix,  in  which  are  imbedded 
li.  Branching  cartilaee  celt^ 
f.   Spaces  from  which  cells  have  disappeared, 
d.  Granular  matrix  (commencing  calcilicstion). 
t.   More  advanced  calcification. 

fibrous  capsule  and  trabeculie,  with  the  well  developed  blood-vessel*. 
are  also  to  be  examined.  The  yellowish  green  part,  with  the  highly 
refrEtctile  calcareous  particles  infiltrating  the  matrix  around  the  riis- 
tended  capsules,  must  also  be  seen  under  this  power. 


MYXOCHONDROMA. 


In  another  seciion  of  a  parotid  tumour  growing  more  rapidly  and 
of  softer  consistence,  hardened  and  treated  as  directed,  the  tissue 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  branching  cells  imbedded  in  a  mucoid 
matrix,  with  proliferating  gland  structure  running  through  the  mass. 
The  epithelium  of  the  gland  acini  and  ducts  takes  part  in  the  increased 
activity  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  grows  so  rapidly  tliat  it  forms 
solid-looking  columns  or  masses,  which  intersect  the  myxochondro- 
matous  tissue  in  all  directions.  This  form  of  (larotid  tumour  is  s]ioken 
of  as  the  myxochondro-adcnoraa. 


Myxochondroma. 

273.  In  certain  cases  cartilaginous  tumours,  much  softer  and  more 
gelatinous  than  the  form  last  described,  growing  with  extreme  rapidity. 


I 


F(c.    130. — Section   of   myxochondtoma.      Stained   wilh   picro- 
carmine.     (x  200 — abouU) 
a.  FibroBs  capsule  from  which  run  in 
*,  Trabecule. 

(.   Mucoid  nuilrix,  in  which  aie  Imbedded 
d.  Embryonic  cnrtilagc  celU,  proUfcraling  rapidly,  and  ol  various 

and  frequently  giving  rise  to  similar  growths  in  other  parts,  occur. 
in  the  case  from  which  the  section  now  described  was  taken,  the 
tumour  grew  from  the  periosteum  of  the  scapula,   increased  very 
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rapidly  in  size,  and  gave  rise  to  secondaiy  growths  of  a  similar  nature 
in  the  lung,  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy.  It  was  a  soft 
lobulated  tumour,  composed  of  a  brown  gelatinous  material  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  vascular  fibrous  capsule.  Hardening  and  mounting 
as  before,  and  examining  under  a  low  power,  the  pink  fibrous  capsule 
and  trabeculffi  are  readily  seen,  and  running  in  them  are  well-formed 
blood-vessels.  Near  the  trabecule  the  cells  are  somewhat  flattened, 
and  have  a  rather  regular  arrangement.  Towanls  the  centre  of  the 
mass  are  large  cells,  very  irregular  in  shape,  having  long  processes, 
and  often  two,  three,  or  four  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  Between  these 
huge  cells,  which  by  Ranvier  are  compared  to  the  cells  of  the  cartilage 
found  in  cephalopods,  the  matrix  is  somewhat  librillated  near  the 
periphery,  but  mucoid  towards  the  centre.  Towards  the  peripherj- 
greenish  masses  (coloured  blood  corpuscles)  may  be  seen. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  for  detail. 

Other  varieties  of  cartilage,  such  as  white  fibro-cartilagc,  may  be 
met  with  in  these  tumours,  in  fact  all  intermediate  forms  between 
white  fibro  and  hyaline  cartilages  may  be  found. 

Dtgeneraiions. — (i.)  Mucoid  softening  of  the  matrix;  (2.)  Calcifi- 
cation of  the  matrix  ;  (3.}  True  bone  fonnation. 


Osteoma. 

274.  Osteomas  are  outgrowths  of  bone,  chiefly  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion between  a  bone  and  its  cartilage.  They  are  classified  accordingly 
to  their  position  into  exostoses,  or  those  growing  from  the  exterior  of 
a  bone,  and  enostoses,  or  tliose  growing  in  the  interior.  A  more  natural 
classification  is  that  which  arranges  them  according  to  their  stnicturc. 

The  first  form,  or  the  ebtirimttd  osteoma,  appears  to  be  a  syphililic 
growth  from  the  inner  table  of  the  skull.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and 
is  often  multiple  and  symmetrical.  Prepare  in  v,  Ebnei's  solution 
(g  68,  p.  48),  cut  sections,  and  stain  in  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  SS)- 
Notice  that  the  dense  bony  structure  is  composed  of  lamcllje  panJltl 
to  the  surface  of  the  tumour. — (Virchow.)  In  the  lamella  there  ari; 
no  blood-vessels  and  no  Haversian  canals ;  but,  according  to  Cornii 
and  Ranvier,  there  are  canaliculi  similar  to  those  foiinil  in  the  ccmd' 
of  teeth,  which  run  towards  the  surface. 
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The  compact  osteoma  is  composed  of  ordinary  compact  bone,  similar 
to  that  found  near  the  surface  of  a  long  bone.  It  is  met  with  as  a 
nodular  growth,  usually  beneath  the  periosteum,  or  in  the  periosteum 
of  long  bones ;  but  it  may  be  found  growing  in  the  substance  of  the 
bone,  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  in  the  choroid,  in  the  pericardium, 
in  the  skin  around  glands,  in  the  apices  of  tuberculous  lungs,  even  in 
the  nerve  centres;  also  in  tendons,  in  intermuscular  septa,  and  in 
other  positions  where  there  are  new  fibrous  tissue  formations.  Make  a 
vertical  section  through  the  growth  with  a  saw,  and  examine  with  a  low 
power  lens,  when  it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  form  the  vessels  and 
Haversian  canals  run  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone. 

Prepare  in  chromic  and  nitric  acid  fluid  (§  66,  p.  48),  or  in  picric 
acid  (§  65,  p.  48).  Stain  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount 
in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Notice  that  the  structure  is  essentially  that  of  compact  bone,  that 
the  vessels  run  in  the  Haversian  canals  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  bone,  that  there  is  periosteal  fibrous  covering,  with  a  layer 
of  small  round  cells — osteoblasts — and  young  bone  formation  beneath. 
Around  the  Haversian  canals  the  regular  Haversian  systems  may  all 
be  readily  distinguished  in  this  specimen. 

T/ie  spongy  osteoma  differs  from  the  compact,  form  only  in  the  fact 
that  the  trabeculse  are  much  thinner  and  not  so  numerous ;  that  the 
medulla  is  usually  more  embryonic  in  character,  and  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  gelatinous  mass.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  almost 
fibroid.  Under  the  microscope  some  adipose  cells  can  usually  be 
observed  amongst  the  small  round  cells  which  compose  the  embryonic 
mass.  The  whole  tumour  is  essentially  like  the  spongy  tissue  of 
which  the  ends  of  long  bones  and  the  bodies  of  the  shorter  ones  are 
composed.     Treat  as  for  compact  osteoma,  and  examine. 

Myoma. 

275.  The  muscular  tumour  is  usually  described  as  of  two  forms. 

I.  That  composed  of  striped  muscular  fibre,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  tumour,  and  is  probably  met  with  only  as  a  result  of  the  higher 
development  of  sarcomatous  tissue,  in  which  case  the  muscle  is  im- 
perfectly developed,  and  never  gets  beyond  an  embryonic  type. 
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2.  The  true  myoma  or  leio-myoma,  in  which  there  is  a  formation 
of  well  developed  non-striped  muscular  fibres.  These  tumours  arc 
met  with  so  much  more  frequently  in  the  uterus  than  in  any  other 
position,  that  they  have  been  named  uterine  fibroids.  They  may, 
however,  occur  in  any  position  in  which  non-striped  muscle  is  nor- 
mally present,  as  in  the  gasiro-intestinal  tract,  where  they  are  seen  as 
polypoid  growths :  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder ;  in  the  prostate  m  old 
men ;  in  the  skin,  especially  of  the  scrotum ;  and  in  the  kidney,  where 
they  develop  near  the  apices  of  the  papilla;.  These  tumours  may  be 
small,  when  they  are  usually  rounded,  or  they  may  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  when  they  become  lobulated.  Like  most  of  the  simpli; 
and  slowly  growing  tumours,  they  are  enclosed  in  fibrous  capsules. 
They  are  usually  multiple,  and  may  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 

The  typical  uterine  fibroid  is  a  firm,  fleshy,  somewhat  elastic  mass, 
growing  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  organ,  in  which  case  the  tumoiu 
is  usually  iialer,  but  sometimes  brighter  in  colour  than  the  surround- 
ing muscular  tissue.  In  the  smaller  rounded  tumours  the  muscular 
tissue  is  arranged  in  concentric  laminK,  an  arrangement  which  can 
be  easily  discerned  with  the  naked  eye ;  hut  in  the  larger  lobulated 
forms  each  lobule  is  composed  of  one  of  these  concentric  masses,  and 
between  them  are  the  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  which  run  from  the 
capsule,  and  in  which  may  be  seen  the  blood-vessels  which  pass  into 
and  nourish  the  new  growth.  In  consequence  of  this  laminated  ar- 
rangement, the  appearance  of  these  masses  is  frequently  compared 
to  that  of  balls  of  cotton.  In  the  uterine  wall  the  tumours  ocau 
in  three  positions: — (i.)  Growing  in  the  muscular  wall  itself— the 
intramural  form  ;  (2.)  Growing  from  the  muscular  tissue,  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  (this,  the  submucous  myoma,  grois-s  into  the 
uterine  cavity  as  a  pedunculated  mass,  pu.shing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane before  it);  and  (3.)  A  similar  polypoid  growth  on  the  OUta 
surface  of  the  uterus,  which  pushes  before  it  the  peritoneal  covering 
— subserous  or  subperitoneal  myoma. 

Harden  a  piece  of  this  tumour  in  Miiller's  fluid  {§  55,  p,  44),  cut 
sections  (g  70,  p.  50),  and  stain  in  picro-caimine  (g  77,  p.  55),  or 
eosine  and  logwood  {g  So,  p.  61,  ^t  te^.),  and  mount  in  Fairant^ 
solution  (S  loG,  p.  77),  or  in  Canada  balsam  {g  loS,  p.  78). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (x  50).     In  ihe  pure  myoma  the 


c  fibtotd).     Stained  with 


section,  instead  of  presenting  a  pink  appearance,  as  in  tlie  fibroma 
(with  picro-carmine),  is  yellowish  brown  with  minute  crimson  points 
at  intervals.  In  an  old  myoma,  where  there  is  usually  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  pink  fibrous  strands  stand  oiii  pro- 
minently between  the  yellowish  brown  muscular  bands.     The  mus- 


»FlG.  131. — Non-striped  myoma  (uli 
TO-cannine,     (x  450.) 
a.  Mass  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue,  in  which  the  rod-shaped 
nuclei  Bnd  ihc  paiallcl  innngeroent  of  the  Rbrils  are  «een. 
i.  Simitar  bundles  of  fibres  cut  transversely.     The  sections  of  the 
Rbrils  have  the  appearance  of  rounded  cells,   the  section  of 
the  round  nucleus  is  seen  as  a  dot  in  itint  of  the  sections. 
r.   Spindle-shaped  cells,  of  which  the  6brils  If.)  are  composed, 
J.  Fink  librous  tissue. 
t.    Connective  tissiie  corpuscles, 

cular  fibres  arc  so  small  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  somewhat 
higher  power  than  usual  to  bring  out  the  detail  of  their  structure. 
Examine  under  a  high  power  ( x  450).  Notice  that  the  muscular 
fibres  are  identical  in  appearance  with  those  of  ordinary  non-striped 
muscular  tissue,  but  that  the  bundles  of  fibres  interlace  with  one 
another  in  every  direction.  Each  bundle  is  marked  by  a  series  of 
parallel  lines,  and  if  the  tissue  is  dissociated,  or  if  the  edge  of  a 
section  be  examined,  each  fibril  marked  off  by  the  parallel  Unes  may 
be  seen  lo  be  composed  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  overlap  at 
their  ends  to  form  the  fibres.  A  rod-shaped  nucleus  may  be  seen  in 
the  centre  of  each  celi.  The  bundles  of  muscular  fibre  are  usually 
thrown  into  folds,  so  that  though  the  Unes  are  parallel  ihey  are  some- 
what wavy.  In  certain  parts  of  the  section  the  fibres  are  cut  trans- 
versely or  obliquely,  and  in  place  of  parallel  lines  there  are  bundles 
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of  what  ajjpear  lo  be  rounded  cells,  some  with,  others  without,  s 
deeply  stained  centre.  These  rounded  bodies  are  simply  the  muscle 
cells  cut  transversely,  the  section  sometimes  passing  through  the  rod- 
shaped  nucleus,  and  sometimes  simply  through  the  contractile  pan  of 
the  celL  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  a 
true  fibroma  and  a  fibro-myoma,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fibrous  tissue  is  white,  hard,  and  glistening,  whilst  the 
muscular  bands  may  be  "  pink,  reddish  grey,  or  white,"  and  are  not 
nearly  so  firm.  To  make  the  diagnosis  certain,  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion should  always  be  made,  for  which  small  fragments  of  the  tissue 
should  be  treated  with  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  for  half  an  hour  in  a  thirty  or  forty  per  cent. 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  fibrous  tissue  then  swells  up  and 
disappears,  and  the  muscular  fibres  may  be  separated  and  examined, 
stained  or  unstained.  The  rod-shaped  nuclei  stand  out  very  pro- 
minently in  such  preparations. 

Dtgetieraiive  c/ianges. — Hseraorrhages  are  very  common  in  these 
lumouTS  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  fatty  or  mucoid  softening, 
especially  where  the  vessels  are  numerous.  Calcification  frequently 
takes  place,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  womb-stone.  Inflammation 
in  consequence  of  injury  also  occurs,  in  which  condition  the  fibres 
undergo  cloudy  swelling, — and  become  swollen  and  granular,  abscess 
formation  frequently  following. 

Neuroma. 

276.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  tmnonr,  although  it  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  It  may  assume  one  of  two  forms — 
(a)  composed  of  ner\'e  fibrils,  occurring  usually  at  the  cut  ends  of 
nerves ;  or  (li)  composed  of  ganglion  cells,  one  case  of  which  is  re- 
corded in  connection  with  the  supra-renal  capsules.  Many  of  the 
so-called  neuromas  are  in  reality  fibromas  or  myxomas  on  the  nerve 
trunks,  or  gliomas  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

Prepare  as  for  nerve  structures  (S  247,  p.  387). 


Angioma. 

277.  The  angioma  is  a  tumour  made  up  of  dilated  blood-vessels, 

some  of  which  appear  to  be  of  new  formatioin  whilst  others  ore  only 
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pre-existing  blood-vessels  dilated.  Along  with  the  dilatation  there  is 
frequently  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue. 

There  are  two  forms  of  angioma — the  cavernous  and  the  simple. 
The  cavernous  form  has  been  already  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Liver  (§  135,  p.  134),  and  the  structure  of  cavernous  angioma  of  the 
skin  (kidney,  spleen,  uterus,  muscles,  bones,  and  hollow  viscera — 
rarer  positions)  is  very  similar,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in 
the  structure  of  the  organ  in  which  it  occurs.  Prepare  as  recom- 
mended in  §  135. 

Simple  angioma  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  although  there  are 

fusiform  and  sacculated  dilatations  of  the  new  or  pre-existing  vessels, 

« 

the  general  tubular  form  of  the  vessel  is  still  preserved.  In  the 
simple  angioma  or  naevus  of  the  skin  (mother's  mark)  the  dilatation 
above  described  is  the  principal  feature,  as  there  is  little  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  such  a  tumour 
appears  as  a  bright  red  or  livid  patch  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
similar  small  spots.  These  patches  are  not  raised  from  the  skin,  in 
which  they  most  frequently  occur.  Only  very  rarely  are  such  tumours 
met  with  in  other  positions,  as  in  the  mamma,  bone,  and  the  brain. 
In  gliomas  they  are  comparatively  common. 

In  another  form  of  simple  angioma  the  dilatation  is  not  so  great, 
but  the  increase  of  tissue  around  the  vessels  is  more  marked,  as  in 
haemorrhoids,  which  are  found  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  rectum, 
and  consist  of  masses  of  small  dilated  veins  with  thickened  walls, 
supported  by  an  increased  quantity  of  connective  tissue.  Harden 
and  prepare  as  for  nerve  structures.  On  microscopic  examination 
the  principal  points  to  note  are  in  all  cases  the  dilated  saccules,  con- 
nected by  the  vascular  tubes ;  the  well-marked  endothelial  lining  of 
the  blood-distended  cavities ;  and  in  some  cases  the  thickenmg  of  the 
vascular  walls,  chiefly  by  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  adventitia. 

A  similar  condition  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  described  under  the 
term  Lymphatic  Angioma,  or  Lymphangioma. 

Lymphoma. 

278.  The  true  lymphoma  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  histioid 
tumours,  and  along  with  it  must  be  described  the  other  forms  of 
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lymphoid  growth,  both  of  which,  however,  depart  somewhat  from 
the  true  hisrioid  type,  and,  unlike  the  true  lymphoma,  are  often  very 
malignant —the  lymphadenoma  and  lympho-sarcoma. 

The  lymphoma  appears,  in  many  cases,  to  be  rather  a  hyperplasia 
of  lymphoid  tissue  than  a  true  tumour,  and  it  is  always  found  in 
positions  in  which  lymphoid  tissue  is  normally  present,  as  in  lym- 
phatic glands  in  the  mtestioe,  uterus,  kidney,  &c. ;  but  occasionally 
there  are  true  tumour  growths,  composed  of  adenoid  tissue.  It 
frequently  occurs  as  a  solitary  mass,  does  not  attain  any  great  size. 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  positions  previously  mentioned,  and  is 
usually  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  dense  fibrous  capsule.  On 
section  it  is  uniformly  soft,  and  white  or  pinkish  white  in  colour. 
Where  small  hsemorrhages  have  occurred,  it  may  hai-e  yellow  or 
brownish  points  (altered  blood  pigment).  From  this  circumstance, 
and  from  the  general  appearance,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  niistalcen 
for  a  sarcomatous  growth  ;  but  the  history  and  histological  structure 
will  at  once  set  any  doubts  at  rest. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  tumour  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  or  in 
methylated  spirit  (g  54,  p.  44),  stain  in  picro-carmine  (S  77,  p.  55), 
and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  the  low  power  ( x  50),  and  note  that  the  tissue 
is  essentially  tike  normal  adenoid  tissue.  The  deeply  stained  nuclei 
of  the  lymphoid  cells  are  seen  in  great  numbers  ;  here  and  there 
ranning  through  the  mass  may  be  seen  capillary  vessels.  If  one 
of  these  vessels  be  examined  near  the  edge  of  the  section,  delicate 
bands  of  pink  tissue  may  be  seen  attached  to  its  walls  ;  and  in 
favourable  specimens,  where  the  rounded  cells  have  been  displaced, 
a  delicate  reticulum  may  be  distinguished.  Lying  on  the  junctions  of 
the  strands  or  fibrillje  of  the  network,  and  clasping  them  with  their 
processes,  are  large  nucleated  branching  connective  tissue  cells. 
A  number  of  larger  vessels  are  also  |)resent.  with  similar  fibrils 
attached  to  their  walls.  To  distinguish  more  clearly  the  element! 
of  which  the  tissue  is  composed,  it  is  necessary  to  shake  a  thin  section 
of  the  tumour  in  a  test  tube  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ihnt- 
quarter  per  cent,  salt  solution  (J  36,  p.  32),  lay  out  carefully  on  > 
slide,  stain  with  cosine  and  logwood  (§  80,  p.  61,  ^  seq.'),  and  mount 
in  glycerine  (§  105,  p.  76),  or  in  Canada  balsam  (g  loS,  p.  78).     The 
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Stroma  attached  to  the  capillary  walls  can  then  be  readily  distinguished. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  lymphoma  the  capillaries  are  distended,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  this. 

Examine  both  sections  under  the  high  power  ( x  300).  The 
attachment  of  the  stroma  to  the  capillary  walls  is  more  easily  seen. 
At  the  junctions  of  the  bands  of  the  stroma  there  are  large  branching 
endothelioid  cells,  each  of  which  has  one  or  two  distinct  nuclei.  The 
processes  of  the  cells  clasp  the  bands  of  stroma,  and  the  cells  are  placed 
on  the  fibres,  and  although  their  processes  may  extend  on  these 
fibres  for  some  distance,  they  are  quite  distinct  from  them  (Fig.  43). 
Ranvier  holds  that  these  endothelioid  cells  are  the  cells  by  which  the 
fibrillae  are  secreted  or  formed.  This  is  an  important  fact,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  the  consideration  of  the  other  forms  of  lymphoid 
tumours  is  approached.  Under  this  power  the  deeply  stained  nuclei 
stand  out  very  prominently.  Lying  in  the  meshes  of  the  network  are 
the  small  round  lymphoid  cells,  which  are  stained  almost  throughout, 
which  shows  that  they  are  composed  of  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  an 
extremely  thin  film  of  protoplasm.  Some  of  the  cells  are  larger,  and 
may  contain  a  couple  of  nuclei,  and  in  a  few  instances,  especially 
where  there  have  been  small  haemorrhages,  they  may  contain  granules 
of  brown  pigment.  Where  the  capillaries  have  given  way,  the  blood 
may  be  seen  as  greenish  corpuscles,  lying  in  the  meshes  around  the 
raptured  capillary. 

Lympho-Sarcoma. 

279.  The  second  form  of  lymphoma — the  lympho-sarcoma — is  a 
malignant  growth,  which,  from  its  clinical  history  and  pathological 
appearances, .  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  sarcomatous  or  soft  can- 
cerous tumour.  The  tumours  may  grow  in  any  position,  but  com- 
mence usually  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  tissue  of  the  viscera,  from 
which  they  spread,  especially  to  the  lungs  ;  they  are  multiple,  and  may 
grow  to  a  considerable  size.  The  so-called  primary  cancer  of  the 
kidney  is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  lympho-sarcoma.  The  section 
firom  which  the  description  is  taken  was  removed  from  one  of  the 
mesenteric  glands. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  growth  resembles  an  ordinary  lymphoma ; 
but  it  is  more  pink,  slightly  more  vascular,  and  of  a  rather  softer  con- 
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sistencc  throughout.  Around  the  somewhat  diffluent  mass  is  a 
delicate  fibrous  capsule.  Over  the  surface  of  the  section  are  nume- 
rous yellow  or  brown  spots,  very  similar  to  those  which  have  already 
been  described,  and  to  those  which  will  be  described  as  present  in 
the  softer  forms  of  sarcoma.  These  are  due  to  rupture  of  the  vesseb 
and  extravasations  of  blood  of  different  ages.  Scrape  the  sur&ct 
with  a  knife,  when  a  quantity  of  creamy  fluid  is  removed.  Examine 
this  in  a  neutral  solution  (g  34,  p.  3a)  under  a  high  power,  and  note 
that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  Ijmphoid  cells,  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  lymphoma. 

For  microscopic  examination  shake  a  thin  fresh  section  in  a  tot 
tube  with  some  of  the  neutral  solution,  spread  the  section  oui  on  a 
slide,  stain  with  picro-camiine  (§  77.  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Famnt's 
solution  (S  106,  p.  77).  .Also  examine  a  section  hardened  in  Mullcr'i 
fluid  (g  ss,  p.  44)1  stained  and  mounted  as  above. 

In  the  hardeneti  section  the  lymphoid  cells  predominate  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  other  structures,  except  a  few  blood-vessels,  and 
around  them  at  intervals  the  green  hEcmorrhagic  masses,  can  be 
distinguished,  either  under  the  low  or  high  power,  Uoder  this  ex- 
amination the  tumour  slill  resembles  the  small  round-celled  sarcoma 
(g  287,  p.  463). 

Now  examine  the  pencilled  01  shaken  specimen.  Under  the  low 
(lower  (  X  50)  a  few  of  the  small  blood-vessels  may  be  seen,  and  at 
certain  points,  where  the  lymphoid  cells  are  washed  away,  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  reticulum  can  be  distinguished.  This  reticulum  is 
similar  to  that  which  is  present  in  lymphoma,  but  is  much  more  deli- 
cate ;  the  meshes  are  larger,  and  the  endotheUoid  plates  are  neither 
so  prominent  nor  so  numerous.  In  the  small  round  or  ovoid  cells  the 
nuclei  appear  to  be  undergoing  more  rapid  division,  and  therefore 
the  cells  are  multiplying  more  rapidly,  though  this  can  scarcely  be 
recognised  without  the  aid  of  the  high  jjower  (  x  300).  Under  this 
power  the  increased  proportion  of  small  round  cells  to  reticulum  can 
be  appreciated,  and  also  the  relatively  small  number  of  endothelioid 
plates  on  the  network.  Note  the  small  masses  of  coloured  blood 
corpuscles,  the  result  of  hemorrhage  from  the  delicate  and  badly 
supported  vessels, 
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Lymphadenoma. 


280.  In  Hodgkin's  disease,  as  already  seen  (Liver,  §  130,  p.  127  ; 
Spleen,  §  220,  p.  336),  there  is  an  overgrowth  of  certain  elements  of 
the  lymphoid  tissue.  This  disease  commences  as  a  primary  tumour 
growth  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  generally  of  the  neck  or  groin. 
From  the  primary  centre,  first  the  surrounding  glands  and  then  the 
various  viscera  are  involved  in  a  malignant  infective  process,  and 
secondary  tumours  are  formed.  In  this  way  the  spleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  lung,  submucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  serous  membranes, 
skin,  heart,  and  supra-renal  capsules,  are  all  in  turn  affected.  In  the 
lymphatic  glands  the  lymphadenomatous  tissue  is  firmer  and  not  so 
liable  to  caseate  as  when  it  occurs  in  the  viscera,  otherwise  the 
growths  are  identical  in  both  naked  eye  and  microscopic  appearances. 
The  tumours  vary  considerably  in  size.  They  often  occur  as  small 
masses,  or  as  large  pinkish  white  nodules,  though  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys,  especially  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  caseation,  there 
is  a  yellower  tinge  from  the  commencement.  These  nodules  are 
firm  and  elastic  at  first,  but  as  they  caseate,  they  become  doughy, 
and  even  putty-like.  Haemorrhages  into  the  growth  are  compara- 
tively rare. 

From  the  description  of  lymphadenoma  of  the  spleen  (§  220, 
p.  336),  a  fair  idea  of  the  microscopic  appearances  may  be  gathered. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  that  organ  there  is  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  fibrous  stroma  or  network,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  endothelioid  plates,  which 
in  this  condition  appear  to  be  particularly  active,  whilst  the  number 
of  lymphoid  cells  is  comparatively  small.  The  cells  appear  to  be  com- 
pressed out  of  existence  by  the  enormously  increased  fibrous  tissue. 

Examine  a  section  of  lymphadenoma  taken  from  any  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  stained  in 
picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106, 
p.  77),  when  much  the  same  appearances  will  be  seen  under  both 
high  and  low  powers.  In  the  growing  part  of  the  tumour  there  is  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  activity  of  the  endothelioid  cells, 
followed  by  an  increase  in  both  thickness  and  number  of  the  bands 
of  the  reticulum,  so  that  there  is  a  gradual  conversion  of  the  reticulum 
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into  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  lymphoid  cells  becoming  more  and 
more  sparse  as  the  fibrous  tissue  is  more  fiilly  fonned.  As  in  the 
spleen,  the  lymphadenomatous  tissue  gradually  invades  and  destroys 
the  surrounding  tissue. 

It  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  student  if  a  short  resumi  of  the 
principal  points  of  difference  (from  a  structural  point  of  view)  of  these 
tumours  be  given, 

Zi'm//«>M(7— ordinar)'  lymphoid  tissue ;  reticulum  well  developed ; 
endothelioid  plates  also  well  developed ;  number  of  lymphoid  cells 
normal. 

Lymphosarcoma — scanty  reticulum ;  corresponding  diminution  in 
the  number  of  endothelioid  plates;  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  lymphoid  cells. 

Lymphadmoma — reticulum  in  excess,  and  becoming  fibrous;  early 
increase  of  reticulum,  accompanying  increased  number  and  activity 
of  the  endothelioid  plates ;  when  tissue  is  becoming  fibrous,  great 
diminution  in  number  of  lymj)hoid  cells. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  connective 
tissue,  the  quantity  of  the  reticulum  varies  directly  as  the  number  cJ 
endothelioid  plates,  but  that  the  same  rule  does  not  hold  good  in 
regard  to  the  lymphoid  corpuscles. 


Simple  Histioid  Tumours  composed  of  more  than  one  Tissue- 
Papilloma. 

281.  The  papilloma — under  which  heading  are  classed  warts,  hom:*, 
the  compound  cauliflower  excrescences,  and  such  polypoid  growths 
as  occur  in  the  bladder  and  in  the  larynx — consists  essentially  of  a 
hypertrophied  and  often  branched  papilla,  covered  by  a  hypertrophied 
layer  of  epithelium.  The  ordinary  wart  will  be  readily  recognised, 
as  will  also  the  large  cauliflower-like  excrescences  which  are  so  fre- 
quently met  with  round  the  anal  or  geni to-urinary  orifices  in  syphilitic 
and  gonorrhceal  patients.  Although  this  tumour  may  grow  rapidly, 
it  is  non-malignant,  and  is  of  purely  local  origin.  Horns  are  usually 
seen  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  are  in  most  cases  mulriple.  I'ake 
small  pieces  of  one  of  the  com|vound  cauliflower  excrescences  and 
harden  in    Mirller's   fluid  (^  55,  p.   44)  for  the  examination  of  the 
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vessels;  a  second  in  picric  acid  {g  63,  p.  47) ;  and  a  third  in  methy- 
lated spirit  (g  S4,  p.  44)— the  two  latter  for  the  examination  of  the 
epithelium;  cut  sections  (g  70,  p.  50),  stain  in  pic ro- carmine  (§  77, 
P-  55}>  3nd  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  {§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  {  x  50).  The  general  outline  of  the 
growth  must  first  be  noticed.  In  place  of  the  simple  papilla  there  is 
a  branching  and  re-branching  mass  of  tissue.  The  basis  is  com- 
posed of  fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  tissue.     This,  in  the  picro-carmine 


stained  specimen,  is  pink,  if  fibrous,  but  more  crimson  if  the  cells 
predominate,  as  where  the  tumour  is  of  very  rapid  growth.  Sup- 
ported in  the  fibrous  basis  are  numerous  blood-vessels,  very  similar 
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to  those  in  a  normal  papilla,  except  that  they  are  usually  somewhat 
larger.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  subjacent  tissut^  these 
vessels  appear  to  open  into  large  vascular  sinuses  or  dilatations.  In 
consequence  of  the  branching  of  the  connective  tissue  basis,  masse; 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  transverse  section  apparently  imbedded  in  the 
epithelium.  Lying  immediately  on  the  connective  tissue  is  a  layer  of 
somewhat  columnar  epithelial  or  epidermic  cells,  a  layer  which  in 
this  case  is  easily  distinguished,  as  it  takes  on  the  canuine  slain  very 
readily.  It  corresponds  lo  the  germinal  layer  of  the  rete  Malpighii 
or  rete  mucosum.  Above  this  is  a  thicker  and  yellower  layer,  in 
which  the  cells  are  seen  to  have  more  formed  material,  and  to  be  poly- 
gonal in  shape,  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rete  Malpighii 
Passing  further  outwards,  a  second  deeply  stained  layer  is  reached 
— ^the  stratum  granulosum  of  Langerhans.     Above  this  the  stratum 


t.  133.— Dmwing  of  epithelium  from  the  surface  of  a  papilloma^ 
Stained  with  picro-omiine,     (  x  30a) 
a.  layer  of  flattened  cells  fruni  near  ihc  surface  of  the  lele  M»l> 

pigliiL 
*,  Wefl-ftinncd  prickle  cclli. 
c.  Vacuolated  prickle  cell. 

1/.  Stnaller  rounded  or  polygonal  celL^  inimt^liatcly  atuwc 
I.  Tbe  columnar  or  gcnninal  layer. 
/  Cellular  connective  tissue  o(  papillary  liasis. 

lucidum  is  not  very  distinctly  seen  under  the  low  jxiwer,  and  the  ] 
stratum  comeum  is  represented  by  an  exceedingly  thin  yellow  strcaL  I 
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Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  examine  the  various  tissues,  the 
blood-vessels  distended  with  blood,  the  fibro-cellular  basis,  in  the 
young  cells  of  which  the  nuclei  undergoing  division  can  frequently 
be  seen.  Then  note  the  appearance  of  the  columnar  cells,  with  their 
deeply  stained  nuclei.  Above  this  layer  the  cells  are  first  irregularly 
round  and  then  polygonal,  and  many  of  them  have  well  marked 
"  prickles  "  passing  into  the  body  of  the  cell,  these  often  appearing 
to  be  directly  continuous  with  processes  from  the  nucleus,  though  in 
some  cases  the  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a  distinct  vacuole.  The 
processes  of  adjacent  cells  are  continuous  with  one  another,  and  may 
be  seen  to  pass  from  nucleus  to  nucleus  in  all  directions.  The 
stratum  granulosum  is  also  very  well  developed;  the  cells  of  this 
layer  are  granular  and  deeply  stained  at  the  poles ;  but  in  the  body 
of  the  cell  there  is  a  clear  bright  space.  Each  cell  is  more  or  less 
spindle-shaped.  The  stratum  lucidum  may  be  distinguished  under 
a  high  power,  but  it  is  never  very  well  developed  in  the  true 
papilloma,  and  in  this  form,  too,  the  stratum  corneum  is  represented 
merely  by  a  thin  bright  yellow  band  of  horny  squames.  Here,  then, 
the  distinguishing  features  are  the  enlargement  and  branching  of  the 
papillae,  the  enormous  development  of  the  rete  Malpighii  and  the 
stratum  granulosum,  and  the  thinness  of  the  homy  layer. 

Horny  Papilloma. 

282.  If  a  section  be  made  of  a  horn  taken  from  the  face  or  the 
neck,  and  stained  as  for  papilloma,  the  stratum  corneum  is  seen  as 
a  dense  yellow  mass,  which  appears  to  fill  up  every  crevice  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  growth,  forming  a  layer  of  very  considerable 
thickness  over  the  stratum  granulosum,  which  therefore  does  not 
stand  out  quite  so  prominently  as  in  the  ordinary  papilloma.  In 
order  to  understand  this  appearance  the  position  of  these  growths 
must  be  remembered — face,  neck,  or  in  those  positions  from  which 
there  is  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sebaceous  material.  The 
homy  layer,  instead  of  being  constantly  shed,  as  from  a  normal 
cutaneous  surface,  or  from  the  surface  of  an  ordinary  papilloma,  is 
glued  together  by  the  large  quantity  of  sebaceous  material,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  paste,  which   dries,  hardens,  and  constitutes  the 
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smooth,  horny  mass  as  described.      All  the  other  features  described 
as  present  in  the  ordinary  papilloma  are  here  repeated. 

Papillomas  of  the  mucous  membrane  grow  in  the  same  way,  but  are 
covered  by  epithelium,  similar  to  that  which  is  aormally  present  in 
the  position  from  which  they  grow.  These  are  the  soft  velvet) 
growths  which  are  met  with  in  the  bladder,  intestine,  and  the  rest 
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Simple  Adenoma, 

283.  The  simple  adenoma,  of  which  that  of  the  breast  may  be  taken 
as  the  type,  consists  of  a  mass  of  gland  structure,  developing  quite 
independently  of  the  breast  itsel£  It  is  a  mass  of  glandular 
tissue  growing  from  a  separate  centre,  and  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  either  the  acini  or  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  gland.  Patho- 
logists differ  greatly  as  to  the  definition  .ind  nature  of  these  turnouts, 
and  cystic  sarcomas  and  primary  cancers  have  been  classed  under 
this  heading,  but  il  will  be  well  to  distinguish  the  adenoma  from 
the  cancer,  in  the  same  way  as  the  papilloma  is  distinguished  from 
the  epithelioma,  though  in  both  cases,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
one  may  be  followed  by  the  other  as  a  secondarj'  growth. 

In  the  true  adenoma  there  is  more  than  a  mere  increase  in  the 
amount  of  inter-glandular  tissue  or  than  a  distention  of  the  pre-exisiing 
ducts  and  acini,  There  Is  a  true  gland  formation,  accompanied  in 
many  cases  by  a  growth  of  inter-acinous  connective  tissue,  and 
also  by  a  distention  into  cysts  of  the  newly  formeil  acini  and  tubules. 
Such  tumours  vary  very  greatly  in  si«e,  from  that  of  a  filbert  to  a 
growth  many  pounds  in  weight. 

They  are  rounded  or  lobulated,  and  are  surrounded  each  by  a 
fibrous  capsule,  by  which  the  tumour  is  sharply  defined  from  the 
surrounding  tissue.  Like  most  of  the  other  simple  tumours,  they  an: 
of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and  are  not  attached  to  the  adjacent 
structures.  There  is  no  central  umbiiication,  therefore  no  retraction 
of  the  nipple,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scirrhous  cancer,  for  which  only 
they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken.  There  are  no  secondary  growths 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  implication  of  the  glands. 

To  the  naked  eye  this  tumour  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  mass 
of  fibrous  tissue,  sometimes  containing  cysts  of  various  shapes  xod 
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uzes  in  large  numbers,  in  which  is  usually  a  quantity  of  opaque  serous 
or  gelatinous  fluid.  In  some  cases  the  adenoma  consists  of  a  soft, 
pinkish  mass,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  tumour  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  and 
a  second  in  methylated  spirit  (g  54,  p.  44);  stain  sections  in  picro- 
cannine  (§  77,  p.  55)  or  logwood  (g  78,  p.  59),  and  mount  in  Fanant's 
solution  (§  106,  p.  77)  or  Canada  balsam  (g  loS,  p.  78). 

Under  a  low  power  (  «  50)  the  tissue  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a 
regularly  formed  fibrous  matrix,  more  or  less  cellular,  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  tumour.  Running  through  the  matrix 
are  numerous  blood-vessels.  Supported  by  the  fibrous  tissue  are  tubes 
or  acini  in  various  stages  of  development,  fi-om  solid  columns  ol 
cubical  epithelial  cetb  to  perfectly  formed  tubes,  with  distinct  lumina 
or  cysts  of  considerable  size ;  at  certain  points  may  be  noted  the 
process  of  the  opening  out  of  the  lumen  from  the  solid  mass  of  cells 
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Fig,  I J4.— Simple  adenoma  of  the  breast     Stained  with  lopwood. 
(x  50.) 
A  Column  or  double  row  of  cetU,  of  which  the  nuclei  only  aie 

b.  A  more  irr^ular  mass  or 

c.  Cyst  formed  by  distention 

d.  Connective  tissue  basis. 

to  the  distinct  cavity,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  regularly  arranged 
cylindrical  or  cubical  cells. 
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For  examination  of  the  structure  of  this  glandular  tissue  the  high 
power  (  X  joo)  must  be  used.  Examine  the  regularly  developed 
fibrous  stroma  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are  imbedded.  Lying  im- 
mediately on  the  fibrous  stroma,  and  apparently  taking  the  place  of 
the  basement  membrane  of  the  normal  gland  tissue,  is  a  layer  of 
delicate  flattened  cells — Debove's  layer.  Above  this  layer  ts  usually 
only  a  single  layer  of  non-ciliated  columnar  or  cubical  cells.  Each 
cell  has  a  distinct  and  well-formed  nucleus.  A  somewhat  deceptive 
appearance  is  frequently  presented,  especially  when  the  sections  are 
not  very  thin.  In  some  of  tne  cavities  it  appears  as  though  there 
were  more  than  even  two  rows  of  ceils.  In  connection  with  this  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  the  section  is  of  moderate  thickness,  the 
knife,  passing  obliquely  through  the  same  layer  of  cells,  ex])OSes  a 
somewhat  elongated  surface  view,  hence  the  appearance  of  seven! 
layers.  Again,  if  the  section  be  made  through  the  epithelial  lining 
of  one  side  of  the  cyst,  an  apparently  solid  mass  of  epithelium  is 
presented  to  view.  It  is  very  necessary  to  remember  this  in  making 
an  examination  of  adenomas. 

The  adenoma  is  developed  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  the 
mammary  gland,  for  a  description  of  which  the  student  is  referred 
to  works  on  embryology  and  histologj'. 

MuLTiPLK,  Compound,  Ovarian  Cystic  Tumour  (Svnosvus- 
Proliferous  Ovarian  Cvstic  Ti/mour  ;  MuLriLocuuE 
Ovarian  Tumour). 

284.  The  ovarian  cystic  tumour  is  a  growth  which,  in  its  mode  of 
development,  simple  nature  and  structure,  may  be  compared  to  the 
adenoma,  and  may  be  teraied  the  adenoma  of  the  ovary  or  of  the 
peritoneum. 

It  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  is  then  composed  of  a  seiia 
of  cysts,  situated  in  the  ovary  or  in  the  broad  ligament.  The  tnmow 
is  encapsulei!  by  a  fibrous  covering,  and  in  its  substance  the  cavilie* 
are  bounded  either  by  dense  fibrous  bands  or  by  spongy  tissue, 
which,  examined  with  a  magnifjing  lens,  is  seen  to  bt  made  up  of » 
number  of  small  cysts.  The  larger  cysts  usually  contain  a  qusntiiT 
of  watery  or  serous  fluid,  in  some  cases  almost  like  the  fluid  found  in 
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hydatid  cysts,  with  common  salt,  but  little  albumen.  This  fluid  may 
be  variously  coloured  by  altered  blood  pigment — purple,  red,  or  yellow. 
The  smaller  cysts  are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  material,  which  is  much 
more  rarely  blood-stained,  and  contains  more  albumen. 

For  microscopic  examination,  take  a  small  piece  of  the  spongy 
tissue,  in  which  minute  glistening  or  gelatinous  specks  are  to  be  seen. 

Harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50), 
stain  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution 
(§  106,  p.  77),  or  stain  in  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59),  and  mount  in  Canada 
balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50).  Throughout  the  section  are 
numerous  small  cysts,  imbedded  in  a  somewhat  cellular  and  highly 
vascular  connective  tissue.  The  nuclei  of  the  connective  tissue  cells 
are  deeply  stained  with  the  carmine,  and  stand  out  prominently. 
The  blood-vessels  are  seen  usually  filled  with  the  greenish  blood 
corpuscles.  The  cysts  are  very  irregular  in  outline ;  some  are  round 
or  oval,  and  simple ;  others  are  subdivided  by  papilliform  processes, 
pushing  their  way  from  the  connective  tissue  stroma,  and  in  some 
cases  meeting  in  the  centre,  and  dividing  the  primary  cysts  into 
smaller  compartments. 

Lining  the  cysts  is  a  regular  layer  of  epithelium,  columnar  and  often 
ciliated,  or  excavated  to  form  goblet  or  chalice  cells.  The  nuclei  of 
these  cells  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  are  usually  situated  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  cell,  especially  of  the  chalice  cell.  Notice  that  all 
the  papillary  projections  are  completely  invested  with  a  regular  layer 
of  epithehum. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  examine  the  cellular  stroma,  with 
its  numerous  blood-vessels,  and  then  the  arrangement  and  appearance 
of  the  epithelial  cells.  There  is  no  basement  membrane;  but,  as  in  the 
adenoma  of  the  breast,  a  layer  of  flattened  nucleated  cells  is  found 
between  the  columnar  cells  and  the  connective  tissue — Debove's 
layer.  From  these  flattened  cells  spring  the  cubical  cells,  which  are 
arranged  in  a  single  or  a  double  row.  The  deeper  cells  are  more 
cubical  than  columnar,  and  interlock  with  the  more  superficial  layer. 
The  superficial  cells  are  tall  and  columnar,  a  few  of  them  are  ciliated, 
but  the  greater  number  are  chalice  cells.  The  nucleus,  as  seen  under 
the  low  power,  is  placed  in  the  lower  third  of  the  cell.     It  is  deeply 


stained,  and  stands  out  veiy  prominenity  from  the  more  delicately 
stained  cell.     In  the  chalice  cell  the  part  above  the  nucleus  bulges 


Fig.  135. — Drawing  of  section   of  ■  campound   ovaiion  cjilic 
tumour.    Stttined  with  picro-canmne-    ( x  300.) 
a,  Fibro-cellulnr  connective  tissue  stromn. 
i.  t.Bycr  of  flattened  cells,  or  Dcbove's  layei. 
f.   Single  layer  of  dinliec  cells, 

li.  Several  rows  of  celU  layers,  of  >vhich  the  nuclei  are  seen. 
e.  Mouths  of  the  chalice  cells. 
/.  Mucoid  material  contained  within  the  cj'st. 

out  slightly  befort:  the  mouth  of  the  cell  is  reached,  which  msy  be 
seen  as  an  ovoid  opening.  The  bulging  jiatt  is  more  transparent 
than  the  lower  ihird  of  the  tell.  Within  the  cysi  a  few  cells  are 
usually  lying  fiee,  imbedded  in  u  delicately  tinted  mucoid  or  colloid 

materia  1. 

Cvs'i's. 

k  Cysts  have  been  already  described  as  present  in  the  Gnf 
133)  and  kidney  (S  '73.  P-  "').  where  they  «rc  doeio 
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the  dilatation  of  obstructed  ducts,  to  the  accumulation  of  various 
epithelial  or  fluid  materials,  and  to  the  distention  of  pre-existing 
cysts. 

Other  cysts  have  been  described  in  the  liver  as  due  to  the  presence 
of  parasites  (hydatid  cysts)  or  foreign  bodies.  Others  again  are 
formed  by  softening  and  degeneration  in  new  growths,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cystic  myxoma  (false  cysts,  or  cysts  of  degeneration). 

Cysts  of  new  growth  are  also  met  with,  as  in  the  adenoma  and  the 
compound  ovarian  cystic  tumour. 

Peritoneal  cysts  are  found  as  hydrocele  and  loculated  peritoneal 
cysts,  in  which  the  peritoneum  is  prolonged  into  a  small  cavity  or 
series  of  cavities,  separated  from  the  main  cavity,  and  then  distended 
to  form  a  cyst  or  cysts,  in  which  case  secondary  cysts  are  budded  off, 
as  it  were,  from  the  primary  sac,  and  in  turn  distended. 

Jtantila. — ^The  cyst  which  is  found  under  the  tonguQ  extending  for- 
ward to  the  frenum  is  of  considerable  size,  lined  with  ciliated  epithe- 
lium, and  containing  a  thick,  somewhat  tenaceous,  fluid  containing 
mucin  and  sodium  albumen,  and  a  few  epithelial  cells ;  it  is  the  result 
of  dilatation  of  a  duct  of  one  of  the  sublingual  glands,  and  not  of  the 
gland  itself. 

Endothelial  cysts,  such  as  bursae,  occur  round  tendons,  and  are 
caused  by  distention  of  their  sheaths  by  exudation. 

Distention  of  a  closed  cavity  may  give  rise  to  a  cyst  formation,  as 
in  the  case  of  goitre,  where  large  cysts  are  found,  formed  by  dis- 
tention of  normal  closed  sacs  of  the  thyroid  gland,  by  a  proliferation 
of  the  epithelium  lining  the  cavity,  followed  by  colloid  degeneration 
of  the  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  the  contents  of  colloid  cysts  derived  from 
the  renal  epithelium. 

One  form  of  cystic  tumour  which  deserves  more  than  passing 
mention  is  the  dermoid  cyst.  The  tumour  from  which  the  following 
description  is  taken  was  removed  from  the  ovary,  and  was  about  the 
size  of  a  child's  head  at  birth.  It  was  firm  at  points,  but  on  the 
sur^e  a  number  of  cysts  projected.  Some  of  these  contained  a 
quantity  of  glue-like  fluid,  others  a  soft,  fatty,  or  sebaceous  looking 
material,  whilst  others  again  were  filled  with  long  hairs  disposed  in 
coils.  When  the  mass  was  cut  into,  the  knife  "  creaked  "  through 
nodules  of  cartilage,   and    then   "  grated "  through  calcareous  or 
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calcified  patches.  In  the  body  of  the  tumour  were  larger  cj-sts, 
though  some  parts  of  the  growth  were  simply  fleshy.  Portions  of  the 
mass  were  hardened  in  MiJller's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  and  treated  as  for 
adenoma  (§  283,  p.  456).  On  microscopic  examination,  under  low 
(  X  50)  and  high  (  x  300)  powers,  almost  every  tissue  present  in  the 
human  body  could  be  distinguished — epithelium,  sijiiamous,  evidently 
on  a  cutaneous  surface :  goblet  cells,  as  from  the  intestine  ;  ciliated, 
as  from  the  trachea ;  hair  follicles,  with  the  deeply  stained  yellow  hair 
in  the  centre,  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  section  ;  cartilage,  with 
well  develoi)ed  capsules  and  matrix  ;  muscular  fibre,  both  non-striped 
and  striiwd ;  blood-vessels  in  all  stages  of  development ;  gland 
structures  similar  to  those  found  in  the  bronchi,  in  the  skin,  and 
in  the  duodenum  ;  small  fragments  of  bone  in  process  of  calcification 
— in  some  parts  the  matrix  pink,  in  others  the  peculiar  green  colour 
that  calcified  structures  give  with  picro-carraine  ;  nerve  fibres ;  multi- 
polar nerve  cells  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
cord  ;  ganglion  cells  or  large  rounded  cells  with  well-marked  nuclei 
and  long  processes,  such  as  are  normally  met  with  in  the  semilunar 
ganglia  ;  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  ;  fat  globules  ;  fibrous  tissue,  anit 
tendon.  The  large  cysts  were  all  lined  with  ciliated  or  goblel-celted 
epithelium,  except  those  into  which  hairs  were  growing,  where  most 
of  the  cells  were  more  like  ordinary  cutaneous  epithelium.  This 
dermoid  cyst  appears  to  be  an  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  fcelus 
within  the  ovary  itself. 

Smaller  and  less  complicated  dermoid  cyst.s   are  found  in  other 
positions,  as  in  the  peritoneum  and  neck. 


Sarcomas, 

286,  The  sarcoma,  as  already  defined,  is  a  tumour  composed  of 
mesoblastic  tissue  in  an  imperfect  state  of  development ;  but  in  const- 
(jucnce  of  the  fact  that  there  is  always  an  attemjit  at  the  formation  of 
some  of  the  higher  tissues,  there  are  many  varieties  of  these  turnouts 
The  tumour  may  be  simply  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue,  or  there  nay 
be  in  it  a  partial  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  stripdl 
muscular  fibre,  &c. ;  and  each  of  these  tissues  may  modify  to  a  certain 
extent  the  appearances  of  the  growth,  both  naked  eye  and  microscoi»c 
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Small  Round-Celled  Sarcoma. 

287.  The  simplest  form  of  sarcoma,  the  small  round-celled  form,  is 
composed  of  the  most  elementary  type  of  connective  tissue,  the 
typical  embryonic  or  granulation  tissue. 

To  the  naked  eye  it  presents  a  very  characteristic  appearance.  It 
occurs  especially  in  the  fascise  and  in  the  loose  areolar  tissues,  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nen'e  centres, 
retina,  bones,  muscles,  testicle,  and  mamma,  as  a  primary  growth ; 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  lymphatic  structures.  As  a  secondary 
growth  it  almost  invariably  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  lungs, 
after  which  it  affects  the  more  vascular  organs,  especially  those  in 
which  there  is  a  complex  capillary  system.  It  is  a  very  soft,  in  some 
cases  almost  pulpy,  tumour,  or  is  like  a  piece  of  brain  tissue.  It  is 
usually  rounded,  grows  rapidly,  and  to  the  naked  eye  is  sharply  de- 
fined from  the  surrounding  healthy  tissue.  In  colour  it  is  pale  pink, 
and,  unlike  most  of  the  tumours  hitherto  examined,  has  no  glistening 
white  fibrous  streaks  running  through  its  substance,  but  yellowish  or 
creamy  patches — due  to  fatty  degenerative  changes — are  frequently 
observed  on  the  surface  of  a  section.  Still  more  characteristic  are 
the  small  red,  brown,  and  yellow  points  which  occur  in  almost  every 
sarcoma  of  this  group — haemorrhagic  patches  in  various  stages  of 
alteration.  Haemorrhages  are  common  in  all  forms  of  sarcoma,  but 
especially  in  the  small  round-celled  form,  and  in  the  myeloid 
sarcoma — afterwards  described. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  tumour  in  Muller*s  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  in 
order  to  keep  as  much  blood  in  the  tissue  as  p>ossible ;  cut  sections 
(§  70*  P-  5o)>  stain  one  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in 
Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77),  a  second  in  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59) 
and  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

Under  the  low  power  (  x  50)  a  mass  of  small  round  cells  may  be 
observed  gradually  invading  or  infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissues, 
especially  along  the  lines  of  connective  tissue;  thus  in  a  sarcoma 
growing  in  muscle,  the  fibres  and  fibrils  are  gradually  separated  by 
the  infiltrating  small  round  cells.  Where  the  tumour  tissue  is  very 
distinct,  a  series  of  lines  of  elongated  cells  may  be  distinguished, 
usually  arranged  in  double  rows,  and  between  these  double  rows  of 
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elongated  cells  greenish  lines  may  be  seen.  These  are  the  embrj'onic 
blood-vessels,  and  the  green  granular  lines  lying  within  them  are  the 
strings  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles.  The  great  resemblance  of  this 
mass  to  granulation  tissue  will  be  at  once  recognised. 

Examine  under  a  high  power  ( x  300,  or  better,  x  450).  Here 
the  elementary  cell  structure  is  much  more  easily  distinguished.  The 
majority  of  the  cells  are  from  ^}^^  to  y^'j^j  inch  in  diameter  (all 
larger  than  a  coloured  blood  corpuscle,  which  is  about  ipjVb  inch), 
There  is  no  cell  wall,  but  each  cell  has  a  distinct  deeply  stained  nucleus, 
Finre  ^^  Tin™  '^'^'^  '"  liianieter,  within  which  nucleoli  are  lo  be 
observed  as  deep  crimson  dots.  Between  the  cells  is  a  very  small 
quantity  of  granular  homogeneous  intercellular  substance,  which,  how- 
ever, in  many  cases  is  almost  indistinguishable.  The  elongated  cells 
must  also  be  observed  under  this  power ;  these  are  only  sarcoma  cells 


Fig.    136. — Small   round-celled   sarcoma.     Stained  with  pictD> 
Mnnine.    (x3«>.) 

a.  Small  round  cells,   with  large  nuclei ;  Ihe  nucleoli   are  not 

represent  ed. 

b.  Flattened  spindle-shaped  cells,  roiming  the  walls  of  the  em- 

bryonic blood-vessels. 

which  have  taken  their  present  shape  because  of  the  pressure  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  and  the  blood  corpuscles  which  lie  between 
the  rows  of  elongated  cells  appear  to  have  been  the  compressing  agentt, 
and  it  appears  as  though  the  Mood  had  simply  been  forced  in  be- 
tween the  sarcoma  cells.  The  blood-vessels  in  this  growth  arc  (juilc 
embryonic  in  type,  and  are  composed  of  modified  sarcoma  cells  only. 
Examine  a  transverse  section  of  such  a  vessel,  and  note  the  flattened 
layer  of  cells  nest  to  the  blood  current,  and  the  gradual  transition  in 
the  successive  layers  from  the  flattened  to  the  rounded  cclL  TTit 
occurrence  of  the  small  haemorrhages,  and  the  method  of  s[ireading 
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of  the  tumour,  must  be  remembered  in  connection  with  this  structure. 
The  walls  of  the  vessels  in  the  tumour  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and 
the  least  extra  stain  on  them  causing  them  to  give  way,  blood  is 
poured  into  the  surrounding  sarcomatous  tissue.  This  may  be  seen 
even  with  the  naked  eye,  and  can  be  corroborated  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  tumour  cells  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  blood 
current,  and  some  of  them  may  be  carried  by  the  blood,  first  to  the 
lungs,  where  secondary  growths  first  make  their  appearance,  and 
then  to  the  other  organs,  especially  those  of  great  vascularity.  The 
small  round-celled  sarcoma  is  perhaps  the  most  malignant  of  the 
group.  It  grows  exceeding  rapidly,  infiltrates  locally,  and  spreads 
by  the  blood-vessels.  The  degenerations  to  which  it  is  liable  will 
be  best  considered  with  those  of  the  other  sarcomas. 

Large  Round-Celled  Sarcoma. 

288.  The  large  round-celled  sarcoma  differs  very  markedly,  in 
many  respects,  from  the  preceding  form.  It  grows  in  much  the 
same  positions,  but  affects  specially  the  submucous  tissue  of  the 
pharynx  and  posterior  nares,  where  it  forms  a  small,  firm,  almost 
fibrous,  pale,  polypoid  mass,  which  is  sharply  defined  from  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  tissues.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  malignant,  but  in  a 
much  lower  degree  than  the  small  round-celled  sarcoma,  and  rarely 
gives  rise  to  secondary  growths. 

Harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44),  stain  in  picro-carmine 
(§  77>  P-  55)>  inount  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77);  or  stain 
in  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59),  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108, 
p.  78). 

Examine  under  low  ( x  50)  and  high  ( x  300)  powers,  first  the 
cells  which  are  seen  to  be  rounded,  and  some  two  or  three  times 
as  large  as  the  cells  of  the  small  round-celled  form.  Each  cell  is 
made  up  of  two,  three,  or  four  large  ovoid  nuclei,  surrounded  by  a 
quantity  of  protoplasm.  Throughout  the  tumour  is  a  delicate  fibril- 
lated  intercellular  substance,  which  at  certain  points  is  collected  into 
thicker  bands.  These,  along  with  thin  walled  vessels,  divide  the 
large  cells  into  groups,  which  vary  considerably  in  size.  At  other 
points,  especially  where  the  fibrillar  tissue  is  present  in  large  quantity, 
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elongated  or  spindle  cells  may  he  seen,  almost  like  those  which  are 
found  in  organising  granulation  tissue.  The  vessels,  as  in  all  sai- 
comas,  are  quite  embryonic  in  type,  and  have  thin  cellular  walls. 

Spindle-Celled  Sarcoma. 

In  the  spin  die- celled  sarcoma  there  is  an  allerapt  at  the  fonnation 
of  more  highly  organised  connective  tissue.  The  cells  become 
elongated,  and  in  most  cases  the  amount  of  intercellular  substasce 
is  increased,  and  ihe  development  of  (he  vessels  is  carried  somewhat 
further. 

Of  these  tumours  the  more  important  are  the  following. 

Recurrent  Fibroid  Tumour. 

269.  The  recurrent  fibroid  of  Paget,  like  the  other  tumours  of  this 
group,  is  found  growing  from  connective  tissue  in  almost  any  position, 
but  especially  in  fasciie,  periosteum,  breast,  kidney,  liver,  skin,  and 
dura  mater.  The  cases  recorded  by  Paget  appear  to  grow  principally 
from  periosteum  and  subcutaneous  tissue  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  filbert  to  as  much  as  a  fool  in  one  of 
their  dimensions,  and  are  characterised  by  their  tendency  to  recur 
locally,  but  without  any  special  tendency  to  local  intiilratiorL  They 
are  rounded  or  lobulated,  and  are  firmly  attached  to  the  tissue  from 
which  they  grow.  On  section  they  are  firm,  tough,  and  irregular,  and 
have  frequently  a  fleshy  look.  They  may  be  pale  pink  or  brownkh 
red,  almost  like  the  fibroma,  and  the  surface  has  a  streaky  look,  as  if 
from  the  presence  of  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  from  this  appear- 
ance that  they  derive  the  name  "  fasciculated  sarcoma." 

Harden  in  Muller's  fluid  (§  55,  p.  44X  stain  in  picnxannine 
(§  77i  P'  55)'  ^"*1  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  {  x  50),  for  the  fesciculaied  appear- 
ance. A  series  of  bundles  of  cells  may  be  seen  interlacing  with  one 
another  in  all  directions ;  some  of  these  are  cut  longitudinally,  othess 
obliquely,  others  again  transversely.  Few  blooil- vessels  are  found, 
and  such  as  are  present  are  of  higher  organisation  than  arc  those 
developed  in  the  small  round-celled  sarcoma. 
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Under  the  high  power  ( x  400)  the  bundles  are  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  "  narrow,  spindle-shaped,  elongated,  caudate,  and  oat-shaped 
nucleated  cells."  In  these  cells  are  nuclei,  which  are  said  to  distend 
the  body  of  the  cell  at  the  point  at  which  they  are  present.  Some 
of  the  cells  have  bifurcated  ends,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  oat- 
shaped,  and  between  them  is  a  small  quantity  of  fibrillated  inter- 
cellular substance.  These  tumours  recur  locally  only  when  they  are 
imperfectly  removed,  and  in  the  first  instance  do  not  give  rise  to 
secondary  growths ;  but  when  they  have  been  repeatedly  removed, 
the  recurrent  mass  very  frequently  resembles  the  form  next  to  be 
described — it  is  more  truly  sarcomatous. 

True  Small  Spindle-Celled  Sarcoma. 

290.  This  grows  in  much  the  same  positions  as  the  foregoing,  and, 
like  it,  comparatively  rarely  gives  rise  to  secondary  growths.  It  may 
attain  a  considerable  size,  is  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  definite 
capsule,  and  on  section  presents  a  firm,  solid,  or  elastic,  pale,  fleshy 
surface;  not  so  smooth  as  in  the  oat-shaped  form,  and  with  the  glisten- 
ing or  fibroid  streaks  more  pronounced.  When  secondary  tumours 
do  occur,  they  are  found  in  the  same  position  (the  lung  first)  as  the 
other  sarcomatous  growths. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  examine  under  both  low  ( x  50)  and  high 
(  X  400)  powers.  The  spindle  cells  are  more  perfectly  fprmed,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  elongated  than  are  the  cells 
of  the  recurrent  fibroid  proper.  They  are  arranged  in  bundles, 
which  interlace  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  cells  are  seen  in  various 
sections.  Those  cut  longitudinally  are  seen  as  the  ordinary  spindle 
cells,  with  ovoid,  or,  in  some  cases,  rod-shaped  nuclei.  Others  are 
cut  obliquely,  and  these  appear  to  be  ovoid  cells ;  whilst  others 
again,  cut  transversely,  appear  to  be  round  cells.  It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  these  sections  are  comparatively  small,  and  that  some 
of  them  have  no  nucleus,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sections  are  made 
near  the  end  of  the  cells  to  which,  the  ovoid  nuclei  do  not  extend. 

Where  the  section  passes  transversely  through  the  centre  of  a  cell, 
the  nucleus,  of  course,  is  divided,  and  the  rounded  section  appears 
to  have  a  nucleus  also. 
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Running  through  the  section  embryonic  blood-vessels  are  found, 
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Fic.   137. — Small  spindle-celled  sarcoma.      Slained  with  picro- 
[^rmine.     (.30a) 
R.  Well-formed  spindle  cells. 
b.   More  elongated  spindles  Iraunduig  one  ot  the  rasculat  channels. 


similar  in  structure  to  those  met  with  in  the  small  round-celled  sar- 
coma ;  but  here  they  are  not  so  numerous, 

Myeloid  S.\rcoma. 

291.  The  myeloid  or  giant-celled  sarcoma  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  variety  of  tlie  small  spindle- celled  sarcoma.  It  consists  of 
a  small  spindle-celled  sarcoma  with  the  addition  of  giant  cells,  these 
being  present  probably  because  of  the  position  in  which  the  tumour 
is  growing. 

They  are  large  tumours,  of  slow  growth,  occurring  either  within  the 
shaft  or  epiphyses  of  a  bone  or  under  the  periosteum,  especially  in  the 
following  positions  :—  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  on  ihe  outer  surface,  or  within  the 
lower  jaw— constituting  one  form  of  malignant  epulis— or  in  the 
antrum.  When  growing  under  the  periosteum  they  are  summndcd 
by  a  fibrous  capsule  only  ;  but  when  in  the  centre  of  the  bone  they 
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expand  the  outer  shell,  which  may  become  so  thin  that  it  crackles 
under  pressure  of  the  finger.  They  are  moderately  firm,  fleshy,  or 
elastic  tumours,  pinkish  or  brownish  yellow  in  colour,  and  on  section 
have  a  peculiar  "  fasciculated  "  or  sometimes  a  marbled  appearance. 
The  peripheral  or  growing  part  of  the  tumour  is  usually  more  pink 
than  the  centre,  which  is  pale  or  brownish  yellow,  almost  fatty  looking, 
and  variegated  with  patches  of  brown  or  red  (haemorrhages  of  various 
ages),  whilst  at  certain  points  are  cysts  containing  a  yellow  or  brown 
gelatinous  material  (derived  from  softened  tumour  tissue  stained  with 
altered  blood  pigment).  On  section  small  fragments  of  bone  may  be 
found,  especially  near  the  periphery  of  the  tumour.  The  haemorrhages 
and  cysts  are  very  characteristic  of  this  form  of  growth,  as  the  vessels 
are  numerous,  embryonic  in  structure,  and  situated  in  a  tumour  which 
is  especially  liable  to  injury  from  external  violence,  from  its  exposed 
position  and  the  unyielding  structure  on  or  in  which  it  grows. 

Treat  as  for  recurrent  fibroid  tumour  (§  289,  p.  466).  Under  the 
low  power  the  bundles  of  small  spindle  cells,  well  developed,  and  cut 
in  various  directions,  are  readily  observed.  Throughout  the  tumour 
small  green  granular  masses  are  seen  (small  collections  of  coloured 
blood  corpuscles),  and  then  the  giant  cells,  more  or  less  numerous, 
are  seen  as  areas  of  protoplasm,  delicately  stained,  with  small  crimson 
specks  scattered  through  them.  Under  this  power  they  appear  to  be 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  The  delicate  green  Hues  indicating 
the  position  of  the  blood-vessels  are  very  numerous ;  in  a  specimen 
hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  these  vessels  are  much  more  readily  dis- 
tinguished than  in  one  hardened  in  spirit. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  examine  the  spindle  cells.  The 
description  given  of  them  in  the  spindle-celled  sarcoma  applies  in 
this  case  also.  The  blood-vessels  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
are  composed  simply  of  tumour  cells,  more  or  less  regularly  arranged 
in  rows,  between  which  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles  (green)  have 
pushed  their  way.  Around  these  embryonic  blood-vessels  green  masses 
of  extravasated  blood  are  frequently  met  with,  the  corpuscles,  with 
their  double  outlines,  lying  in  direct  contact  with  both  spindle-shaped 
and  giant  cells. 

The  giant  or  myeloid  cells  resemble  very  closely  the  osteoclasts  of 
bone.    They  are  large  irregular  masses  of  delicately  tinted  jirotoplasm, 


in  which  are  imbedded  twelve,  twenty,  or  more,  deeply  stained  nuclei 
scattered  irregularly  throughout  the  mass.  In  many  cases  these  ccUs 
are  also  vacuolated. 


Fig.  138. — Myeloid  or  ginnt-cellcd  sareomn,    Siained  with  )Hcra> 
carmine.     ( -<  30O-) 

a.  Spindle  fells,  of  which  the  turnout  'a  principally  composed. 

b.  CetU  arranged  10  ronti  tlie  whIIe  of  embryoaic  blood -vcsseli. 

e.  Giant  cell,  with  large  number  oF  nuclei  «:altercd  throughout  its 

protoplBsm. 
d.  Transverse  sections  of  spindle  cells. 

c.  Exlravasated  coloured  blood  corpuscles— escaped  from  ruplored 

Although  this  is  the  typical  form  of  the  giant-celled  sarcoma,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  giant  cells  may  be  met  with  in  any 
sarcoma  which  is  growing  in  connection  with  bone,  so  that  their 
presence  must  be  looked  upon  simply  as  an  accident  of  position  of 
the  tumour.  Granules  of  altered  blood  pigment  may  usually  be 
seen  in  this  tumour.  In  the  yellow  |)aichcs  above  described  many 
of  the  spindle  cells  are  becoming  granular  and  fatty,  so  that  the 
myeloid,  like  the  round-celled,  sarcomas  frequently'  unde^o  (atiy 
degeneratioa 

The  typical  form  seldom  gives  rise  to  secondary  growths ;  but  sucb 
secondary  tumours  as  have  been  examined  are  found  in  the  posiiioa 
ordinarily  affected  (the  lung),  and  then  they  contained  no  giant  cells, 
but  were  simply  small  spindle-celled  sarcomas. 
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Large  Spindle-Celled  Sarcoma. 

292.  This  tumour  is  not  absolutely  distinct  from  the  small  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma,  but  it  differs  in  many  respects,  both  clinically  and 
pathologically,  from  that  form.  Although  it  seldom  reaches  such  a 
large  size,  its  growth  may  be  much  more  rapid,  it  infects  locally,  and 
gives  rise  to  secondary  growths  at  a  comparatively  early  stage.  The 
primary  tumour  occurs  in  the  same  position  as  the  other  forms  of 
sarcoma,  but  it  is  found  especially  in  the  skin,  from  which  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  frequently  affected,  followed  rapidly  by  secon- 
dary growths  in  other  glands,  the  lungs,  liver,  intestine,  bndn,  pleura 
and  pericardium.  To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  to  be  softer,  more 
pink,  and  more  vascular  even  than  the  small  spindle-celled  form,  and 
haemorrhagic  patches  and  soft  gelatinous  cysts  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  myeloid  sarcoma  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Prepare  as  for  the  recurrent  fibroid  (§  289,  p.  466),  and  examine 
under  low  ( x  50)  and  high  ( x  300)  powers.  The  ceUs  are  con- 
siderably larger  (three  or  four  times)  than  those  of  the  small  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma.  They  are  more  like  the  ordinary  fibro-plastic  cells, 
but  have  between  them  little  or  no  intercellular  substance  or  periplast. 
They  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  are  frequently  bifurcated,  and  are 
arranged  in  bundles,  the  cells  interlocking  by  their  bifurcated  ends. 
The  blood  channels  between  these  cells  are  very  numerous  and  of 
embryonic  structure,  and  green  masses  of  extravasated  blood  are  fre- 
quently seen.  As  some  of  the  bundles  are  cut  transversely,  rounded 
sections,  some  nucleated,  others  without  nuclei,  are  scattered  over 
the  field. 

Melanotic  Sarcoma. 

298.  The  most  important  of  the  large  spindle-celled  sarcomas  is  the 
melanotic  sarcoma,  which  grows  especially  from  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eye,  the  skin,  and  the  pia  mater.  The  specimen  of  which  a  de- 
scription is  here  given  was  a  large  fungating  blue-black  mass,  project- 
ing from  the  orbit,  and  growing  from  the  choroid  through  the  eyeball 
at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea.  It  measured  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  bled  on  the  slightest  touch.  On  section,  the 
mass  was  deep  brownish  or  blue-black  at  certain  parts;  in  other 
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regions  it  was  slaty  grey,  whilst  in  certain  areas  it  was  white  or  pale 
pink.  It  was  comparatively  soft,  aud  extremely  vascular.  Prepare 
such  a  tumour  as  at  g  aSg,  p.  466,  and  examine  under  a  low  power 
(  X  50).     Under  this  power  note  the  arrangement  of  the  large  spindle 


Stained  with  Ic^ood, 


□  around  ihi-  nucleus  deeply  pig- 

ihaped  or  irregutai  celb. 

'  reticular  arnuigemeni  of 


3.  Smnll  deeply  stained  celts. 
b.    Spindle  cells,  with  pruloptn: 

mented. 
r.   Large  spindle  cells,  arranged 
d.  Large  non-piginented  spindle 

Notice  the  peeuliiir  " 
these  cells. 

cells  into  an  open  concentric  network,  with,  in  some  cases,  numerous 

small  round  cells  lying  in  the  meshes.     Remember  also  thai  some  of 

the   large  cells  are  cut   transversely,    and  that  they  are  frequently 

arranged  in  bundles.     At  certain  points  only  pigment  may  be  seen 

collected,  chiefly  around  the  nuclei  of  the  large  spindle  cells. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  examine  the  large  spindle-shaped 

or  branching  cells  of  which  the  open  network  is  composed,  examine 

both  longitudinal  and  rounded  transverse  sections,  and  also  the  greai 

number  of  small  round  cells  with  which,  in  some  cases,  the  meshes 

are  trammed.     Notice  the  embrj'onic  blood-vossels,  with  tissue  which 

presents  all  the  characters  of  lymphatic  tissue  arotind  them.     .\rouDd 

some  of  these  vessels  are  found  small  hemorrhages,  in  which  there  is 

a  collection  of  altered  blood  pigment,     This  altered  blood  pigment 

must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  melanin  propter,  which  13 
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found  in  the  cells  of  the  tumour.     The  melanin,  or  black  pigment  of 
the  tumour,  is  not  directly  derived  from  the  blood  pigment,  but 
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Fig.  140. ^Melanotic  sarcoma,     Slained  with  logwooii     ( x  4Sa) 

a.  Lai|^  spindle-shaped  cell. 

b.  Branchiiig  cell 

c.  Pigment  around  nucleus. 

d.  Pigment  between  cells. 

Note  the  concentiic  arrangement  of  the  cells  which  at  certain 
pointi  form  a  kind  of  network. 

appears  to  be  elaborated  by  the  large  cells  of  which  the  tumour  is 

composed.     Under  a  high  magnifying  power  it  is  seen  as  golden 

yellow  or  black  granules,  situated  around  the  nuclei  of  the  large 

spindle  cells,  more  rarely  in  their  protoplasm,  and  more  rarely  still  in 

the  spaces  between  the  cells ;  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 

and  then  soaked  in  a  solulion  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  no  blue 

reaction  is  obtained ;  but  if  a  section  be  boiled  In  a  solution  of  caustic 

potash,  the  pigment  is  dissolved,  and  a  brown  tinge  is  given  to  the 

caustic  potash  solution,  which  immediately  disappears  on  the  addition 

of  chlorine  water.     The  pigment  seen  in  old  hemorrhages,  in  brown 

induration  of  the  lung,  Sec,  gives  a  blue  reaction  with  hydrochloric 


acid  and  potassium  fenocyanide,  whilst  the  coal  pigment  found  in 
the  lung  gives  no  blue  reaction,  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  m  boiling 
caustic  potash. 


I 


Fig.  141, — Melnnolic saicoma.  Slauiedwithcarmme,iuidlU0UDIcd 
in  Canada  bulsam.     (  x  45a) 
a.  KouDtl  cell  distended,  with  golden  brown  pigment. 
i.   Delicate    libio-cellukr   tissue   betwEen  Ihe  plgmeuted   cclU. 
■' c  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fibres. 


f.   Spindle  celt  distended  with  jiigmeDt. 

d.  Gmnule^  of  pigment  lying  around  the  nucleus  a 

spindle  celt. 

e.  PigmGnl  distributed  around  the  celL 


This  is  an  extremely  malignant  form  of  tumour,  and  secondaiy 
growths  usually  make  their  appearance  whenever  the  primary  grovth 
has  reached  the  size  of  a  walnut.  These  secondary  tumours  may 
grow  in  any  of  the  positions  above  mentioned,  and  they  arc  fre- 
quently deeply  pigmented,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  entirely 
devoid  of  colouring  matter.  {For  appearance  of  secondary  grovlh, 
see  §211,  p.  313.) 

They  are  specially  malignant,  as  they  extend  not  only  Ior.aIly  and 
by  blood-vessels,  but  also  by  the  lymphatics.  They  appear  to  be 
most  malignant  when  growing  from  the  true  skin,  and  secondary 
growths  may  be  looked  for  in  all  positions  above  mentioned,  and  in 
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the  liver,  submucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  and  the  rest,  where  the 
primary  growth  has  reached  the  size  of  a  marble. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  connection  with  these  sarcomas  that 
various  modifications  may  occur,  and  that  all  varieties  of  combina- 
tions of  the  cells,  in  form,  number,  and  arrangement,  are  found,  and 
therefore  that  all  sarcomas  will  not  present  the  regular  or  typical 
appearances  above  represented.  Where  the  mixed  sarcomas  occur, 
they  are  usually  both  locally  and  generally  malignant,  and  most 
frequently  have  a  tendency  to  attempt  the  formation  of  some  more 
highly  developed  tissue. 

Alveolar  Sarcoma. 

294.  The  alveolar  sarcoma  first  described  by  Billroth  is  a  form  of 
tumour  which  grows  most  frequently  on  the  true  skin,  and  in  the  pia 
mater,  muscle,  and  bone.  They  grow  as  small  tumours,  which  have 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  sarcoma.  (Treat  as  for 
recurrent  fibroid  tumour.) 

Under  the  microscope,  this  tumour  at  first  sight  very  much  re- 
sembles a  carcinoma.  The  cells  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are 
almost  epithelial  in  character.  They  are  large  and  rounded,  may  have 
a  couple  of  nuclei,  each  of  which  has  several  deeply  stained  nucleoli. 
In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  pre-existing  and  newly  formed 
vessels,  these  cells  are  divided  into  groups.  Along  with  the  blood- 
vessels is  a  quantity  of  fibrillar  tissue,  which  extends  in  some  cases  in 
delicate  strands  between  individual  cells,  "  but  no  vessels  enter  the 
cell  groups." — (Ziegler.)  From  the  description  given  by  various 
authors,  and  from  the  examination  of  a  single  specimen,  the  tumour 
appears  to  be  formed  from  lymphomatous  tissue,  in  which  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  endothelial  or  endothelioid  cells  takes  place  rapidly 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  stroma,  the  vessels 
and  reticulum  forming  the  thicker  bands  and  more  delicate  stroma 
between  the  groups  of  cells.  The  vessels  are  increased  in  number 
at  the  same  time  as  the  endothelioid  cells  proliferate.  Ziegler  de- 
cribes  a  similar  process  taking  place  in  the  tissues  of  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  and  pia  mater,  where,  he  says,  the  masses  of  cells 
are  formed  from  the  endothelial  covering  of  the  trabeculae,  the  cells 
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proliferating  and  forming  thicker  and  thicker  investing  layere  until 
the  spaces  are  completely  filled.  This  growth  might  be  described 
as  a  lymphadenoma,  with  but  a  small  formation  of  hbrillaj  tissue, 
in  which  sense  it  is  an  endothelioma  and  a  true  sarcoma. 

An  angiosarcoma  is  a  pulsatile  tumour,  in  which  the  whole  mass 
appears  to  be  converted  into  embryonic  blood-vessels.  The  process 
of  development  of  blood-vessels  is  exactly  similar  to  that  already 
described  in  other  sarcomas,  but  is  carried  further. 

PSAMMOMA   OR   AnGIOLITHIC  SaRCOMA. 

295.  This  tumour  derives  its  peculiarities  from  its  position  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  fringes  of  the  choroid  plexus  or  the  pineal  gland. 
It  consists  of  a  mass  of  spindle  cells,  with  a  large  number  of  blood- 
vessels. Growing  in  or  from  this  sarcomatous  mass  are  a  number  of 
bud-like  or  club-shaped  processes,  which  appear  at  the  sides  oi  the 
vessels.  The  vessels  themselves  are  suirounded  by  layt-rs  of  spindle 
cells,  or  flattened  cells  seen  in  section,  which  are  prolonged  on  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bud.  The  centre  of  the  bud  is  occupied  by  a 
hard,  of^en  cretaceous  or  colloid  mass,  either  single  or  composed  of 
several  pieces,  very  like  the  ordinary  brain  sand.  In  some  cases 
similar  growths  appear,  which  are,  however,  covered  by  more  fully 
formed  connective  tissue ;  in  which  case  they  are  undoubtedly  nOD- 
malignant,  though  in  the  first  form  local  infiltration  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues  has  been  described. 

Os'IKo-Sarcoma. 

296.  In  the  osteo-sarcoma,  properly  so  called,  there  is  the  formation 
of  bony  spicules,  not  only  in  the  primary  but  also  in  the  secondary 
growths.  These  tumours  vary  very  much  as  regards  the  siic  and 
shape  of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  built  up,  but  in  all  cases  they 
grow  primarily  in  connection  with  bone.  They  grow  first  as  ordinaty 
sarcomas,  and  present  all  the  appearances  already  described.  They 
are  malignant,  and  multiple ;  secondary  tumours  soon  make  their 
appearance  in  other  bones,  as  on  the  ribs,  where  the  (haracien  of 
the  primary  growths  are  repealed. 
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On  cutting  into  the  tumour  small  hard  spicules  are  found ;  but  as 
thej'  are  comftosed  principally  of  a  cancellous  form  of  bone,  they 
may  be  cut  through  with  a  knife.     Prepare  as  for  the  other  s 


Fic.  142. — Osleo-sarcoma  stained  with  picro-cnrmme.     (  x  8a) 
a.  Bond  of  old  libnias  lissue. 
t.  Sarcoma  cells. 

t.    Pink  bony  mfllrii,  ss  yet  appajcntly  fibrous. 
rf.  Cells  lying  in  Ihe  fibrous  matrix. 

(g  289,  p.  466),  and  examine  under  the  low  power  ( x  50).  The 
sofier  parts  are  composed  entirely  of  cells,  round  or  spindle,  as  the 
case  may  be.  At  certain  points  pink  bands  of  fibrous  looking  tissue 
may  be  seen  pushing  their  way  between  the  masses  of  cells  (the 
matrix  is  becoming  fibrous).  Passing  further,  in  the  same  direction, 
small  green  patches  come  into  view,  in  which  may  be  seen  regular 
bone  structure.  In  these  patches  or  spicules  there  is  the  regular 
lamination.  Haversian  canals  may  be  distinguished,  and  all  the 
essential  features  of  true  ossification. 

Under  the  high  power  { x  300)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tumour 
cells  take  the  place  of  the  osteoblasts  in  this  bone,  but  that  otherivisc 
the  spicules  are  in  all  respects  like  true  cancellous  bone.  Further,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  growing  centres  of 
ossification  the  cells  are  modified,  many  have  assumed  the  characters 
of  cartilage  cells  imbedded  in  spaces  bounded  by  capsules,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  pink  matrix.  Later  these  seem  to  become  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts,  just  as  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
normal  bone. 


Osteoid-Sabcoma, 

897.  A  very  inalignaat  form  of  sarcomatous  tumour  is  the  osteoid 
sarcoma,  which  grows  primarily  from  the  periosteum,  but  which  gives 
rise  to  secondary  growths  in  the  lungs,  serous  membranes,  and  other 
organs.  Prepare  as  above  (g  z8g,  p.  466).  Examine  under  the  low 
power,  and  note  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance, and  that  the  cells  are  considerably  larger  than  those  ot  a 
small  round-celled  sarcoma,  and  are  multinucleated. 

Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  examine  more  carefully  the  large 
rounded  multinucleated  cells,  between  which  is  the  translucent  inter- 
cellular substance,  delicately  stained  with  the  carmine  of  the  picro- 
carmine;  whilst  at  certain  points,  especially  near  the  newly  formed 
blood-vessels,  this  material  is  infiltrated  with  dark  or  highly  reftactile 
calcareous  particles,  Where  the  calcification  is  complete,  the  section 
gives  a  green  reaction  with  the  picric  acid  of  the  picro-carmine.  The 
true  bone  structure  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  tumour,  and  the  hard- 
ness, from  which  the  tumour  derives  its  name,  is  due  entirely  to  the 
calcification  of  the  cartilaginoid  matrix. 

Degenerations  and  Modifications  of  Structure  op  Sarcomas. 

298.  Sarcomas  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells,  which 
first  become  granular,  and  then  may  break  up  altogether.  This  is 
readily  recognised,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  as  the  degenerating 
patches  of  the  tissue  become  cream  coloured  or  yellow. 

Hacmorrhagic  degeneration  from  rupture  of  the  embryonic  blood- 
vessels is  also  very  frequently  met  with.  This  is  often  accompanied 
by  the  so<alled  cystic  degeneration,  described  in  the  myeloid  sarcoma 
(§  39U  P-  469)- 

Hyaline  degeneration,  especially  of  the  cells  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  blood-vessels,  giving  rise  to  a  kind  of  hyaline 
covering  for  the  vessel. 

Myxomatous  degeneration  of  sarcomatous  cells  is  also  often  found. 
The  tumour  then  becomes  mucoid,  and,  on  microscopic  examination, 
clear  mucoid  globules  are  seen  in  the  swollen  cells.  This  must  be  CMC- 
fuily  distinguished  from  mucoid  softening  of  the  intercellular  substance. 
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The  following  are  modifications  of  structure  rather  than  true  de- 
generations:— Fatty  infiltration  of  the  sarcoma  cells  (lipomatous 
sarcoma) ;  pigmentation  of  the  cells,  as  in  melanotic  sarcoma. 

Myxomatous  softening,  calcification  or  chondrification  of  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  as  in  the  forms  of  sarcoma  above  described. 

Epithelial  Tumours. 

299.  For  convenience  of  description,  the  epithelial  tumours  may 
be  grouped  together  as  belonging  to  a  class  in  which  there  is 
"  growth  of  some  or  all  tissue  elements  in  excessive  and  erratic  forms, 
in  which  there  is  great  vegetative  power,  the  members  of  which  are 
highly  parasitic  and  malignant,  infecting  locally  by  direct  transport, 
and  through  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels.  Secondary  growths  may 
affect  any  tissue." — (Greenfield.) 

From  the  definition  it  will  be  understood  that  these  tumours  grow 
from  the  mesoblast,  but  involve  at  the  same  time  epi-  or  hypo-blast 
tissues.  A  definition  of  one  will  cover,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  whole 
group;  but  there  are  slight  modifications  of  structures  in  different 
species. 

Epithelioma. 

The  first  of  the  epithelial  tumours  to  be  considered  is  the  epithelioma 
proper,  in  which  the  principal  factor  is  an  excessive  and  irregular 
growth  of  epithelium.  The  epithelial  masses  invade  the  subjacent 
tissues  by  the  lymphatic  system,  and  secondary  growths  result  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  other  parts. 

These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  originate : — 
(i.)  on  a  surface  covered  with  squamous  epithelium — the  squamous 
epithelioma ;  or  (2.)  from  a  surface  covered  with  columnar  or  cubical 
epithelium — the  columnar  epithelioma. 

(i.)  Squamous  Epithelioma. 

800.  This  occurs  usually  at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  or  at  those  parts  which  from  their  movement  and 
position  are  exposed  to  considerable  irritation ;  where,  too,  the  epi- 
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thelium  is  in  a  state  of  great  proliferative  activity — the  lips,  tongue, 
mouth,  orifice  of  vagina,  rectum,  and  penis.  The  fully  developed 
epithelioma  occurs  as  an  irregular  warty  looking  mass,  the  surface  of 
which  is  ulcerated,  and  has  an  extremely  characteristic  appearance, 
generally  comjjarcd  to  that  of  a  cauliflower,  from  the  prominence  of 
certain  small  white  points  and  ridges.  From  this  surface  an  irritant 
watery  or  ichorous  fluid  exudes.  The  ulceration  takes  place  only  on 
the  more  or  less  rounded  main  mass  of  the  tumour.  At  the  margin 
of  this  large  mass  there  is  great  induration,  whilst  surrounding  it,  but 
at  some  little  distance,  are  numerous  small  firm  nodules,  each  of 
which  is  distinctly  marked  ofl^  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  On 
scraping  the  surface  with  a  knife,  the  small  white  points  come  away 
as  rounded  pellets,  leaving  behind  them  distinct  pits  or  depressions. 
Press  one  of  these  between  two  glass  slips,  and  then  examine  in 
neutral  solution  1%  32,  p.  34),  when  it  is  found  to  consist  prindpally 
of  large  flattened  epidermic  scales,  which  stain  yellow  with  picro- 
carmine. 

On  section  the  tumour  is  firm,  and  running  through  the  mass, 
bounding  the  white  or  yellowish  masses  of  epithelium,  are  white 
glistening  fibrous  hands  ;  but,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  (act  thai 
hjemorrhages  are  extremely  rare  from  these  epitheliomas,  there  arc 
very  few  blood-vessels  near  the  free  surface. 

Harden  portions  of  the  tumour  in  picric  acid  (§  63,  p.  47),  in 
Miiiler's  fluid  (g  55,  p.  44),  and  in  methylated  spirit  {%  54,  p.  44). 
Stain  one  section  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  F«r- 
rant's  solution  ($  io6,  p.  77) ;  a  second  in  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59),  and 
mount  in  Canada  balsam  (^  108,  p.  78). 

Under  the  low  power  (  x  50),  examine  first  the  free  siuface  of  the 
tumour,  especially  near  the  margin,  where  there  will  be  noticed 
extraordinary  development  of  squamous  epithelium,  which,  instead  of 
merely  clothing  the  papillK,  grows  downwards  in  finger-like  processes 
some  distance  into  the  subjacent  tissues,  and  sends  out  secondary 
processes  in  all  directions.  .Ground  these  hypertrophied  masse! 
epithelium  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  small  round  cells  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  although  the  ves 
do  not  come  near  the  surface,  because  of  the  thick  layer  of  eplihdium, 
in  this  subjacent  tissue  they  are  often  of  considerable  size     In  die 
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Still  dee])er  tissues  the  masses  of  epithelium  {stained  brown)  are  seen 
running  in  all  directions,  each  mass  being  surrounded  by  the  cellular 
proliferating  connective  tissue  {stained  pink).     At  certain  points  in 


Flo.   143.— Epilhelioi 


I  of  t( 


ue.     Stained  with  picro-a 


«.  Colloid  centres  of  epithelial  globules  or  "  cell  nests." 
b.  Flattened  lasers  of  cells  around  these  colloid  centres. 
t.  Larger  colloid  masses.    These  colloid  masses  are  probably  c 

p^ed  partly  of  honiy  squames.  such  as  are  met  with,  as 

slralum  comeum  of  Ihe  normal  skin. 


the 


these  brown  masses  of  epithelium  are  yellow  areasj  evidently  com- 
posed of  strata  or  layers  of  flattened  cells,  the  centre  of  the  mass 
being  almost  homogeneous.  These  yellow  areas  are  the  cell  nests 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  epithelioma. 

Under  the  high  power  (  *  300)  observe  that  the  epithelial  cells  of 
which  the  penetrating  columns  are  composed  are  in  all  respects  like 
those  which  are  foimd  on  a  cutaneous  surface.  The  rete  Malpighii  and 
stratum  comeum  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
thai  the  tumour  owes  its  characteristic  appearance,  especially  near  the 
surface.  The  rete  Malpighii  is  usually  very  well  marked ;  the  gei- 
minal  layer  and  the  prickle  cells  are  also  easily  distinguished.  The 
stratum  granulosum  and  stratum  lucidum  are  not  so  readily  made 
out,  but  the  homy  layer  is  frequently  very  highly  developed,  especially 
in  the  cell  nests,  which  under  this  power  are  seen  to  be  composed  of 
concentric  layers  of  flattened  cells  arranged  around  a  central  colloid 
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mass.     In  order  to  understand  the  method  of  fortnation,  it  must  be 
remembered   that,  as  in  the  normal   skin,  the  epithelial  ceUs  are 
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I'k;.  144.— Diafiramalic  sketch  10  represent  the  cfaonges  which  take 
place  (luring  the  invmion  of  connective  tissue  by  epithelial  cohimnv 
I.e.  Stratum  cumeum  or  homy  hiyer  of  the  cuticle. 

J./.  Stiatum  luciilum. 

i.^.         Stratum  eranulosum. 

A'.M.      Rele  Malpighii — 6.  Superficinl,  more  flattened  cetU,  be- 
neitth  which  are  the  well-formed  prickle  cclli.    a.  tjyer 
of  columnaj-  or  gennioal  cells. 
Epithelium  at  normal  level. 


J,  and  t.  Epithelial  bands  passing  downvrnrds  between  the  papilL-c; 
Normal  connective  tissue  impilla. 
More  cellular  and  vascular  c< 
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removed  from  the  germinal  layer ;  they  gradually  become  diy,  horaf, 
and  flattened,  losing  their  nuclei ;  they  then  form  the  homy  layo. 
and  arc  shed.  In  the  pits  into  which  the  epithelium  grows,  in  d>e 
epithelioma,  as  the  cells  are  removed  from  the  germinal  layer  on  llit 
walls  of  the  pit  they  are  carried  to  the  centre  of  the  "  shaft,"  and 
there,  as  they  cannot  be  removed  as  on  a  free  surface,  they  nndcrp 
homy  or  colloid  changes,  and  form  a  hard  centre  or  core  agtiost 
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which  succeeding  layers  of  cells  are  projected  and  flattened,  and  in  this 
way^larises  the  peculiar  lamination  to  which'  reference  has  been  made. 

Notice  that  near  the  surface,  or  where  the  epithelial  projections 
have  passed  in  for  no  great  distance,  there  are  few  round  cells  in 
the  connective  tissue,  but  that  where  the  prolongations  have  passed 
further  into  the  lymphatic  spaces,  the  round  cells  become  more 
numerous,  and  the  vascularity  of  this  tissue  in  such  cases  may  become 
greatly  increased.  In  the  secondary  growths  the  epithelial  masses 
are  usually  growing  more  rapidly,  have  prickle  cells  well  developed, 
no  homy  layer,  and  are  surrounded  by  more  of  the  round-celled 
tissue,  though  in  certain  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  entire  absence  of 
new  round-celled  tissue. 

This  form  of  tumour  grows  slowly,  and  is  not  very  malignant  When 
secondary  growths  occur,  they  are  found  first  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
where  they  frequently  cause  superficial  ulceration,  after  which  they 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  position. 

Epithelioma  must  be  distinguished  from  papilloma  by  the  fact  that 
the  epithelium,  in  place  of  remaining  in  its  normal  relation  to  the 
subjacent  corium  and  connective  tissue,  invades  these  structures  by 
the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  when  this  occurs  the  growth  becomes 
malignant.  It  spreads  or  gives  rise  to  secondary  growths,  through 
the  medium  of  the  lymphatics,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  cancerous 
tumours,  and  where  once  the  invasion  of  the  lymph  spaces  has  com- 
menced, the  vegetative  power  of  the  epithelial  growth  rapidly  increases. 

The  varieties  of  this  form  of  epithelioma  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  rate  of  growth  and  position  of  the  tumour ;  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  them,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  where  the  tumours  are  of  slowest  growth,  the  cell 
nests  are  most  perfectly  formed,  and  that  where  the  growth  of  the 
epithelial  columns  is  very  rapid,  the  cell  nests  may  be  absent,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  secondary  growths. 

(2.)  Columnar-Celled  Epithelioma. 

801.  The  columnar-celled  epithelioma  is  also  termed,  with  almost 
equal  accuracy,  the  malignant  adenoma  and  the  adenoid  cancer,  for 
in  structure  it  is  found  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
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thelium,  which  in  some  cases  proliferates,  and  becomes  more  or  less 
irregular.  Sections  of  such  a  tumour  have  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  true  cancer  of  the  encephaloid  type.  Between  the  hollow  epi- 
thelial prolongations  a  variable  amount  of  fibracellular  connective 
tissue  is  formed,  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an  irritative  over- 
growth of  the  pre-existing  connective  tissue. 

Aj  structiure  similar  to  that  abready  described  is  met  with  as  a 
primary  growth  in  the  large  intestines — especially  at  the  flexures — and 
rectum,  as  a  soft,  pale,  succulent  mass  projecting  into  the  intestinal 
tube.  The  surface  frequently  ulcerates  in  this  position.  It  is  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel,  that  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  malignant  polypus  of  the  rectum.  It  is  also  met  with  in 
the  stomach  in  a  more  diffuse  form,  where  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a 
peculiar  softening,  almost  like  that  of  colloid  cancer,  for  which  it  may 
be  easily  mistaken ;  in  the  liver,  commencing  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
bile  ducts ;  and  in  the  lungs,  being  there  developed  probably  from 
the  epithelial  layer  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

In  the  liver  this  columnar-celled  epithelioma  presents  to  the  naked 
eye  very  much  the  appearances  of  true  cancer.  Scattered  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  organ  are  a  number  of  rounded  or  irregular 
masses,  each  of  which  has  a  characteristic  appearance,  the  growing  or 
peripheral  part  is  much  more  vascular,  softer,  and  more  pink  than  the 
centre,  where  the  tissue  is  yellower,  or  in  some  cases  fibrous.  These 
masses,  therefore,  very  closely  resemble  scirrhous  cancer  in  an  early 
stage  of  development. 

In  sections  taken  from  the  rectum,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the 
lung,  the  tumour  structure  may  be  easily  determined. 

Harden  in  Miiller's  fluid  and  spirit  (§  56,  p.  45),  stain  one  section 
in  logwood  (§  78,  p.  59),  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  108,  p.  78); 
stain  the  others  in  picro-carmine  (§  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's 
solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Under  the  low  power  (  x  50). — In  the  purest  form,  as  seen  in  the 
rectum,  there  first  appears  to  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  gland  tubes  in  the  true  mucous  membrane.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  gradual  invasion  of  the  deei)er  structures  until  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  intestinal  wall  is  involved.  Between  the  large  gland- 
like tubes  small-celled  infiltration  may  be  seen,  at  certain  points  only. 
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as  in  the  squamous  epithelioma,  and  ihese  especially  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  growth.  Small  outlying  nodules  of  the  glandular  tissue 
may  also  be  observed. 

Under  a  higher  power  the  glandular  tissue  must  be  more  fully 
examined.  Each  tube  is  found  to  be  lined  by  a  layer  of  regular 
columnar  epithelium,  the  nucleus  usually  being  placed  in  the  lower 
third  of  each  cell  Beneath  the  well-formed  epithelial  cells  flattened 
cells  may,  in  very  good  preparations,  be  recognised,  but  they  appear 
to  be  very  inconstant,  even  in  number.  Around  some  of  the  tubes, 
especially  those  near  the  surface,  the  stroma  is  like  normal  connec- 
tive tissue,  but  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tumour,  as  already  described, 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  small  round  cells. 

In  the  lung  the  appearances  are  much  the  same,  the  tubules  invad- 
ing the  lung  substance  in  all  directions.  The  appearances  described 
above  are  here  very  readily  recognised. 

In  the  liver,  if  a  small  piece  of  the  pink  peripheral  part  of  the 
tumour  be  examined,  the  appearances  are  also  very  similar  to  those 
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Fic.  146. — Columnar  epiihclitima.   Secondary  growth  in  ihe  inedl. 
nxiinal  gland.     Stained  with  logwood.     ( x  300,  after  Grecnlicld.) 
e.s.  Sitigte  layer  of  epiihcliutn  in  irregularly  shaped  tpoce. 
t.d.  Double  row  of  epithelia!  cells. 
e.t.  Young  growing  connective  tissue  cells  (indiiTerent  tissuel. 

before  described ;  but  if  a  portion  taken  from  the  central  harder  part 
be  examined,  an  enormous  increase  in  the  stroma,  which  is  more'' 

fibrous  and  contains  comjmratively  few  round  cells,  may  be  demon- 
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strated.  In  consequence  of  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  stroma, 
the  gland  follicles  or  tubes  are  more  widely  separated,  and  are  much 
more  irregular  both  in  size  and  shape,  and  where  the  tissue  in  the 
centre  is  still  c^der,  the  epithelium  fills  the  spaces  irregularly,  and  the 
lumen  of  the  tubule  is  entirely  obliterated.  These  points  must  be 
carefully  kept  in  view  when  the  growth  and  development  of  malignant 
adenoma  and  its  relation  to  true  carcinoma  are  under  consideration. 


Carcinoma  or  Cancer. 

802.  The  true  carcinoma  consists  of  a  system  of  connected  alveoli, 
bounded  by  fibrous  walls,  and  containing  cells  of  an  epithelial  type. 
Imbedded  in  the  fibrous  stroma,' and  quite  separated  from  the  epi- 
thelial elements,  run  well  developed  blood-vessels.  If,  further,  it  is 
stated  that  the  alveoli  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  lymphatics 
at  the  maigin  of  the  tumour,  the  essential  features  of  the  carcinoma 
are  enumerated.  Any  classification  given  roust  depend  (i)  upon  the 
amount,  nature,  and  arrangement  of  the  stroma,  and  (2)  the  number 
and  character  of  the  cellular  contents  of  the  alveoli. 

Scirrhous  Cancer. 

808.  In  the  scirrhous  or  hard  cancer  the  typical  carcinomatous 
structure  is  well  developed.  A  stroma,  with  well-formed  blood  vesselsi 
derived  from  the  mesoblast,  and  epithelial  cells,  derived  most  probably 
either  from  the  epi-  or  hypo-blast,  are  seen.  The  alveolar  structure  is 
exceedingly  well  marked,  from  the  fact  that  the  growth  is  slow,  and 
the  fibrous  stroma  is  well  developed.  Scirrhous  cancer  occurs  as  a 
hard,  firm  tumour,  varying  somewhat  in  appearance,  according  to  the 
position  in  which  it  grows — breast,  pylorus,  oesophagus,  rectum,  testes, 
ovary,  kidney.  In  the  breast  it  forms  a  hard,  rounded  mass,  which  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  very  frequently  causes 
retraction  of  the  nipple.  The  section  has  a  greyish  white,  glistening, 
or  silvery  appearance,  with,  here  and  there,  yellow  patches.  This 
appearance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hard  fibrous  bands,  which  run 
across  and  between  small  yellow  masses  of  fatty  tissue.  In  the  centre 
of  the  section,  the  fibrous  bands;  retracting,  cause  a  depression,  whilst 
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the  fatty  masses  project  slightly  above  them.  Near  this  centre  occur 
small  patches  of  creamy  or  doughy  tissue,  due  to  fatty  degeneratioD 
of  the  older  |«>rtioiis  of  the  tumour.  Towards  the  periphery  the  tissue 
is  much  more  vascular,  assumes  a  pinker  tinge  and  a  softer  consis- 
tence. Take  a  scraping  from  the  margin  of  the  tumour.  It  consists 
of  a  milky  fluid,  which  mixed  with  water  becomes  slightly  turbid. 
Examined  under  a  high  power  (  x  300),  cells  are  found,  irregular  in 
shape  when  isolated,  and  usually  smaller  than  ordinary  epitheliil 
cells.  Each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  cell  wall,  and  has  a  distinct 
nucleus  in  which  nucleoli  are  easily  distinguished.  A  scraping  taken 
from  the  falty  centre  is  creamy  and  more  opaque,  and,  exambed 
under  the  microscope,  presents  small  shrivelled  angular  cells,  epithelial 
in  type,  but  undergoing  marked  fatty  degeneration :  they  are  filled 
with  small  oil  globules  and  granules. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  tumour  in  MiiUei's 
fluid  (§  S5.  P-  44)1  a  second  in  methylated  spirit  (§  54,  p.  44)  or  fuciic 
acid  (§  63,  p.  47),  stain  sections  in  picro-carmine  {§  77,  p.  ss).  sdA 
mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (g  106,  p.  77). 

Treat  a  piece  of  the  central  pan  of  the  tumour  in  the  same  manner. 

Under  the  low  power  (x  50}  examine  a  section  from  near  tht 
periphery.  The  tissue  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  structures — ficsl, 
the  connective  tissue  series,  stained  pink  or  crimson ;  and  secondly, 
the  epithelial  elements,  which  are  stained  brown  or  yellow  (the  nudti 
pink).  The  connective  tissue  is  so  arranged  that  it  bounds  a  series 
of  rounded  or  irregular  spaces,  the  alveoli  in  which  the  epithelial  cells 
are  collected.  In  this  section  the  stroma  is  partially  fibrous  and  pink. 
hut  at  certain  points  there  are  great  accumularions  of  deeply  siaind 
cells.  Tliese  occur  most  frequently  near  the  margin  of  the  tumour, 
and  form  the  so-called  indiffctent  tissue  into  which  the  epithelial 
masses  project  ;  wherever  the  stroma  is  young  and  growing,  thnt 
small  cells  are  present  in  considerable  numbers.  They  are  young 
connective  tissue  cells,  and  of  them  the  outer  margin  of  the  tumour  is 
entirely  composed.  In  these  bands  of  stroma  the  welt  developed 
blood'Vessels  are  readily  distinguished,  and  they  are  seen  to  be  <|uilf 
separated  from  the  epithelial  masses.  Although  the  bands  of  stroma 
arc  well  marked,  they  are  not  nearly  so  thick  and  dense  as  near  Ihc 
centre  of  the  tumour.     Even  under  this  power  the  alveolar  spaoH 
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nuy  be  seen  to  be  fiHed  with  angular  cells,  tolerably  i 
shape,  closely  packed  together. 


•         Fig.  147. — Scinlioui  cancer  of  the  breast.     Stained  with  \ncia- 
ammae.    ( «  50;) 
a.  Fibrous  slroma.  in  which  nin  well-fonneil  vessels. 
d.   Alveolus. 
I.   Efuihelioid  cells. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  examine  the  stroma  more  carefully ; 
observe  the  pink  fibrous  and  crimson  cellular  elements  ;  note  the 
position  of  the  blood-vessels,  surrounded  by  the  fibrous  bands ; 
examine  the  indifferent  tissue  at  the  margin  of  the  tumour,  and 
observe  that  in  it  are  no  alveoli  and  no  epithelial  cells ;  and  lastly, 
examine  very  carefully  the  angular  cells  which  lie  crowded  together 
in  the  alveolL  The  protoplasm  is  stained  brownish  yellow,  but  the 
nucleus  is  deep  crimson ;  in  this  nucleus  (or  there  may  be  more  than 
one)  nucleoli  and  vacuoles  may  be  seen  as  deep  crimson  points  and 
small  clear  spaces.  There  is  no  intercettular  substance,  or,  at  most, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  Huid  material. 

To  further  examine  the  alveoli,  and  to  determine  their  communica- 
tion with  the  surrounding  lymphatics,  a  thin  section  of  the  tumour 
taken  from  near  the  growing  margin  should  be  treated  at  once  with 
nitrate  of  silver  (g  98,  p.  73X  uid  then  mounted  in  glycerine.  Ex- 
amine as  above. 

Now  examine  the  section  from  the  central  part  of  the  tumour 
under  both  low  (  x  50}  and  high  ( x  300)  powers.    It  may  be  observed 


that  the  fibrous  stroma  has  become  exceedingly  dense,  and  in  some 
parts  constitutes  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  tumour  growth.     The 
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Pig.  148. — Scicrhous  cancer  of  ibc  breast.     Stained  with  picro- 
carmine.    ( x  300.) 
It,  Fibrous  stroma  bounding 

t.   Epithelioid  cells,  some  with  seveni]  nuclei.     Note  the  iticf^alar 

Uiapc  and  Epithelial  character. 

alveolar  spaces  are  much  smaller  than  those  already  examiDed,  and 
contain  only  a  few  shrivelled  atrophied  and  angular  cells.  These 
cells  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  greater  pan  of  them 
have  evidently  been  absorbed,  as  the  stroma  becomes  more  dense,  but 
less  vascular.  As  the  stroma  comes  to  predominate  more  and  more, 
it  becomes  more  Rbrous  and  cicatricial,  and,  like  all  cicatriciaJ  tissac, 
tends  to  contract ;  and  it  is  to  the  contraction  of  the  tissue  in  this 
position  that  the  central  retraction  or  umbilicatioti  of  the  scjirhous 
cancer  is  due.  The  contracting  fibrous  tissue  drawing  upon  the 
nipple — the  most  moveable  point — gives  rise  to  that  retraction  of  the 
nipple  which  is  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  scirrhous  cancer. 
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£KCEPHAIX>n>  Cakcer. 

804.  Under  this  heading  come  all  those  soft,  rapidly  growing, 
brain4ike  or  medollary  cancers,  in  which  the  stroma  is  very  scanty, 
the  alveoli  large,  and  the  cells  numeroas.  They  may  be  primary 
tumours,  growing  espiedally  from  the  mucous  membranes,  testes,  and 
breast ;  but  they  also  occur  as  secondaiy  growths,  following  primary 
scirrhous  cancer,  the  secondary  growths  in  such  cases  becoming 
encephaloid,  especially  where  die  organ  in  which  it  occurs  is  vascular. 
They  are  soft,  pale  pink  nodules,  of  various  size  and  shape,  and, 
when  soaped,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  opaque  cancer  juice  is 
brought  away  on  the  knife.  Haemorrhages  are  fi^equendy  met  with 
in  this  tumour. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  growth  in  MiiUer^s  fluid  and  spirit  (§  56, 
p.  45),  stain  a  secticm  in  picrocarmine  (\  77,  p  55),  and  mount  in 
Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77). 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50).  The  pink  stroma  is  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  the  vessels  are  relatively  numerous,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  sparseness  of  the  stroma,  are  badly  supported,  though  the)' 
are  usually  well  developed  as  regards  their  proper  structure.  The 
alveoli  are  very  numerous,  but  vary  gready  in  size,  and  they,  with 
their  contained  epithelial  cells,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
growth. 

Under  the  high  power  (  x  300)  note  that  the  stroma  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  in  many  cases  excessively  cellular,  and  that  the  blood-vessels 
are  very  indifferently  supported.  At  some  points  there  may  be 
extravasations  of  blood  from  ruptured  vessels,  in  which  case  the 
blood  corpuscles  find  their  way  into  the  alveoli. 

In  the  alveoli  the  cells  stained  browTi  present  great  differences, 
both  as  to  size  and  arrangement  In  some  cases  they  are  large, 
almost  columnar  cells,  arranged  regularly  near  the  wall  of  the  alveolus, 
but  grouped  indiscriminately  near  the  centre,  the  arrangement  here 
resembling  that  of  the  malignant  adenoma.  In  others  the  cells  may 
be  large  and  rounded,  having  three  or  four  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  or 
they  may  be  polygonal  or  irr^ular  in  shape.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cells  vary  according  to  the 
origin  of  the  tumour ;  when  gland  duct  structure  is  the  source,  the 


cells  are  columnar ;  when  the  breast,  they  are  like  those  which  are 
found  in  developing  acini. 

The  cells  multiply  by  indirect  division  of  the  nucleus ;  a  process 
which  may  be  very  readily  followed  in  this  position. 


Colloid  Cancer. 

806.  The  colloid  cancer  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  already 
mentioned  forms  of  cancer,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  of  the 
epithelial  cells  to  undergo  colloid  or  mucoid  degeneration.  It  is 
especially  common  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  breast  and  the  ovary,  and  more  rarely  they  are 
found  in  other  viscera. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  presence  of  the  colloid  change  is  indicated 
by  a  peculiar  brownish  glue-like  or  gelatinous  appearance.  When 
the  growth  is  diffuse,  and  occurs  on  a  serous  membrane,  as  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  it  may  form  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  appears  to 
form  a  coating  over  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  organs,  or  like  a 
gelatine  cast  of  the  viscera.  Where  the  colloid  change  is  present  in 
cancer  of  the  breast,  it  takes  place  in  portions  only  ;  and  these  at« 
indicated  by  the  same  pecuhar  gelatinous  substance. 

Treat  as  for  the  encephaloid  cancer  (§  304,  p.  491),  and  examine 
microscopically.  The  pink  stroma  differs  in  no  respect  from  one  or 
other  of  the  forms  previously  described ;  but  under  the  low  power 
(  X  50)  the  alveoli  are  more  rounded,  and  in  place  of  cells  there  nwy 
be  simply  a  yellow  colloid  mass. 

Examine  under  the  high  power  ( x  300),  and  notice  that  where 
the  cells  are  not  entirely  replaced  by  colloid,  they  are  swollen, 
rounded,  and  contain  drops  of  the  yellow  material  in  their  protoplasm. 
In  some  cells  the  protoplasm  forms  a  mere  film  around  the  colloid 
globule,  and  eventually  even  this  disappears,  and  the  colloid  joins 
the  main  mass.  In  others  a  few  altered  and  swollen  cells  may  be  left 
in  the  centre  of  the  colloid,  in  addition  to  which,  especially  in  the 
breast,  the  yellow  gelatinous  material  may  have  penetrated  between 
the  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  wall  of  the  alveolus ;  and 
these,  stripped  off  one  after  the  other  by  the  invading  coUotd 
material,  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  laminated  appearance.    The  lami- 
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Dated  mass  is  made  up  as  follows : — In  the  centre  are  the  altered 
cells,  sarrounding  them  is  the  colloid  material,  and  surrounding  this 
are  the  soccessive  lajcis  of  pink  fibrous  tissue  and  colloid  alternately. 

Degexerative  Changes  in  Cancers. 

806.  These  changes  modify  in  a  very  marked  manner  the  appear- 
ances, both  naked  eye  and  microscopic. 

Colloid  and  fatty  d^eneration  have  been  already  mentioneii. 
MjTxomatous  degeneration  of  the  stroma  sometimes  occurs. 

The  tumours  may  soften  m  masse,  or  superficialh\  and  so  lead  to 
ukreration,  by  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration  or  necrosis.  This  occurs 
especially  when  the  tumour  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  irritant  or 
digestive  fluids,  or  to  mechanical  injur}*.  Such  ulceration  is  usually 
followed  by  hemorrhage.  Haemorrhage  also  occurs,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  encephaloid  cancers,  and  it  is  frequently  met  with  in 
carcinoma  ieiangiectodfs  or  erectile  carcinoma,  where  welUievclo|X\l 
vessels,  on  which  are  small  dilatations,  project  from  the  strv">nia  into 
the  alveoli,  and,  being  no  longer  supported,  rupture,  and  give  rise 
to  serious  haemorrhage.  Inflammation  of  cancerous  gn^wths  is  also 
very  commonly  found,  and  the  results  are  ver)*  similar  to  th<.ViO  mot 
with  in  inflammation  of  any  normal  tissue — as  vascular  changes  and 
connective  tissue  proliferation. 

Pigmentation  of  the  stroma  of  cancerous  growths  also  oi'curs*  but 
it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  so-called  pigmenteil  cancers  are 
melanotic  sarcomas. 

After  the  description  of  the  various  forms  of  cancer,  it  will  lH^ 
understood  that  they  are  all  of  an  exceedingly  malignant  chanu  tor. 
The  encephaloid  is  most  malignant,  the  squamous  epithelioma  least 
so.  They  spread  by  lymphatics  both  locally  and  to  ilistaiU  jurts. 
The  following  tabular  form  may  prove  helpful  to  the  student  who 
has  carefully  examined  both  the  sarcoma  and  the  carcinoma. 

Sarcoma.  Carcinoma. 

1.  Origin    .     .  Entirely  mesoblastic.  Meso-  and  epi-  or  hy)>obIa.«(tii\ 

2.  Stroma    .     .   Intercellular.      Does  not  form     Forms  alveoli,  which  communi- 

alveoli  only.  cate  with   one  another,  auv) 

surrounds  masses  of  cells. 


.1 


irembiyonic    Epithelial,     shape     and     lize 
idixl   {shape        vaiioas.     Distinct  nuclei  tad 
DDCleoli. 

Absent,  oi  merelj  fluid. 


.  Embryonic   in  chArocler. 


Well  developed,  entirely  CMi- 
taincd  in  the  walls  of  Uie 
nlveoli.  Not  in  conlsd  trich 
the  cells,  except  in  vtrj  me 

By  lympbalics,  except  in  the 
later  stages,  when  they  nuy 
also  spread  by  blood'Vessels, 
and  then  veiy  rapidly. 
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Trematoda. 

807.  Disiama  hepoHoim,  or  Fasdola  hepaiica  of  liver-rot  in  sheep, 
occurs  much  more  rarely  in  man.    Found  as  flattened  leaf-like  worms, 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  lying  curled  up  in  the  bile 
ducts  and  gall  bladder.     When  flattened  out  the  D.  hepaticum  is 
broader  at  the  anterior  than  at  the  posterior  end,  but  is  prolonged 
into  a  narrow  proboscis  in  front     They  are  brownish,  vdth  a  pink 
tinge.     To  inject  the  worm,  kill  by  plunging  it  into  a  thin  gelatine 
carmine,  which  is  immediately  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.    To 
preserve  for  examination  soak  thoroughly  in  glycerine,  and  mount  in 
a  deep  cell  in  the  same  medium.    With  a  hand-lens  examine  and  note 
the  oral  sucker  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  proboscis ;  from  this 
runs  the  injected  alimentary  canal,  which  is  deeply  bifurcated  and 
branched,  giving  off  lateral  diverticula,  and  ending  in  coeca.     Behind 
the  mouth  is  the  genital  aperture,  and  next  to  this  comes  the  ventral 
acetabalum  or  disc ;  behind  which  again  comes  a  convoluted  tube, 
the  uterus,  occupying  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  body  cavity. 
The  testes  are  situated  more  centrally,  and  are  bifurcated.    The  body 
is  enclosed  in  a  chitinous  cuticle,  covered  with  very  minute  spines. 
Intermediate  host,  fresh  water  snail ;  cycle  of  generation — ovum ;  ciliat^ 
embryo,  set  free  in  water  by  opening  of  operculum ;  embryo  loses 
cilia  and  enters  intermediate  host,  where  it  becomes  encysted.     It 
then  forms  sporocyst  or  redia  form,  by  a  process  of  internal  gemma- 
tion, by  which  small  tailed  embryos  are  formed — the  cercariae ;  these 
escape,  and  enter  the  final  host,  after  swimming  in  water  by  means  of 
the  muscular  tail,  and  become  sexually  developed  as  hermaphrodites, 
and  lose  their  tail. 

D,  lanceoUUum  also  occurs  in  man. 
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D,  hmmixtobium,  Bitharsia  hamatobia,  or  blood-fluke,  is  an  important 
member  of  this  group,  as  it  is  present  in  the  porta!  and  splenic  veins, 
and  in  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  bladder; 
by  its  presence  in  the  latter  position  it  gives  rise  to  a  condition  of 
htematuria.  It  is  met  with  espedally  in  Egypt,  the  West  Coast  of 
Arabia,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape.  Unlike  the  other  trematodes,  it  is 
bisexual. 

The  male  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  is  somewhat  flattened  and 
curved  in  on  its  ventral  surface,  so  that  a  transicrse  section  is  crescentic. 
Both  discs,  larger  in  the  male  tlian  in  the  female,  are  placed  near  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  the  genital  orifice  lies  behind  the  posterior  of 
these.  The  female  is  about  one  inch  in  length,  is  filiform,  and  is 
received  into  the  ventral  groove  and  the  can.ilis  gynKcophorus,  formed 
by  a  further  folding  in  of  the  lateral  margins  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  male.  In  the  urine  from  a  case  of  such  parasitism  a 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  found  ;  but  sometimes  scarcely  a  trace  of 
blood  can  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  If,  however,  some  of 
the  sediment  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  large  numbers  of  ova 
may  be  distinguished.  These  ova  are  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  lengtl^ 
are  oval,  and  have  a  spine  or  beak  situated  usually  at  the  broader 
end.  They  are  yellow,  are  transparent  and  smooth,  and  through  the 
transparent  investment  may  be  seen  the  segmented  yolk  mass.  If  a 
few  drops  of  water  be  added  to  these  ova,  and  they  are  watched 
under  a  low  power  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  a  movement  of  cilia 
may  be  observed  wiihin  the  investing  membrane.  This  becomes 
very  active  immediately  before  the  membrane  ruptures.  The  released 
embryo  has  imperfectly  developed  organs,  but  darts  about  with  great 
rapidity,  the  cilia  working  actively.  They  may  be  stained  in  picro- 
carmine,  and  mounted  in  glycerine,  or,  better,  in  Farrant's  solution. 

D.  crassum,  found  in  the  duodenum  ;  D.  sineme  and  D.  tBttjune- 
turn,  in  the  liver  ;  D.  heterophyes,  in  the  intestines, — are  the  other 
more  important  members  of  this  group. 


Cestodes  or  Tape-Worms. 


808.  Each  so-called  tape- 
L  different  individuals.    Each  segment  o 


in  reality  a  colony  of  sligfady 
individual  is  sexually  compleie, 
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with  the  exception  of  those  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity.  The 
whole  chain  is  termed  a  strobilus,  the  most  anterior  modified  segment 
the  head  and  neck ;  after  which  come  first  the  sexually  immature,  and 
next  the  matured,  but  hermaphrodite  segments  or  proglottides.  In 
this  group  alternation  of  generation  is  strictly  maintained.  The  fully 
developed  form  occurs  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  faeces.  In  order  to  do  this  the  faeces  must  be  carefully  broken 
down  with  a  stream  of  water,  and  strained  through  fine  muslin,  so  as 
to  intercept  the  various  fragments  of  the  strobilus. 

TiENiA  Mediocanellata,  T.  Saginata,  or  T.  Inermis. 

809.  This  is  probably  the  commonest  form  in  England  and  India, 
but  in  Germany  it  is  not  frequently  met  with.  The  intermediate  host, 
in  which  the  cystic  form  {Cysiicerats  bovis)  occurs,  is  the  ox,  where  it 
is  found  in  the  muscles,  lungs,  and  liver. 

The  matured  strobilus  is  a  soft,  flattened,  yellowish  white  "  band  " 
worm,  which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  over  twenty  feet 

Examined  under  a  low  magnifying  power,  the  head  is  seen  to  be 
square  and  somewhat  flattened,   about  one-twelfth   of  an  inch  in 


Fig.  149. — Head  and  immature  segments  of  Tania  niediocajullata 
(natural  size). 

a.  Head  with  four  suckers. 

b.  Neck. 

c.  Immature  segments. 

diameter,  having  no  beak  or  rostellum,  or  only  a  small  proboscis,  and 

no  booklets.     At  each  comer  of  the  head  is  a  muscular  sucker,  and 

from  each  sucker  runs  a  water  vascular  canal.     In  the  centre  of  the 

head  is  a  rounded  opening,  surrounded  by  a  circular  canal,  into  which 

the  canals  from  the  suckers  open.     Running  from  the  circular  canal 

are  two  longitudinal  branches,  one  down  each  side  of  the  chain  of 

proglottides. 

2  I 
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Examine  the  fully  matured  proglottides,  as  they  are  arranged  in  a 
ow.     Small  papillje  with  central  openings  may  1)C  observed  alter- 


Fj<:. 


of  r.n 


naling  irregularly  on  each  side  of  the  riband,  a  little  below  the  cenire 
of  the  segment.  Rimning  down  each  side  of  the  flattened  segments, 
which  are  square,  or  longer  tlian  btoail,  is  the  branch  of  thu  water 
vascular  ranal,  whilst  at  the  front  ]iart  of  each  segment  runs  a  trans- 
verse connecting  branch.  By  phmging  the  living  worm  into  a  sohitiim 
of  carmine,  a  must  beautiful  injection  of  the  water  vascular  system 
may  be  obtained.  The  uterus  is  very  much  br.anihcd,  the  diverticula 
branching  dichutuuKiusly,  The  testis  consists  of  a  convoluted  tube 
•■.ed  in  the  iintertor  |ari  of  the  segment,  from  which  ]usses  a  duii 
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eading  in  a  cimis  or  penis,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  seen  pro- 
tniding  through  the  genital  pore  ;  close  to  this  is  the  opening  of  the 
vagina.  Near  the  posterior  part  of  each  segment  are  a  couple  of  small 
vitelline  glands.  Each  strobilus  consists  of  three  or  four  thousand 
segments,  those  sexually  matured  commencing  at  about  the  450th 
from  the  head.  The  cystic  form  is  seen  in  beef  as  small  yellowish 
spots,  which  are  especially  numerous  in  the  thin  curved  muscles  of  a 
round  of  beef.  To  preserve  these  worms  for  future  examination,  soak 
in  glycerine  and  mount  in  a  deep  cell  in  Farrant's  solution ;  or  stain 
in  l(^;wood  or  carmine  {§  78,  p.  59,  rf  j«?.),  clear  up  thoroughly  with 
clove  oil  or  turpentine  (g  104,  p.  75),  and  mount  in  a  cell  in  Canada 
balsam  (§  108,  p.  78). 

T-cNiA  Solium,  T,  Cucurbitina,  or  T.  Vulgaris. 
810,  This  is  the  form  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  Germany. 


Fig.  151, — Head,  neck,  and  immature  segments  of  Ttznia  telium. 
Stained  with  logwood  and  mounted  in  Canada.  t>alsam.    (  x  about  30.) 
a.    RostellunL 

li.   Double  row  or  hooklets  ;  Ibe  anterior  liookleta  appear  to  betbe 
laiger. 

d.  Immature  segments. 
The  cystic  form — CystUercus  celliilosa — occurs  in  pork,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  the  so-called  measly  condition.     A  similar  cystic  form  is  met 
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with,  more  rarely,  in  man,  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  between 
muscles,  in  the  eye  and  in  the  brain.  Like  the  T.  mtdiocantllala,  the 
strobilus  is  coraposed  of  head  and  neck,  and  proglottides.  The  worm 
is  several  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  about  1200  segments. 

Examine,  under  a  low  power,  first  the  head,  around  which  are  four 
suckers  arranged  below  a  weU-marked  proboscis  or  rostelliim.  The 
proboscis  is  armed  with  a  double  row  of  hooks,  the  anlerior  of 
which  are  the  larger ;  but  all  of  them  arc  considerably  larger  than 
the  hooklets  of  the  T.  tchinococcus.  The  water  vascular  system  near 
the  head  is  double,  is  similar  to  that  met  with  in  T.  mediotanellata, 
and  may  be  injected  in  the  same  manner.  The  segments  are  square, 
or  are  longer  than  broad;  the  uterus— or,  more  proi>erIy  speaking, 
the  ovary — has  a  number  of  lateral  branches  (seven  to  ten),  which 
again  subdivide,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  T.  medh- 
caneliata.  The  cirrus  genital  pores,  which  alternate  regularly,  should 
also  be  examined.     Prepare  as  for  T.  maiwcanellata. 


BOTHRIOCEPHALUS   LaTUS,  OR   T«NIA  LaTA. 

311,  This  cestode,  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  Ireland,  Holland, 
North-east  Germany,  Geneva,  Southern  and  Eastern  Russia,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  probably  has  its  cystic  form  in  some 
species  of  trout  which  are  especially  common  in  the  regions  men- 
tioned. The  bleak,  according  to  Dr.  Fock,  quoted  by  Cobbold,  is 
possibly  the  intermediate  host  in  the  case  of  this  parasite,  when  it 
occurs  in  the  Dutch  Jews.  The  pike,  eei,  and  pout  are  also  men- 
tioned as  intermediate  hosts,  This  tape-worm  is  the  largest  of  the 
group  occurring  in  man,  and  may  be  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  breadth.  The  head  is 
about  J  J  of  an  inch  broad,  is  club-shaped,  slightly  flattened,  with  no 
rostellum  and  no  booklets  ;  and  running  down  each  side  is  a  groove, 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  this  genus.  Behind  the  head  comes  a 
thin  neck,  after  which  come  the  proglottides,  three  or  four  thousand 
in  number.  At  first  these  are  extremely  narrow  and  short ;  as  the 
segments  become  sexually  matured  {at  about  the  600th  segment)  they 
are  broader  and  about  one-eighth  inch  in  length,  but  at  the  posterior 
extremity  they  taper  off  slightly,  but  are  as  much  as  one  quarter  of  an 
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inch  in  length.  The  individual  segments  are  not  so  much  flattened 
as  in  the  tseniada,  but  still  the  worm  is  flat  and  riband-like.  They 
have  a  brownish  tinge,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  segment,  or  a  little 
nearer  the  front  on  the  ventral  surface,  is  a  distinct,  deeply  pigmented 
elevation  or  thickening,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  the  genital 
pore.  The  pigmentation  is  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  dark- 
coloured  ova.  The  uterus  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  segment,  and  is 
composed  of  a  simple  tube,  which  is  so  coiled  up  that  it  forms  a 
rosette-shaped  mass.  On  each  side  of  the  rosette -shaped  uterus 
may  be  seen  small  saccules,  which  represent  the  testes.  The  water 
vascular  system  is  similar  to  that  of  other  members  of  the  group.  For 
permanent  preparations  of  the  head  or  of  the  segments,  stain  and 
mount  as  for  T,  nudiocandlata. 

Cycle  of  devdopmeni  of  tape-worms. — Commencing  with  the  sexually 
matured  segments,  proglottides  are  voided  from  the  intestine ;  ova  are 
discharged  from,  or  escape  from,  these  as  they  become  disorganised. 
They  are  then  taken  up  by  the  first  host,  generally  from  water,  into 
the  alimentary  canal ;  here  the  ovum  opens  by  an  operculum,  and 
the  embryo,  with  its  three  pairs  of  hooks,  emerges,  increases  in  size, 
becomes  vacuolated,  the  booklets  disappear,  a  chitinous  cuticle  is  de- 
veloped, and  an  imperfect  water  vascular  system  makes  its  appearance. 
The  sac  then  becomes  thickened  at  one  point,  invagination  com- 
mences, until  a  double  walled  sac,  open  at  one  end,  is  formed.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  sac,  on  the  inner  wall,  booklets  are  seen  (if  present 
in  the  tape-worm  form),  then  elevations,  which  eventually  form  the 
suckers ;  this  inner  part  of  the  floor,  looking  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  sac,  is  really  therefore  the  head.  All  this  takes  place  in  the  first 
host  while  the  liberated  embryo  is  passing  from  the  alimentary  canal 
into  intermuscular  septa,  and  during  the  time  it  is  becoming  encysted 
in  these  septa.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  hydatid  cysts  to  be 
afterwards  described,  a  secondary  or  even  tertiary  internal  budding 
takes  place,  so  that  in  the  primary  cysts  a  great  number  of  scolices, 
or  imdeveloped  heads,  may  be  formed.  When  the  muscular  or  other 
tissue,  with  the  contained  encysted  parasites — as  measly  pork — is 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  second  host,  the  cyst  wall  is 
dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  head  becomes  evaginated,  attaches 
itself  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  proglottides  are  developed  behind 
it,  and  the  cycle  recommences. 
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Where  min  is  the  pritjiary  host,  the  "  measles "  are  found  in  the 
positions  before  mentioned.  A  fibrous  pseudo-cyst  is  formed  around 
the  cystic  parasite,  which  may  Hve  for  a  considerable  lime.  On  the 
death  of  the  scolex,  however,  the  cyst  becomes  calcified,  the  contents 
undergo  caseation  and  calcification,  and  the  only  evidences  of  the 
scolex  left  are  the  booklets,  which  may  almost  invariably  be  found. 

The  T«sia  Echinococcus. 

812.  The  Tmiia  echinococau,  or  the  tape-worai  of  the  dog.  is 
important  only  as  it  gives  rise  to  a  cystic  form  in  man,  who  is  the 
intermediate  host.  It  is  a  worm  measuring  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  one-half  of  the  whole  length  being  taken  up  by  the 
terminal  proglottis,  which  is  the  only  one  that  comes  to  sexual 
maturity.  The  head  is  rather  like  that  of  the  T.  solium,  but  is 
smaller.  It  has  a  distinct  rostellum,  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of 
hooklets,  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the 
T.  solium,  but  only  about  one-third  of  the  siae.  Here,  too,  as  in 
the  T,  solium,  there  are  four  suckers,  which  may  readily  be  seen. 
There  is  a  well  developed  water  vascular  system ;  the  genital  pore 
is  placed  a  little  behind  the  centre  of  the  matured  segment.  The 
uterus  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  segment,  and  is  filled  with  ova. 

Hydatid  Cvst. 

313,  The  cystic  form  of  the  T.  echiruKoccus  occurs  most  frequenllj 
in  the  liver  and  peritoneum,  but  also  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  heart,  and 
pericardium,  nerve  centres  and  retina,  kidneys,  muscles,  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues.  In  Iceland,  according  to  Cobbold,  "  they  are  the 
cause  of  one  sixth  of  the  annual  mortality;"  and  in  Switzeiiand, 
Southern  Germany,  and  Australia  (Victoria)  they  frequently  occur, 
but  much  more  rarely  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  cysts  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  number,  as  they  may  be  only  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  or  they  may  grow  to  several  times  the  size  of  the  organs  in 
which  they  are  developed.  In  some  cases  they  are  single,  but  in 
others  there  are  several  in  the  same  organ,  or  there  may  be  numerous 
cysts  occurring  in  several  organs  at  the  same  time. 
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Examine  one  of  the  cysts.  Before  the  organ  is  disturbed  there  is 
usually  considerable  bulging  at  the  point  where  the  cyst  is  situated 
{in  the  liver,  most  frequently  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe). 
Carefully  make  a  crucial  incision  into  the  bulging  part,  cutting 
through  a  fibrous  capsule,  and  reflect  the  flaps,  formed  by  this  incision, 
from  the  true  cysL  This  fibrous  capsule  or  pseudo-cyst  consists  of 
new  or  compressed  tissue,  the  new  being  the  result  of  irritation  by 
pressure  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ.  The  true  capsule  is 
now  exposed;  it  is  white  and  opaque,  almost  like  boiled  white  of 
egg,  and  from  its  outer  surface,  surrounding  well  lighted  objects,  such 
as  a  window,  are  reflected.  Open  the  capsule  and  remove  some  of  the 
fluid.  This  has  a  specific  gravity  of  100410  1013;  gives  no  gelatinous 
or  other  precipitate  with  heat  or  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  contains 
no  albumen.  With  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  cloudy  precipitate  is 
formed,  as  there  is  about  a  half  per  cent,  of  common  salt  in  the  fluid. 
When  the  fluid  escapes  the  membrane  curls  inwards :  this  is  a  very 
marked  characteristic.  If  the  fluid  be  set  aside  to  settle  in  a  conical 
glass,  and  some  of  the  granular  looking  sediment,  mixed  with  Far- 
ranfs  solution,  be  mounted  in  a  shallow  cell  and  covered  with  a 
cover-glass,  a  number  of  the  scolices  may  be  examined. 

Under  the  low  power  { x  50)  they  appear  to  be  about  the  size  of 
millet  seeds.     Some  of  them  are  rounded,  others  more  elongated,  and 


Fic.  151. — A  numbei  of  scolices  contained  within  a  delicate 
brood  capsule.     Mounted  in  glyceiine.     (  x  70.) 

Note  the  circlet  of  booklets  retracted  within  the  body  of  each 
Eihittoaxius  and  scolex. 

have  at  one  end  a  dark-coloured  disc  or  zone.  The  body  appears 
granular,  and  small  suckers  may  be  observed.  A  number  of  these 
small  bodies  may  be  grouped  together  and  surrounded  by  a  delicate 
membrane  or  brood  capsule,  which  is  attached  to  the  endocyst 
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Under  the  high  power  ( x  300)  the  structure  of  the  bcoHccs  may 
be  further  defined:  the  cirdet  of  hooks;  the  suckers  placed  some- 
what laterally ;  the  body  containing  the  bright-looking  globules  and 
particles.  A  number  of  booklets  may  usually  be  seen  in  thie  fluid, 
and  tlicsc  should  be  carefully  examined  in  order  that  ihey  may  be 
recognised,  even  after  the  other  contents  of  the  cyst  have  undergone 
suppuration,  or  other  deceneralive  changes.  Examine  a  scraping 
removed  from  the  in  cysl,  mixed  with  Fananl's 

solution,  and  pressed  i  lips.     It  is  found  to  consisi 

of  a  granular  mass,  in  ed  the  scolites,  similar  to 

those  described  abovi  icyst  or  inner  layer  of  ihc 

hydatid  membrane  an  'lices,  or  where  the  primarj- 

cysts  arc  of  large  sizt  As  these  secondary  cysts 

grow,  tertiary  cysts  m;  oped  within  them.     These 

of  course  are  observed  ye  examination. 


NEMA  TODBS—  THREAD-  WORMS. 


this  layer  which  causes  the  incurling  of  the  membrane  when  the 
cyst  is  luptured.     With  a  couple  of  pairs  of  forceps  it  is  possible  to 


strip  layer  after  layer  from  the  membrane,  so  that  it  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  laminae.  If  a  small  portion  be  teased  out  in  glycerine  and 
examined  under  the  microscope,  the  lamination  is  easily  distinguished; 
and  on  further  examination  under  a  high  power  each  of  these  lamina 
may  be  seen  to  be  marlted  by  a  series  of  pectinate  strife  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  lamina. 

Degenerative  changes  which  occur  in  the  hydatid  cyst : — 

1.  Spontaneous  cure,  due  to  absorption  or  evacuation  of  the  fluid. 
This  is  followed  by  death  of  the  scolices,  fatty  degeneration,  caseation, 
and  even  calcification. 

z.  Evacuation  after  suppuration,  or  after  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  in  which  there  is  marked  softening  of  the  membrane. 

T.  tmella  (Cobbold) — cystic  form,  Cystkercus  oi'U.  Mutton  measles 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  group,  but  it  is  unimportant ;  as  is  also 
T.  margiriata  of  dog — cystic  form,  CystUrrcus  Imuicollis. 


Nematodes,  Thread-Worms,  or  Round-Worms, 

814.  These  are  lumbricoid  or  filiform  parasites,  covered  with  a 
thick  elastic  cuticle.     Some  of  them  are  found  affecting  man.     They 
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are  bisexual,  have  a  moutli,  straight  alimentary  canal,  posterior  and 
ventral  anus.  Ovary  in  female,  testis  in  male,  more  or  less  convoluted 
lubes  in  different  species.  Genital  opening  in  female  in  middle,  or 
even  in  front  of  middle,  of  ventral  surface.  Male  cloaca,  with  or 
without  spine,  near  the  posterior  estreraity  of  the  body. 

The  most  important  perhaps  is  the  Trichina  spiralis,  which  is  met 
with  in  two  positions  in  man, — one  the  mature  form,  in  the  intes- 
tine, the  second  the  sexually  immature  form,  encysted  in  the  inter- 
muscular connective  tissue. 

The  Encysted  Form  of  Trichina  Spiralis, 

315.  The  immature  trichina,  either  in  pork  or  in  the  human  subject, 
is  usually  found  in  the  thin  muscles  of  tlie  abdomen,  thoracic  walls, 
diaphragm,  cervical  and  laryngeal  muscles,  front  of  the  thigh,  and 
less  frequently  in  the  other  parts  of  the  muscubr  system.  To  the 
naked  eye  they  appear  as  small  whitish  specks,  longer  than  broad, 
lying  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  long  axis  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Esamined  under  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  the  small  specks  are 
seen  to  be  cysts,  in  which,  coiled  up,  lie  the  larval  trichina.  Rupture 
the  cyst  with  a  couple  of  needles,  turn  out  the  trichina,  and  under  the 
microscope  examine  the  specimen,  after  staining  with  picro-carmine 
and  mounting  in  Farrant's  solution.  It  is  about  ;'„  of  an  inch  long, 
has  an  alimentary  canal  and  imperfectly  developed  reproductive 
organs.  Some  of  the  white  specks  will  be  found  to  be  quite  hard 
and  calcareous.  If  these  are  treated  with  hot  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
they  remain  unaffected,  but  a  very  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
dissolves  out  the  hard  material  and  leaves  the  capsule  soft  and  pliable. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  trichinous  muscle  in  MiiUer's  fluid  (g  55, 
p.  44),  cut  sections  (§  70,  p.  50) ;  find  a  section  in  which  is  at  least 
one  cyst,  stain  with  picro-carmine  (g  77,  p.  55),  and  mount  in  Farrant's 
solution  (g  106,  p.  77)  or  stain  in  logwood  (g  78,  p.  59),  using  Canada 
balsam  (g  108,  p.  78)  as  the  mounting  fluid. 

Examine  under  a  low  power  (  x  50).  The  cyst  is  seen  to  be  placed 
between  the  muscular  fibres,  which  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  somewhat  compressed  ;  it  is  lemon -shai>ed,  and  contains  the  larral 
worm  rolled  up  in  one,  two,  or  three  coils.     At  each  pole,  outside  the 
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cyst,  a  few  fat  globules,  with  small  blood-vessels  running  « 
them,  may  be  seen.  The  cyst  itself  is  first  fibrous,  being  derived 
from  proliferated  sarcotemma  cells,  and  is  stained  pink.  In  the 
specimen  from  which  tht;  drawing  was  taken  (Fig.  155),  calcification 
of  this  fibrous  covering  is  commencing  at  the  poles  (the  dark  portions). 
Where  complete  calcification  has  taken  place,  a  fibrous  co^'cring  is 
still  often  present.  Within  the  first  cyst  is  a  second  membranous  or 
chitinous  covering,  which  in  turn  may  become  calcified,  whilst  within 
this  again  is  a  quantity  of  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  the  worm 
is  imbedded.  The  complete  calcification  of  the  cyst  is  not  com- 
pleted  for  about    ten    months,    after    which,    at    an    undetermined 
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Examine  more  carefully  under  the  high  power  {  x  300),  and  cor 
roborate  the  appearances  above  described.  Cycle  of  changes. — When 
trichinous  pork  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  the  encyslcd  larval 
form  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice.  On  the 
second  or  third  day  it  becomes  sexually  nialured.  Both  sexes  are 
found.  The  adult  male  is  about  ,'g  of  an  loch  in  length,  and  may 
be  recognised  by  the  two  small  processes  in  which  the  tail  ends. 
The  adult  female  is  considerably  longer,  sometimes  twice  the  length 
of  the  male  ;  its  body  is  also  thicker,  and  the  posterior  extremity  is 
"  broad  and  bluntly  rounded."  The  cloaca  in  the  male  is  between 
the  lobes  of  the  tail,  whilst  in  the  female  the  genital  orifice  is  placed 
at  about  the  anterior  third  of  the  body.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
the  female  gives  birth  to  numerous  living  sexually  immature  embryos, 
which  make  their  way  to  the  muscular  tissue,  cause  breaking  down  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  are  completely 
encysted,  calcification  ensues,  and  the  cycle  is  complete. 

The  following  further  list,  selected  froa:  Cobbold's  '■  Human  Para- 
sites," may  prove  of  use  to  the  student,  in  so  far  as  it  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  him  in  his  search  for  descriptions  of  parasites. 


Nematodes. 

316.  Tricocephaltis  dispar,  or  whip-worm. — A  worm  about  two  inches 
long ;  head  and  neck  narrow,  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  csecum  ;  posterior  two-thirds,  thick,  like  whip-stock,  curled  in  the 
male,  straight  in  the  female  ;  anterior  portion  very  thin  ;  very  com- 
mon, but  harmless. 

Filar'ia  sanguinis  hominis- — F.  Bancrofti. — The  embryo  form  {,F. 
sanguinis  /lominis)  found  in  the  blood  is  about  jj^  of  an  inch  in 
length,  pointed  at  one  end,  blunt  at  the  other.  By  their  presence  b 
the  kidneys  they  give  rise  to  chyluria  and  hematuria.  In  the  fully 
develoj>ed  form  {F.  Bancrofli)  they  are  iiair-like,  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  are  met  with  in  the  lymphatics,  especially  those  of 
the  scrotum  and  loner  limbs.  Found  especially  in  China,  Australia, 
and  Brazil. 

Draamculus  or  Filaria  midimnsis — the  Guinea  worm. — The  female 
I  may  be  from  one  to  six  feet  in  length,  is  cylindrical,  and  about  one- 
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tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  back  or  legs,  giving  rise  to  swelling  and  subcutaneous  abscesses, 
which  burst,  and  the  parasite  (female)  come  to  the  surface.  Found 
especially  in  India,  Arabia,  Guinea,  West  Indies,  Egypt,  Brazil,  &c. 

Eustrongylus  or  Strongyius  gigas.  —Found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
of  dogs  and  wolves  and  other  fish-eating  camivora ;  only  one  case 
recorded  in  man.  Male  one  foot  long,  female  twice  that  length  ;  body 
red,  and  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Strongyius  or  Filaria  bronchialis^  a  small  species  occurring  especially 
in  the  lungs  of  sheep  (rare  in  man).  It  is  about  one  twenty-fourth  the 
size  of  the  large  form. 

Dochmius  duodenalis  or  Anchylostoma  duodmale. — Found  in  the 
duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  The  male  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  the  female  half  an  inch.  They  attach  them- 
selves by  their  ventral  mouth,  which  is  situated  near  the  anterior 
extremity,  to  the  mucous  membrane,  from  which  they  take  blood, 
and  by  their  presence  cause  extensive  ulceration  and  haemorrhage. 
Met  with  in  cases  of  tropical  anaemia,  in  Northern  Italy  (St.  Gothard 
Tunnel  trichinosis),  in  the  West  Indies,  Cayenne,  Brazil,  and  Egypt. 

Oxyuris  or  Ascaris  vcrmicularis, — The  small  thread-worms,  found 
in  the  caecum  and  upper  part  of  the  colon,  especially  of  children ;  the 
male  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  female  half  an  inch. 

Leptodera  or  Anguillula  stercoralis, — A  small  nematode  found  in 
the  stools  of  patients  suffering  from  Cochin-China  diarrhoea.  It  is 
about  ^V  o^  2^  ^'^c^  ^O'^gj  ^^^  occurs  in  very  great  numbers  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  along  with  a  much  less  nume- 
rous but  larger  form,  the  Z.  intestinalis^  which  is  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  or  Lumbrims  teres  hominis. — Round-worm  or 
maw-worra,  found  in  man,  pig,  cat,  and  horse.  It  is  a  round-worm 
with  pointed  ends,  and  is  light  brown  in  colour.  The  male  is  from 
four  to  six  inches  long,  with  a  curved  tail,  on  which  are  two  sharp 
spines ;  the  female  measures  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
has  a  straight  tail,  and  no  spines.  It  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestine,  but  may  be  present  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
in  the  bile  ducts,  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  may  be  ejected 
with  the  faeces,  or,  more  rarely,  by  the  mouth. 
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Ascaris  mystax  or  A.  alala. — A  smalt  nematode,  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man,  cat,  dog,  and 
other  camlvora. 

ACANTHOCEPHALA,    OR   ThORN-HEADED    WobmS, 

317.  One  specimen,  Echinorhymhus  gigas,  a.  quarter  of  an   i 
long,  found  in  the  small  intestine  of  a  boy. 

SUCTORU, 

318.  Lftchrs  arc  not  true  parasites. 

Arachnida. 

319.  /'c/(to/uraa/<r«tf/(j'cj  of  the  nasal  fossae  of  the  dog  is  the  matured 
form  of  P.  dentUuJaiam  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney  in  man. 

P.  constridum. — A  larger  pentastoma,  infests  the  liver  and  lungs  of 

Acarus,  or  Demodex  foUiailorum,  or  face  mitc. — One  of  the  tsites 
met  with  in  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin. 

Leptus  aiUumnalis,  or  harvest  bug.— A  small  red  mite  which  infests 
the  skin,  giving  rise  to  very  irritable  papules. 

Aiarus,  or  Sarcoptes  scabiei,  or  human  itch  insect — Found 
tunnels  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  skin.  The  female  burrows  in  the 
skin,  laying  her  eggs  as  she  goes,  leaving  a  white  track  behind.  The 
irritation  set  up  gives  rise  to  eczematous  or  vesicular  eruptions.  To 
obtain  the  acurus  for  examination  the  white  line  should  be  found, 
then  the  point  of  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  which  is  marked  by  a  black 
speck ;  the  female  is  found  at  the  opposite  end.  Cut  down  on  to  it 
with  a  sharp  knife,  place  on  a  slide  in  a.  drop  of  Fairant's  solution  or 
glycerine,  and  examine.  It  is  about  "the  si/e  of  a  small  pin-head, 
and  somewhat  turtle-shaped."  On  the  under  surface  are  four  pairs 
of  legs.  The  male  is  smaller  {about  half  the  size)  than  the  female. 
The  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  end  in  stalked  discs,  as  do  also  the 
posterior  of  the  two  hinder  pairs ;  the  anterior  of  the  hinder  pairs 
end  in  long  sette.  The  female  has  both  the  hinder  pairs  of  legs 
ending  in  setK. 
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Insecta. 


820.  Pediculus  capitis^  or  head  louse. — Found  on  the  scalp. 

P,  pubiSy  or  crab  louse. — Found  on  all  hairy  parts,  except  the  head. 

F,  vestimmiorumy  or  body  louse,  which  lays  eggs,  and  lives  in  the 
clothes. 

Culex  anxifety  or  mosquito. 

Glossina  morsiians, — Tsetse  of  Africa,  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone. 

HcBmatopota  plttvialiSy  or  "  clegge  "  of  the  Western  Highlands. 

CimeXy  or  Acanthia  ledulariay  or  bed  bug. — One  of  the  "free 
parasites." 

Pulex  penetrans. — The  jigger  or  chigoe  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
female  is  found  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  beneath  the  skin. 

Pulex  irrUans, — Common  flea.    Another  of  the  "  free  parasites." 


CHAPTER    XV. 
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SCUIZOHYCETES,   OR   BACTERIA. 

821.  In  considering  the  schizomycetes,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
depart  from  the  general  plan,  and  to  give  first  a  description  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  detection  of  these  very  minute  organisms, 
and  then  to  give  a  short  classification  and  description,  as  of  the  other 
parasites. 

For  examination  of  thi;  schizomycetes  unstained,  in  fluids  they  may 
be  prepared  according  to  Baumgarten's  method,  as  given  (g  ao8. 
p.  310).  Where,  however,  they  are  to  be  examined//;  ^ifw  in  sections, 
the  following  method  may  be  employed  : — A  fresh  specimen,  or  one 
hardened  in  absolute  alcohol  (§  S3i  P-  44)i  should  be  cut  into  a 
number  of  thin  sections  (§  70,  p.  50).  Dissolve  the  gum  from  the 
sections  with  warm  distilled  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  carbolic  acid;  they  must  then  be  transfened  to  a 
watch-glass,  in  which  is  some  absolute  alcoliol,  and  lefl  for  a  few 
minutes;  then  to  ether;  afterwards  to  a  strong  solution  of  acetic 
acid.  Wash  well  in  water,  and  transfer  to  a  two  per  cent  solution 
of  warm  caustic  potash  or  soda.  By  this  treatment  all  (at  granules, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  micrococci,  all  small  crystals,  which  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  bacilli,  granular  looking  fibTtn,  and  even 
diflerentiation  of  structure,  are  removed,  and  only  the  resistant  groups 
or  strings  of  micrococci  or  bacilli  are  left  for  examinarion.  Where 
there  are  masses  of  considerable  size,  with  vessels  or  connective  tissue 
spaces,  this  method  is  invaluable,  especially  for  (he  removal  of  all 
elements  which  could  be  mistaken  for  micrococci  or  bacteria ;  and 
where  there  is  any  doubt  at  all  in  the  mind  of  the  observer,  this 
method  should  certainly  be  adopted.  Where,  however,  there  are  no 
Urge  masses,  and  where,  although  the  presence  of  single  micro* 
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organisms  is  suspected,  they  cannot  be  distinguished,  the  method 
recommended  by  Koch  should  be  adopted.  This  consists  essentially 
in  staining  either  the  parasites  alone,  or  the  parasites  and  the  nuclei, 
with  a  watery  solution  of  some  of  the  aniline  colouring  reagents.  As 
adapted  to  the  staining  of  tubercle  bacilli,  it  has  been  already  de- 
scribed (§  204,  p.  296). 

For  other  bacilli — say  the  Bacillus  anihracis — ^Weigert  and  Koch 
recommend  the  use  of  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  gentian  violet, 
methylaniline  violet  (ten  minutes),  methyl  blue  (thirty  minutes),  or 
Bismarck  brown  (twenty-four  hours),  in  which  the  sections  must 
remain  until  they  are  deeply  stained ;  the  time  required  for  staining 
varies  with  the  temperature  and  the  reagent  used.  When  deep 
enough  in  colour,  they  are  washed  for  a  few  seconds  in  distilled 
water,  then  in  weak  acetic  acid,  and  again  in  distilled  water     If  the 
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Fig.  156. — Micrococci  in  capillary  vessel  of  the  kidney,  from  a 
case  of  pysemia.  Stained  with  methylaniline  violet.  ( x  650,  after 
Coats.) 

a.a.  Tubules  on  each  side  of 

d.      Capillary  blood-vessel  filled  with  micrococci. 

c.c.    Nuclei  of  epithelial  cells  of  tubules. 

nuclei  are  to  be  left  tinted,  the  section  is  at  once  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam  (§  108,  p.  78),  great  care  being  taken  that  the  sections  do  not 
remain  for  too  long  a  time  in  either  the  alcohol  or  the  clove  oil  In 
place  of  the  watery  solution  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  almost 
any  of  the  germ-tinting  aniline  colours  may  be  made  up  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  diluted  as  required  with  about  ten  times  its  bulk 
of  distilled  water.     All  the  staining  reagents  should  be  carefully  kept 
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from  both  dust  and  light,  and  should  be  filtered  before  they  ue  used. 
This  method  is  exceedingly  useful  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
presence  of  micrococci.  If  the  nuclei  are  to  remain  unstained,  and 
the  tissues  cleared  up  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  section  is  first  stained 
as  above,  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  then  transferred  to  a  live  per 
cent  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  by  which  the  colouring  matter  is 
discharged  from  all  the  tissues,  but  is  left  in  the  bacilli  or  micrococci. 


PiQ,  157. — Villus  of  inlestine  of  n  rabbit,  staided  vith  tncthyl- 

anilinc  violcl,  cleared  up  wilh  carbonnle  of  potissium,  and  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam.     (  x  150,  after  Koch.) 

Tlie  lines  of  bacilli  conesponding  to  the  course  of  the  oipiltai; 
blood-vessels  are  very  readily  followed  in  this  specimen. 

The  section  is  then  mounted  in  either  Canada  balsam  {%  loS,  p.  7S),   , 
Farrant's  solution  (§  106,  p.  77),  or  glycerine  (§  loj,  p    76}.     This    ] 
method  is  especially  valuable  for  the  demonstration  and  enumeration 
of  bacilli  contained  within  vessels  or  in  thick  sections,  as  in  intestinal 
mycosis,  where  the  anthrax  bacilli  are  to  be  observed  in  tilu  in  the  J 
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capillary  vessels  of  the  intestinal  villi.  For  pus,  blood,  and  other 
fluids  the  so-called  dry  method  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for  all 
practical  purposes ;  it  is  essentially  that  already  described  for  staining 
tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum  {§  208,  p.  310).  The  fluid  to  be  stained 
is  smeared  on  a  cover  glass  in  a  very  thin  layer,  which  is  best 
obtained  by  pressing  two  cover  glasses  together.  The  thin  film  on 
the  glass  is  first  slowly  dried,  either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or 
by  holding  it  at  some  distance  away  from  the  spirit  lamp  or  gas 
flame;  the  glass  is  then  held  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  passed 
rapidly  through  the  flame — the  smeared  surface  away  from  the  flame 
— until  the  whole  of  the  albumen  in  the  stratum  is  coagulated.  In 
doing  this  the  glass  should  first  be  held  at  some  distance  from  the 
flame,  and  then  passed  thrice  rapidly  through  it,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  scorch  the  film.  It  may  be  stained  at  once,  or,  if  care- 
fully protected  from  external  influence,  it  may  be  left  for  some  time. 
Stain  with  some  of  the  fluids  previously  mentioned,  placing  the  cover 
glass,  smeared  side  down,  in  the  fluid ;  wash  in  distilled  water,  again 
dry  carefully,  and  mount  at  once  in  Canada  balsam,  or  clear  up  in 
alcohol  and  clove  oil  and  then  mount.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
although  Canada  balsam  is  most  frequently  used  for  preserving  these 
bacilli,  Farrant's  solution  and  glycerine  are  both  excellently  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  especially  in  the  case  of  sections  of  tissues  and  of 
tubercle  bacilli. 

The  results  with  Gram's  method  are  also  extremely  satisfactory  for 
micro-organisms  in  tissues  and  in  fluids. 

The  sections  to  be  stained  are  kept  in  absolute  alcohol,  from 
which  they  are  transferred  to  the  ordinary  gentian  violet  and  aniline 
water  solution  (Weigert's  or  Ehrlich's),  and  left  in  this  for  from  one 
to  three  minutes  (tubercle  bacilli  should  be  left  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours) ;  wash  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  alcohol,  and  then  in  a 
solution  of  10  parts  iodine,  20  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  3000 
parts  of  water,  until  the  dark  blue  violet  is  replaced  by  a  dark  purple 
red.  Wash  once  or  twice  in  alcohol,  until  most  of  the  colour  has 
disappeared ;  then  clear  up  in  oil  of  cloves,  until  the  whole  of  the 
colour  is  washed  out  from  the  sections.  Mount  in  balsam.  The 
nuclei  and  tissues  are  stained  yellow,  and  the  micro-organisms,  if 
present,  are  deep  blue  or  almost  black.     After  the  bleaching  process. 
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the  nuclei  may  be  stained  with  eosin,  vesuvin,  or  Bismarck  brown 
the  sections  are  then  washed  in  alcohol,  and  mounted  in  balsam, 
glycerine,  or  glycerine  jelly.  Xylol  is  recommended  as  a  solvent  for 
the  Canada  balsam.  Cover  glasses,  with  thin  films  of  sputum,  &c, 
are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  most  micro-organisms  are  stained 
by  this  method,  those  found  In  typhoid  fever  form  an  exceplion. 
For  the  staining  of  this  typhoid  bacillus  and  glanders  bacillus,  an 
alkaline  solution  of  methylene  blue  is  recommended  by  Scbiilz. 
This  may  be  prepared  by  making  a  ^th  per  thousand  watery  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  and  adding  one-third  the  bulk  of  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue. 

In  connection  with  the  manipulation  of  sections  and  fluids  in 
whicb  the  presence  of  bacteria  is  suspected,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  greatest  cleanliness  is  requisite— not  only  apparent  but  ab- 
solute ;  and  to  obtain  this  absolute  cleanliness  the  apparent  must  first 
be  attended  to.  No  spot  or  blemish  of  any  kind  should  be  seen  on 
any  of  the  instruments  used  ;  the  point  of  the  knife  or  the  platinum 
needle  which  conveys  the  fluid  must  be  carefully  polished ;  the  cover 
glasses  and  slides  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  acid  and  then 
with  distilled  water,  the  watch  glasses  and  other  utensils  treated  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  the  whole  carefully  healed  to  a  temperature 
above  that  at  which  organisms  can  exist — 150"  C.  This  is  most 
easily  done  by  passing  them  carefully  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  though  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  hot  chamber  in  vrhich 
the  various  utensils  may  be  kept  when  not  in  use. 

Method  of  EXAMiNENn  the  Preparations  in  which  Micro- 
Oroanism.s  are  supposed  to  be  present. 

322.  Some  of  these  oiganisms  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  greatest  care,  and  with  the  aid  of  most  perfect  illuminating 
apparatus,  that  a  number  of  ibeni  are  to  be  recognised.  When  once 
their  presence  is  determined,  however,  their  position  in  the  tissues 
must  be  recognised,  which  can  be  done  only  by  modifying  the  light 
and  other  conditions.  Use  an  oil  immersion  lens  and  an  Abbe's 
illuminator,  with  which  the  best  Optical  combination  is  obtained. 
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The  condenser  has  a  very  short  focus,  and  must  therefore  be  brought 
almost  up  to  the  under  surface  of  the  glass.  It  may  now  be  used  as 
an  ordinary  condenser,  if  the  lateral  or  greatly  converged  rays  be  cut 
off  by  means  of  a  diaphragm,  with  a  small  aperture  placed  below.  If 
a  large  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  be  used,  the  greatly  converged  rays 
of  light  are  also  allowed  to  play  on  the  structures,  which  are  lighted 
from  all  points,  all  shadows  disappear,  and  the  "  structural  picture  " 
is  lost.  As  the  structural  picture  is  lost,  however,  the  stained 
elements,  such  as  the  micro-organisms,  and  the  nuclei,  are  brought 
out  prominently,  and  can  be  carefully  examined.  All  prep>arations 
should  be  examined  with  both  the  small  and  the  large  apertures 
beneath  the  condenser.  With  the  small  aperture  the  structural 
elements  are  observed,  and  the  positions  of  the  organisms ;  as  the 
apertures  are  increased  in  size,  the  organisms  become  more  and 
more  prominent,  whilst  the  structural  elements  gradually  disappear 
from  view. 

A  specimen,  of  blood  from  a  septicsemic  mouse,  prepared  as  above, 
examined  under  ordinary  conditions,  appears  to  contain  nothing  but 
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Fig.  158. — Drawings  of  blood  coq)uscles  and  bacilli  stained  with 
methylaniline  violet,  and  mounted  by  dry  method  in  Canada  balsam. 
(  X  700,  after  Koch.) 

A.  White  blood  corpuscles,  from  one  of  the  veins  of  the  diaphragm 

of  a  septicemic  mouse.  All  stages  of  transition  are  shown, 
from  blood  corpuscles  which  contain  but  few  bacilli,  to 
those  which  have  become  converted  into  masses  of  bacilli 

B,  Coloured  blood  corpuscles  of   septicsemic    mouse,   between 

which  are  seen  the  small  bacilli 
C  Coloured  blood  corpuscles  of  a  mouse  affected  with  anthrax. 
The  large  bacilli  are  seen  lying  between  the  corpuscles. 

white  and  red  blood  corpuscles.     When,  however,  it  is  illuminated 

by  means  of  an  Abbe's  condenser,  and  examined  under  a  power  of 

X    700,  a  number  of  exceedingly  minute,  deeply  stained,  rod-like 
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bodies  may  be  seen  lying  between  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  or 
imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  colourless  corpuscles.  These  arc 
the  smallest  bacilli  yet  described, 

A  specimen  of  blood  taken  from  the  spleen  of  a  mouse,  inocu- 
lated with  anthrax  virus,  and  examined  in  the  same  way,  is  seen  to  be 
charged  with  much  larger,  jointed,  purple,  rod-like  bodies,  which  are 
recognised  as  anthrax  bacilli.  Typhoid  bacilli  are  recognised  in  the 
same  way  in  a  scraping  from  one  of  the  enlarged  soft  mesenteric  glands 
of  typhoid  fever. 

A  drop  of  pus  from  an  acute  abscess,  similarly  treated  and  examined, 
presents  numerous  minute  rounded  bodies,  either  in  chains  or  in 
zooglcea  masses,  and  some  elongated  or  rod-shaped  bodies  lying  free 
in  tiie  fluid,  whilst  in  the  pus  corpuscles  similar  organisms  are  fre- 
quently imbedded,  and  can  be  readily  observed. 

Examine  a  section  from  a  case  of  diphtheria,  either  of  a  cervical 
gland  or  of  the  uvula,  especially  its  posterior  surface,  treated  by  the 
caustic  potash  method  (g  321,  p,  514).  Wherever  there  are  micro- 
cocci in  the  zooglosa  form,  ihey  may  be  seen  as  small  gramukr  strongly 
refractile  layers  or  masses,  arranged  on  the  surface,  or  contdned  within 
the  lymphatic  spaces,  or  in  the  gland  follicles  near  the  surface. 

Stained  with  methylaniline,  they  are  seen  in  the  same  positions, 
but  they  are  then  of  a  deep  blue  violet  tinge.  Living  micrococci  and 
bacilli  are  stained  deeply,  but  when  they  become  disorganised,  like 
all  dead  tissue,  the  granular  dibris  often  stains  very  imperfealy,  even 
though  it  is  composed  largely  of  broken-down  micro-organisms.  This 
fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  for,  although  stained  organisms 
may  not  be  present  in  large  numbers  \n  caseous  or  purulent  niaterial, 
a  section  taken  from  the  wall  of  a  caseous  abscess  may  be  swarming 
with  masses  which  readily  take  on  aniline  colours,  and  retain  them 
very  tenaciously. 


Classification  of  the  Schizomvcetks. 

SpAarobacteria. 

[a.)  MkrocKCKS  and  {fi.)  Sariina. 

323.  Micrococci  are  the  smallest  and  most  elementary  forms  of  %cge- 

table  organisms.     They  are  probably  divided  into  cell  membrane  and 
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cell  contents.  They  may  be  isolated,  as  in  the  pyaemia  of  rabbits ;  in 
chains,  as  in  the  gangrene  produced  by  inoculation  in  the  house- 
mouse  or  field-mouse ;  or  in  zoogloea  masses,  united  by  a  glue-like 
material,  as  in  diphtheria;  in  the  lymphatics  in  acute  pneumonia, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  capsule  (Friedlander) ;  and 
in  the  spreading  abscesses  of  rabbits,  as  described  by  Koch. 

They  may  vary  considerably  in  size  and  shape,  the  smallest  being 
rounded  and  found  in  the  spreading  abscess  above  mentioned,  whilst 
a  larger,  more  oval  form  is  met  with  in  the  septicaemia  of  rabbits. 
They  appear  to  increase  in  number  by  a  process  of  fission.  When  in 
large  masses,  they  may  be  characterised  by  certain  differences  of 
appearance,  generally  manifested  in  the  colour ;  for  instance,  some 
of  them  form  brown  colouring  matter,  others  white,  yellow,  pink,  red, 
blue,  grey  blue  (as  seen  in  blue  pus),  green,  and  the  rest  Some 
of  these  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  a  boiled  potato  to  the  air  for 
some  time,  when  they  grow  as  different  coloured  patches,  any  of 
which  may  be  transplanted  to  a  similar  soil,  where  they  grow  and  give 
rise  to  patches  of  colour  similar  to  those  from  which  they  were  taken. 
When  examined  under  ordinary  conditions,  they  are  usually  found 
mixed  with  Bacterium  termo,  &c.  (to  be  spoken  of  immediately). 

Pathogenous  micrococci,  or  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  diseased  conditions,  are  met  with  in  the  specific  infective 
diseases. 

In  diphtheria^  they  occur  on  free  mucous  surfaces,  in  lymph  spaces, 
&C.  (§  225,  p.  344)- 


./ 


Fig.  159.— Vessel  from  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  of  a  pyaemic 
rabbit.     Stained  with  methylaniline  violet.     ( x  700,  after  Koch. ) 

a.  Nuclei  of  the  vascular  wall. 

b.  Small  group  of  micrococci  between  the  blood  corpuscles. 

c.  Dense  masses  of  micrococci  adherent  to  the  wall  and  enclosing 

blood  corpuscles. 

d.  Pairs  of  micrococci  at  the  border  of  the  large  mass. 

In  septicamia^  they  occur  in  connective  tissue  spaces ;  but  also  in 
capillary  vessels  at  the  points  of  junction  between  the  arterial  and 
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venous  capillaries,  where  the  blood  is  flowing  most  sluggishly  through 
the  widest  area,  and  where  consL-quently  the  micrococci  are  most  ax 
rest,  as  in  the  glomeruli-  of  the  kidney  and  in  hepatic  capillaries  of 
the  liver. 

In  pyamia,  as  in  the  case  of  rabbits,  the  micrococci  are  found  in 
similar  masses  in  the  vessels. 

In  purulent  inflamfnatiom,  they  are  usually  found  either  in  ihe 
connective  tissue  or  on  mucous  surfaces,  as  also  in  dysentery  and 
whooping-cough. 

Eryiiptlas. — In  ch^ns  or  masses,  which  are  found  in  the  lym- 
phatics and  connective  tissue  spaces. 

Puerperal  fever,  sairlaiiita,  and  measles.^hi  the  blood,  breath,  and 
tissues. 

Endocarditis. — See  g  147,  p.  156. 

Acute  necrosis  and  infective  myositis. 

Smali-pox  and  chuken-pox. — In  the  vesicles. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liz'cr. 

Osteo-myelttis. 

In  croupous  pneumonia  micrococci  have  been  described  ^  185, 
p,  146,  note),  and  have  been  cultivated  in  rabbits  and  other  animals 
from  fluids  taken  from  a  case  of  acute  pneumonia. 

Similar  micrococci  are  described  as  present  in  acute  catarrhal 
pneumonia  and  in  acute  meningitis. 

Fowl  cholera. — ^According  to  the  researches  of  Toussaint  and 
Pasteur,  characteristic  micrococci  are  present  in  this  disea^. 


324,  Especially  sarcina  venlriculi,  which  is  frccjuently  met  with  in 
acid  watery  vomited  matter  from  dyspeptic  patients,  in  which  the 
typical  wool-sack  formation  occurs ;  the  fission  taking  place  so  as  to 
form  masses  of  fours  of  small  round  micrococcoid  organisms.  A 
smaller  form  is  met  n-ith  in  the  lungs,  pharynx,  and  urine.  It  has 
a  green  tinge. 

Microbaderia. 

325.  These  are    the  short  rod-shaped    bodies  with    rounded    ex- 
i,  which  are  found  in  putrefying  matter  and  dead  tissues. 
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Bacterium  termo  is  a  minute  rod-shaped  body,  varying  from  0*5 
to  I  "5  micromm.  in  length.  They  occur  in  pairs  or  in  zoogloea 
masses,  in  which  the  gelatinous  material  is  present  in  large  quantities; 
they  are  essentially  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction. 

B,  liruola  is  like  the  above,  but  larger  (3*8  to  5  micromm.  in 
length).  It  may  be  found  in  various  infusions,  and  may  be  culti- 
vated on  potatoes.  Both  these  may  be  more  or  less  active.  The 
micro-organisms  of  rabbit  septicaemia,  fowl  cholera,  and  typhus  fever 
are  also  referred  to  this  class. 

Desmobacteria, 

826.  Riband  or  thread-shaped  organisms,  which  appear  at  some 
stage  of  their  existence  to  be  composed  of  strings  of  short  rods.  The 
strings  may  be  composed  of  two  or  three  segments  only,  or  there  may 
be  a  considerable  number  in  each  chain,  whilst  in  some  cases  again, 
or  at  certain  periods  in  the  life  history,  the  long  filament  is  present, 
but  is  quite  unsegmented.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
following. 

Bacillus  anthracis  of  splenic  fever,  malignant  pustule,  charbon,  and 
intestinal  mycosis,  is  from  4  to  20  micromm.  in  length,  and  is  about 
I  '5  micromm.  in  thickness.  In  the  serous  fluid  thrown  out  in  such 
cases  into  the  pleura  the  rods  are  as  much  as  1 50  micromm.  in  length 
(these  may  have  grown  after  the  death  of  the  patient). 

This  organism  is  found,  especially  in  capillary  vessels,  at  the  points 
where  the  blood  flow  is  most  retarded.  It  may  be  present  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cause  plugging,  distention,  and  rupture  of  the  viscera, 
especially  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  Like  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  it  commences  as  a  spore,  which  elongates 
to  form  the  rod-shaped  bacillus.  Under  favourable  circumstances 
this  attains  to  as  much  as  ten  or  more  times  the  original  length  of  the 
bacillus ;  the  protoplasm  of  which  it  is  composed  becomes  granular ; 
highly  refractile  spores  are  formed  in  this  at  regular  intervals ;  after 
which  the  thread  breaks  up  into  lengths,  the  spores  are  set  free, 
and  the  same  process  again  commences.  In  place  of  this  series  of 
changes  the  bacilli  may  undergo  simple  division,  especially  in  the 
blood  of  the  living  animal,  as  in  splenic  fever  and  in  septicaemia  of  the 
mouse. — (Koch.) 
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Bacillus  tuberculosis,  already  described  (§  loS,  p,  310),  which  re- 
quires special  staining. 


Flo.  160. 

A.  "  Wali  of  civily  in  case  of  phthisis,  showing  the  epithelioid 

li&sue  between  the  caseous  ra^sf.  uid  the  inllainiDalon'  tissue, 
— bacilli  in  the  e|iitlielioid  celts  resembling  somewlmt  the 
appearance  of  the  Ijacitii  in  leprosy  as  regards  iheit  amnge- 
menl."    (x  330,  after  Watson  Cheyne.) 

B.  Tubercle   bacilli,    np|>arenlly  with   s[iores.      (x   3350,  aflei 

Walson  Chcyne.) 

Bacillus  lepra,  which  stains  with  most  of  the  aniline  coloure,  but 
not  with  Bismarck  brown ;  it  is  4  to  5  micromm.  in  length,  and  is 
imbedded  in  the  cells  of  the  nodules  found  in  leprosy. 

Bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  (g  339,  p.  351),  in  which,  as  in  the  B. 
leprm,  are  small  rounded  or  oval  bright  unstained  spots,  which  may  be 
either  vacuoles  or  spores.  Two  forms ;  long  and  short  rods  in  the 
ulcers,  and  short  rods  in  the  spleen,  kidney,  liver,  and  blood. — 
(Koch.) 

Bacillus  of  septieamia  (of  mice),  'S  to  f  micromm,  in  length,  and 
about  ■!  to  2  micromm.  in  diameter  (g  32^,  p.  517). 

Bacillus  of  erysipelas  (of  rabbits),  3  to  10  mtcromm.  in  length, 
and  'J  micromm.  thick,  which  occur  in  tufts  or  clumps  on  the  suriace 
of  the  ear  cartilage  of  the  rabbit  in  erysipelas  :  induced  by  inoculation. 

Bacilli  of  purpura  hainorrhagi<a,  which  may  be  stained  beat  with 
methyl  blue,  have  recently  been  described  as  present  in  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  small  vessels  of  the  pericardium  (W.  Russell  and  U'atson 
Cheyne),  They  are  exceedingly  small,  and  appear  at  first  sight  like 
micrococci,  but  they  are  true  bacilli.  In  connection  with  this  organism 
it  must  be  remembered  that  micrococci  have  been  already  described 
as  present  in  "  Hfemophilia  neonatorum." 

Bacillus  malaria. — Found  in  the  air  of  malarious  regions,  and  in 
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the  blood  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  and  in  the  blood  and  spleen  of 
patients  who  have  died  of  malarious  fever.  It  is  described  as  a  rod- 
shaped  bacillus,  in  which  spores,  single  or  in  couples,  may  be  seen. 
These  rods  may  be  found  in  the  blood  corpuscles. 

Bacillus  of  syphilis  is  also  described  as  occurring  along  with  micro- 
cocci in  hard  chancres ;  and  bacilli  are  similarly  found  in  glanders 
and  farcy. 

Spirobacteria, 

827.  Spiral  or  screw-shaped  organisms,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  spirillum  or  Spirochata  Obermeyeri,  which  is  found  in  the  blood 
in  relapsing  fever.  It  must  apparently  be  examined  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition, as  it  rapidly  breaks  down,  even  in  such  an  innocuous  fluid  as 
distilled  water.  Examined  in  the  living  blood  on  a  warm  stage,  it  is 
seen  as  a  very  active  spiral  organism,  which  is  usually  two,  three,  or 
four  times  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  a  coloured  blood  corpuscle. 

Hyphomycetes,  or  Moulds. 

828.  The  most  important  are — 

Achorion  schonleinii  (favus  fungus,  forming  the  yellow  cup-shaped 
masses  around  hairs),  which  is  found  in  the  root  sheath  of  the  hair 
bulb,  in  which  the  jointed  hyphae  or  rod-shaped  filaments,  with  clear 
globules  within,  and  rounded  spores  or  groups  of  spores  (conidia) 
may  be  found  amongst  the  epithelial  cells.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
staining  in  methylaniline  violet,  washing  carefully  in  distilled  water, 
and  mounting  in  glycerine.  It  may  also  be  soaked  in  water,  and 
treated  with  caustic  potash  or  acetic  acid,  or  it  may  be  treated  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  two  parts,  ammonia  one  part,  and  mounted  in 
distilled  water. 

Tricophyiofi  tonsurans^  Tinea  totisurans^  or  ringworm,  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  is  seen  in  the  form  of  slender  jointed  rods  ajid 
small  highly  refractile  spores ;  these  spread  not  only  into  the  sheath, 
but  also  up  the  shaft  of  the  hair. 

Microsporon  furfur  of  Tinea  or  Pityriasis  versicolor  occurs  as 
yellowish  or  brownish  red  patches,  covered  ^ith  thin  scales.  Scrape 
off  a  few  of  these  scales  with  a  knife,  treat  as  before,  and  examine 
under  the  microscope.     It  is  seen  as  thin  curved  filaments,  the 
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'                  conidia  are  grouped  into 

masses,    whilst    the 

short   spore-bearing       V 

filameats  form  a  dense  net 

work. 
Actinomyces. 

1 

329.  Ac  lino-mycosis  is  a 

disease  which  was  long  mistaken  for  tuber-       1 

culosis,  and  for  other  forms  of  new  growth,  such  as  osteo-sarcoma.       B 
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i lonEueofflcow).     Stained  willi  Spiller's  blue.     (  x  jo.)                                     H 

^^■_                     a.  Fungu*.  growiiie  in  the  centre  of  a  follicle.                                                    H 
^^B                     '-   L^e  eodothdioid  cells  nor  the  fungu>.                                                      H 
^^^H                     c,  Fibro-cellaUr  tissue  aw>y  from  Ihe  centre  of  the  follicte.  in                 ^H 
^^^F                            wtiich  round  cells  predominalc                                                                   ^H 
^^^                        d.  More  fibrous  tissue,  still   further  from  the  fungus,  rormiag  a                  ^ 
'                                             libratis  capsule.                                                                                              ^^L 

The  fungus  itself  appears 

as  a  rosette  shaped 

mass,  with  a  central     ^M 

body,  from  which  radiate 

what  are  probably 

the  conidia  or  club-     ^M 

A  CTINO-MYCOSIS. 
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shaped  masses.  As  these  grow  they  set  up  around  themselves  a 
proliferative  irritation,  by  which  a  structure,  simitar  in  most  respects 
to  that  of  tubercle,  is  formed.  Some  of  these  masses,  especially  those 
of  rapid  formation,  suppurate,  giving  rise  to  abscess  cavities  and 
fistulce,  from  which  a  pus  containing  the  actinomyces,  "  small  white 
or  yellow  greasy  looking  masses  lying  among  the  purulent  detritus," 


,  ■■•■.•J*' 
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Fig.  i6?. — A cti no- mycosis.    Tongue  of  cow.     SeclLon  stained  in 
Spiller's  blue.     (  s  30a) 

a.  Centre  of  mo&s  of  conidia  (conidiophore). 

b.  Fear-shaped  conidiu. 

c.  Eodothclioid  cells.     (Compflre  these  with  Ihe  cells  seen  nenr  the 

centre  ofa  tubeicle  roUicle.) 
1/.  FIbiilUr  tissue  near  the  miii^n  of  the  follicle. 
e.    Spindle-shaped  cells,  ~ecn  especially  near  the  margin. 

is  discharged.     It  may  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye,  but  much 

more  readily  under  the  microscope.     In  cattle  the  masses  do  not 

break  down  nearly  so  readily  as  in  man,  and  sections  of  the  tissues 
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containing  the  fungus  are  easily  made  after  hardening  in  absolute 
akohoL  (Stain  in  Spiller"s  blue,  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam. 
The  fungus  remains  unstained.)  The  nodules  are  usually  of  con- 
siderable size  :  and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  arc  found  to  be  made 
of  several  or  numerous  follicles,  as  in  tubercle.  The  tumours  may 
reach  the  size  of  the  fist. 

The  granulation  tissue,  endothelioid  cells,  Rbrous  bands,  and  the 
rest  may  all  be  distinguished  under  both  low  (  x  50)  and  high  (  x  300) 
powers,  as  in  tubercle. 

In  cattle  the  positions  in  which  the  disease  most  frequently  occurs 
are  lower  and  upper  jaws,  and  first  part  of  the  aliracntaiy  canal ;  in 
the  human  subject  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  the  mediastinal  tissue, 
and  the  lungs. 

Blastomvcetf.s.  or  Veasts. 

S30.  Afycoderma  vini  is  said  by  Grawitz  to  be  the  parasite  present  in 
the  white  "  thrush  "  or  aphthous  patches.  He  holds  that  multipli- 
cation in  the  so-called  Oidiuta  albicans  is  by  gemmation  and  ab- 
striction,  as  in  the  true  yeasts ;  with  this  exception  the  yeasts  aie, 
pathologically,  quite  unimportant. 

381.  For  the  examination  of  fungi,  aspergilli,  &c.  the  following 
method  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  convenient.  Place  the  fungus 
in  a  watch-glass  containing  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  one  part  of  liquor  amnionic,  Allow  it  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  transfer  to  a  slide  on  which  is  a  drop  of  distilled  water — 
OT  glycerine,  if  the  specimen  is  to  be  kept  as  a  permanent  preparation 
— and  mount. 
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Abdomen,  Removal  of  Viscera  of,  17 

,,        To  open,      ...  6 
Abscess  of  Kidney,  Multiple — {See 

Surgical  Kidney),      .        .  228 

Abscess  of  Liver,  Pyaemic,     .  132 

„             „       Tropical,    .         .  132 

Acanthia  Lectularia,     .                 .  511 

Acanthocephala,  .                 .  510 

Acanis  Scabiei,                              .  510 

Acetic  Acid,         ....  74 

Adenoma,  Simple,        .        .        .  456 
Adventitia,   Inflammation    of— (^^f^ 

Chronic  Periarteritis),        .        .  177 

Alcohol,  Absolute,        ...  44 
Alcoholic  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver — 

(See  Common  Cirrhosis  of),  104 

Alimentary  Canal,        .        .  341 

„              Tumours  of,     .  359 

Alveolar  Sarcoma,        .  475 

Anmionium  Bichromate,  46 

„          Chromate,  47 

Anchylostoma  Duodenale,    .        .  508 
Aneurisms,   Acute   Multiple  —  {See 

Acute  Arteritis),      .  164 

by  Anastomosis,  179 

Cirsoid,       .        .         .  179 

False,         ...  179 

True,          .        .  178 

Aneurismal  Varix,  1 79 

Angiolithic  Sarcoma,    .        .        .  476 

Angioma,     .....  446 

Angioma  of  Liver,  134 

Anguillula  Stercorals,  509 

Anuine  Blue  Black,      ...  68 

Anthracosis,         ....  275 

Aorta,  Atheroma  of,     .  168 

,,      Normal  Structure  of,          .  162 

Apoplectic  Cysts,          .        .        .  384 

Apparatus  for  Histological  Work,  21 

Apnthous  Patches,  342 

Arachnida, 510 

Arteritis,  Acute,    .                 .  163 

Arthritis  Deformans,     .  376 

„      Tubercular,      .  378 

Ascaris  Alata,       ....  510 

Lumbricoides,  .  509 

Mystax,    ....  510 

„      Vermicularis,    .        .        .  509 

Ataxia,  Locomotor,       .                 .  398 

Atelectasis  Pulmonum,          .        .  265 

Atheroma — {See  Chronic  Endarteritis),  165 

Atrophy,  Acute  Yellow,  of  Liver,  121 

BaciUi,  Method  of  Staining,  .     513,  ^/  se<^. 
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Bacillus  Anthracis,       .        .         512, 521 

Leprae,    ....  522 

Malariae,.        .        .        .  522 

of  Erysipelas,  .        .        .  522 

of  Purpura  Haemorrhagica,  522 

of  Septicaemia,          .        .  522 

of  Syphilis,               .        .  523 
of  Tubercle,      .                310,  522 

of  Typhoid  Fever,    .  522 

of  Tuberculosiss        .        .  522 

Bacteria, 512 

„        Staimngof,     .  512-513 

Bacterium  Lincola,  521 

„        Termo,                          .  521 

j  Bichromate  of  Ammonia,       .        .  46 

„          of  Potash,    ...  45 

Biliary  Cirrhosis,  ....  109 

Bilharzia  Haematobium,  496 

Bismarck  Brown,  ....  71 

Blastomycetes,       ....  526 

Blood-vessels,        ....  160 
Changes  in  Middle  Coat,  176 
Inflammation  of— {See 
Arteritis,       Endar- 
teritis, and   Periar* 

teritis),          .     163,  e/  sea. 

Normal  Structure  of,  100 
Bone  and  Joints,  .... 
,,    Tubercular  Caries  of,  . 
,,     Tumours  of,        •        .         . 
Bothriocephalus  Latus — {See  Taenia 

Lata), 

Bright's  Disease,  .         .        .      203,  e/  seq. 

Bronchi,  Normal  Structure  of,       .  239 

Bronchiectatic  Cavities,        .        .  287 
Bronchiectasis,  Ulcerative,  in  Catarrhal 

Pneumonia,       ....  274 

Bronchitis,  Acute,                 .         .  257 

„         Capillary,    .  260 

„         Chronic,      .        .        .  359 

Broncho-Pneumonia — {See  Catarrhal 

Pneumonia),  266 
Active  Suppura- 
tive,    .  273 
Caseous,  .  274 
Chronic,  274 
Brown  Induration  of  the  Lung,  289 
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Callus, 

Camphor  Mounting  Fluid, 

Cancer,  Colloid,   . 

,,      Encephaloid,   . 

„      Scirrhous, 
Cancers.  Degenerative  Changes  in, 
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Caiuda  Balsam,   .... 

.AOg 

Dammar  Varnish, 

%\ 

Carcinoma  or  Cancers, 

487 

Decalcifying  Fluids,      . 

Carmine  SUining  Fluid,        .        . 

^ 

D^cnetalious  of  the  Spinal  Cord— 

I 

„       Gelatine  Injection  Mass,  . 

37 

„     Amending. 

39S      ■ 

Calanha!  Pneumonii,  .         .        . 

266 

„     Descending.  396    fl 

„                ,,            Grey  Spleni- 

Uemodex  Follicnlorum, 

S'o 

Z73 

Desmobaclerin,     .         .         .         ■ 

Sii 

SequelsE  of, 

27.1 

Diphtheria  of  the  Pharynx,   . 

5S 

Caustic  Potosli,     .        .         .         .    49,  74 

Disioma  Conjunctum,  . 

Cementing  of  Cover  Glasses, 

79 

„       Crassum. 

<9i 

Ceryjcal  Catarrh,          .         .         . 

413 

Ha;matobium, 

496 

Cestodes  or  Tape-Worms,     . 

496 

ilepaticum,  or  Fasciola  He- 

Chondronia,           .... 

+39 

patica. 

:il 

Chronuc  Acid,      .... 

46 

,,        LanceoUtum,          .         . 

Chromic  and  Nitric  Acid  Fluid,    . 

48 

'& 

376 

„       Sinense, 

Chrysoidin 

71 

Dochmius  Duodenalis,           .         . 

13 

Cicatrices,  Syphilitic,  of  Liver,      . 

5" 

Si 

CirrhoMS  of  Kidney,     , 

217 

Dysentery  {Tropical  form),   . 

of  Liver, 

104 

„       BUiary,    .        . 

109 

510 

,,             ,,         Common, 

104 

Ehrlich's  Tabercle  Stain. 

70 

„        Comparison  of  two 

Forms,         .         113 

Emphysema  of  Longs,  . 
Endarteritis,  Chronic,  . 

261 

■6s 

114 

„         of   Lung  — (Jw    Chronic 

■  73 

284 

Endocarditis,         .... 

Cloudy  Swelling  in  Heart,    . 

140 

Acute, 

„       „         Kidney,, 

Chronic    .       ,       . 

,.        ,.         Liver.     .         . 

^% 

„          Ulcerative, 
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Clove  OU 

7S 

Endometritis 

4>0 

Coal-Miners'  Phthisis— (JVi(  Anthra- 

Eosine  Staining  Fluid,  . 

61 

eosis) 

27s 

Eosinated  H:ematoxylic  Glycerine. 

61 

Collapse  of  Lmig,         .         .         . 

s6s 

Epilepsy,  Spinal  Cord  in,     .        . 
Epithelial  Tummirs,      .        ,        . 

393 

Congestion,    Chronic    Venous,    of 

479 

Kidoey,       .       . 

tS8 

Epithelioma,  Columnar-CeUed,     . 

483 

„            Chronic    Venous,     of 

479 

Liver,  . 

74 

„            Chronic    Venous,     of 

509 

Lung— (iiK    Brown 

Induration), 

289 

Face  Mite. 

510 

„            Chronic    Venous,     of 

Fat  Embolism  of  Kidney,      . 

■9a 

Cord,  Spinal,  D^eneralions  of,    . 

323 
395 

Lui«, 

US, 

„          „       Waxy  Disease  of,    . 

40a 

Kiduey,      . 

aoa 

Li»e<. 

91 

Pnemnonia) 

241 

„     Infiltradoa  of  Heart,    .        . 

"S 

Cuiei  Aoiifer,      .... 

5" 

Liver,     .        . 

Cyanotic  Atrophy  of  Liver,  , 

Fatty  Tnmour,  or  Lipoma,    . 
Farranl's  Mounting  Fluid,     . 
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„        Kidney  —  [See      Chronic 
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Fibroid  Tumour,  KecuncnI.  . 

Cysticercua  Bovis,         .         .        . 

497 

Fibroma,  Fasciculated,  . 
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Cellulose,   ,         .         . 

499 
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FUaria  Bronchialis,        .         .        . 

53 

„          Tenuicollis, 

S05 

„      Medinensis.        .        .        . 
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Cysts, 

460 

„      Sanguinis  Hominis,    , 
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Fine  Cirrhosis  of  Liver— {.5V<  BUiajy 
Cirrhosis),          .... 

>09 

1                     „      of  Kidney. 

Freeing  Microtome,      . 

Fresh  Tissues,  Examimuiou  of,      . 
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1                     .,      of  Liver,    .... 
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Fresh  Tissues,  To  cut  sections  of,  33,  34 

Fuchsin, ^o 

Gentian  Violet,      ....  69 

Gibbes*s  Tubercle  Stain,        .        .  69,  70 
Gin-Drinker's  Liver — {See  Common 

Cirrhosis),          ....  104 

Glioma, 430 

Glossina  Morsitans,                .        .  511 

Glycerine, 76 

Gold  Chloride,       .                          .  72 

Gouty  Infiltration  of  Joints,  .        .  380 
Granular   Contracted  Kidney — {See 

Chronic  Interstitial  Nephntis),  .  217 
Granular  Liver — {See  Common  Cirr- 
hosis),          104 

Gumma,  Syphilitic,  of  Liver,         .  116 

Guinea  Worm,       ....  508 


Hnematopota  Pluvial  is,  . 
Hardening  Fluids, 

,,         Tissues,  Methods  of,    . 
Harvest  Bug,        .... 
Heart,  Brown  Atrophy  of,     . 
Cloudy  Swelling  of,  . 
Cystic  Parasites  of,     . 
Endocarditis,  Acute, 
,,         Chronic, 
,,         Ulcerative,    . 
Fatty  Degeneration  of. 
Infiltration  of,    . 
Myocarditis,  Acute,    . 
,,  Chronic, 

Normal  Structure  of. 
Pericarditis, 
Pigmentary  Degeneration  of 

(Aif** Brown  Atrophy"), 
Tumours  of, 
Ilistioid  or  Simple  Tumour^, 
Hodgkin's  Disease — {See  Lympha 

denoma  of  the  Spleen), 
Human  Itch  Insect, 
Hydatid  Cyst, 
Hydrocephialus,  Acute — {See  Tuber 

cular  Meningitis), 
Hyphomycetes,     . 
Hystero-Epilepsy,  Medulla  Obion 
gata  in,     . 
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Injection  Apparatus,     . 

„  Stirling*  Sf 

Fluids, 
,,       of  Tissues,    . 
Insecta,        .... 
Intestine,  Tubercular  Ulcer  of, 
,,       Tumours  of,  . 
„       Typhoid  Lesion  of, 
„        Waxy,  . 
Iodine  Green, 

„     Staining  Solution, 
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Iodine  Mountinc;  Fluid,         .        .  67 

Kidney,  Blood- Vessels  in,  .  .  182 
Chronic  Venous  Congestion  of,  188 
Cloudy  Swelling  of,  .  200 
Cysts,  Primary,  .  .  222 
,,  Secondary,  .  .  221 
Dilatation  of  Pelvis  of,  .  230 
Fat  Embolism  of,  .  .  192 
Fatty  Degeneration  of,  .  202 
Infarction  of,  .  .  .  233 
Interstitial  Nephritb,  Chronic,  217 
,,  Subacute,  213 

Large  Pale,     .        .        .        205 
Normal  Structure  of,        .         181 
Parasites  of,    .         .         .         233 
Rarer  Diseased  Conditions  of,  231 
Scarlatinal,     .         .         .         207 
Acute,  .         .         207 
Second  Form,       210 
Surgical,         .         .         .         228 
Tuft  Casts,    .         .         .         223 
Tubercle  of,    .        .        .        225 
Tumours  of,    .         .         .         2J2 
Urinary  Tubules  of,         .         184 
Waxy  Disease  of,    .        .         193 
„  Advanced,  197 
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Labelling  Specimens,  Directions  for,  81 

Leeches, 510 

Leptodera, 509 

Leptus  Autumnalis,      .  510 

I.«eucocythemia,  Liver  in,      .        .  128 

,,            Spleen  in,    .  333 

Lipoma  or  Fatty  Tumour,     .         .  432 

Liver,  Abscesses  of,      .        .        .  132 

Hydatid,  133 

Pyasmic,         ,  132 

Tropical,        .  132 

Acute  Yellow  Atrophy  of,  .  121 

Angioma  of,       .        .        .  134 

Biliary  Cirrhosis  of,    .  109 

Cancer  of,  .        .         .  137 

Cloudy  Swelling  of,    .  87 
Common  and  Biliary  Cirrhosis 

contrasted,      .        .        .  113 

Common  Cirrhosis  of,         .  104 
Cyanotic    Atrophy    of —  {See 

Chronic  Venous  Congestion),  loi 
Cysts  in,    .        .        .         .  133 
Fatty  Defeneration  of,  91 
,,      Infiltration,       .        .  89 
in  Hodgkin's  Disease,  127 
Leucocythemic,  .        .  128 
Lymphadenoma — (See   Hodg- 
kin's Disease),         .        .  127 
Normal  Structure  of,  .  82 
Pigmented  Tumours  of,  137 
Sarcoma  of,        .        .        .  137 
Syphilitic  Cicatrices  in,       .  120 
Cirrhosis,    .  114 
Gumma,  116 
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liver,  Tubercle  of,        .         .         . 
„      Typhoid  Lesion  of,     , 
„      Waxy  Disease  of, 
„      Weiglilof, 
Locomotor  Ataxia, 
Logwood  Staining  Fluid, 
Luawig's  Injection  Masses,   . 
Lumbncus  Teres  Homlnis,    . 
Lung,  Broncliiectatic  Cavities  In,    3S7 
Bronehitis,  Acnte, 
„  Capillary, 

„  Chronic,   . 

Brown  Induration  of, 
Caseous    Broncho- Pneumonic 

Tubercle, 
Cool-Miners'  Phthisis  ("Anthra- 


Emphysemn  of,  Interstitial, 
, ,  Vesicular, 

Fat  Embotiiim  of. 
Naked  Eye  Appearances,    . 
Nonnal  Structure  of,  . 

Bronchi. 

,,  Pleura, 

Partsiics  of, 

Phthisis,  Acute,  . 

„       Chronic, 

Pneumonia,  Acule, 
,,  Catarrhal, 

„  Interstitial, 

Pneumono-Konioses,  . 
Pyxmic  Abscess  of,     . 
Biderosis,    . 
Silicosis,      . 
Tubercle  Bacilli  in. 
Tumours,  Primary, 
,,        Secondary,  . 
Lymphadenoma,    . 
Lyinphadenoma  of  the  Spleen, 
Lympho-Snrcoma, 
Lymphoma,  .... 

Magenta,       .... 
Ms^'s  Gelatine  Cement, 
Medulla  Oblongata  in  E_pilepsy, 


Epilepsy, 
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Melanotic  Sarcoma, 

Menii^tis,  Tubercular, 

MelbyWline  Violet,     . 

Methylene  Blue,    . 

Methylated  Spiril, 

Metritis  nnd  Endometritis, 

Microbacteria, 

Microscope,  . 

,,         Directions  for  working  nhh,  39 
„         Dissecting,    ...  33 


Microtporon  Furfur, 
Microtome,  Cathcart's  Ether, 

RalherfoFd's  lee, 

WUIiams's      „ 
Monolobular  Cirrhosis  of  Liver — ISet 

"  Biliary  Cirrhosis"), 
Moulds,        ..... 
Mounting  Fluids, 
Mucous  Patches, 
MUUer's  Fluid,      .... 

and  S[Hrit.     . 
Mycoderma  Vini. 
Myeloid  Sarcoma, 
Myocarditis,  Acnte, 

„  Chronic,    . 

Myoma, 

Myxochondroma, 

Myxoma,      ..... 

Nematodes,  ....  505 

Nephritis,     Parenchymatous — (,Stt 

Acute  Bright's  Disease),    . 
Nephritis,  Interstitial  Chronic, 
„         Subacute, 
Scarlatinal, 
IS  System,  . 
Ncurom*,      .... 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  . 
'    Nitric  Aeid,  .... 

Normal  Histology  of  Blood- Vessels. 
Heart, 
Kidney, 

SplcM. 
Stomach, 

Uterus, 

Oldium  Albicans, 

Organs  of  Generation  in  the  Fern; 

OsmlcAeid, 

Osteoid- Sarcoma, 

Osteo-Sarcoma,     . 

Osteoma 

Ostitis,  Rarefyitig, 

Ovaries,  Tubercle  and  Cancer  of, 
„       Indammation  ot 
„         Cystic  Degeneialion  of, 
„         Dermoid  Cyits  of,  . 

Ovaiian  Multiple  Compound  Cyi 
Tumour,   . 

Oxyuris  Vermiculatii, 

Paraiiiles,  Animal, 

„         V^etable, 
Papiilonu,   - 

Pedicnlus  Capitis, 
Pubis, 


Pelvic  Hfematocele, 


INDEX. 
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Pencilling  of  Sections,  ...  32 
Pentastoma  Constrictum,  510 
,,  Denticulatum,  .  .  510 
Pentastoma  Taenioides,  .  .  510 
Perchloride  of  Iron,  ...  73 
Periarteritis,  .  .  .  177 
Pericarditis,  .  .  .  .  158 
Peritoneum,  Inflammation  of,  .  361 
„  Tuberculosis  of,  .  362 
Pharynx,  Diphtheria  of,  .  .  344 
Phthisis,  Acute  Pulmonary,  .  .  302 
Chronic,  .  .  .  304 
Genito- Urinary — {See  Tuber- 
cular Pyelo-Nephritis),  227 
Picric  Acid,  .  .  .  .  47 
Picro-Carmine,  ....  55 
Pityriasis  Versicolor,     .         .         .  523 

Pleurisy, 250 

Pneumono-Konioses,     .  274 

Pneumonia,  Acute,        .  241 

,,          Catarrhal,           .         .  266 

,,          Interstitial,         .         .  283 

Post  mortem  Examination,     .         \,  et  scq. 

Dissection  of 

Brain,  .  10 
Removal  of 

Brain,  .  9 
External  ap- 
pearances, 4 
Instruments,  i 
of  Abdomen,  6,  17 
of  Eace  and 

Neck,    .     16,  17 

of  Head,  .  8 
of  Thorax,  7,  14,  17 
Precautions  for 

Operator,  3 
Preliminary 

Notes,  .  4 
Removal  of 

Spinal  Cord,  13 

Potash,  Bichromate  of,          .        .  45 
Preparations  of  Micro-Organisms — 

Method  of  Examination  of,         .  516 
Prussian  Blue  Injection,        .         .  35 
,,          ,,    and  Gelatine  Injection,  37 
Psammoma — {See  Angiolithic   Sar- 
coma),        476 

Pulex  Irritans,      .        .        .        .  511 

,,     Penetrans,  .         .         .         .  511 
Pyelo-Nephritis,     Tubercular — {See 

Tubercle  of  Kidney),         .        .  227 
Pyelo-Nephritis,    Suppurative    (See 

Surgical  Kidney),      .         .         .  228 
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Ransome's  Tubercle  Stain,    . 
Ranula,         .... 
Rarefying  Ostitis, 
Reagents  in  General  Use, 
Recurrent  Fibroid  Tumour,  . 
Retina,         .... 
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461 
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Rheumatism,  Chronic  Articular,    . 
Richardson's  Blue  Injection, 

Rickets, 

Ringworm, 

Round -Worms — {See  Nematodes), 

Salt  Solution,       .... 
Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma  compared. 
Sarcoma,  Alveolar, 

Angiolithic, 

Melanotic, 

Myeloid, 

Osteo-   . 

Osteoid- 

Round-Celled 
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large, 
small, 
Spindle-Celled,  large, 

„  smdl  true, 

Sarcoptes  Scabiei, 
Schizomycetes, 
Scirrhous  Cancer, 
Sections,  Methods  of  Cutting, 
„  „  Staining, 

Sections,  Stains  for  fresh, 
Senun,  Iodised,    . 
Siderosis,      .... 
Silicosis,       .... 
Simple  or  Histioid  Tumours, 
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posed  of  more  than  one  Tissue, 
Scxla,  Bicarbonate  Solution, 
Softening  Fluids, 
SphaTobacteria,    . 

Micrococcus, 

Sarcina, 
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35 
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475 
476 
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468 
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512 

487 
50 
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Spinal  Cord,  Ascending  Degenera 

tion  of,  .  .  398 
Degenerations  of,  .  395 
Descending  Degenera- 
tion of,  .  .  396 
Waxy  Disease  of,  .  402 
Spirillum  Obermeyeri,  .  .  523 
Spirobacteria,  ....  523 
Spirochseta  Obermeyeri,  .  523 
Spleen,  Active  Hyperemia  of,  .  319 
Chronic  Changes  in,  .  321 
Chronic  Venous  Congestion 

in,        .        .         .         .  323 

Embolic  Infarction,  .  324 

Leucocythemic,        .         .  333 

Lymphadenoma  of,  .         .  336 

Tubercle  of,      .  .  339 

Waxy  Diffuse,  .  .  331 

„      Sago,     ...  326 

Stomach, 346 

,,        Ulcer  of  the,  **  Common, 
Chronic,  Circular,  Perfor- 
ating, or  Simple,'*          .  348 
Strongylus  Bronchialis,  509 
„         Gigas,          ...  509 
I  Suctoria, 510 
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Tgenin  Cncurbitina, 
„      Echinococcus,    , 
,,      Lata,     (o[     Bolhriocqihalui 

I^tus),  . 
,,  Morginalii, 
,,      Mediocancllata  (Saginala   t 

„      Solium, 
„      Tenella,     . 

Tape-Wonns— (3Vi  CestoJes). 
Thieiscli's      TransparenE      Yellow 

lojection, 
Thotn-Heatied  Worms, 
Thread -Worms,    . 
Tinea  Tonsurans, 

,,      Versicolgr, 
Trematoda, .... 
Trichina  Spiralis, 
Tricoccphalos  Dispir,  . 
TricophyioQ  Tonsurans, 
Tube  Cmts, 
Tubercle,  Bacilli  of,      . 
„       Bacilli  Stains, 
Tubercle  of  Kidney  Disseminaicd, 
,,         Pyelo-Nephrit' 

",       ofSpWn,      '. 
Tubercular  Aithritis,     , 

,,  Caries  of  Bone,  , 

„  Meningitis, 

„  Ulcei  of  the  Intestine, 

Tuberculosis,  Disseminated  Miliary, 

in  the  Lungs,    .... 
Tubeieulosis  of  the  Peritoneum, 
Tumour  Albuf,     . 
Tumours,      .... 

,,        of  Alimentary  Tract,     . 
Epithelial,    . 

,,         or  Bone, 

,,       of  Head,     . 


I   Tumonre  of  Kidney, 

",       of  Membranes  of'Brniii 

and  Spinal  Con), 
,,      of  Uterus, 
.,       Simple  or  Hislioid, 
, ,  , ,     composed  of  mure 

Ihui  one  Tissoe,  453 

I  Tum-Table,  ....         80 

i    Turpentine,   . 

Typhoid    and    Tubercular    Ulcer, 

Compirisoo  between, 

I   Typhoid  Lesion  of  Intestine, 

Ulcer  of  the  Intestine,  Tubercular, 
„  Intestine,  Typhoid,    . 

„         Stomaeh,  . 

Urinary  Tubules,  Structure  of. 
Uterus,  Wall  of  Norra»l,       . 

Mucous  Membrane  of,  during 

Meaatrualion,         .         .         4 
Tumours  of,      .        .         415,416 
Uterine  Appendages,  Diseases  o^ 
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Vagina  and  Vulva,  Diseases  of,     ■ 

Veins,  Diseases  of,         .        .        . 
Von  Ebner's  Decaldlymg  Solution, 

Waiy  Disease  of  Spinal  Cord, 

Iniestin(^     .... 


Spleen,  3*6,  3. 

Weigert's  Tubercle  Stain,      .        .  1 

While  Swelling— (.Srf  Tumor  Albus],    37ft 
„      Thrush,       ....         526 

Whip-Wotm 508 

■    Works  for  Reference,     ,  "" 
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